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PREFACE. 


Thb  late  Mr.  Justice  Miller,  at  his  death,  left  a  care- 
fully prepared  manuscript  of  ten  lectures  upon  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  which  had  been  read  by 
him  before  the  students  of  the  Law  School  of  the  National 
University,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  during  the  winter  of 
1889  and  early  spring  of  1890.  These  lectures  were  accom- 
panied by  a  series  of  notes,  prepared  under  his  direction. 
This  material,  and  two  other  papers  by  him  on  cognate 
subjects  —  the  first  an  address  before  the  Alumni  of  the 
Law  Department  of  the  University  of  Michigan  on  the 
29th  day  of  June,  1887,  entitled,  "  The  Constitution  and 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States " ;  the  other 
"  An  Oration  delivered  at  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  framing  and  promulgation  of  the  Constitution  in 
Independence  Square,  Philadelphia,  on  the  17th  day  of 
September,  1887"  —  have  been  placed  in  my  hands  for 
arrangement  and  publication.  The  address  and  the  ora- 
tion were  published  together  under  Mr.  Justice  Miller  s 
supervision  during  his  lifetime.  The  ten  lectures  are  now 
published  for  the  first  time. 

It  will  be  easily  seen  that  no  editing  of  these  papers, 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term,  was  necessary,  beyond 
the  care  required  in  order  to  ensure  the  exact  reproduc- 
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tion  of  the  thoughts  and  language  of  the  great  judge  who 
has  passed  away,  and  the  verification  of  the  authorities 
cited  or  quoted  in  the  footnotes.  The  simplicity  of  stvle^ 
the  directness  of  statement,  the  breadth  of  view,  the 
honesty  of  purpose,  ana  the  discriminating  analysis  to  be 
found  in  these  papers,  must  arrest  the  attention  and  com- 
mand the  admiration  of  students  of  ConstitutionalHistory, 
without  extraneous  suggestions.  I  have,  accordingly,  printed 
Judge  Miller's  Lectures  as  £hey  came  to  me,  and  have 
attached  to  them  the  footnotes  in  the  condition  in  which 
they  were  left  by  him,  after  properly  verifying  them. 

I  have  also  taken  the  liberty  to  add  a  short  note  to 
each  of  these  Lectures,  which  in  each  case  will  explain 
itself.  I  have  also  added  a  supplemental  chapter  con- 
taining references  to  minor  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
not  discussed  in  the  Lectures,  and  an  appendix  containing 

(1)  a  collated  copy  of  the  Constitution,  with  full  references 
to  the  cases  in  which  it  has  been  construed  or  discussed ; 

(2)  a  collated  copy  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  ;  (3) 
copies  of  the  Randolph  draft  for  a  constitution,  and  of 
the  Pinckney  draft  for  the  same,  which  were  submitted 
to  the  convention  May  29,  1787,  both  of  which  proved  to 
be  of  substantial  use  in  the  discussions  which  followed  in 
the  convention. 

I  have  endeavored  to  present  this  work  to  the  profession 
and  the  public  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  great  judge  who 
has  passed  away,  so  far  as  the  limited  time  given  me,  and 
my  duties  to  the  court  would  allow.  If  there  be  any  serious 
shortcoming,  no  one  will  regret  it  more  than  L      It  has 
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been  to  me  a  labor  of  love  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
one  whose  great  intellect,  probity,  manliness,  and  direct- 
ness of  purpose  were  recognized  by  the  whole  nation; 
whose  amiable  character  was  admired  by  all  who  knew 
him ;  and  whose  friendship  I  wa»  permitted  to  enjoy  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Mr.  Justice  Miller  was  trained  in  the  school  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshall.  When  he  died,  the  bar  of  the  Supreme 
Court  passed  a  series  of  resolutions  to  express  their  esti- 
mate of  his  character,  and  of  the  great  value  of  his  services 
to  his  country.  When  these  resolutions  were  presented  to 
that  court  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
the  Chief  Justice,  in  responding,  said  : 

"  When  he  took  his  seat,  the  country  was  in  the  throes 

of  internecine  conflict ;  when  his  eyes  closed,  it  was  upon 

a  happy,  prosperous,  4llfcd  united  people,  living  under  the 

form  of  government  devised  by  the  fathers,  the  wisdom 

of  whose  fabric  the  event  had  vindicated.     Great  problems 

crowded  for  solution :  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus ; 

the  jurisdiction   of  military  tribunals;   the  closing  of   the 

ports  of  the  insurrectionary  States ;  the  legislation  to  uphold 

the  two  main  nerves,  iron  and  gold,  by  which  war  moves 

in  all  her  equipage ;  the  restoration  of  the  predominance  of 

thef  civil   over  the   military  authority;   the  reconstruction 

measures ;  the  amendments  to   the  Constitution,  involving 

the  consolidation  of  the   Union,  with  the   preservation   of 

the  just  and  equal  rights  of  the  States,  —  all  these  passed 

in  vajrious  phases  under  the   jurisdiction  of  the  coiurt,  and 

he   dealt  with  them  with  the  hand  of  a  master. 
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"  While  he  took  his  full  share  in  the  consideration  of 
every  subject  of  judicial  investigation,  notably  in  reference 
to  some,  as,  for  instance,  those  pertaining  to  the  public 
lands,  yet  he  chiefly  distinguished  himself  in  the  treatment 
of  grave  constitutional  questions,  which  brought  into  play 
the  patience,  the  intuition,  the  deliberation,  the  foresight, 
the  intellectual  grasp  and  the  breadth  of  view  which  char- 
acterize all  who  have  deserved  the  name  of  statesman. 
And,  as  with  private  controversies,  so  with  those  concern- 
ing the  public  and  the  Government,  he  sought  to  go  by  the 
ancient  ways  and  never  to  incur  the  curse  denounced  on 
him  who  removeth  the  landmarks.  His  style  was  like  his 
tread,  massive  but  vigorous.  His  opinions,  from  his  first  in 
the  second  of  Black's  Reports,  to  his  last  in  the  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-sixth  United  States,  some  seven  hundred 
in  number  (including  dissents),  running  through  seventy  vol- 
umes, were  marked  by  strength  of  diction,  keen  sense  of 
justice,  and  undoubting  firmness  of  conclusion. 

"  He  had  that  true  legal  instinct  which  qualified  him  to 
arrive  at  the  very  right  of  a  cause  and  to  apply  settled 
principles  to  its  proper  disposition;  while  to  courage  was 
joined  an  integrity  and  simplicity  that  always  commanded 
respect  and  generally  carried  conviction.  'Benignant  in 
temperament,  and  with  a  heart  full  of  sensibility,  his  inter- 
course with  his  fellows  was  so  cordial  and  kindly  as  to 
endear  him  to  all  who  came  within  the  sphere  of  his 
influence."  

To  Gherardi  Davis,  Esq.,  of  the  New  York  bar,  I  wish 
to  return    my   thanks    for    valuable    suggestions    in    the 
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preparation  of  these  Lectures  and  Notes  for  publication : 
and  still  more  for  the  full  references  to  decided  cases 
which  accompany  the  copy  of  the  Constitution  in  the 
Appendix. 

To  Hon.  J.  B.  Moore,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  I  am 
indebted  for  the  collated  and  certified  copies  of  the  Con- 
stitution, etc.,  in  the  Appendix,  which  cannot  but  prove 
interesting  to  students  of  constitutional  history. 

J.  C.  BANCROFT  DAVIS. 
Washington,  July  1,  1891. 
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I  FRAMING  OP  THE  CONSTITUTIONS 


We  are  met  here  to  commemorate  an  event  ltcturb  i. 
in  our  progress,  in  many  respects   inferior  to  ^''^"^'®'^* 
none  in  importance  in  our  own  history  or  in  the 
history  of  the  world.     It  is  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution   of  the  United  States,  which,  on 
this  day,  one  hundred  years  ago,  was  adopted 
by  the  Convention  which  represented  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  which  was  then  signed 
by  the  delegates  who  framed  it,  and  published 
as  the  final  result  of  their  arduous  labors,  —  of 
their  most  careful  and  deliberate  consideration, 
—  and  of  a  love  of  country  as  unmixed  with 
selfishness  as  human  nature  is  capable  of. 

In  looking  at  the  names  of  those  who  signed 
the  instnunent,  our  sentiment  of  pious  reverence 
for  the  work  of  their  hands  hardly  permits  us 


1  This  paper,  which  leads  up  to  the  Lectures  dellTered  by  Mr. 
Justice  Miller  before  the  classes  in  the  Law  School,  is  in  substance 
the  oration  which  he  delivered  on  the  17th  of  September,  1887,  at 
Philadelphia  at  *^the  celebration  of  the  one  hundredth  anniver- 
aiy  of  the  framing  and  promulgation  of  the  Constitution.**  Only 
soch  passages  are  omitted  as  treat  of  matters  which  are  again 
discussed  in  the  Lectures. 
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Lecture  I.        to  discriminate  by  special  mention  of  any.     But 
Introductory.       j^  jg  g^^^jy  ^^^^  ^^  y^^  ^^  ^^  mention  that  the 

name  of  George  Washington  is  there  as  its  first 
signer,  and  as  president  of  the  convention ;  the 
man  of  whom  it  was  afterwards  so  happily  de- 
clared by  the  representatives  of  a  grateful  people, 
that  he  was  "  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen."  He  was  the 
first  man  selected  to  fill  the  Chief  Executive 
oflfice  of  President  created  by  the  Constitution ; 
and  James  Madison,  another  name  found  in  the 
list  of  signers,  filled  the  same  office. 

James  Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania,  John  Blair, 
of  Virginia,  and  John  Rutledge,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, were  made  justices  of  the  court  established 
by  that  instrument,  with  a  large  view,  among 
its  other  functions,  of  expounding  its  meaning. 
With  no  invidious  intent  it  may  be  here  said 
that  one  of  the  greatest  names  in  American  his- 
tory —  Alexander  Hamilton  —  is  there  as  repre- 
senting alone  the  important  State  of  New  York ; 
his  colleagues  from  that  State  having  withdrawn 
from  the  convention  before  the  final  vote  on  the 
Constitution.  Nor  is  it  permissible,  standing  in 
this  place  and  in  this  connection,  to  omit  to 
point  to  the  name  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  the 
venerable  philosopher  and  patriot;  of  RobeH 
Morris,  the  financier  of  the  Revolution;  and 
of  Gouverneur  Morris,  the  brilliant  scholar  and 
profound  statesman. 

It  is  necessary  to  any  just  appreciation  of  the 
Constitution,  whose  presentation  for  acceptance 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  a  hundred 
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years  ago  on  this  day  we  commemorate,  that  lbcturb  l 
some  statement  of  its  origin,  and  of  the  causes  ^^"^"^^^^'y. 
which  led  to  it,  should  be  made.     The  occasion 
requires  that  this  shall  be  brief. 

The  war  of  seven  years,  which  was  waged  in  Artteies  of  Con- 
support  of  the  independence  of  these  States, '®^®'**'®°' 
former  provinces  of  Great  Britain,  —  an  inde- 
pendence announced  by  the  Declaration  of  July 
4,  1776,  already  referred  to,  —  the  war  which 
will  always  be  known  in  the  history  of  this 
country  as  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  was  con- 
ducted by  a  union  of  those  States  under  an 
agreement  between  them  called  Articles  of  Con- 
federation. Under  these  articles  each  State  was 
an  integer  of  equal  dignity  and  power  in  a  body 
called  the  Congress,  which  conducted  the  affairs 
of  the  incipient  nation.  Each  of  the  thirteen 
States  which  composed  this  confederation  sent 
to  Congress  as  many  delegates  as  it  chose,  with- 
out reference  to  its  population,  its  wealth,  or 
the  extent  of  its  territory;  but  the  vote  upon 
the  passage  of  any  law,  or  resolution,  or  action 
suggested,  was  taken  by  States,  the  members 
from  each  State,  however  numerous  or  however 
small,  constituting  one  vote,  and  a  majority  of 
these  votes  by  States  being  necessary  to  the 
adoption  of  the  proposition. 

The  most  important  matters  on  which  Con- Weakneas  of 

.         1  •     1        1  -I  Congress  under 

gress  acted  were  but  little  else  than  recommen-  ^hem. 
dations  to  the  States,  requesting  their  aid  in 
the  general  cause.     There  was  no  power  in  the 
Congress  to  raise  money  by  taxation.     It  could 
declare  by  way  of  assessment  the  amount  each 
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LBCTua*  L  State  should  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
wwkneas^^^  Grovemuient,  but  it  had  no  means  of  enforcing 
them.  compliance  with  this  assessment.    It  could  make 

requisitions  on  each  State  for  men  for  the  army 
which  was  fighting  for  them  all,  but  the  raising 
of  this  levy  was  wholly  dependent  upon  the 
action  of  the  States  respectively.  There  was 
no  authority  to  tax,  or  otherwise  regulate,  the 
import  or  export  of  foreign  goods,  nor  to  pre- 
vent the  separate  States  from  taxing  property 
which  entered  their  ports,  though  the  property 
so  taxed  was  owned  by  citizens  of  other  States. 

The  end  of  this  war  of  the  Revolution,  which 
had  established  our  entire  independence  of  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  which  had  caused 
us  to  be  recognized  theoretically  as  a  member 
of  the  family  of  nations,  found  us  with  an  empty 
treasury,  an  impaired  credit,  a  country  drained 
of  its  wealth  and  impoverished  by  the  exhaustive 
struggle.  It  found  us  with  a  large  national  debt 
to  our  own  citizens  and  to  our  friends  abroad, 
who  had  loaned  us  their  money  in  our  desperate 
strait;  and  worst  of  all,  it  found  us  with  an 
army  of  unpaid  patriotic  soldiers  who  had  en- 
dured every  hardship  that  our  want  of  means 
could  add  to  the  necessary  incidents  of  a  civil 
war,  many  of  whom  had  to  return  penniless  to 
families  whose  condition  was  pitiable. 

For  all  these  evils  the  limited  and  imperfect 
powers  conferred  by  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion afforded  no  adequate  remedy.  The  Con- 
gress, in  which  was  vested  all  the  authority  that 
those  articles  granted  to  the  General  Govern- 
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ment,  straggled  hopelessly  and  with  constant  lsctorb  i. 
failure  from  the  treaty  of  peace  with  England,  ^«*^««»  ®'^ 

^  ^  o  7  Congress  under 

in  1783,  until  the  formation  of  the  new  Consti-  them, 
tation.  Many  suggestions  were  made  for  en- 
larpng  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  regard  to  particular  subjects.  None  were 
successful,  and  none  proposed  the  only  true 
remedy,  namely,  authority  in  the  National  Gov- 
ernment to  enforce  the  powers  which  were  en- 
trusted to  it  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  by 
its  own  immediate  and  direct  action  on  the  peo- 
ple of  the  States. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  sugges-  Canses  which 
tion  which  finally  led  to  the  relief,  without  which  ^"^  "^  *  '^^^' 
as  a  nation  we  must  soon  have  perished,  strongly 
supports  the   philosophical   maxim  of   modem 
times,  —  that  of  all  the  agencies  of  civilization 
and  progress  of  the  human  race,  commerce  is  the 
most  efficient.     What  our  deranged  finances,  our 
discreditable  failure  to  pay  our  debts,  and  the 
sufferings  of  our  soldiers  could  not  force  the 
several  States  of  the  American  Union  to  attempt, 
was  brought  about  by  a  desire  to  be  released 
from  the  evils  of  an  imregulated  and  burden- 
some commercial  mtercourse,  both  with  foreign 
nations  and  between  the  several  States. 

After  many  resolutions  by  State  legislatures  Action  of  vir- 
which  led  to  nothing,  one  was  introduced  by*^*^^ 
Mr.  Madison  into  that  of  Virginia,  and  passed 
on  the  twenty-first  day  of  February,  1786,  which 
appointed  Edmund  Randolph,  James  Madison 
Jr.,  and  six  others,  commissioners,  "  to  meet  such 
conmiissioners  as  may  be  appointed  by  other 
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Lbctumb  L 
Action  of  Vir- 
ginia. 


The  Annapolis 
Conyention. 


CoDgreBs  reluc- 
tant to  act. 


States  in  the  Union,  at  a  time  and  place  to  be 
agreed,  to  take  into  consideration  the  trade  of 
the  United  States ;  to  examine  the  relative  situ- 
ation and  trade  of  the  said  States ;  to  consider  - 
how  far  a  uniform  system  in  their  commercial 
regulations  may  be  necessary  to  their  common 
interest  and  their  permanent  harmony.'* 

This  committee  was  directed  to  transmit  copies 
of  the  resolution  to  the  several  States,  with  a 
letter  requesting  their  concurrence,  and  propos- 
ing a  time  and  place  for  the  meeting.  The  time 
agreed  upon  was  in  September,  1786,  and  the 
place  was  Annapolis.  Nine  States  appointed 
delegates,  but  those  of  five  States  only  attended. 
These  were  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia,  and  Delaware.  Four  other 
States  appointed  delegates  who,  for  various  rea- 
sons, did  not  appear,  or  came  too  late.  Of  course 
such  a  convention  as  this  could  do  little  but 
make  recommendations.  What  it  did  was  to 
suggest  a  convention  of  delegates  from  all  the 
States,  "to  devise  such  further  provisions  as 
might  appear  to  be  necessary  to  render  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Federal  Government  adequate 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  Union."  It  also  pro- 
posed that  whatever  should  be  agreed  upon  by 
such  a  convention  should  be  reported  to  Con- 
gress, and  confirmed  by  the  legislatures  of  all 
the  States. 

This  resolution  and  an  accompanying  report 
were  presented  to  Congress,  which  manifested 
much  reluctance  and  a  very  unreasonable  delay 
in  acting  upon  it,  and  a  want  of  any  earnest 
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approval  of  the  plan.  But  the  proceedmgs  of  lectum  i. 
the  Annapolis  convention  had  been  laid  before. ti^t^toact! ^^ 
the  legislatures  of  the  States,  where  they  met 
with  a  more  cordial  reception,  and  the  action  of 
several  of  them  in  approving  the  recommenda- 
tion  for  a  convention,  and  appointing  delegates 
to  attend  it,  finally  overcame  the  hesitation  of 
Congress.  That  body,  accordingly,  on  the  21st 
of  February,  1787,  resolved  that,  in  its  opinion, 
^  it  was  expedient  that  on  the  second  Monday  u  acts  fayorabiy. 
in  May  next,  a  convention  of  delegates,  who 
shall  have  been  appointed  by  the  several  States, 
be  held  at  Philadelphia,  for  the  sole  and  express 
purpose  of  revising  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, and  reporting  to  Congress  and  the  several 
legislatures  such  alterations  and  provisions  there- 
in as  shall,  when  agreed  to  in  Congress,  and 
confirmed  by  the  States,  render  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  govern- 
ment and  the  preservation  of  the  Union.'' 

On  the  day  thus  recommended,  —  May  14th,  The  Conyention 
—  delegates  from  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  ™®®^ 
met  and  adjourned  from  day  to  day  imtil  the 
25th,  during  which  period  delegates  from  other 
States  made  their  appearance.  On  that  day  the 
delegates  of  seven  States,  duly  appointed,  being 
present,  the  convention  was  organized  by  the 
election  of  Greneral  Washington  as  its  president, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Franklin.  On  the  28th  the 
representation  in  the  convention  was  increased 
to  nine  States ;  and  on  the  29th  Edmund  Raq- 
dolph,  delegate  from  Virginia,  and  governor  of 
that  State,  inaugurated  the  work  of  the  conven- 
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Lbctubb  I. 
The  Conventioii 
meets. 

It  frames  the 
Gonstltution.- 


Rhode  Island  not 
represented. 


Reasons  for  it. 


tion  by  a  speech  in  which  he  presented  an  out- 
line of  a  constitution  for  its  consideration. 

From  this  time  on,  the  convention  labored 
assiduously  and  without  intermission,  until,  on 
the  seventeenth  day  of  September,  one  hundred 
years  ago,  it  closed  its  work  by  presenting  a 
completed  instrument,  which,  being  subsequently 
ratified  by  the  States,  became  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

All  the  States  except  Rhode  Island  were  finally 
represented  in  the  invention  and  took  part  i^ 
framing  the  instrument,  a  majority  of  the  dele- 
gates of  each  State  assenting  to  it.  That  State 
sent  no  delegate  to  the  convention;  and  when 
the  Constitution  was  presented  to  it  for  ratifica- 
tion no  convention  was  called  for  that  purpose 
until  after  it  had  gone  into  operation  as  the 
organic  law  of  the  National  Government.  It 
was  two  years  before  she  accepted  it  and  became 
in  reality  a  State  of  the  Union. 

It  is  a  matter  for  profound  reflection  by  the 
philosophical  statesman,  that,  while  the  most 
efficient  motive  in  bringing  the  other  States 
into  this  convention  was  a  desire  to  amend  the 
situation  in  regard  to  trade  among  the  States, 
and  to  secure  a  imiform  system  of  commercial 
regulation,  as  necessary  to  the  common  interest 
and  permanent  harmony,  the  course  of  Rhode 
Island  was  mainly  governed  by  the  considera- 
tion that  her  superior  advantages  of  location, 
and  the  possession  of  what  was  supposed  to  be 
the  best  harbor  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  should  not 
be  subjected  to  the  control  of  a  Congress  which 
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was  by  that  instrument  expressly  authorized  lbctube  i. 
"  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  °*  ^'  ^' 
among  the  several  States/'  and  which  also  de- 
clared that  "  no  preference  shall  be  given  by 
any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the 
ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another,  nor 
any  vessel  bound  to  or  from  one  State  be  obliged 
to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another." 

That  the  spirit  which  actuated  Rhode  Island 
still  exists,  and  is  foimd  in  other  States  of  the 
Union,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  at  no 
time  since  the  formation  of  the  Union  has  there 
been  a  period  when  there  were  not  to  be  found 
in  the  statute-books  of  some  of  the  States  acts 
passed  in  violation  of  this  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution, imposing  taxes  and  other  burdens  upon 
the  free  interchange  of  commodities,  discrimi- 
nating against  the  productions  of  other  States, 
and  attempting  to  establish  regulations  of  com- 
merce, which  the  Constitution  says  shall  only  be 
done  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  session  of  the  Supreme  Court 
which  ended  in  May  last  ^  no  less  than  four  or 
five  decisions  of  the  highest  importance  were 
rendered,  declaring  statutes  of  as  many  differ- 
ent States  to  be  void,  because  they  were  forbid- 
den by  this  provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

We  need  not  here  pursue  the  detailed  history  The  constitution 
of  the  ratification  and  adoption  of  the  Constitu-  *<»®p*«*- 
lion  by  the  States.     The  instrument  itself,  and 
the  resolution  of  Congress  submitting  it  to  the 

.   1  October  Term,  1886.    118  U.  S.-122  U.  S. 
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Lecture  I.        States,  both  provided  that  it  should   go   into 
i^eptedL^  ^^  ^  Operation  when  adopted  by  nine  States.     Eleven 

of  them  accepted  it  in  their  first  action  in  the 
matter.  North  Carolina  delayed  a  short  time, 
and  Rhode  Island  two  years  later  changed  her 
mind ;  and  thus  the  thirteen  States  which  had 
united  in  the  struggle  for  independence  became 
a  nation  under  this  form  of  government. 

And  transmitted         Let  US  COUsidcr  UOW  the  task  which   the  con- 
to  Congress,        vention  undertook  to  perform,  the   difficulties 

which  lay  in  its  way,  and  the  success  which 
attended  its  efforts.  In  submitting  to  Congress 
the  result  of  their  labors,  the  convention  accom- 
panied the  instrument  with  a  letter  signed  under 
its  authority  by  its  president,  and  addressed  to 
the  President  of  Congress.  Perhaps  no  public 
document  of  the  times  so  short,  yet  so  impor- 
tant, is  better  worth  consideration  than  this  let- 
ter, dated  September  17,  1787.  From  it  I 
must  beg  your  indulgence  to  read  the  follow- 
ing extracts  :  — 

"  Sir  :  —  We  now  have  the  honor  to  submit  to 
the  consideration  of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled  that  Constitution  which  has 
appeared  to  us  the  most  advisable.  The  friends 
of  our  country  have  long  seen  and  desired  that 
the  power  of  making  war,  peace,  and  treaties, 
that  of  levying  money  and  regulating  com- 
merce,  and  the  correspondent  executive  and 
judicial  authorities,  should  be  fully  and  effectu- 
ally vested  in  the  general  government  of  the 
Union ;  but  the  impropriety  of  delegating  such 
extensive  trusts  to  one  body  of  men  "  (meaning 
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Congress)  "  is  evident.    Hence  results  the  neces-  lecture  l 
sity  of  a  different  organization.     It  is  obviously  ^  qJ^^, 
impracticable  in  the  federal  government  of  these 
States  to  secure  all  the  rights  of  independent 
sovereignty  to  each,  and  yet  provide  for  the 
interests  and  safety  of  all.''     Again :  — 

"  In  all  our  deliberations  on  this  subject  we 
kept  steadily  in  view  that  which  appears  to  us 
the  greatest  interest  of  every  true  American, 
—  the  consolidation  of  our  Union,  in  which  is 
involved  our  prosperity,  felicity,  safety,  perhaps 
our  national  existence.  This  important  consid- 
eration, seriously  and  deeply  impressed  on  our 
minds,  led  each  State  in  the  convention  to  be 
less  rigid  on  pomts  of  inferior  magnitude  than 
might  otherwise  be  expected ;  and  thus  the  Con- 
stitution which  we  now  present  is  the  result  of 
a  spirit  of  amity,  and  of  that  natural  deference 
and  concession  which  the  peculiarity  of  our  polit- 
ical situation  rendered  indispensable." 

The  instrument  framed  under  the  influence  of 
these  principles  is  introduced  by  language  very 
similar.  The  opening  sentence  reads  :  "  We, 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form 
a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure 
domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common 
defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  pos- 
terity, do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution 
for  the  United  States  of  America." 

This   Constitution   has   been    tested    by  the  Opposition  to  it. 
experience   of  a  century  of  its  operation,  and 
in  the  light  of  this  experience  it  may  be  well 
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Lecture  I.        to  Consider  its  value.     Many  of  its  most  im- 
opposition  to  it.   pQrtaj^t  features  met  with  earnest  and  vigorous 

opposition.  This  opposition  was  shown  in  the 
convention  which  presented  it,  and  the  conven- 
tions of  the  States  called  to  ratify  it.  In  both, 
the  struggle  in  its  favor  was  arduous  and  doubt- 
ful, the  opposition  able  and  active. 
Objections  urged  Perhaps  the  wisdom  of  this  great  instrument 
**^*^'  *^  cannot  be  better  seen  than  by  reconsidering  at 

this  time  some  of  the  most  important  objections 
then  made  to  it.  One  of  these  which  caused  the 
opposition  of  several  delegates  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  and  their  refusal  to  sign  it, 
was  the  want  of  a  well-defined  bill  of  rights. 
The  royal  charters  of  many  of  the  colonies,  and 
the  constitutions  adopted  by  several  States  after 
the  revolt,  had  such  declarations,  mainly  asser- 
tions of  personal  rights  and  of  propositions  in- 
tended to  give  security  to  the  individual  in  his 
right  of  person  and  property  against  the  exer- 
cise of  authority  by  governing  bodies  of  the 
State.  The  Constitution  was  not  void  of  such 
protection.  It  provided  for  the  great  writ  of 
habeas  corpus^  the  means  by  which  all  unlawful 
imprisonments  and  restraints  upon  personal  lib- 
erty had  been  removed  in  the  English  and 
American  courts  since  Magna  Charta  was  pro- 
claimed; and  it  declared  that  the  privilege  of 
that  writ  should  not  be  suspended,  unless  in 
cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  safety 
should  require  it.  The  Constitution  also  de- 
clared that  no  ex  post  fojeto  law  or  bill  of 
attainder  should  be  passed  by  Congress;   and 
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no  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts  by  lecture  i. 
any  State.  It  secured  the  trial  by  jury  of  all  J^'l^;^  "*^ 
crimes  within  the  State  where  the  offence  was 
committed-  It  defined  treason  so  as  to  require 
some  overt  act,  which  must  be  proved  by  two 
witnesses,  or  confessed  in  open  court,  for  con- 
viction. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  experience  has 
demonstrated  the  sufficiency  of  these  for  the 
purpose  which  the  advocates  of  a  bill  of  rights 
had  in  view,  because,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  several  of  the  States  made  in  the  act  of  rati- 
fjing  the  Constitution,  or  by  legislatures  at  their 
first  meeting  subsequently,  twelve  amendments 
were  proposed  by  Congress,  ten  of  which  were 
immediately  ratified  by  the  requisite  number  of 
States,  and  became  part  of  the  Constitution 
within  two  or  three  years  of  its  adoption. 

In  the  presentation  and  ratification  of  these 
amendments,  the  advocates  of  a  specific  bill  of 
rights,  and  those  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
strong  power  conferred  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, united ;  and  many  statesmen  who  leaned 
to  a  strong  government  for  the  nation  were  will- 
ing, now  that  the  Government  was  established, 
to  win  to  its  favor  those  who  distrusted  it  by 
the  adoption  of  these  amendments.     Hence  a 
very  slight   examination  of  them    shows  that 
all  of  them  are  restrictions  upon  the  power  of 
the  General  Government,  or  upon  the  modes  of 
exercising  that  power,  or  declarations  of  the 
powers  remaining  with  the  States  and  with  the 
people.     They  establish  certain  private  rights  of 
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lbcturb  I.        persons  and  property  which  the  General  Govern- 

2ET  ""^^  ^^^^  ^^y  ^^*  violate.     As  regards  these  last, 

it  is  not  believed  that  any  acts  of  intentional 
oppression  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  have  called  for  serious  reprehension ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  history  pomts  us  to  no  govern- 
ment in  which  the  freedom  of  the  citizen  and 
the  rights  of  property  have  been  better  protected 
and  life  and  liberty  more  firmly  secured. 

As  regards  the  question  of  the  relative  dis- 
tribution of  the  powers  necessary  to  organized 
society,  between  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments, more  will  be  said  hereafter. 

As  soon  as  it  became  apparent  to  the  con- 
vention that  the  new  government  must  be  a 
nation,  resting  for  its  support  upon  the  people 
over  whom  it  exercised  authority,  and  not  a 
league  of  independent  States,  brought  together 
under  a  compact  on  which  each  State  should 
place  its  own  construction,  the  question  of  the 
relative  power  of  those  States  in  the  new  gov- 
ernment became  a  subject  of  serious  difference. 
There  were  those  in  the  convention  who  insisted 
that  in  the  legislative  body,  where  the  most 
important  powers  must  necessarily  reside,  the 
States  should,  as  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
stand  upon  a  perfect  equality,  each  State  hav- 
ing but  one  vote ;  and  tliis  feature  was  finally 
retained  m  that  part  of  the  Constitution  which 
vested  in  Congress  the  election  of  the  President, 
when  there  should  be  a  failure  to  elect  by  the 
electoral  college  in  the  regular  mode  prescribed 
by  that  instrument.     The  contest  in  the  conven- 
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tion  became  narrowed  to  the  composition  of  the  Lectu&b  i. 
Senate,  after  it  had  been  determined  that  the  ^^T^^  ^«*^ 

'  against  it. 

l^islature  should  consist  of  two  distinct  bodies, 
^ttmg  apart  from  each  other,  and  voting  sepa- 
rately. One  of  these  was  to  be  a  popular  body, 
elected  directly  by  the  people  at  short  intervals. 
The  other  was  to  be  a  body  more  limited  in 
numbers,  with  longer  terms  of  office ;  and  this, 
with  the  manner  of  their  appointment,  was 
designed  to  give  stability  to  the  policy  of  the 
Government,  and  to  be  in  some  sense  a  restraint 
upon  sudden  impulses  of  popular  will. 

With  regard  to  the  popular  branch  of  the 
l^slature,  there  did  not  seem  to  be  much  diffi- 
culty in  establishing  the  proposition,  that  in 
some  general  way  each  State  should  be  repre- 
sented in  it  in  proportion  to  its  population,  and 
that  each  member  of  the  body  should  vote  with 
equal  effect  on  all  questions  before  it.  But 
when  it  was  sought  by  the  larger  and  more 
populous  States,  as  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Massachusetts^  to  apply  this  principle  to  the 
composition  of  the  Senate,  the  resistance  of  the 
smaller  States  became  stubborn,  and  they  refused 
to  yield.  The  feeling  arising  under  the  discus- 
sion of  this  subject  came  nearer  causing  the 
disruption  of  the  convention  than  any  which 
agitated  its  deliberation^.  It  was  finally  settled 
by  an  agreement  that  every  State,  however  small, 
should  have  two  representatives  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  and  no  State  should  have  any 
more ;  and  that  no  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion should  deprive  any  State  of  its  equal  suf- 
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Lecture  I.         frage  ill  the  Senate  without  its  consent.     As  the 
aXut."  "'**'  Senate  has  the  same  power  in  enacting  laws  as 

the  House  of  Representatives,  and  as  each  State 
has  its  two  votes  in  that  body,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  smaller  States  secured,  when  they  are 
in  a  united  majority,  the  practical  power  of 
defeating  all  legislation  which  was  unacceptable 
to  them. 

What  has  the  experience  of  a  century  taught 
us  on  this  question  ?  It  is  certainly  true  that 
there  have  been  many  expressions  of  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  operation  of  a  principle  which 
gives  to  each  of  the  six  New  England  States, 
situated  compactly  together,  as  much  power  in 
the  Senate  in  making  laws,  in  ratifying  treaties, 
and  in  confirming  or  rejecting  appointments  to 
oflBce,  as  is  given  to  the  great  State  of  New 
York,  which,  both  in  population  and  wealth, 
exceeds  all  the  New  England  States,  and  nearly 
if  not  quite  equals  them  in  territory. 

But  if  we  are  to  form  an  opinion  from  demon- 
strations against,  or  attempts  to  modify,  this 
feature  of  the  Constitution,  or  any  feature 
which  concerns  exclusively  the  fimctions  of  the 
Senate,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  say  that  the 
ablest  of  our  public  men,  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
nation,  are  in  the  mam  satisfied  with  the  work 
of  the  convention  on  this  point  after  a  hundred 
years  of  observation.  And  it  is  believed  that  the 
existence  of  an  important  body  in  our  system  of 
government,  not  wholly  the  mere  representative 
of  population,  has  exercised  a  wholesome  con- 
servatism on  many  occasions  in  our  history. 
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Another  feature  of  the  Constitution  which  lecttteb  i. 
met  with  earnest  opposition  was  the  vesting  of  ^^^^^j^' "'^®^ 
the  executive  power  in  a  single  magistrate. 
"While  Hamilton  would  have  preferred  a  mon- 
arch, with  strong  restriction  on  his  authority, 
like  that  in  England,  he  soon  saw  that  even  his 
great  influence  could  not  carry  the  convention 
with  him.  There  were  not  a  few  members  who 
preferred  in  that  matter  the  system  of  a  single 
body  (as  the  Congress)  in  which  should  be 
reposed  all  the  power  of  the  nation,  or  a  coim- 
cil,  or  executive  committee,  appointed  by  that 
body  and  responsible  to  it.  There  were  others 
who  preferred  an  executive  council  of  several 
members,  not  owing  its  appointment  to  Con- 
gress. 

It  was   urged   against    our  Constitution   by 
many  liberty-loving  men,  both  in  the  convention 
and  out  of  it,  that  it  conferred  upon  the  execu- 
tive, a  single  individual,  whose  election   for  a 
term  of  four  years  was  carefully  removed  from 
the  direct  vote  of  the  people,  powers  dangerous 
to  the  existence  of  free  government.     It  was 
said  that  with  the  appointment  of  all  the  oflBcers 
of  the  Government,  civil  and  military,  the  sword 
and  the  purse  of  the  nation  in  his  hands,  the 
power   to   prevent  the  enactment   of   laws  to 
which  he  did  not  assent,  —  unless  they  could  be 
passed  over  his  objection  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds 
in  each  of  the  two  legislative  houses,  —  and  the 
actual  use  of  this  power  for  four  years  without 
interruption,  an  ambitious  man,  of   great  per- 
sonal popularity,  could  establish  his  power  dur- 
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Lecture  I.         ing  his  own  life  and  transmit  it  to  his  family  as 

S"ir  "''•' a  perpetual  dynasty. 

Perhaps  of  all  objections  made  to  important 
features  of  the  Constitution  this  one  had  more 
plausibility,  and  was  urged  with  most  force- 
But  if  the  century  of  our  experience  has  demon- 
strated anything,  it  is  the  fallacy  of  this  objec- 
tion and  of  all  the  reasons  urged  in  its  support. 
The  objection  that  the  electoral  college  was  a 
contrivance  to  remove  the  appointment  of  the 
President  from  the  control  of  popular  suffrage, 
was,  if  it  had  any  merit,  speedily  overcome 
without  any  infraction  of  the  Constitution  by 
the  democratic  tendencies  of  the  people.  The 
electors  composing  the  college,  who,  it  was  sup- 
posed,  would  each  exercise  an  independent  judg- 
ment  in  casting  his  vote  for  President,  soon 
came  to  be  elected  themselves  on  distinct 
pledges  made  beforehand,  that  they  would  vote 
for  some  person  designated  as  a  popular  favorite 
for  that  office.  So  that  at  the  present  time  the 
electors  of  each  State,  in  sending  to  the  capital 
their  votes  for  President,  do  but  record  the  in- 
struction of  a  majority  of  the  citizens  voting  in 
that  State.  The  term  of  four  years  for  the 
Presidential  office  is  not  now  deemed  too  long 
by  any  one,  while  there  are  many  who  would 
desire  that  it  should  be  made  longer,  say  seven 
or  ten  years. 

The  power  of  appointment  to  office  requires 
the  consent  of  the  Senate  to  its  exercise ;  and 
that  body  has  asserted  its  right  of  refusing  that 
assent  so  courageously  and  so  freely,  that  there 
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can  be  no  real  fear  of  its  successful  use  by  the  lecture  i. 

President  in  a  manner  to  endanger  the  liberty  ^i^s^^  ^^^^ 

of  the  country,  unless  the  Senate  itself  shall  be 

utterly  corrupted.     Nor  can  the  means  for  such 

corruption  be  obtained  from  the  public  treasury, 

unless  Congress  in  both  branches  shall  become 

80  degenerate  as  to  consent  to  such  use. 

Nor  have  we  had  in  this  country  any  want  of 
ambitious  men,  who  have  earnestly  desired  the 
Presidency,  or,  having  it  once,  have  longed  for 
a  continuation  of  it  at  the  end  of  the  lawful 
term.    And  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  almost  a 
custom  when  a  President  has  filled  his  office  for 
one  t€rm  acceptably,  that  he  is  to  be  re-elected, 
if  his  political  party  continues  to  be  a  popular 
majority.      Our  people   have  also   shown    the 
usual  l^pro-worship  of  successful  military  chief- 
tains, and  rewarded  them   by  election  to   the 
Presidency.     In  proof  of  this  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to   mention   the   names    of    Washington, 
Jackson,   Harrison,   Taylor,    and    Grant.       In 
some  of  them  there  has  been  no  want  of  ambi- 
tion, nor  of  the  domineering  disposition,  which 
is  often   engendered    by   the   use  of    military 
power.     Yet  none  of  these  men  have  had  more 
than  two  terms  of  the  office.     And  though  a 
few  years  ago  one  of  the  most  largely  circulated 
newspapers  of  the  United  States  wrote  in   its 
paper  day  after  day  articles  headed  "Caesarism," 
charging  danger  to  the  republic  from  one  of  its 
greatest  benefactors  and  military  chiefs,  it  ex- 
cited no  attention  but  derision,  and  deserved  no 
other. 
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LKCTtTRE  L  There  is  no  danger  in  this  country  from  the 

^^^^ions  urge    p^^^j.  reposed  in  the  Presidential  ofl&ce.     There 

is,  as  sad  experience  shows,  far,  far  more  danger 
from  nihilism  and  assassination,  than  from  am- 
bition  in  our  public  servants. 

So  far  have  the  incumbents  of  the  Presidency, 
during  the  hundred  years  of  its  history,  been 
from  grasping,  or  attempting  to  grasp,  powers 
not  warranted  by  the  Constitution,  and  so  far 
from  exercising  the  admitted  power  of  that  oflBce 
in  a  despotic  manner,  that  a  candid  student  of 
our  political  history  during  that  time  cannot  fail 
to  perceive  that  no  one  of  the  three  great  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  —  the  Legislative,  the 
Executive,  and  the  Judicial  —  has  been  more 
shorn  of  its  just  powers,  or  crippled  in  the 
exercise  of  them,  than  the  Presidency.    ,  . 

In  regard  to  the  function  of  appointment  to 
office,  —  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  ex- 
ecutive duties,  —  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution 
requires  that  the  President  shall  exercise  freely 
his  best  judgment  and  follow  his  most  sincere 
conviction  in  selecting  proper  men. 

It  is  undeniable  that  for  many  years  past,  by 
the  gradual  growth  of  custom,  it  has  come  to 
pass  that  in  the  nomination  of  officers  by  the 
President,  he  has  so  far  submitted  to  be  governed 
by  the  wishes  and  recommendations  of  interested 
members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  that  the 
purpose  of  the  Constitution  in  vesting  this  power 
in  him,  and  the  right  of  the  public  to  hold  him 
personally  responsible  for  each  and  every  ap- 
pointment he  makes,  are  largely  defeated.     In 
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other  words,  the  great  principle  lying  at  the  lecture  i. 
foundation  of  all  free  governments,  that  the  leg-  ^StT  "'^'"^ 
islative  and  executive  departments  shall  be  kept 
separate,   is  invaded    by  the  participation    of 
members  of  Congress  in  the   exercise  of  the 
appointing  power. 

History  teaches  us  in  no  mistaken  language 
how  often  customs  and  practices,  which  were 
originated  without  lawful  warrant  and  opposed 
to  the  sound  construction  of  the  law,  have  come 
to  overload  and  pervert  it ;  as  commentators  on 
the  text  of  Holy  Scripture  have  established  doc- 
trines wholly  at  variance  with  its  true  spirit. 

Without  considering  many  minor  objections 
made  to  the  Constitution  during  the  process  of 
its  formation  and  adoption,  let  us  proceed  to 
that  gne  which  was  the  central  point  of  contest 
then,  and  which,  transferred  to  the  question  of 
construing  that  instrument,  has  continued  to 
divide  statesmen  and  politicians  to  the  present 
time. 

The  convention  was  divided  m  opinion  between 
those  who  desired  a  strong  national  government, 
capable  of  sustaining  itself  by  the  exercise  of 
suitable  powers,  and  invested  by  the  Constitu- 
tion with  such  powers,  and  those  who,  regarding 
'  the  Articles  of  Confederation  as  a  basis,  proposed 
to  strengthen  the  General  Government  in  a  very 
few  particulars,  leaving  it  chiefly  dependent  on 
the  action  of  the  States  themselves  for  its  sup- 
port and  for  the  enforcement  of  its  laws. 

Let  us  deal  tenderly  with  the  Articles  of  Con-  ^rtSof  °'  ^^'^ 
federation.     We  should  here,  on  this  glorious  confederaUoD. 
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Lecture  l  anniversary,  feel  grateful  for  any  instrumentality 
Ar^^t''^'^''  which  helped  us  in  the  days  of  our  earUest  strug- 
coniederation.     gle.     Very  few  are  now  found  to  say  anything 

for  these  Articles,  yet  they  constituted  the  nom- 
inal bond  which  held  the  States  together  during 
the  war  of  independence.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  the  sense  of  a  common  cause  and  a  common 
danger  probably  did  more  to  produce  this  united 
effort  than  any  other  motives.  But  the  Arti- 
cles served  their  purpose  for  the  occasion ;  and 
though,  when  the  pressure  of  unminent  danger 
was  removed,  they  were  soon  discovered  to  be  a 
rope  of  sand,  let  them  rest  in  a  peaceful,  honor- 
able remembrance. 
Federal  and  Stete-  Between  those  who  favored  a  strong  govern- 
Si^^wS^^    ment  of  the  Union  and  those  who  were  willing 

to  grant  it  but  little  power  at  the  expense  pf  the 
States,  there  were  various  shades  of  opinion; 
and  while  it  was  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the 
convention  that "  the  greatest  interest  of  every 
true  American  was  the  consolidation  of  the 
Union,'*  there  were  many  who  were  unwilling 
to  attain  this  obiect  by  detaching  the  necessary 
powers  from  the  States  and  confLing  them  on 
the  National  Government. 

These  divergent  views  had  their  effect,  both 
in  the  constitutional  convention  and  in  those 
held  for  its  ratification.  Around  this  central 
point  the  contention  raged,  and  it  was  only  by 
compromises  and  concessions,  dictated  by  the 
necessity  of  each  yielding  something  for  the 
common  good,  —  so  touchingly  mentioned  in 
the  letter  of  the  convention  to  Congress,  —  that 
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the  result  was  finally  reached.     The  patriotism  lecture  i. 
and  the  love  of  liberty  of  each  party  were  undis-  Rj^ht^^cipier 
puted.      The  anxiety  for  a  government  which  of  Construction. 
would  best  reconcile  the  possession  of  powers 
essential  to  the  State  governments  with  those 
necessary  to  the  existence  and  efficiency  of  the 
government  of  the  Union,  was  equal;  and  the 
long  struggle  since  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution, on  the  same  line  of  thought,  in  its  con- 
struction, shows  how  firmly  these  different  views 
were  imbedded  in  our  political  theories. 

The  party  which  came  to  be  called  the  party 
of  State's  Rights  has  always  dreaded  that  the 
alleged  supremacy  of  the  national  power  would 
overthrow  the  State  governments,  or  control 
them  to  an  extent  incompatible  with  any  useful 
existence.  Their  opponents  have  been  equally 
confident  that  powers  essential  to  the  successful 
conduct  of  the  General  Government,  which  either 
expressly  or  by  implication  are  conferred  on  it 
by  the  Constitution,  were  denied  to  it  by  the 
principles  of  the  State's  Right  party.  The  one 
believed  in  danger  to  the  States,  from  the  theory 
which  construed  with  a  free  and  liberal  rule  the 
grants  of  power  to  the  General  Government,  and 
the  other  believed  that  such  a  construction  of 
the  Constitution  was  consistent  with  the  purpose 
and  spirit  of  that  instrument,  and  essential  to 
the  perpetuity  of  the  nation. 

K  experience  can  teach  anything  on  the  sub- 
ject of  theories  of  government,  the  late  civil  war 
teaches  unmistakably  that  those  who  believed 
the  source  of  danger  to  be  in  the  strong  powers 
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L«mmE  L        of  the  Federal  Grovernment  were  in  error,  and 

SSt-^Sr  '^'  '^^^  -ho.  believed  that  such  powers  were 
Of  Construction,    necessary   to   its    safe   conduct   and   continued 

existence  were  in  the  right.  The  attempted  de- 
struction of  the  Union  by  eleven  States,  which 
were  part  of  it,  and  the  apparent  temporary  suc- 
cess of  the  effort,  were  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
capacity  of  the  States  under  the  Constitution  for 
concerted  action,  by  organized  movements,  with 
all  the  machinery  ready  at  hand  to  raise  armies 
and  establish  a  central  government.  And  the 
ultimate  failure  of  the  attempt  is  to  be  attributed 
with  equal  clearness  to  the  exercise  of  those 
powers  of  the  General  Government,  under  the 
Constitution,  which  were  denied  to  it  by  extreme 
advocates  of  State  Rights.  And  that  this  might 
no  longer  be  matter  of  dispute,  three  new  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  were  adopted  at  the 
close  of  that  struggle,  which,  while  keeping  in 
view  the  principles  of  our  complex  form  of  State 
and  Federal  government,  and  seeking  to  disturb 
the  distribution  of  powers  among  them  as  little 
as  was  consistent  with  the  wisdom  acquired  by 
a  sorrowful  experience,  confer  additional  powers 
on  the  government  of  the  Union,  and  place  addi- 
tional restraints  upon  those  of  the  States.  May 
it  be  long  before  such  an  awful  lesson  is  again 
needed  to  decide  upon  disputed  questions  of  con- 
stitutional law. 

It  is  not  out  of  place  to  remark  that,  while 
the  pendulum  of  public  opinion  has  swung  with 
much  force  away  from  the  extreme  point  of 
State's  Right  doctrine,  there  may  be  danger  of 
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its  reaching  an  extreme  point  on  the  other  side,  lrctub.  i. 
In  my  opinion,  the  just  and  equal  observance  of  ^ht**J^cf^^ 
the  rights  of  the  States,  and  of  the  General  Gov-  of  construction, 
emment,  as  defined  by  the  present  Constitution, 
is  as  necessary  to  the  permanent  prosperity  of 
our  country,  and  to  its  existence  for   another 
century,  as  it  has  been  for  the  one  whose  close 
we  are  now  celebrating. 

Having  considered  the   objections   originally  Diviaion  of 
made  to  this  great  work,  in  the  light  of  its  oper-  p^''®"  ^^^  ^^^^ 

°  °  ^        lative,  executive, 

ation  for  a  century,  what  shall  we  say  of  it  in  and  judicial 
regard  to  those  great  features  which  were  more 
generally  acceptable  ?  The  doctrine  of  Montes- 
quieu, then  in  the  height  of  his  influence,  that 
the  powers  essential  to  all  governments  should  be 
distributed  among  three  separate  bodies  of  magis- 
tracy, —  namely,  legislative,  executive,  and  judi- 
cial,— was,  as  Madison  affirms  in  number  XL VII 
of  the  Federalisty  recognized  by  the  convention 
as  the  foundation  of  its  labors.  The  apparent 
departure  from  that  principle  in  making  the 
Senate  a  participant  in  the  exercise  of  the  ap- 
pointing power,  and  the  treaty-making  power, 
works  well,  because  the  initiative  remains  with 
the  Executive.  The  power  of  that  body  to  try 
impeachments  of  public  officers  for  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors,  a  function  essentially  judi- 
cial, while  it  has  not  produced  any  substantial 
injury,  has,  perhaps,  operated  as  a  safety-valve 
in  cases  of  great  popular  excitement.  As  an 
efficient  remedy,  it  must  be  conceded  to  be  a 
failure. 
But  the  harmony  and  success  with  which  the 
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LwrruBE  L  three  great  subdivisions  of  the  organized  govern- 
^::Z:L  i^  ^ent  of  the  Constitution  have  C0H>perated  in  the 
lative,  execuuve,  growth,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  this  great 
^  ^"  people,  constitute  the  strongest  argument  in  favor 

of  the  organic  law,  which  governs  them  all.  It 
is  the  first  successful  attempt,  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  to  lay  the  deep  and  broad  foundations 
of  a  government  for  millions  of  people  and  an 
unlimited  territory,  in  a  single  written  instru- 
ment, framed  and  adopted  in  one  great  national 
effort. 

This  instrument  comes  nearer  than  any  of 
political  origin  to  Rousseau's  idea  of  a  society 
founded  on  social  contract.  In  its  formation, 
States  and  individuals,  in  the  possession  of  equal 
rights,  —  the  rights  of  human  nature  common 
to  all,  —  met  together  and  deliberately  agreed  to 
give  up  certain  of  those  rights  to  government 
for  the  better  security  of  others ;  and  that  there 
might  be  no  mistake  about  this  agreement  it  was 
reduced  to  writing,  with  all  the  solemnities  which 
give  sanction  to  the  pledges  of  mankind. 

Other  nations  speak  of  their  constitutions, 
which  are  the  growth  of  centuries  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  maxims  of  experience,  and  the 
traditions  of  ages.  Many  of  them  deserve  the 
veneration  which  they  receive ;  but  a  constitu- 
tion, in  the  American  sense  of  the  word,  as 
accepted  in  all  the  States  of  North  and  South 
America,  means  an  instrument  in  writing,  defin- 
ing the  powers  of  government,  and  distributing 
those  powers  among  different  bodies  of  magis- 
trates for  their  more  judicious  exercise.     The 
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Constitution  of  the  United  States  not  only  did  lbcturb  i. 
this  as  regards  a  national  government,  but  i*  ^^*^|^"jj^^  ^^^^ 
established  a  federation  of  many  States  by  the  lative,  execuUve, 
same  instrument,  in  which  the  usual  fatal  de- 
fects  in  such  unions  have  been  corrected  with 
such  felicity,  that  during  the  hundred  years  of 
its  existence  the  union  of  the  States  has  grown 
stronger,  and  has  received  within  that  Union 
other  States  exceeding  in  number  those  of  the 
original  federation. 

It  is  not  only  the  first  important  written  con-  The  saocess  of  the 
stitution  found  in  history,  but  it  is  the  first  one  ""^^  '""'"^  °' 

•/  ^  government. 

which  contained  the  principles  necessary  to  the 
successful  confederation  of  numerous  powerful 
States.  I  do  not  forget,  nor  do  I  mean  to 
disparage,  our  sister,  the  federal  republic  of 
Switzerland:  but  her  continuance  as  an  inde- 
pendent power  in  Europe  is  so  largely  due  to 
her  compact  territory,  her  inaccessible  moun- 
tains, her  knowledge  of  the  necessity  of  imion 
to  safety,  and  the  policy  of  her  powerful  neigh- 
bors which  demands  of  each  other  the  recogni- 
tion of  her  rights,  that  she  hardly  forms  an 
exception.  Switzerland  stands  to-day — so  may 
she  ever  stand  —  as  the  oldest  witness  to  the 
capacity  of  a  republican  federation  of  States 
for  sound  government,  for  the  security  of  free- 
dom,  and  resistance  to  disintegrating  tendencies. 
When  we  consider  the  results  of  confedera- 
tion in  the  Olympic  Council,  and  the  Achaian 
League  of  ancient  history,  and  in  modem  times 
in  the  States  of  Holland  and  the  old  German 
Empire,  we  must  admit  that  the  United  States 
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Lecture  I.  ^  present  the  most  remarkable,  if  not  the  only  siic- 
new  fo^f*^'  ^^  cessful,  happy,  and  prosperous,  federated  govem- 
goTemment.        ment  of  the  world. 

The  growth  of  Let  US  cousider  for  a  moment  the  evidence  of 
the  United  State.,  ^j^j^     ^y^^^  ^^le  Constitution  was  finally  ratified, 

and  Rhode  Island  also  accepted  it,  the  Govern- 
ment was  composed  of  thirteen  States.  It  now 
numbers  thirty-eight.  The  inhabited  area  of 
those  States  was  found  between  the  Allegheny 
Moimtains  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  a  region 
which,  when  we  now  look  over  a  map  of  the 
United  States,  seems  to  be  but  the  eastern  bor- 
der of  the  great  republic.  Its  area  now  includes 
all  the  territory  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  —  a  distance  of  over  three  thousand 
miles  east  and  west,  —  and  between  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  Great  Lakes  on  the  north  and 
the  Gulf  and  States  of  Mexico  on  the  south. 
Besides  these  thirty-eight  States,  the  remainder 
of  this  immense  region  is  divided  into  eight 
Territories,  with  an  organized  government  in 
each,  several  of  which  are  ready  to  be  admitted 
into  the  Union  as  States,  under  a  provision  of 
the  Constitution  on  that  subject,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  settled  policy  of  the  nation. 

The  thirteen  States  which  originally  organized 
this  Government  had  a  population  believed  to 
be,  in  round  numbers,  three  millions,  many  of 
whom  were  slaves.  To-day  it  seems  probable 
that  sixty  millions  are  embraced  in  the  United 
States,  in  which  there  breathes  no  soul  who  owns 
any  man  master. 

I  have  already   suggested   the   impoverished 
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condition  of  the  country  at  the  close  of  the  Rev-  lectubb  i. 
olutibnary  war.  To^lay  I  do  not  hesitate  to  1^^^^^^^ 
make  the  assertion,  that  if  you  count  only  that 
which  is  real  wealth,  and  not  accumulated*  capi- 
tal in  the  shape  of  evidences  of  debt,  —  which 
is  but  a  burden  upon  such  property,  —  I  mean, 
if  you  count  lands  and  houses  and  furniture,  and 
horses  and  cattle  and  jewels,  —  all  that  is  tangi- 
ble and  contributes  to  the  comfort  and  pleasure 
of  life,  —  the  United  States  to-day  is  the  wealth- 
iest coimtry  upon  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  is 
the  only  great  government  which  is  so  rapidly 
paying  off  its  national  debt  that  it  is  begging 
its  creditors  to  accept  their  money  not  yet  due, 
with  a  reasonable  rebate  for  interest. 

Under  the  Government  established  by  this 
Constitution  we  have,  in  the  century  which  we 
are  now  overlooking,  had  three  important  wars, 
such  as  are  always  accompanied  by  hazardous 
shocks  to  all  governments.  In  the  first  of  these 
we  encountered  the  British  Empire,  the  most 
powerful  nation  then  on  the  globe,  —  a  nation 
which  had  successfully  resisted  Napoleon,  with 
all  the  power  of  Europe  at  his  back.  If  we  did 
not  attain  all  we  fought  for  in  that  contest,  we 
displayed  an  energy  and  courage  which  com- 
manded for  us  an  honorable  stand  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 

In  the  second, — the  war  with  Mexico, — while 
our  reputation  as  a  warlike  people  suffered  no 
diminution,  we  made  large  accessions  of  valuable 
territory,  out  of  which  States  have  been  since 
made  members  of  the  Union. 
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lbctube  I.  The  last  war, — the  recent  civil  war,  — in  the 

STaCsStei.  i^umber  of  men  engaged  in  it,  in  the  capacity 

of  the  weapons  and  instruments  of  destruction 
brought  into  operation,  and  in  the  importance 
of  the  result  to  humanity  at  large,  must  be 
esteemed  the  greatest  war  that  the  history  of 
the  world  presents.  It  was  brought  about  by  the 
attempt  of  eleven  of  the  States  to  destroy  the 
Union.  This  was  resisted  by  the  Government 
of  that  Union  under  the  powers  granted  to  it  by 
the  Constitution.  Its  results  were  the  emanci- 
pation of  three  millions  of  slaves,  the  suppression 
of  the  attempt  to  dissever  the  Union,  the  resump- 
tion of  an  accelerated  march  in  the  growth, 
prosperity,  and  happiness  of  this  country.  It 
also  taught  the  lesson  of  the  indestructibility  of 
the  Union,  of  the  wisdom  of  the  principles  on 
which  it  is  founded,  and  it  astonished  the  nations 
of  the  world  and  inspired  them  with  a  respect 
which  they  had  never  before  entertained  for  our 
country. 

I  venture  to  hope  that,  with  the  earnest  gaze 
of  the  wisest  and  ablest  minds  of  the  age  turned 
with  profound  interest  to  the  experiment  of  the 
federative  system,  under  our  American  Constitu- 
tion, it  may  suggest  something  to  relieve  the 
nations  of  Europe  from  burdens  so  heavy  that  if 
not  soon  removed  they  must  crush  the  social 
fabric.  Those  great  nations  cannot  go  on  for- 
ever adding  millions  upon  millions  to  their  pub- 
lic debts,  mainly  for  the  support  of  permanent 
standing  armies,  while  those  armies  make  such 
heavy  drafts  upon  the  able-bodied   men  whose 
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productive  industry  is  necessary  to  the  support  lecture  l 
of  the  people  and  of  the  government.  S'i?S';:f82te. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  this  unpleasant  subject 
further  than  to  say  that  these  standing  armies 
are  rendered  necessary  by  the  perpetual  dread  of 
war  with  neighboring  nations. 

In  the  principles  of  our  Constitution  by  which 
the  autonomy  and  domestic  government  of  each 
State  are  preserved,  while  the  supremacy  of  the 
General  Government  at  once  forbids  wars  between 
the  States,  and  enables  it  to  enforce  peace  among 
them,  we  may  discern  the  elements  of  political 
forces  suflBcient  for  the  rescue  of  European  civili- 
zation from  this  great  disaster. 

Do  I  claim  for  the  Constitution,  whose  creation 
we  celebrate  to-day,  the  sole  merit  of  the  won- 
derful epitome  which  I  have  presented  to  you  of 
the  progress  of  this  country  to  greatness,  to  pros- 
perity, to  happiness,  and  to  honor  ?  Nay,  I  do 
not;  though  language  used  by  men  of  powerful 
intellect  and  great  knowledge  of  history  might 
be  my  justification  if  I  did. 

Mr.  Bancroft,  the  venerable   historian,  who 

has  devoted  a  long  and  laborious  life  to  a  history 

of  his  country  that  is  a  monument  to  his  genius 

and  his  learning,  says  of  the  closing  hours  of  the 

convention :  "  The  members  were  awe-struck  at 

tte  result  of  their  coimsels;   the  Constitution 

was  a  nobler  work  than  any  one  of  them  believed 

possible  to  devise."     And  he  prefaces  the  volume 

of  his  invaluable  history  of  the  formation  of  the 

Constitution  with  a  sentiment  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 

^^  greatest  living  statesman  of  England,  who 
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Lecture  l         Said :  "  As  the  British  constitution  is  the  most 

uw  i^tod^tate*.  ^^^^'^^    Organism    which    has    proceeded    from 

progressive  history,  so  the  American  Constitu- 
tion is  the  most  wonderful  work  ever  struck 
ofE  at  a  given  time  by  the  brain  and  purpose 
of  man." 

And  while  I  heartily  indorse  this,  and  feel  it 
impossible  to  find  language  in  which  to  express 
my  admiration  and  my  love  for  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  my  profound  belief 
that  the  wisdom  of  man,  unaided  by  inspiration, 
has  produced  no  writing  so  valuable  to  humanity, 
I  should  fail  of  a  most  important  duty  if  I  did 
not  say  on  this  public  occasion,  that  no  amount 
of  wisdom  in  a  constitution  can  produce  wise 
government,  unless  there  is  a  suitable  response 
in  the  spirit  of  the  people. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  race,  from  whom  we  inherit 
so  much  that  is  valuable  in  our  character,  as 
well  as  our  institutions,  has  been  remarkable  in 
all  its  history  for  a  love  of  law  and  order.  While 
other  peoples,  equally  cultivated,  have  paid  their 
devotion  to  the  man  in  power,  as  representative 
of  the  law  which  he  enforces,  the  English  people, 
and  we  their  descendants,  have  venerated  the  law 
itself,  looking  past  its  administrators,  and  giving 
our  allegiance  and  our  obedience  to  the  princi- 
ples which  govern  organized  society.  It  has 
been  said  that  a  dozen  Englishmen  or  Ameri- 
cans, thrown  on  an  uninhabited  island,  would 
at  once  proceed  to  adopt  a  code  of  laws  for  their 
government,  and  elect  the  officers  who  were  to 
enforce  them.      And  certainly  this  proposition 
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is  borne  out  by  the  early  history  of  our  emi-  lbcturb  i. 
grants  to  California,  where  every  mining  camp  ST^t^Vtltes. 
organized  into  a  political  body,  and  made  laws 
for  its  own  government,  which  were  so  good  that 
Congress  adopted  them  until   they  should  be 
repealed  or  modified  by  statute* 

I  but  repeat  the  language  of  the  Supreme  conciasion. 
Court  of  the  United  States  when  I  say  that  in 
this  country  the  law  is  supreme.  No  man  is  so 
high  as  to  be  above  the  law.  No  oflBcer  of  the 
Government  may  disregard  it  with  impunity. 
To  this  inborn  and  native  regard  for  law,  as  a 
governing  power,  we  are  indebted  largely  for  the 
wonderful  success  and  prosperity  of  our  people, 
for  th#  security  of  our  rights ;  and  when  the 
highest  law  to  which  we  pay  this  homage  is  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  history  of 
the  world  has  presented  no  such  wonder  of  a 
prosperous,  happy  civil  government. 

Let  me  urge  upon  my  fellow-countrymen,  and 

especially  upon  the  rising  generation  of  them,  to 

examine  with  careful  scrutiny  all  new  theories 

of  government  and  of  social  life,  and  if  they  do 

not  rest  upon  a  foundation  of  veneration  and 

respect  for  law  as  the  bond  of  social  existence, 

let  them  be  distrusted   as   inimical  to  human 

happiness. 

And  now  let  me  close  this  address  with  a  quo- 
tation from  one  of  the  ablest  jurists  and  most 
prof oimd  commentators  upon  our  laws,  —  Chan- 
cellor Kent.  He  said,  fifty  years  ago :  "  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  was  created  by 
the  free  voice  and  joint  will  of  the  people  of 
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Lecture  I.  America  for  their  common  defence  and  general 
Conclusion.  welfare.  Its  powers  apply  to  those  great  inter- 
ests which  relate  to  this  coimtry  in  its  national 
capacity,  and  which  depend  for  their  stability 
and  protection  on  the  consolidation  of  the  Union. 
It  is  clothed  with  the  principal  attributes  of  sov- 
ereignty, and  it  is  justly  deemed  the  guardian 
of  our  best  rights,  the  source  of  our  highest  civil 
and  political  duties,  and  the  sure  means  of  our 
national  greatness." 
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The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  like  lecture  i. 
all  systems  of  government  which  are  permanent,  ^^^^^^^^o^ 
had  its  origin  in  the  history  and  necessities  of  previous  history. 
the  people  through  whose  instrumentality  and 
for  whose  benefit  it  was   formed.     Driven  by 
those  necessities,  the  people  of  the  United  Colo- 
nies assumed  and  exercised  the  national  powers 
of  a  federative  government,  before  any  written 
charter  was  made.     The  very  Act  of  Separation 
assumes  this  fact.     It  is  not  the  Declaration  of 
thirteen  individual  States,  but  of  "the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
General  Congress  assembled." 

In  Colonial  days  more  than  one  effort  had 
been  made  to  secure  a  local  imion  of  Colonies  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  These  doubtless 
contributed  more  or  less  to  the  desire  for  unity 
and  nationality  which  eventually  found  expres- 
sion in  the  Constitution.^ 

In  1765  an  American  Congress  assembled  at 
New  York,  but  it  was  a  deliberative  body  only, 
with  no  governmental  fimctions,  and  no  powers, 
executive  or  legislative.     On  the   5th  of   Sep- 

^  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States,  Last  Revision,  vol.  1, 
pp.  291,  202 ;  2  lb.  pp.  74,  76 ;  6  lb.  pp.  7,  8. 
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lectum  l        tember,  1774,  the  first  Continental  Congress  met 

in  Philadelphia.  When  it  adjourned  it  provided 
for  a  second  Congress  to  meet  in  Philadelphia 
in  the  following  May.  Before  that  time  arrived 
the  battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord  had  taken 
place. 
The  Congress  of  This  Outbreak  of  a  state  of  war  found  in  each 
i^^^'towefB.  Colony  or  Province  an   organized   government 

with  separate  functions,  exercising  a  limited 
sovereignty  under  the  king  of  Great  Britain. 
Many  of  the  broader  powers  and  functions  of 
National  Sovereignty,  which  the  Constitution 
now  places  in  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  then  resided  in  the  British  king  and  Par- 
liament. When  British  sovereignty  fell,  such 
powers  were  assumed  and  exercised,  without 
question,  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  Colonies, 
before  the  United  States  existed  as  an  indepen- 
dent nation ;  months  before  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation were  agreed  to;  years  before  they 
became  operative  by  receiving  the  assent  of  all 
the  States.  They  were  never  enjoyed  or  exer- 
cised by  the  States  separately ;  and  consequently, 
as  an  historic  fact,  independently  of  theory,  they 
could  not  have  been  retained  when  the  States 
conferred  upon  the  general  Government  other 
enumerated  powers  in  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion. 
The  United  States  Uncousciously  to  thcmselvcs  the  people  of  the 
becomes  a  nation.  United  States  werc  absorbed  into  a  new  nation- 
ality by  the  very  fact  of  their  combined  resis- 
tance to  Great  Britain.  They  carried  on  war; 
they   officered   and   maintained    armies ;    they 
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commissioned  vessels  of  war;  they  borrowed lkctto» i. 
money  and  issued  evidences  of  debt  therefor ;  ^jj^^^f ^tu^ 
Aey  created  prize  courts ;  they  acquired  terri- 
tory and  determined  what  the  nature  of  its  civil- 
ization should  be ;  they  made  treaties  with  for- 
eign powers ;  and  in  many  ways,  both  before 
and  after  the  adoption  of  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, they  exercised  the  highest  powers  of 
Bovereignty. 

This  Congress  was  both  the  Executive  and  the 
L^ature  of  the  Nation.  It  was  the  body 
which  framed  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and 
many  of  its  members  were  also  in  the  Conven- 
tion which  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Unless  that  Constitution  is  to  be  con- 
rtrned  theoretically,  and  without  regard  to  the 
iiKsidents  of  the  national  history  of  which  it  was 
the  ontoome,  a  knowledge  of  what  that  Congress 
did,  derived  from  historical  investigation,  must 
kelp  ns  in  comprehending  what  sort  of  a  govern- 
ment the  framers  of  the  Constitution  intended 
to  establish.  To  cover  this  whole  ground  would 
be  to  write  the  legislative  history  of  those  event- 
ed fourteen  years.  I  select  from  all  its  legis- 
lation three  subjects:  1,  The  Appellate  Prize 
Courts ;  2,  The  Treaties  negotiated  with  Foreign 
Powers;  3,  The  •acquisition  of  the  territory  to 
the  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  exclusion  of 
•lavery  from  it. 

1.  Appellate  Prize  Courts  of  the  Revolution. 

Soon  after  hostilities  began,  representatives  Appellate  Prize 
of  tl^  United  Colonies  assembled  together  in  Revoiutton.  * 
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Philadelphia  with  the  purpose  of  consulting  and 
legislating  for  the  common  good.  Union  existed, 
though  without  written  charter,  and  with  no 
means  of  preventing  dissolution.  The  first  ob- 
ject of  the  Continental  Congress,  after  the  bat- 
tles of  Lexington  and  Concord,  was  to  put  a 
force  in  the  field  which  would  enable  the  com- 
mander-in-chief to  hold  the  enemy  in  check. 
But  it  was  soon  discovered,  in  practice,  that 
there  was  another  element  in  the  contest  for 
which  no  provision,  adequate  or  otherwise,  had 
been  made,  and  which  Congress  had,  perhaps, 
not  taken  into  consideration. 

The  people  living  in  the  eastern  part  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, which  was  then  the  theatre  of  war, 
were  to  a  large  extent  sailors  or  fishermen ;  or 
in  some  other  way  they  got  their  living  or  their 
recreation  out  of  maritime  pursuits.  The  com- 
merce of  Boston,  Providence,  New  York,  and 
other  ports  was  carried  on  under  the  British  flag, 
with  British  money,  to  transport  British  goods. 
This  was  an  invitation  to  a  maritime  people  to 
engage  in  a  maritime  war  against  the  enemy's 
commerce.  The  invitation  was  immediately 
accepted. 

Vessels,  captured  from  time  to  time,  were 
brought  into  such  Massachusetts  ports  as  were 
not  in  the  enemy's  possession  ;  but  it  was  found 
that  no  court  existed  with  competent  jurisdiction 
to  adjudge  them  to  be  lawful  prize.  The  admi- 
ralty colonial  courts,  such  as  they  were,  existed 
under  authority  derived  from  a  royal  commis- 
sion.     This  was,   of  course,  not  available   to 
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the  seamen  of  Massachusetts  in  the  summer  of  lecture  l 

17751  Colonial 

Admiralty 

To  meet  this  emergency,  the  Council  andcourta. 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Province  ofJ^^^J^*** 
Massachusetts  Bay,  on  the  1st  of  November,  courts. 
1775,  enacted  a  statute  which  is  said  to  be  "  re- 
markable as  having  been  the  first  which  was 
passed  by  any  of  the  Colonies  for  fitting  out 
vessels  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  for  estab- 
lishing a  court  to  try  and  condemn  the  captured 
vessels  of  the  enemy."  ^  The  act  divided  the 
State  into  three  districts,  in  each  of  which  it 
established  a  Maritime  Court,  with  jurisdiction 
over  prizes,  but  differing  from  the  Admiralty 
Court  known  in  International  Law,  by  permifc- 
ting  the  facts  to  be  foimd  by  a  jury.'  Boston, 
being  occupied  by  the  enemy,  was  not  included 
in  this  division ;  but  when  the  enemy  retired, 
the  districts  were  reorganized,  and  an  appeal 
was  given  to  the  Continental  Congress  in  cases 


^  **  In  each  one  of  the  royal  colonies  in  America,  as  in  each  of 
the  other  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  the  commission  issued  to  the 
royal  goTemor  usually  invested  him  with  the  powers  of  a  vice- 
admiral.  .  .  .  Cases  of  capture  arising  in  the  Colonies  had  naturally 
gone  to  these  courts.  But  the  vice-admiralty  courts  were  rapidly 
destroyed  by  the  Revolution.  Where  the  governor  had  acted  as 
judge,  he  was  now  in  flight.  .  .  .  Nor  could  judges  sit  by  virtue 
of  commissions  from  King  George  to  give  judgment  respecting 
prizes  captured  from  him.  The  vice-admiralty  courts  continued  in 
ezlBtenoe  in  those  places  only  which  were  occupied  by  royal  forces.'* 
—  7%«  Predecessor  of  the  Supreme  Court,  by  J.  F.  Jameson,  Ph.D., 
being  Essay  1  in  Essays  in  the  Constitutional  History  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Formative  Period,  p.  5,  edited  by  Professor  Jameson. 

«  3  Sparks'  Washfaigton,  154,  n. 

•  Act  of  November  1, 1776.  Acts  and  Resolutions  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Maaaachnsetta  Bay,  vol.  6,  p.  4dd. 
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LKcnmE  I.        of  vessels  fitted  out  at  the  charge  of  the  United 

Massachusetts       r«^i-.^:rx« 
Admiralty  ColonieS. 

Courts.  This  act  apparently  came  at  once  into  the 

hands  of  General  Washington.  On  the  11th 
day  of  the  same  November  in  which  it  was 
enacted,  he  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  the  Prefident 
of  Congress,  and  suggested  that  such  a  court 
should  "be  established  by  authority  of  Con- 
gress, to  take  cognizance  of  prizes  made  by  the 
Action  of  Continental   vessels,"   adding,    "whatever    the 

Washington.       mode  is  which  they  are  pleased  to  adopt,  theirs 

is  an  absolute  necessity  of  its  being  speedily^ 
determined  on." 
Congress  becomes     This  letter  was.  On  its  receipt,  referred  to  a 
M  Appellate       committee,  who  on  the  23d  of  the  same  Novem- 

Court  in  Prize 

Cases.  ber,  brought   in  their  report.     After  a  debate 

running  over  parts  of  the  following  two  days,  a 
series  of  resolutions,  appended  to  the  report, 
was  adopted  and  passed.  These  resolutions 
authorized  the  capture  of  prizes  on  the  high  seas ; 
legalized  those  already  made ;  settled  a  rate  of 
distribution  of  prize  money  (a  settlement  which 
was  afterwards  modified) ;  provided  that  suits 
for  condemnation  should  be  commenced  in  the 
first  instance  in  Colonial  Courts,  and,  further, 
contained  the  following  section  respecting  ap- 
peals : 

"6.  That  in  all  cases  an  appeal  shall  be 
allowed  to  the  Congress,  or  such  person  or  per- 
sons as  they  shall  appoint  for  the  trial  of  appeals, 
provided  the  appeal  be  demanded  within  five 
days  after  definitive  sentence,  and  such  appeal 
be  lodged  with  the  Secretary  of  Congress  within 
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forty  days  afterwards,  and  provided  the  party  lbctub»  l 
appealing  shall  give  security  to  prosecute  the^^^"^j^"" 
said  appeal  to  effect ;  and  in  case  of  the  death  of  ck)art  in  Prise 
the  Secretary  during  the  recess  of  Congress,  then  ^^*"^ 
the  said  appeal  to  be  lodged  in  Congress  within 
twenty  days  after  the  meeting  thereof." 

When  Washington  learned  of  this  action,  he 
wrote  to  the  President  of  Congress:  "The  re- 
solves relating  to  captures  made  by  Continental 
armed  vessels  only  want  a  court  established  for 
trial  to  make  them  complete.  This,  I  hope,  will 
soon  be  done,  as  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  urge 
it  often  to  the  Congress." 

This  suggestion  of  Congress  was  responded  to  The  Colonies 
sooner  or  later  by  all  the  Colonies  and  States  ^°'V^^!^f* 

•^  ^  ^  ^  Prize  Jurisdiction 

except  New  York,  whose  maritime  counties  were  on  (k^gNm. 
in  the  possession  of  the  enemy  from  the  autimin 
of  1776  until  the  close  of  the  war.  A  detailed 
account  of  this  legislation  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix  to  Volume  131  of  the  United  States 
Reports.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that  all 
the  States  except  New  York  created  prize 
courts,  and  gave  an  appellate  jurisdiction  to 
Congress  from  their  judgments;  but  in  nearly 
or  quite  every  one,  provision  was  made  for  a 
trial  of  the  facts  by  a  jury,  from  which  great 
trouble  arose,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

The  State  Courts,  organized  under  these  sev-  Decisions  of  the 
eral  statutes,  evidently  had  plenty  to  do.   Of  theur  ^^^^  ^^ 
decisions  one  hundred  and  nine  were  reviewed 
in  the  appellate  tribunals  created  by  Congress. 
The  origin  of  two  of  these  cases  is  not  known. 
Three  came  from  New  Hampshire;  twenty-six 
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from  Massachusetts;  ten  from  Rhode  Island; 
sixteen  fpom  Connecticut;  fourteen  from  New 
Jersey;  eleven  from  Pennsylvania;  five  from 
Delaware ;  four  from  Maryland ;  two  from 
Virginia ;  twelve  from  North  Carolina ;  two 
from  South  Carolina;  and  two  from  Greorgia. 
The  first  appeal  was  decided  September  9, 
1776 ;  the  last  judgment  was  rendered  May  3, 
1787. 

Some  applications  were  made  to  Congress  to 
take  original  jurisdiction  in  such  cases ;  but  with 
one  exception  it  refused.  Its  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion was  exercised  at  first  through  special  com- 
mittees,  and,  later,  by  a  general  committee,  who 
soon  came  to  be  styled  Commissioners.  This 
oomoutte.  wa,  co^ta^  changing  it,  n,en,ber.. 
SO  that  it  was  rarely  that  two  cases  were  heard 
by  the  same  committee. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  were  moving 
along  side  by  side  with  these  proceedings.  They 
were  adopted  in  November,  1777,  and  by  May  5, 
1779,  had  received  the  ^.ssent  of  all  the  States 
except  Maryland,  which  wisely  held  back  to 
secure  that  settlement  of  the  public  lands  which 
was  eventually  made.  That  State  gave  its 
assent  in  March,  1781. 

Before  such  consent  was  given  a  question 
arose  which  showed  how  important  it  was  that 
a  court  of  appeals  in  prize  cases  should  be  estab- 
lished on  a  proper  basis. 

An  armed  vessel,  commissioned  by  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  captured  on  the  high  seas  a 
vessel  called  the  Active,  sailing  from  Jamaica 
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to  New  York  ;  took  it  into  Philadelphia ;  and  lbcttob  i. 
caused  it  to  be  Ubelled  in  the  State  Court  of  ^^e!  "*"' 
Admiralty  there.  A  trial  was  had  by  jury,  whose 
verdict  was  as  follows :  "  One  fourth  of  the  net 
proceeds  of  the  sloop  Active  and  her  cargo  to 
the  first  claimants ;  three  fourths  of  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  the  said  sloop  and  her  cargo  to  the 
libellant  and  the  second  claimant  as  per  agree- 
ment between  them."  Judgment  was  entered 
on  the  verdict,  from  which  an  appeal  was  taken 
to  the  Commissioners. 

The  Commissioners,  after  hearing,  reversed 
the  judgment,  and  directed  the  court  below  to 
issue  process  commanding  the  marshal  to  sell 
the  sloop  and  her  cargo,  and  to  pay  the  residue 
remaining  after  payment  of  costs,  charges,  and 
expenses  to  the  appellants. 

The  judge  of  the  State  Court  of  Admiralty 
declined  to  execute  this  mandate,  on  the  ground 
that,  under  the  Pennsylvania  Statute  creating 
the  court,  the  jury  were  to  pass  upon  the  facts, 
and  that  the  reversal  above,  being  a  reversal  of 
their  verdict,  was  beyond  the  competence  of 
the  court.      Thereupon   General   Benedict  Ar- 
JJold,  who   was   in   command   in   Philadelphia, 
^te  to  the  Commissioners  of  Appeal  that  the 
judge  below  was  "about  getting   possession  of 
the  money  with  the  avowed  and  declared  pur- 
pose of   standing  out  obstinately   against  any 
orders  that  may  be  given.     He  has  issued  his 
orders  to  the  marshal  to  deliver  the  amount  of 
sales  to  him,  which  is  to  be  done  by  appointment 
at  nine    o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  and  posi- 
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tively  declares  that  no  order  of  the   Court  of 
Appeals  shall  take  it  out  of  his  hands  w  be 
obeyed."     He  added :  ^^  Such  a  daring  attempt  as 
this  to  evade  the  justice  of  the  Superior  Courts 
at  a  time  too  when  the  matter  is  under  ooft- 
sideration,  will,  I  doubt  not,  apologize  for  my 
troubling  you  with  a  request  to  meet  this  even^ 
ing  at  such  time  and  place  as  you  may  think, 
proper  in  order  to  determine  upon  what  prooeM 
shall  issue  at  so  early  an  hour  to-morrow  morn- 
ing as  will  tend  to  the  carrying  into  executioii 
the  decree  above." 

The  Commissioners  met,  as  suggested^  and 
issued  the  proposed  injunction  which  was  served 
on  the  marshal  early  on  the  morning  of  January 
4,  while  the  money  was  still  in  his  possession ; 
but  he  deposited  it  in  the  court  below  notwith* 
standing  the  injunction,  and  so  made  return. 
The  Commissioners,  ^^  being  unwilling  to  enter 
upon  any  proceedings  for  contempt,  lest  conse- 
quences might  ensue  at  this  juncture  dangerous 
to  the  public  peace  of  the  United  States,"  laid 
the  matter  before  Congress,  which  passed  the 
following  resolutions :  — 

"  Resolvedj  That  Congress,  or  such  person  or 
persons  as  they  appoint  to  hear  and  determine 
appeals  from  the  Courts  of  Admiralty,  have 
necessarily  the  power  to  examine  as  well  into 
decisions  on  facts  as  decisions  on  the  law,  and 
to  decree  finally  thereon,  and  that  no  finding  of 
a  jury  in  any  court  of  admiralty,  or  court  for 
determining  the  legality  of  captures  on  the  high 
seas,  can  or  ought  to  destroy  the  right  of  appeal 
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and  the  reexamination  of  the  facts  reserved  to  lbctubb  l 

Congress:  SS!^"^ 

"  That  no  act  of  any  one  State  can  or  ought 
to  destroy  the  right  of  appeal  to  Congress  in  the 
sense  above  declared : 

"That  Congress  is  by  these  United  States 
invested  with  the  supreme  sovereign  power  of 
war  and  peace : 

"That  the  power  of  executing  the  law  of 
nations  is  essential  to  the  sovereign  supreme 
power  of  war  and  peace : 

"  That  the  legality  of  all  captures  on  the  high 
seaa  must  be  determined  by  the  law  of  nations : 

"  That  the  authority  ultimately  and  finally  to 
decide  in  all  matters  and  questions  touching  the 
law  of  nations  does  reside  and  is  vested  in  the 
sovereign  supreme  power  of  war  and  peace : 

"  That  a  control  by  appeal  is  necessary  in  order 
to  compel  a  just  and  uniform  execution  of  the 
law  of  nations : 

"That  the  said  control  must  extend  as  well 
over  the  decisions  of  juries  as  judges  in  courts 
for  determining  the  legality  of  captures  on  the 
sea ;  otherwise  the  juries  would  be  possessed  of 
the  ultimate  supreme  power  of  executing  the 
law  of  nations  in  all  cases  of  captiures^  and 
might  at  any  time  exercise  the  same  in  such 
manner  as  to  prevent  a  possibility  of  being  con- 
trolled ;  a  construction  which  involves  many 
inconveniences  and  absurdities,  destroys  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  power  of  war  and  peace 
entrusted  to  Congress,  and  would  disable  the 
Congress  of    the  United    States    from   giving 
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satisfaction  to  foreign  nations  complaining  oi 
a  violation  of  neutralities,  of  treaties,  or  othej 
breaches  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  would  enable 
a  jury  in  any  one  State  to  involve  the  United 
States  in  hostilities;  a  construction  which  foi 
these  and  many  other  reasons  is  inadmissible : 

^*  That  this  power  of  controlling  by  appeal  the 
several  admiralty  jurisdictions  of  the  States  hai 
hitherto  been  exercised  by  Congress  by  the 
medium  of  a  committee  of  their  own  members : 

^*  Eesolvedf  That  the  committee  before  whom 
was  determined  the  appeal  from  the  Court  oi 
Admiralty  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
case  of  the  sloop  Active,  was  duly  constituted 
and  authorized  to  determine  the  same." 

This  disposed  of  the  case,  so  far  as  Congresfi 
was  concerned.  It  had  a  subsequent  history, 
however,  which  is  related  in  the  foot-note.  ^ 


^  After  the  payment  of  the  money  into  court,  the  marshal,  by 
direction  of  the  court,  paid  it  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  State,  hi 
giving  a  bond  of  indemnity  to  the  judge.  The  State  neglecting  oi 
declining  to  indemnify  the  Treasurer,  that  officer  kept  possessioii 
of  it  until  his  death.  It  was  invested  in  loan  office  certificatei 
which,  after  his  death,  passed  to  his  personal  representatives. 
The  owners  under  the  decree  of  the  Congressional  Court  broo^^l 
suit  in  admiralty,  after  the  Constitution  came  into  force,  againat 
these  representatives.  The  District  Court  adjudged  that  the  libel 
lants  were  entitled  to  the  certificates,  with  the  interest  upon  then 
which  had  been  collected.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  then  set  uf 
title  to  the  certificates.  In  a  statute,  the  preamble  to  which  sel 
up  this  title  and  set  forth  the  Eleventh  Amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution, and  that  the  suit  was  in  reality  one  against  the  State,  il 
was  enacted  that  the  executors  should  pay  the  money  into  the 
State  Treasur}',  and  that  the  Governor  should  take  such  steps  ai 
he  might  deem  necessary  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  State.  TTm 
District  Judge  under  these  circumstances  declined  to  issue  prooesi 
to  enforce  the  decree  in  favor  of  the  claimants.  They  applied  tc 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  for  a  writ  of  mandAmos 
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Notwithstanding  its  action  in  this  case,  it  lbctubx  i. 
was  not  until  January  15th,  1780,  that  Con- ^^^^^^f p«^ 
gress  resolved  "  that  a  court  be  established  for 
the  trial  of  all  appeals  from  the  Courts  of 
Admiralty  in  these  United  States,  in  cases  of 
capture,  to  consist  of  three  judges  appointed 
and  commissioned  by  Congress,  either  two  of 
whom,  in  the  absence  of  the  other,  to  hold  the 
s^d  court  for  the  despatch  of  business ;  that 
the  said  court  appoint  their  own  register ;  that 
the  trials  therein  be  according  to  the  usage  of 
nations,  and  not  by  jury ; "  and  "  that  the  said 
judges  hold  their  first  session  as  soon  as  may 
be  at  Philadelphia,  and  afterwards  at  such  times 
and  places  as  they  shall  judge  most  conducive 
to  the  public  good,  so  that  they  do  not  at  any 
time  sit  further  eastward  than  Hartford  in 
Connecticut,  or  southward  than  Williamsburg 
in  Virginia." 

On  the  24th  day  of  the  following  May  Con- 
gress gave  to  this  court  the  name  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  in  Cases  of  Capture ;  and  after  that 
time,  no  appeal  that  had  been  properly  taken 
in  a  State  Court,  reached  the  Appellate  Court 
through  the  action  of  Congress.  That  body 
wted  in  a  few  cases,  but  only  to  give  the  court 

^  alternative  writ  was  issued,  to  which  the  judge  made  return, 
letting  oat  the  material  facts,  and  saying  that,  deeming  it  best  not 
teembrcHl  the  goyemment  of  the  United  States  with  the  State  of 
^'B&nsylvBnla,  until  the  Supreme  Court  should  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  upon  the  question,  he  had  acted  as  he  did  in  order 
tenable  it  to  do  so.  On  the  authority  of  Penhallow  v.  Doane^  3 
^  54,  which  wiU  be  referred  to  more  particularly  in  the  note 
to  Uctme  II,  pof <,  the  court  ordered  the  District  Court  to  enforce 
fei  judgment    This  was  eventually  done,  after  some  difficulty. 
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lbctubb  I.        a  jurisdiction  which  it  could  not  take  under  the 

Siir^  general  law. 

In  July,  1785,  the  war  being  over,  Congress 
refused  to  continue  to  grant  salaries  to  these 
judges.  The  next  year  it  voted  a  per  diem  pajr 
while  on  duty,  together  with  travelling  expenses. 
Thus  the  predecessor  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  called  into  existence  by  a 
great  public  necessity,  sank  away  as  the  necQt* 
sity  diminished,  and  finally  ceased  to  exist ;  and 
when,  in  a  few  years,  the  new  Constitution  was 
made,  its  framers,  learning  wisdom  from  the 
past,  gave  to  the  new  Federal  Judiciary  not 
only  an  appellate,  but  an  original  and  exclusive 
jurisdiction  in  Admiralty. 

2.    Treaties  negotiated  by  the  ConiinefUal 

Congress. 

Congress  prepares     Five  days  after  the  passage  of  the  resolutions 
for tte^esoT     inviting  the  several  Colonies  to  create  Courts  of 
amity  and  com-    Admiralty,  and  creating  a  Tribunal  for  Appeals 
^^'  in  Prize  Cases,  Congress,  on  the  29th  of  Novem^ 

ber,  1775,  took  another  step,  in  a  different 
direction,  which  resulted  in  a  still  more  marked 
assertion  of  a  federal  control  over  matters 
which  up  to  that  time  had  been  entirely  within 
local  disposition.  It  appointed  a  "  Committee 
of  Secret  Correspondence,"  to  correspond  with 
friends  of  the  Colonies  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  "  whetheri 
if  the  colonies  should  be  forced  to  form  them- 
selves into  an  independent  State,  France  .  .  . 
would  enter  into  any  treaty  of  alliance  with 


^ 
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them  for  commerce  or  defence,  or  both."     This  lecture  i. 
resulted  in  the  adoption  by  Congress,  in  Sep;  ^"^"^^p'^p*^ 
tember  following,  of  a  plan  for  a  treaty  to  be  for  treaties  of 
proposed   to  the  King  of  France.^     This  plan  ^^^  "'^^ '^'"• 
contemplated    that    the    Federal    Government, 
which  for  yet  two  years  was  to  exist  without 
the  adoption  of  any  written  Articles  of  Con- 
federation  by  the   States,  should  assume  and 
exercise  the  following  important  powers :  — 

Article  1  provided  that  Frenchmen  should  General  provis- 
«pay  no  other  duties  or  imposts  in  the  ports"  l^^^^flrm!^ 
of  the  United  States  "  than  the  natives  thereof," 
and  that  they  might  enjoy  all  "  the  rights,  lib- 
erties, privileges,  immunities,  and  exemptions  in 
trade,  navigation,  and  commerce,  in  passing 
from  one  part  thereof  to  another,  and  in  going 
to  and  from  the  same,  from  and  to  any  part  of 
the  world,"  which  the  natives  enjoyed.  This 
proposed  surrender  to  the  Federal  Government 
by  the  States  of  their  right  of  control  in  this 
respect  was  practically  carried  into  effect  in  the 
Treaty  of  Commerce  of  1778  with  France  (Art. 
Ill);*  in  the  Treaty  of  1782  with  Netherlands 
(Art.  n) ;»  in  the  Treaty  of  1783  with  Sweden 
(Art.  Ill);*  and  in  the  Treaty  of  1785  with 
Prussia  (Art.  II).* 

By  Article  5  of  the  plan  the  United  States 
were  to  engage  to  protect  and  defend  all  vessels 
and  effects  belonging  to  French  subjects,  and 
to  endeavor  to  recover  and  restore  them,  if 
taken  within    the   jurisdiction    of   the   United 

1 2  Secret  Journals  of  Congress :  Foreign  Affairs,  7. 
<8Stat.l4.        •  8  Stat.  32.       «  8  Stat.  62.       »  8  SUt  84. 
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Lbctukb  I. 
(jueTsl  pn>Tl«> 
ioni  conwlned 
In  that  lorm. 


Dioit  d'Rubftine. 


States  or  any  of  them.  This  proTision  is 
found  in  Article  VI  of  the  Treaty  of  Com- 
merce of  17V8  with  France;'  in  Article  V  of 
the  Treaty  of  1782  with  Netherlands ;  *  and  par- 
tially, in  Article  VII  of  the  Treaty  of  1785  with 
Prussia.' 

The  droit  ^aubaine,  a  right  claimed  by  most 
sovereigns  of  that  time  to  confiscate  to  their 
own  use  the  succession  of  an  unnaturalized  for- 
eigner dying  within  their  dominions,  and  which 
Montesquieu  styled  "an  absurd  right,"*  Con- 
gress, in  its  plan  for  a  treaty,  asked  the  king  of 
France  to  abandon.  Article  II  of  the  Treaty 
of  Commerce  of  1778,'  as  negotiated,  complied 
with  this  request,  but  accompanied  it  with  a 
declaration  that  Frenchmen  should  "enjoy  on 
their  part,  in  all  the  dominions  of  the  said 
States,  an  entire  and  perfect  reciprocity  relaUve 
to  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  present  ar^ 
tide."  The  Treaty  of  1782  with  the  Nether- 
lands (Art.  VI*)  gave,  in  the  place  of  this 
abandonment,  the  right  to  the  Dutch  foreigner 
residing  in  the  United  States,  to  dispose  of  his 
property  there  by  testament,  donation,  or  other- 
wise ;  the  right  to  receive  the  succession  ab 
intestato,  in  case  there  was  no  will;  and  the 
right  for  a  guardian  or  tutor  to  a  minor,  to  act 
in  his  behalf  in  receiving,  keeping,  and  alienating 
his  property.     This  precedent  was  followed  in 


'  8  sut  ifl.  » 8  sut.  34. 

*  "Les  droits  inaeiuCs  d'aubiine  el 
Loii,  ixl,  17. 

*  8  Sut.  18.  •  8  Stat  36. 


•  8  Stat.  SS. 
uufrage."    XKprit  det 
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the  Treaty  of   1783  with  Sweden  (Art.  VI) ;  ^  lectubb  i. 
and  in  the  Treaty  of  1785  with  Prussia  (Art  X)}  i>«>it  d'aubaine. 

In  many  other  respects  these  several  treaties,  other  provisions 
made  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  "*  ^^^*  treAHea, 
and  largely  upon  the  suggestions  in  the  plan  of 
Congress  which  was  promulgated  before  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  were  adopted,  secured 
the  assent  of  the  contracting  parties  to  unportant 
principles,  some  of  which  were  not  then  uni- 
versally recognized  as  constituting  part  of  the 
public  law  which  should  govern  the  intercourse 
of  nations  with  each  other.' 

The  evils  of  war  were  lessened  by  agreements 
that,  in  case  it  should  break  out,  time  should  be 
given  to  the  citizens  of  each,  in  the  territories  of 
the  other,  to  close  their  business  and  remove 
their  properties;*  or  that,  should  differences 
arise,  resort  should  not  be  had  to  force  until  a 
friendly  application  should  be  made  for  an 
arrangement.^ 

A  restraint  was  imposed  upon  private  war  by 
provisions  forbidding  the  citizens  of  either  Power 
to  accept  commissions  or  letters  of  marque 
from  enemies  of  the  other  Power  when  at 
war ;  ^  and  the  acceptance  of  such  commissions 

1 8  Stat  64.  9  8  Stat  88. 

*  See  Treaties  and  Conventions  between  the  United  States  and 
other  Powers,  ed.  1880,  p.  1221 :  introductory  note. 

«  France,  1778,  Art  20,  8  Stat  24 ;  Netherlands,  1782,  Art  18, 
8  Stat  42 ;  Sweden,  1783,  Art  22,  8  Stat  72 ;  Prussia,  1786,  Art 
2),8Sut94. 

•  Moioooo,  1787,  Art.  24, 8  Stat.  104. 

« France,  1778,  Art  21, 8  Stat  24 ;  Netherlands,  1782,  Art  10, 
6  Stat  44 ;  Sweden,  1783,  Art  23,  8  Stat  74 ;  Prussia,  1786,  Art 
ao,  8  SUt  94. 
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lectubb  I.         or  letters  was  declared  to  be  an  act  of  piracy, 
?n^ZZl^^  which  placed  the  offender  beyond  the  claim  of 

national  protection. 

The  right  of  neutrals  to  carry  on  and  main- 
tain their  commerce  on  the  high  seas  in  time 
of  war  was  recognized.*  Articles  contraband 
of  war  were  defined  and  limited;*  and  in  the 
Treaty  with  Prussia  it  was  even  agreed  that  no 
articles  should  be  so  deemed  contraband  as  to 
bring  about  confiscation  and  loss  of  property 
to  individuals.*  And  it  was  further  agreed 
that  free  ships  should  make  free  goods  ;^  that 
neutral  goods  found  in  an  enemy's  ship  should 
not  be  confiscated  if  they  had  been  put  aboard 
before  the  declaration  of  war,  or  within  such 
short  period  thereafter  that  ignorance  of  a  state 
of  war  might  fairly  be  implied.* 

Precise  rules  were  laid  down  to  be  observed 
in  visiting  neutral  vessels  on  the  high  seas,*  and 
humane  regulations  were  made  respecting  ves- 
sels on  which  articles  contraband  of  war  should 
be  discovered.^ 


1  France,  1778,  Art.  23,  8  Stat.  24 ;  Sweden,  1783,  Art.  7,  8  Stat. 
64 ;  Prassia,  1786,  Art.  12,  8  Stat.  90. 

>  France,  1778,  Art.  24,  8  Stat.  26 ;  Netherlands,  1782,  Art  24, 
8  Stat.  46 ;  Sweden,  1783,  Arts.  9,  10,  8  Stat  64,  66. 

8  Prussia,  1786,  Art.  13,  8  Stat  90. 

*  France,  1778,  Arts.  23,  24 ;  Sweden,  1788,  Art  7,  8  Stat  64 ; 
Prussia,  1785,  Art  12,  8  Stat.  90. 

»  France,  1778,  Art  14,  8  Stat  20 ;  Netherlands,  1782,  Art  12, 
8  Stat  40 ;  Sweden,  1783,  Art  14,  8  Stat.  68. 

•France,  1778,  Arts.  12,  26,  27;  Netherlands,  1782,  Arts.  10,. 
20,  25,  26  ;  Sweden,  1783,  Arts.  11, 12,  24,  26 ;  Prussia,  1786,  Arts. 
14,  15. 

T  France,  1778,  Art  13 ;  Netherlands,  1782,  Art  11 ;  Sweden, 
1788,  Art  13 ;  Prussia,  1786,  Art.  13.  ^ 
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These  early  treaties  thus  uniformly  asserted  lecture  i. 
the  nationality  of  the  United  States  not  only  p^^^jo^^^^^ 
m  their  dealings  with  foreign  powers,  but  in  state  lodepen- 
their  relations  with  the  several  States.  The  ^^^ 
favored  nation  clause  put  Prussia  on  the  best 
footing  in  the  i)orts  of  Charleston,  Boston,  Phil- 
adelphia, and  New  York,  no  matter  what  the 
Legislatures  of  South  Carolina,  Massachusetts 
Pennsylvania,  or  New  York  might  say.  Aliens 
were  permitted  to  hold  personal  property  and 
dispose  of  it  by  testament,  donation,  or  other- 
wise, and  the  exaction  of  State  dues  in  excess 
of  those  exacted  from  citizens  of  the  State  in 
Kke  cases  were  forbidden.  The  right  was  se- 
cured to  aliens  to  frequent  the  coasts  of  each 
and  all  the  States,  and  to  reside  and  trade  there. 
Resident  aliens  were  assured  against  State  legis- 
lation to  prevent  the  exercise  of  liberty  of 
conscience  and  the  performance  of  religious 
worship;  and  when  dying,  they  were  guaran- 
teed the  right  of  decent  burial  and  undisturbed 
rest  for  their  bodies.^ 

In  1784  sundry  letters  from  Ministers  of  the  Jefferson's  consti. 
United  States  in  Europe  having  been  referred  l^t^"^;"^*;"^ 
to  a  special  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Jefferson 
^as  chairman.  Congress,  on  the  recommendation 
of  that  committee,  by  a  vote  of  eight  States  to 
two,  resolved  to  instruct  their  Ministers  "  that 
these  United  States  be  considered,  in  all  such 
titties,  and  in  every  case  arising  under  them. 


'  Netheriands,  1782,  Art  4,  8  Stat  34 ;  Sweden,  1783,  Art.  5, 
88taL  62 ;  Prussia,  1785,  Art.  11,  8  Stat  90. 
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lectubb  I.        as  one  Nation,  upon  the  principles  of  the 

Jefferson's CoDSQ-         in        x*i.    i.*        >»i 

lar  Convention     eral  Constitution. 

with  France.  At  one  time  a  postal  convention  was 

templated  between  France  and  the  United  St 
A  scheme  was  submitted  by  the  French  it 
ter,  which  Jay  answered  by  a  counter  propoi 
but  nothing  came  of  it. 

In  1788  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  Minister  of 
United  States  in  France,  concluded  a  Com 
Convention  with  that  power,  which  went 
further.  It  authorized  French  Consuls,  in 
tain  cases,  to  administer  upon  the  estate 
their  deceased  countrymen  in  the  several  Sti 
to  exercise  police  powers  over  French  vesse 
American  ports;  to  arrest  officers  or  cre^ 
such  vessels ;  to  require  the  courts,  at  a 
when  no  Federal  Courts  existed,  to  aid  thai 
the  arrest  of  deserters;  and  it  clothed  1 
with  authority,  as  judges,  to  decide  all  d 
ences  and  disputes  arising  between  their  cou: 
men  and  the  United  States.* 


^  3  Secret  Journals  of  Congress,  453. 

«  1  Diplomatic  Correspondence,  1783-89,  pp.  186,  201. 

*  Consular  Convention  of  1788  with  France,  Arts.  5,  8, 
In  his  autobiography  Mr.  Jefferson  gives  an  account  of  thi 
vention:  **A  consular  convention  had  been  agreed  on  ii 
between  Dr.  Franklin  and  the  French  Government,  cent 
several  articles  so  entirely  inconsistent  vrith  the  laws  of  the  f 
States,  and  the  general  spirit  of  our  citizens,  that  Congresi 
held  their  ratification,  and  sent  it  back  to  me,  with  instruct 
get  those  articles  expunged,  or  modified  so  as  to  render 
compatible  with  our  laws.  The  minister  unwillingly  relea 
from  these  concessions  which,  indeed,  authorized  the  exert 
powers  very  offensive  in  a  free  State.  After  much  discussii 
convention  was  reformed,  in  a  considerable  degree,  and  was 
by  the  Count  Montmorin  and  myself  on  the  lith  dt  Noyi 
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It   SO  happened  that   this   treaty,  although  lecture  i. 
negotiated  and  signed  before  the  Constitution  i^c^^hu^n^^' 
took  eflEect,  had  not  been  ratified  when  Wash- with  France. 
ington  took  the  oath  of  office.     On  the  11th  of 
June,  1789,  it  was  laid  before  the  Senate,  for  its 
constitutional    action,   being    the    first    foreign 
treaty   upon   which    that    body    passed.      The 
Secretary  of  State  —  then  styled  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  —  appeared  before  the  Senate 
and  explained  its  provisions ;  and  it  was  unani- 
mously ratified  by  men,  many  of  whom  were 
fresh  from  the  Convention  which  framed  the 
Constitution. 

That  instrument  gives  to  the  President  power 
to  make  treaties  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  This  power  was  con- 
ferred, with  full  knowledge  of  this  repeated 
exercise  by  the  Continental  Congress  of  its 
treaty-making  power  in  limitation  and  curtail- 
ment of  the  power  of  the  States.  This  may 
fairly  be  regarded  as  a  contemporaneous  construc- 
tion of  the  Constitution  by  those  who  framed  it. 

3.     The  Northwest  Territory. 

In  the  acquisition  of  the  territory  northwest  The  cession  of 
of  the  Ohio,  and  in  the  legislation  which  ex-  ^^^^^^l^^^^^^^^ 
eluded  slavery  from  it,  and  which  provided  for  passage  of  the 

..     j»    .  J      •     •        •    J.     j."L     TT    •  "A     "L       1 J  Ordinance  of  1787. 

Its  future  admission  into  the  Union,  as  it  should 
become  settled,  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation 


1788 ;  not,  indeed,  such  as  I  would  have  wished,  but  such  as  could 
be  obtained  with  good  humor  and  friendship.**  —  1  Jefferson's 
Works,  86. 
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Lecture  I.        exercised  0116  of  the  highest  attributes  of  sover-* 

2L*rSw^tern  ^^ff^^Y  ^  ^  matter  in  which  no  individual  State 
territory,  and  the  took  a  Separate  part.  It  was  the  United  States 
c^^^oeof  1787.  of  America  which  accepted  the  deeds  of  cession, 

and  which  thereby  acquired  a  Colonial  Empire. 
In  the  words  of  the  Legislature  of  Maryland, 
enacted  before  the  cession  was  made,  "  the  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Western  territory  was  vested 
in  the  United  States  as  one  undivided  and 
independent  nation."^  As  such  it  accepted  the 
cession  on  the  1st  of  March,  1784 ;  and  as  such, 
on  the  13th  day  of  July,  1787,  it  enacted  the 
Ordinance  under  which  five  States  (Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan)  were 
gradually  settled  and  admitted  to  the  Union. 
One  will  search  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
in  vain  to  find  authority  for  such  an  exercise  of 
power.  On  the  contrary,  the  Eleventh  Article, 
providing  that  "Canada,  acceding  to  this  con- 
federation, and  joining  in  the  measures  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  admitted  into,  and  en- 
titled to  all  the  advantages  of  this  Union ;  but 
no  other  Colony  shall  be  admitted  into  the 
same,  unless  such  admission  be  agreed  to  by 
nine  States,"  may  be  cited  argumentatively 
against  such  authority. 

The  powers  assumed  by  the  Congress  of  the 
Confederation,  in  enacting  the  Ordinance  of 
1787,  are  now  conferred  upon  Congress  by  the 
third  section  of  the  Fourth  Article  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

1  6  Bancroft's  Hist.  U.  S.,  last  revise,  104. 
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Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  Statesmen  in  theLacTURBL 
Continental  Congress  felt  that  they  formed  ^^®*'^^' 
part  of  a  National  Government,  ruling,  in  its 
proper  sphere,  over  a  Federation  of  United 
States,  and  exercising  powers  to  which  each  of 
those  States  must  of  necessity  be  subordinate. 
The  action  of  Washington,  in  1775,  in  asking 
Congress  to  establish  Prize  Courts  with  original 
jurisdiction ;  the  resolutions  of  Congress  in  Jan- 
uary, 1779,  above  quoted,  regarding  prizes  and 
Prize  Courts;  the  action  of  Congress  in  the  ne- 
gotiation of  the  several  treaties  above  referred 
to,  all  negotiated  without  assent  of  the  States, 
either  previously  given  or  subsequently  obtained, 
except  as  given  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
as  to  such  as  were  negotiated  after  they  were 
agreed  to ;  the  assumption  of  colonial  jurisdiction 
by  Congress,  and  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from 
the  acquired  territory,  all  point  in  this  direction. 

The  simple  truth  is,  that  the  United  States, 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  like  the 
United  Colonies  -after  the  battle  of  Lexington, 
existed  as  a  Sovereign  Power  from  the  neces- 
sities of  the  emergency.  The  Colonies  were 
compacted  together  by  the  blows  of  a  common 
enemy.  The  semi-legislative  body,  which  took 
the  name  of  Congress,  was  forced,  from  the 
necessities  of  the  case,  to  assume  and  exercise 
Executive  Powers  which  no  Colony  had  ever 
possessed  or  exercised.  It  found  precedent  for 
this  in  English  history;  and  it  followed  the 
lines  of  the  race  to  which  its  members  mainly 
belonged.     In  studying  the  ante-Constitutional 
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lbctube  l        history  of  the  United  States,  we  may  often  find 
Resume  CongFcss  Weak  in  action,  but  never  irresolute 

or  weak  in  asserting  its  Federal  powers.  Before 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  it  claimed  and 
exercised  the  National  Powers  which  until  then 
had  been  wielded  by  the  king  of  Great  Britain. 
When  that  Declaration  was  proclaimed,  it  pressed 
this  claim  with  stronger  emphasis,  if  not  with 
better  right.  This  power  it  handed  over  to  the 
government  of  the  Confederation,  which  was  in 
fact  the  Congress  itself ;  and  that  government, 
in  its  turn,  deposited  the  power  in  the  new 
Union,  as  defined  by  the  Constitution.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  interim  between  the  ratification 
of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  and  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  there  was  a  time  when  the  desire 
for  union  weakened.  After  all  these  powers 
had  been  claimed  and  exercised  by  Congress, 
after  the  war  was  over  and  success  had  been 
achieved  and  acknowledged,  there  came  a  day 
of  reckoning,  when  the  debts  mcurred  in  prose- 
cuting the  war  had  to  be  faced  and  provided 
for.  There  then  came  a  short  hour  when  the 
enemies  of  the  Union  had  some  reason  to  look 
for  success ;  when  its  friends,  in  their  confiden- 
tial correspondence,  could  only  hope  that  this 
"epidemic  frenzy"^  would  subside.  That  day 
passed  away  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted. 

1  Hamilton  to  Washington,  September  30,  1783.     1  Hamilton's 
Works,  402,  403. 
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THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  THE  CONSTITUTION.^ 


If  we  desire  to  consider  the  subject  of  con-  lkctueb  n. 
stitutional  law,  to  obtain  some  idea  as  to  what  ^^^y^emmwit! 
is  meant  by  that  phrase,  and  to  examine  the 
elementary  doctrines  which  underlie  all  written 
constitutions,  we  can  select  no  better  text  than 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  is  of 
all  existing  foundations  of  civil  government  the 
most  important,  as  well  as  the  best  which  the 
wisdom  of  man  has  yet  devised,*  and  its  con- 

1  In  the  manuscript  notes  left  by  Bir.  Justice  Miller,  this  was 
Lecture  I  of  the  lectures  delivered  by  him  before  the  classes  of  the 
University  Law  School.    It  was  delivered  Januaiy  24th,  1800. 

*  Freeman  gives  four  commonwealths  which  have  most  perfectly 
realized  the  Federal  idea  in  histoiy. 

1.  The  Achaian  League,  in  the  latter  days  of  ancient  Greece, 
wfaoie  most  flourishing  period  comes  vrithin  the  third  century. 
(B.G.  281-146.) 

2.  The  Confederation  of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  which,  with  many 
changes  in  extent  and  constitution,  has  endured  since  the  thirteenth 
centuiy.     (a.d.  1291.) 

8.  The  Seven  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  whose  union 
trose  in  the  war  of  independence  against  Spain,  and  lasted  in  a 
republican  form  till  the  French  KevoluUon.     (a.d.  1570-1705.) 

4.  The  United  States  of  America.  Histoiy  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, p.  5. 

Jefferson  wrote  soon  after  the  formation  of  the  Constitution : 
^The  example  of  changing  a  constitution  by  assembling  the  wise 
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lectubb  n.       sideration  will  most  clearly  and  forcibly  suggest 

Di£Perent  forms  of  .V  i  _   •       •_!  -l*  "l         a        i     j.-l 

civil  govemment.  those  general  principles  upon  wnicn  not*  only  the 

institutions,  but  the  preservation  and  well-being 
of  all  constitutional  governments  depend. 

It  is  first  of  all  necessary  to  have  a  clear  idea 
of  what  is  meant  by  the  word  "  constitution  '*  as 
applied  to  the  various  forms  of  civil  government, 
before  entering  upon  the  rules  for  the  construc- 
tion and  application  of  its  provisions  or  an 
exposition  of  constitutional  law.  As  was  well 
said  by  Judge  Bates,  afterwards  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri,  in  an  argu- 
ment before  that  court  in  the  case  of  Hamilton 
v.  St  Louis  County  Court^  "  it  is  easier  to  tell 
what  a  constitution  is  not,  than  to  tell  what  it 
is."  As  a  constitution  has  relation  to  the  form 
of  a  govemment  and  to  the  mode  in  which  its 
powers  are  to  be  exercised,  let  us  consider  briefly 
the  nature  of  the  elementary  forms  under  which 
it  can  be  organized.  These  are  primarily  of 
three  kinds,  into  which  both  reason  aYid  author- 
ity agree  that  all  forms  of  govemment  may  be 
reduced,  namely,  a  monarchy,  a  democracy,  and 
an  aristocracy.* 

men  of  the  state,  instead  of  assembling  armies,  will  be  worth  as 
much  to  the  world  as  the  former  examples  we  had  given  them. 
The  Constitution  too,  which  was  the  result  of  our  deliberations, 
is,  undoubtedly,  the  wisest  ever  yet  presented  to  men/^  S  Works,  12. 

The  basis  of  the  English  constitution,  the  capital  principle  on 
which  all  others  depend,  is  that  the  legislative  power  belongs  to 
Parliament  alone ;  that  is  to  say,  the  power  of  establishing  laws 
and  of  abrogating,  changing,  or  explaining  them.  De  Lolme,  Con- 
stitution of  England  (London,  1834),  p.  49. 

1 15  Missouri,  3,  13. 

3  Writers  have  divided  governments  into  various  classes.  The 
most  usual  division  is  into  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy; 
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A  pure  monarchy  means  a  despotism,  a  gov-  lbcture  ii. 
emment  Where  the  supreme  power  is  lodged  in  ^  ^'^  monarchy. 
the  hands  of  one  man,  a  monarch,  an  autocrat, 
or  whatever  else  he  may  be  called,  who,  in  his 
own  discretion,  discharges  all  the  functions  of 
the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  depart- 
ments of  the  government.  He  decides  contro- 
versies between  private  individuals,  makes  the 
laws  by  which  their  determination  is  to  be  con- 
trolled, and  executes  his  own  decrees. 

A  pure  democracy  is  one  in  which  every  trans-  a  pure  democ- 
action  of  common  interest  and  private  justice  is  "^* 
brought  before  the  entire  body  of  the  people, 
and  they  determine  what  shall  be  done  in  the 
premises;  the  government  "of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people."  They  make  and 
administer  the  law,  they  hear  and  decide  cases, 
and  they  execute  their  judgments. 

A  pure  aristocracy  is  a  form  of  government  a  pure  ariatoc- 
in  which  these  powers  are  held  and  exercised '^^^^ 
by  a  few  favored  individuals,  a  limited  number 
of  prominent  men  who  have  become  such  by 
their  greater  wealth  or  power,  or  by  inheritance. 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  exists  at  this  day  Examples  of  these 
in  any  civilized  country  a  pure  example  of  either  '^"^' 

Grimke,  Nature  and  Tendency  of  Free  InAtitutions,  7.    (Ed.  Cincin- 
nati, ISIS.) 

Freeman  says,  **  A  more  philosophical  division  perhaps  is  that 
which  does  not  look  so  much  to  the  nature  of  the  hands  in  which 
supreme  power  is  vested,  as  to  the  question  whether  there  is  any  one 
body  or  individual  which  can  fairly  be  called  supreme.  This  is  the 
division  of  monarchies,  aristocracies,  and  democracies  respectively, 
into  absolute  and  constitutional  examples  of  their  respective 
classes.''  History  of  Federal  Grovemment,  p.  15.  See  Calhoun's 
Woiki,  vol  1,  pp.  28,  d4. 
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lecturjbii.        of  these  forms  of  government.     The  Chinese 
Ssf^'^^'^'^nionarchy  is  a  close  approximation  to  a  pure 

type,  Russia  is  known  as  an  ^^  absolute  mon- 
archy," and  the  history  of  Athens  and  Rome 
shows  the  former  existence  there  of  a  near  ap- 
proach to  a  pure  democracy.  Perhaps  the  purest 
example  of  an  aristocracy  was  the  Venetian 
Government,  which  was  successfully  carried  on 
for  a  long  time,  and  attained  great  power.  In 
a  modified  form  an  aristocracy  may  be  said  to 
govern  to-day  in  England,  but  it  is  united  with 
a  monarchy.^  Indeed,  all  modern  governments 
in  civilized  coimtries  are  combinations  and  modi- 
fications of  these  three  forms. 
The  United  Slates  The  United  States  is  a  wonderful  illustration 
thrS«t°jB  wlch!'  ^^  ^^^^^  harmonious  combination,  preserving  for 

the  benefit  of  the  people  most  of  the  advantages 
and  the  best  points  inherent  in  each  system.  We 
have  an  executive  who  is  not  hereditary,  but 
elective ;  a  legislative  body  elected  by  the  people ; 
and  a  judicial  body  separated  from  and  which 
may  be  said  to  be  independent  of  the  other  two.* 

1  As  described  by  Sir  William  Blackstone  and  his  followers,  the 
British  is  a  despotic  government.  It  is  a  government  without  a 
people.  In  that  government,  as  so  described,  the  sovereignty  is  jxw- 
sessed  by  the  Parliament.  In  the  Parliament,  therefore,  the  su- 
preme and  absolute  authority  is  vested :  in  the  Parliament  resides 
that  uncontrollable  and  despotic  power  which  in  all  govemmenta 
must  reside  somewhere.  The  constituent  parts  of  the  Parliament 
are  the  King^s  Majesty,  the  Lords  Spiritual,  the  Lords  Temporal 
and  the  Commons.  The  king  and  these  three  estates  together  form 
the  great  corporation  or  body  politic  of  the  kingdom.  .  .  .  What, 
then,  or  where,  are  the  people  ?  Nothing !  Nowhere !  They  are 
not  so  much  as  even  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision.  From  legal 
contemplation  they  totally  disappear.  Mr.  Justice  Wilson,  in  Chi^ 
holm  V.  Georgia,  2  Dall.  419,  462. 

s  u  There  are  two  classes  of  Federal  Commonwealths.    1.  The 
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The  term  "  constitution  "  may  be  applied^  not  lecture  n. 
improperly,  to  the  guiding  principles  underlying  ^*^*  <»n«titu- 
all  these  varying  forms  of  government,  whether 
they  are,  or  are  not,  established  by  any  written 
instrument.^     No  doubt  an  intelligent  Russian 

system  of  Confederate  States,  where  the  central  power  deals  only 
with  the  State  governments.  2.  The  composite  State,  where  the 
central  power  acts  directly  on  citizens.'*  Freeman,  History  of 
Federal  Government,  IL  To  the  latter  class  the  United  States 
belongs,  or  as  expressed  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Justice  John- 
ion  :  **  To  me  the  Constitution  appears,  in  every  line  of  it,  to  be  a 
contract,  which  in  legal  language  may  be  denominated  tripartite. 
The  parties  are  the  people,  the  States,  and  the  United  States.*' 
Martin  ▼.  Hunter'a  Lessee,  1  Wheat  304,  373. 

1  The  word  ** constitution*'  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire 
signified  a  collection  of  laws  or  ordinances  made  by  the  emperor. 
It  is  so  used  in  the  early  history  of  English  law ;  as,  the  Ck)nstitution 
of  Clarendon.  In  its  modem  use  it  has  been  restricted  to  those 
roles  which  concern  the  political  structure  of  society.  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,  tit.  Constitution. 

A  constitution  is  the  fundamental  law  of  a  free  country,  which 
characterizes  the  organism  of  the  coimtry  and  secures  the  rights  of 
the  citizen  and  determines  his  main  duties  as  a  freeman.  Bon- 
vier*s  Law  Dictionary. 

The  body  of  fundamental  laws,  as  contained  in  written  docu- 
ments or  established  by  prescriptive  usage,  which  constitutes  the 
fonn  of  government  for  a  nation,  State,  community,  association,  or 
society ;  as, ''  The  constitution  of  the  United  States,**  ''  The  British 
eaiutiCitffon.**  {Boman  Law.)  Decrees  of  regular  authorities,  par- 
ticalarly  of  the  emperors.    Worcester*s  Dictionary. 

The  principles  or  fundamental  laws  which  govern  a  State  or 
other  organized  body  of  men,  and  are  embodied  in  written  docu- 
ments, or  implied  in  the  institutions  and  usages  of  the  country  or 
aodety ;  organic  law.    Webster's  Dictionary. 

**  There  is  one  great  and  happy  feature  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States";  "provision  is  made  for  the  admission  of  new 
States  apon  equal  terms  with  the  old  ones.  For  Europe  there  re- 
mained the  sad  necessity  of  revolution.  For  America,  the  gates  of 
levolotion  are  shut  and  barred  and  bolted  down,  never  again  to 
be  thrown  open ;  for  it  has  found  a  legal  and  peaceful  way  to  intro- 
dnoe  every  amelioration.**  Bancroft's  History  of  the  Constitution, 
1st.  ed.  vol.  2,  p.  384. 

Ftance  had  no  parliamentary  machinery  for  effecting  desired  or 
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lbcturb  II.       might  speak  of  the  constitution  of  the  Russian 

"What  a  coDBtitn*  i        %  ■!_•  "l    i_  u  j.i_    j,   j.i_ 

tion  is.  monarchy,  by  which  he  would  mean  that  there 

were  certain  limitations  upon  the  power  of  his 
sovereign,  that  there  were  certain  privileges  pe^ 
tainmg  to  the  nobility  which  coiUd  not  be  uh 
vaded,  that  the  serfs  which  belonged  to  the 
crown  having  been  emancipated,  no  power  could 
reinstate  the  old  order  of  things.  These  invis- 
ible unwritten  barriers,  surrounding  the  action 
of  the  despot,  are  comprehended  imder  this  use  of 
the  word  "  constitution."  ^  No  doubt  an  educated 
Turk  might  allude  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Turkish  Grovernment,  by  which  he  would  mean 

needful  changes  in  its  constitution,  so  that  the  right  of  revelation, 
as  it  was  called,  became  a  necessity  on  the  part  of  those  who  ooq- 
ceived  that  they  embodied  and  were  in  a  position  to  express  the 
popular  will. 

1 «( Quodcumque  ergo  imperator  per  epistolam  constitoit,  vel 
cognoscens  decrevit,  vel  edicto  prsBcepit,  legem  esse  constat;  hm 
sunt  qusB  constitutiones  appellantur.  Justinian,  Inst  Lib.  I,  tit 
2,  pi.  6. 

The  French  **  Charte  *  Ms  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Eoiopeaa 
constitutions.  Like  the  Magna  Charta  it  was  wrested  from  the 
king ;  it  was  not  the  act  of  a  popular  convention.  It  is  said  to  be 
a  settled  maxim  in  France  that  it  can  never  be  altered.  See 
Grimke  on  Nature  and  Tendency  of  Free  Institutions,  p.  129. 

Jameson,  in  his  work  on  Constitutional  Conventions,  divides 
political  constitutions  with  reference  to  the  mode  in  which  they 
originated  into  two  classes,  accumulated  or  cumulative  and  en- 
acted, p.  75.  Those  of  ancient  Rome  and  England  belong  to  the 
first  class.  The  Reform  Act  is  considered  by  the  English  as  much 
a  portion  of  the  constitution  as  trial  by  jury,  or  the  representative 
system,  which  have  never  been  enacted,  but  correspond  to  what 
Cicero  calls  leges  natce^  or  ^*  grown  law.**  To  the  second  class 
belong  the  Federal  constitution  and  those  of  the  several  States ; 
that  is,  they  were  at  a  certain  time  and  by  a  certain  authority  en- 
acted as  the  fundamental  law  of  the  body  politic  EncyclopaBdia 
Americana,  tit.  Constitution ;  Hallam*8  Constitutional  History  of 
England  ;  Shepherd* s  Constitutional  Text-Book ;  Elliot's  Debates 
on  the  Federal  Constitution. 
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that  the  sultan  was  bound  to  administer  justice,  lectubb  n. 
and  that  he  was  under  many  restrictions  as  to  ^xonla^ ^^^ 
the  counsellors  with  whom  he  must  surround 
himself  as  well  as  to  the  methods  by  which  he 
should  administer  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom.^ 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  frequent  allu- British  consutu- 
sions  made  by  English  statesmen  to  the  British  ^^^^' 
Constitution,  which  are  repeated  by  every  writer 
on  the  subject  in  that  country.  And  they  mean 
what  they  say ;  they  have  in  their  sense  a  con- 
stitution ;  that  is  to  say,  they  have  for  hundreds 
of  years  had  a  monarchy  in  which  the  powers 
of  the  sovereign  have  been  confined  within  very 
narrow  limits,  much  more  restricted  in  many 
respects  than  those  confided  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  under  our  Constitution.  So 
that  the  term  "  constitutional  government "  has 
come  to  be  generally  used  in  contradistinction 
to  absolutism.  Their  judiciary  is  also  indepen- 
dent of  the  law-making  power,  which  is  a  parlia- 
ment composed  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
Commons,  the  latter  of  which  is  elective.  It  is 
much  older  than  ours,  having  begun  to  exist  in 
times  when  statesmen  were  not  much  accus- 
tomed to  frame  exact  definitions;  but  if  the 
great  length  of  its  duration  and  the  admiration 

1  Some  Engliah  writers  speak  of  the  constitution  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.    See  Hallam's  Constitutional  History  of  England. 

Tbe  emperor  of  China  is  bound  by  ancient  laws  and  customs, 
iod  coold  scarcely,  without  danger,  if  he  would,  disregard  the 
idrice  or  remonstrances  of  his  ministers  or  the  boards  of  admin- 
iftzitlQiL    American  Cyclopsedia,  tit  China. 

A  collection  of  ecclesiastical  regulations  appeared  in  the  fourth 
eaiUny,  attributed  to  the  apostles,  but  generally  supposed  to  be 
■purious,  known  as  **  apostolical  constitutions.** 
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Lecture  II.       of  the  English  people  for  it,  together  with  the 
British  constitu.  g^j^egt  belief  in  its  value  and  perpetuity,  a 

evidences  of  its  worth,  then  it  is  clear  that  the 

have  a  good  constitution.^ 
A  constitution  is       But  in  America  when  we  speak  of  a  constiti 
a  written  instru-  ^:^       ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^  Written  instrument,  one  i 

ment.  as  under-  ^  ' 

stood  in  America,  which  the  powcrs  granted  and  duties  impose 

by  it  are  reduced  to  writing.*     The  earliest  coi 

1  It  was  daring  the  thirteenth  oenttiiy  that  first  appeared  wi 
distinctness  that  Constitution  which  has  ever  since,  through 
changes,  preserved  its  identity ;  of  which  all  the  other  free  cone 
tutions  in  the  world  are  copies,  and  which,  in  spite  of  some  defec 
.  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  the  best  under  which  any  great  sock 
has  ever  yet  existed  during  many  ages.  .  .  .  Tet  the  present  C( 
stitution  is  to  the  one  of  five  hundred  years  ago  what  the  tree  is 
the  sapling,  what  the  man  is  to  the  boy.  The  alteration  has  b( 
great.  ...  A  constitution  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  not  like  one 
the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  century,  created  entire  by  a  single  a 
and  fully  set  forth  in  a  single  document  Macaulay's  History 
England,  vol  1,  pp.  16-28. 

The  English  Constitution  is  largely  unwritten,  using  the  wi 
as  we  do  of  unvmtten  law  ;  its  rules  are  found  in  no  written  do 
.  ment,  but  depend  on  precedent  modified  by  a  constant  process 
Interpretation.  See  Encyclopasdia  Britannica,  tit  Constituti* 
De  Lolme  says  it  has,  like  that  of  most  countries  of  Europe,  gro 
out  of  occasion  and  emergency,  and  its  earliest  history  is  involi 
in  obscurity. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  said  with  admirable  force,  **  As  the  Brit 
Constitution  is  the  most  subtile  organism  which  has  proceec 
from  progressive  history,  so  the  American  Constitution  is  the  m* 
wonderful  work  ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time  by  the  brain  a 
purpose  of  man/' 

*  In  American  constitutional  law,  the  word  "constitution" 
used  in  a  restricted  sense,  as  implying  the  vmtten  instrumi 
agreed  upon  by  the  people  of  the  Union,  or  any  one  of  the  Stat 
as  the  absolute  rule  of  action  and  decision  for  all  departments  a 
officers  of  the  government,  in  respect  to  all  points  covered  by 
which  must  control  until  it  shall  be  changed  by  the  authority  wh 
established  it,  and  in  opposition  to  which  any  act  or  any  regulat 
of  any  such  department  or  officer,  or  even  of  the  people  the 
selves,  will  be  altogether  void.  Cooley's  Constitutional  Limi 
tions,  3. 
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stitutions  for  the  government  of  the  ancestors  lbctubb  u. 
of  the  people  who  now  constitute   the  United  J^^,^^^^^^^ 
States  were  the  charters  of  the  Colonies ;  and  ment,  as  under- 

lAi  -iji  li  ix  i^Ti_         Btood  In  America. 

although  those  charters  were  but  grants  of  liber- 
ties, rights,  and  powers  from  the  home  govern-  colonial  charters. 
ment,  not  in  all  cases  well  defined,  yet  they  were 
reduced  to  writing  under  the  seal  of  the  king- 
dom to  which  they  were  tributary,  and  consti- 
tuted the  foundation  and  the  formal  statement 
of  the  principles  on  which  the  colonies  adminis- 
tered their  own  domestic  affairs  and  permitted 
the  officers  of  the  parent  government  to  assist  in 
that  administration.  They  imdoubtedly  con- 
tributed very  largely  towards  the  education  of 
the  people  in  those  days  in  ideas  of  constitu- 
tional liberty ;  and  they  were  in  many  respects 
much  superior  to  the  much  vaunted  British  Con- 
stitution, because  they  contained  limitations  upon 
the  legislative  power  which  were  not  foimd  in 
the  usages  of  the  English  Government.^     They 

1  In  England  there  is  no  written  constitution,  no  fundamental 
law,  nothing  visible,  nothing  real,  nothing  certain,  by  which  a  stat- 
ute can  be  tested.  In  America  the  case  is  widely  different.  Every 
State  in  the  Union  has  its  constitution  reduced  to  a  written  exacti- 
tude and  precision.   Vanhorne*8  Lessee  v.  Dorrance^  2  Dall.  304, 808. 

The  power  of  the  sovereign,  **  though  ample,  was  limited  by 
three  great  constitutional  principles,  so  ancient  that  none  can  say 
when  they  began  to  exist;  so  potent  that  their  natural  development, 
eontinaed  through  many  generations,  has  produced  the  order  of 
things  under  which  we  now  live.  First,  the  king  could  not  legis- 
late withoat  the  consent  of  his  Parliament  Secondly,  he  could 
impose  no  taxes  without  the  consent  of  his  Parliament  Thirdly, 
he  was  boond  to  conduct  the  executive  administration  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  land,  and,  if  he  broke  those  laws,  his  advisers  and 
Ui  agents  were  responsible.**  Macaulay^s  History  of  England, 
T<^  1,  p.  29. 

The  principles  embodied  in  the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights  are  the  basis  of  the  English  Constitution.    De  Lolme. 
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Lecture  II.  also  Contained  assertions  of  individual  rights, 
ten.  ^jj^j^j^  were  not  always  fully  acknowledged,  and 
thus  not  only  contributed  in  that  way  to  educate 
the  people  in  a  knowledge  of  their  rights  and 
of  the  just  powers  of  the  government,  but  also 
taught  them  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  hav- 
ing such  rights  and  powers  fixed  by  a  written 
instrument.^ 

Previous  attempts      There  havc  been  other  written  constitutions 

at  written  consti-   r      •  i         ,-%  o    i         j  i-     i  r   ^ 

tutions,  besides  these.     Solon  drew  up  a  body  of  laws 

for  the  Athenian  State,  and  Lycurgus  one  for 
Sparta.  Some  of  the  governments  of  Europe 
have  attempted  to  formulate  such  instruments.* 
Comprehensive  laws  or  decrees  have  been  called 
constitutions,  and  France  may  be  instanced  as 
a  country  which  ha^  had  something  which  has 


1  The  general  prinoiplefl  which  are  the  groundwork  of  modem 
constitutions,  —  principles  which  were  imperfectly  known  in  Eu- 
rope, and  not  completely  triumphant  even  in  Great  Britain,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  —  were  all  recognized  and  determined  by  the 
laws  of  New  England :  the  intervention  of  the  people  in  public 
afitairs,  the  free  voting  of  taxes,  the  responsibility  of  authorities, 
personal  liberty,  and  trial  by  jury,  were  all  positively  established 
without  discussion.  De  Tocqueville,  Democracy  in  America,  voL  1, 
p.  22  (ed.  N.  Y.  1838). 

^  Ten  or  twelve  European  States  have  adopted  written  constitu- 
tions, but  they  have  been  the  gift  of  some  self-constituted  lawgiver, 
or  imposed  by  bodies  of  men  who  very  imperfectly  represented  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  State.  None  of  them  rest  upon  the  same 
firm  foundation  as  ours,  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  A  written 
constitution,  emanating  from  the  popular  wUl,  while  the  govern- 
ment was  still  a  monarchy  or  aristocracy  in  character,  would  be  a 
solecism  in  politics.  Neither  form  could  survive  the  adoption  of 
such  an  instrument  If  not  immediately  annihilated,  they  must 
speedily  have  fallen  into  decay.  See  Grimke  on  Nature  and 
Tendency  of  Free  Institutions,  pp.  124-128. 

The  present  constitution  of  Switzerland  dates  from  1874,  on  the 
basis  of  the  previous  one  of  1848. 
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been  called  such,  from  the  day  that  Louis  XVI  lecture  n. 
was  overthrown  to  the   present   hour.^     Every  JTw^r^rr^^^ 
successive   government   established   its  written  t^^^o^. 
constitution,  and  the  French  people  have  had 
in  that  length  of  time  enough  such  documents 
to  supply  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  most  of  them 
probably  good  ones  if  they  had  been  able  to  suc- 
cessfully put  them  into  practice.     It  is  unneces- 
sary here  to  recall  the  history  of  that  country ; 
how  with   every  change   in   the  course  of   its 
affairs  they  abolished  the  previous  constitution 
and  established  a  new  one,  until  thinking  people 
began  to  doubt   their  capacity  for  self-govern- 
ment. 

Spain  followed  France  in  this  course,  and  al- 
though it  did  not  become  republican  until  within 
a  very  recent  period,  yet  under  French  influence 
its  people  wrung  from  Ferdinand  and  Charles 
written  constitutions,  and  such  an  instrument 
they  have  had  from  that  hour  to  this.  They 
have,  however,  frequently  risen  in  rebellion  to 

1  Napoleon  I  styled  himself  Emperor  of  the  French  **  by  the  grace 
of  God  and  the  Constitution  of  the  Empire.** 

De  Tocqueville,  in  his  Democracy  in  America,  says,  p.  140: 
"In  France  the  constitation  is  the  first  of  laws  ** ;  and  on  p.  189 : 
"  It  is,  or  is  supposed  to  be,  immutable,  and  the  received  theory  is 
that  no  power  has  the  right  to  change  any  part  of  it  **  ;  and  again, 
p.  288 ;  '*  As  the  king,  the  peers,  and  the  deputies  all  derive  their 
authority  from  the  constitution,  these  three  persons  united  cannot 
titer  a  law  by  virtue  of  which  alone  they  govern.  Out  of  the  pale 
of  the  constitution  they  are  nothing.** 

Charles  VII  was  the  first  French  king  who  attempted  to  form  a 
eode  for  the  entire  kingdom.  Several  of  his  successors  had  the 
Mune  idea.  One  was  prepared  and  published  in  1629,  but  many 
important  chapters  were  added  before  it  assumed  the  form  in  which, 
as  the  Code  of  Louis  XV,  it  represents  the  status  of  French  juris- 
prudence at  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 
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lecturb  n.  overthrow  their  monarch  and  get  another  con- 
Tt' written  ooMti^  stitution,  80  that  none  of  them  have  been  per- 
tutions.  manent  or  very  enduring.^     It  is  with  sorrow  i 

and  regret  also  that  we  see  their  descendants  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  Spanish  republicans 
they  call  themselves,  evince  scarcely  more  re- 
spect for  written  constitutions  than  the  country 
from  which  they  originally  came.* 

So  that  it  is  evident  that  something  more 
than  a  written  constitution  is  essential  to  the 
safety  and  perpetuity  of  any  government,  and 
that  is,  a  due  reverence  by  the  people  for  it  and 
for  theu-  laws.  All  the  instruments  in  the 
world,  though  they  were  written  in  letters  of 
gold  upon  the  most  imperishable  tablets,  will  be 
but  as  ropes  of  sand  if  the  people  themselves  have 
no  respect  for  law  or  for  those  who  administer  it.* 

1  But  however  imperfect  European  constitutioiis  in  their  prac- 
tical enforcement  may  have  been,  they  work  a  great  advance  in 
government,  not  only  as  an  open  recognition  of  certain  general 
principles  in  favor  of  liberty,  but  as  a  definite  application  of  them. 
See  Grimke  on  Nature  and  Tendency  of  Free  Institutions,  p.  129. 

^^  A  written  constitution  never  adds  to,  but  always  takes  away 
from,  the  power  which  has  previously  been  exercised.*'    lb. 

^  The  precedent  of  Federal  union  given  by  the  English  settle- 
ments in  North  America  has  been  followed,  though  as  yet  with 
little  success  or  credit,  by  several  of  the  republics  which  have 
arisen  among  the  ruins  of  Spanish  dominion  in  the  same  continent 
Freeman,  History  of  Federal  Government,  7. 

*  A  nation  may  establish  a  system  of  free  government,  but  with- 
out the  spirit  of  municipal  institutions  it  cannot  have  the  spirit  of 
liberty.  De  Tocqueville,  vol.  1,  p.  42  (ed.  N.  Y.  1838).  "The  Federal 
form  of  government  is  no  panacea  for  all  human  ills;  a  well-planned 
constitution  at  home  is  no  guarantee  for  wise  or  honorable  conduct 
in  foreign  affairs/'  and  will  not  hinder  among  the  people  the  devel- 
opment of  the  characteristic  virtues  and  vices  of  a  Democratic  Fed- 
eration.   Freeman  on  Federal  Government,  325,  326. 

The  formation  of  a  written  constitution  is  one  of  the  most  deci- 
sive steps  which  has  been  made  toward  the  establishment  of  free 
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A  constitution,  in  the  American  sense  of  the  lecture  n. 
word,  is  a  written  instrument  by  which  the  fun-  ^Mtitution!  * 
damental  powers  of  the  government  are  estab- 
lished, limited,  and  defined,  and  by  which  these 
powers  are  distributed  among  several  depart- 
ments, for  their  more  safe  and  useful  exercise, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  body  politic.  A  search  for 
a  more  satisfactory  definition  has  been  in  vain, 
but  this  language,  perhaps,  fairly  expresses  the 
meaning  of  the  term  in  this  country.^ 

institationfl.  It  implies  the  exercise  of  reflection  in  its  highest 
degree,  an  ability  to  frame  the  most  comprehensive  rules,  and  to 
make  application  of  them  to  the  actual  affairs  of  men.  .  .  .  The 
constitutions  of  antiquity  confounded  what  we  would  characterize 
as  political  ordinances  with  the  acts  of  ordinary  legislation.  This 
was  the  case  in  the  code  of  the  Roman  decemvirs,  and  it  was 
equally  so  in  the  systems  introduced  by  the  Athenian  and  Spartan 
lawgivers.    Grimke  on  Free  Institutions,  Book  II,  c.  I. 

1  What  is  a  constitution  ?  It  is  the  form  of  government,  deline- 
ated by  the  mighty  hand  of  the  people,  in  which  certain  first  princi- 
ples of  fundamental  laws  are  established.  The  Constitution  is  fixed 
and  certain;  it  contains  the  permanent  will  of  the  people,  and  it  is 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land;  it  is  paramount  to  the  will  of  the  leg- 
islauire,  and  can  be  revoked  and  altered  only  by  the  authority  that 
made  it.  The  life-giving  principle  and  the  death-dealing  stroke 
must  proceed  from  the  same  hand.  ...  In  short,  the  Constitution 
is  the  sun  of  the  political  system,  around  which  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  bodies  revolve.  Whatever  may  be  the  case 
in  other  countries,  yet  in  this  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  act 
of  the  legislature  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  is  absolutely  void. 
Vanhome^a  Lessee  v.  Dorrance,  2  Dall.  808. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  origin  of  private  rights,  nor  the  founda- 
tion of  laws,  nor  the  beginning  of  a  commimity.  It  is  not  the 
cause,  but  the  consequence  of  personal  and  political  freedom.  It 
declares  those  natural  and  fundamental  riglits  of  individuals,  for  the 
security  and  common  enjoyment  of  which  governments  are  estab- 
lished. It  is,  in  a  word,  the  form  and  framework  of  political  gov- 
ernment, devised  for  the  protection  of  the  people,  the  instrument 
of  their  convenience,  and  is  always  a  limitation  upon  the  governing 
powers  exercised  by  their  agents. 

It  has  been  defined  to  be  a  system  of  law  established  by  the 
sovereign  power  of  a  State  for  its  own  guidance. 
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Lecture  il  Not  everything  in  detail  that  a  government 

ome  urit^d*^**  ^^y  ^^  ^^^  ^^  embraced  in  a  written  document; 

States.  that  would  fill  a  volume  like  the  statutes ;  but  the 

fundamental  principles  by  which  it  is  to  be  carried 
on  and  maintained  are  established  by  it.^  Certain 
great  powers  are  specifically  granted,  but  at  the 
same  tune  certain  restrictions  are  thrown  around 
their  exercise  which  are  essential  imder  our  form 
of  government  to  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  tc 
the  rights  of  individuals.  For  example,  a  per 
son's  property  cannot  be  taken  for  public  use 
without  due  course  of  law  and  just  compensa 
tion;  his  life  or  liberty  cannot  be  taken  from 
him  without  a  fair  trial  before  a  court  of  compe- 
tent jurisdiction ;  *  he  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a 
speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  ol 
the  State  and  district  wherein  the  crime  was 
committed ;  he  shall  be  confronted  with  the  wit 
nesses  against  him,  shall  have  compulsory  pro 
cess  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and 
shall  also  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his 
defence.'  These  are  some  of  the  rights  defined 
and  secured  to  those  who  live  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  instrument  in  many 
particulars.  Perhaps  no  more  important  writ- 
ing exists  in  the  world  to-day,  affecting  its  pros- 
perity and  the  happiness  of  its  people,  outside  of 

1  In  no  written  constitution  which  ever  existed  has  there  been 
defined  or  delegated  to  officials  all  the  latent  powers  which  lie 
dormant  in  every  nation,  boundless  in  extent  and  incapable  of 
definition. 

>  Constitution,  Fifth  Amendment. 

*  Constitution,  Sixth  Amendment. 
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those  which  are  of  a  religious  character.  It  is,  lbctubb  n. 
and  has  been  for  many  years,  the  subject  of  per-  ^"^.e  u^i!!^^^ 
petual  exegesis  by  all  the  lawyers  and  courts  of  states, 
this  country,  representing  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants, great  and  diverse  interests,  and  very  ex- 
tensive business  relations,  all  of  which  are  more 
or  less  affected  by  its  provisions.  All  the  pre- 
vious instruments  known  in  this  country  and  in 
the  history  of  its  Colonies,  such  as  the  charters 
ahready  referred  to,  were  granted  by  the  ruler 
or  sovereign,  and  were  designed  to  confer  certain 
rights  and  regulate  the  relations  of  the  subjects 
with  their  monarch.  But  this  instrument  comes 
from  a  very  different  source.  It  is  one  in  which 
the  people  themselves  have  undertaken  to  frame 
an  organic  law  governing  the  relations  of  the 
whole  people,  as  well  as  of  the  individual  States, 
to  the  Federal  Government,  and  to  prescribe  in 
many  eases  the  limits  and  rules  of  private  and 
personal  rights.  It  is  the  fundamental  law  pur- 
suant to  which  the  government  is  permanently 
organized  and  conducted.^  Such  a  document, 
framed  and  put  into  written  language,  judiciously 
operative  upon  the  affairs  which  it  is  intended 
to  govern,  is  a  rare  thing  in  the  history  of  the 
'^orld ;  and  it  may  be  said  with  safety  that  none 
has  ever  been  constructed  by  the  wisdom  or  in- 

*  FedenU  Goremment  may  be  said  to  be  essentially  a  compro- 
^  between  two  opposite  political  systems ;  an  intermediate  step. 
In  its  most  perfect  form  two  requisites  have  been  suggested :  the 
^''"'pl^  independence  of  each  member  of  the  Union  in  all  matters 
^^'^'^^ing  that  member  only,  and  that  aU  must  be  subject  to  a 
^^  power  in  thoee  matters  concerning  the  whole  body  of  mem- 
^  coUecUvely. 
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L«cTUBE  n.  geniiity  of  man  so  well  adapted  to  the  ends  it 
onh^u^t^^^*^  was  intended  to  subserve,  or  so  successful  in  the 
sutes.  execution  of  those  purposes.^    It  is,  therefore,  a 

subject  unique  in  that  respect,  to  which  atten- 
tion is  here  invited. 

This,  like  all  other  instruments,  when  it  be- 
comes the  subject  of  comment  and  construction, 
must  necessarily  be  looked  at  in  the  light  of  its 
origin,  the  purposes  which  it  was  intended  to 
accomplish,  as  well  as  the  evils  which  it  was 
intended  to  remedy.  A  volume  would  hardly  be 
sufficient  to  give  a  complete  history  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  It  will  be  impos- 
sible here  to  give  more  than  a  brief  outline  of 
some  of  the  principal  reasons  for  its  adoption. 
Causes  which  led  It  may,  in  a  word,  be  said  that  this  Constitu- 
te Its  adoption.  ^-^^  arosc  out  of  the  condition  in  which  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  found  themselves  at  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Having  estab- 
lished their  independence  of  the  government  of 
Great  Britain,  and  been  recognized  as  one  of  the 
family  of  nations,  they  soon  found  that  the  com- 
pact under  which  they  had  successfully  achieved 
that  independence,  namely,  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, was  utterly  inefficient  and  incompe- 
tent to  answer  the   purpose  of  binding  them 


1  The  examples  of  Federal  constitutions  which  history  sappliea 
are  scattered  over  widely  distant  ages  and  countries;  they  are 
found  among  nations  widely  differing  from  one  another  in  the 
amount  of  their  political  advancement  and  general  civilization.  .  .  . 
There  is  what  may  be  called  a  certain  Federal  ideal,  which  haa 
sometimes  been  realized  in  its  full,  or  nearly  its  full,  perfection, 
while  other  cases  have  shown  only  a  more  or  less  remote  approzi' 
mation  to  it.    Freeman  on  Federal  Government,  2. 
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together  and  conducting  the  new  nation  on  its  lbcturb  n. 
pathway  to  future  usefulness.^     Its  defects  were  ^*J^^p^on^ 
many  and  obvious.* 

It  was  found  that  the  Colonies,  as  they  had 
been  previously  called,  had  never  really  been 
independent  States  or  Nations.  They  had  been 
subjects  of  Great  Britain,  governed  by  charters 
from  the  Crown,  or  organized  under  certain 
commissions  or  grants  by  letters  patent,  and  sub- 
mitting very  largely  to  the  legislation  of  the 
English  Parliament  until  certain  questions  con- 
nected with  taxation  caused  them  to  rebel,  not 
against  the  king,  but  against  those  laws  as  op- 
pressive and  unjust.     In  the  effort  at  resistance 


^  Kftdison  said :  '*  The  dose  of  the  war  brought  no  core  for  the 
pnUie  embarrassments.  The  States,  relieved  from  the  pressure  of 
foreign  danger,  and  flush  with  the  enjoyment  of  independent  and 
lovtteigii  power,  instead  of  a  diminished  disposition  to  part  with 
%  peneTered  in  omissions  and  in  measures  incompatible  with  their 
Jf^Mtioat  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  with  those  among  them- 
selves."   5  EUiot's  Debates,  112. 

'The  first  number  of  the  Federalist  opens  with  the  statement : 
'*  After  full  experience  of  the  ine^cacy  of  the  existing  Federal 
^^ovonment,  you  are  invited  to  deliberate  upon  a  New  Constitution 
for  the  United  States' of  America  ** ;  and  in  No.  15  the  author  says, 
"It  may  perhaps  be  asked  what  need  there  is  of  reasoning  or  proof 
to  flhistiate  a  position  [the  insufficiency  of  the  present  Confedera- 
tion to  the  preservation  of  the  Union]  which  is  neither  controverted 
oor  doubted ;   to  which  the  understandings  and  feelings  of  all 
choes  of  men  assent ;  and  which,  in  substance,  is  admitted  by  the 
opponents  as  well  as  by  the  friends  of  the  New  Constitution  ?    It 
Hunt  in  truth  be  acknowledged,  that  however  these  may  differ  in 
other  respects,  they  in  general  appear  to  harmonize  in  the  opinion 
thtt  there  are  material  imperfections  in  our  national  system,  and 
thftt  something  is  necessary  to  be  done  to  rescue  us  from  impending 
aoaicfay.  .  .  .     Each  State,  yielding  to  the  persuasive  voice  of 
immediate  interest  or  convenience,  has  successively  withdrawn  its 
nxpport,  tfll  the  frail  and  tottering  edifice  seems  ready  to  fall  upon 
our  betds,  and  to  crush  us  beneath  its  ruins.*' 
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Lecture  il       they  had  United  together  in  a  body  to  make  the 
to  rLtoJtion!^  struggle  successful ;  so  that,  although  being  a 

government  or  nation  when  they  became  free, 
each  individual  Colony  had  never  been  at  any 
time  a  separate  and  independent  State,  and  yet 
none  of  them  recognized  any  supremacy  in  any 
other  State.  The  question  was,  how  much 
should  they  grant  or  yield  to  the  common  gov- 
ernment which  they  were  about  to  form  in  the 
common  interest  of  self  preservation ;  for  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  the  one  which  had  carried 
them  through  the  war,  in  the  paroxysm  of  patri- 
otism necessary  for  self-defence,  was  incapable  of 
carrying  on  a  successful  government  after  that 
impulse  was  gone.^ 

One  of  the  most  pressing  evils  to  be  remedied 
by  the  reorganization  of  the  Central  Government 
was  in  relation  to  the  collection  of  revenues  for 
its  support,  for  it  had  been  found  that  taxes 
could  not  be  successfully  collected  for  that  pur- 
pose.*    Its  only  reliance  during  the  Revolution- 

1  **  The  radical  infirmity  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  was 
the  dependence  of  Congress  on  the  voluntary  and  simultaneous 
compliance  with  its  requisitions  by  so  many  independent  communi- 
ties, each  consulting  more  or  less  its  particular  interests  and  con- 
venience, and  distrusting  the  compliance  of  the  others.**  Mr. 
Madison :  5  Elliot's  Debates,  112. 

2  The  requisitions  of  Congress  under  the  Confederation  were  as 
constitutionally  obligatory  as  the  laws  enacted  by  the  present  Con- 
gress. That  they  were  habitually  disregarded  is  a  fact  of  universal 
notoriety.     Cohens  v.  Virginia,  6  Wheat  264,  388. 

Among  the  debilities  of  the  government  of  the  Confederation, 
no  one  was  more  distinguished  or  more  distressing  than  the  utter 
impossibilty  of  obtaining  from  the  States  the  moneys  necessary 
for  the  payment  of  debts,  or  even  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
government.    Jefferson's  Works,  vol.  1,  p.  82. 

The  great  office  of  the  Confederation  was  to  demonstrate  to  the 
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aiyWarand  down  to  the  year  1789,  when  theLBcnmEn. 

.  /  £  X  £   11  *      J    Causes  which  led 

present  form  of  government  was  fully  organized,  ^  ^^  adoption, 
was  by  a  call  or  request  upon  the  States  for 
their  proportion  of  the  amount  necessary  for  its 
support.^  Even  during  the  pendency  of  the  war 
such  calls  were  responded  to  very  feebly  and 
unqually,  and  hence  that  war  was  fought  on 
credit,  leaving  an  immense  debt^to  be  paid  at 
its  close.  After  the  enthusiasm  of  the  war  had 
died  away,  and  the  independence  of  the  Colonies 
had  been  conceded,  it  was  still  more  difficult  to 
obtam  funds  in  that  way,  and  there  was  no  re- 
lief to  be  had  through  taxation  of  the  people 
by  the  General  Government.^ 

Another  evil  was,  that,  although  it  had  come 
to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  this  so-called  Central  or  General  Govern- 
ment had  no  sufficient  powers  conceded  to  it  by 
the  States  in  order  to  properly  conduct  its  affairs 
with  foreign  governments.     It  had  no  capacity 

P^  of  the  American  States  the  practicability  and  necessity  of  a 
n»o»  perfect  union.    1  Curtis'  Const  160. 

^To  the  purposes  of  public  strength  and  felicity  that  Con- 
^^^tncy  was  totally  inadequate.  A  requisition  on  the  several 
^i>te8  terminated  its  legislative  authority.  Executive  or  judicial 
•Whority  it  had  none.     ChUholm  v.  Georgia,  2  DaU.  419,  463. 

*  April  5, 17S4,  Mr.  JefiEerson,  as  chairman  of  a  grand  committee, 
^"^  a  report  upon  the  arrears  of  Interest  on  the  public  debt,  in 
*^  he  refers  to  the  requisitions  that  have  been  made  upon  the 
vtrbog  States,  and  complains  that  the  payments  have  been  small 
^  slow.    Journal  of  Congress,  vol.  9,  p.  108. 

Kidison  uses  the  following  terse  language,  February  25, 1787 ; 
"Onrsltoatfon  is  every  day  becoming  more  and  more  criticaL  No 
BUttiey  comes  into  the  Federal  treasury ;  no  respect  is  paid  to 
^odenl  authority ;  and  people  of  reflection  unanimously  agree 
that  the  existing  Confederacy  is  tottering  to  its  foundation."  6 
£Qiot's  Debates,  p.  106. 
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Lecture  h.       to  make  treaties,  except  on  a  limited  class  of 
to  ite^pt^n.^  subjects.     It  had  no  means  to  raise  armies  and 

navies,  or  to  pay  the  national  debt ;  and  no  one 
could  tell  how  far  each  State  could  itself  nego- 
tiate with  other  nations,  or  how  soon  they  would 
be  subjected,  as  were  the  Grecian  republics  in 
the  days  of  the  Amphictyonic  coimcils,^  to  the 
influence  of  oilier  nations  who  might  approach 
any  one  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  it 
to  withdraw  from  the  Union. 

But  perhaps  of  all  the  causes  which  contributed 
to  the  formation  of  the  new  Constitution,  one  of 
the  most  effective,  like  some  little  fretful  thing 
that  seems  unimportant  but  which  perpetually 
annoys  you,  was  the  condition  of  their  foreign 
commerce*  as  well  as  the   trade  between  the 

^  The  Amphictyons,  or  association  of  neighboring  tribes  or 
cities,  were  the  germ  of  one  of  the  strongest  bonds  of  union  by 
which  the  Greek  tribes  were  held  together.  American  Cydo- 
psBdia,  tit.  Amphictyons. 

The  council  not  a  Federal  Government,  a  anion  not  of  cities, 
but  of  tribes.  See  Freeman  on  Federal  Government,  p.  123,  for 
a  full  history  of  its  origin  and  character. 

**  Philip  of  Macedon  by  his  intrigues  and  bribes  won  over  to  his 
interests  the  popular  leaders  of  several  cities;  by  their  influence 
and  votes  gained  admission  into  the  Amphictyonic  council ;  and  by 
his  arts  and  his  arms  made  himself  master  of  the  Confederacy." 
The  Federalist,  No.  18. 

3  The  want  of  a  power  to  regulate  commerce  is  one  of  the  defects 
which  renders  the  existing  Federal  system  unfit  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  the  Union.  There  is  no  object  that  more 
strongly  demands  a  Federal  superintendence.  .  .  .  The  interfering 
and  unneighborly  regulations  of  some  States,  contrary  to  the  true 
spirit  of  the  Union,  have,  in  different  instances,  given  just  cause 
of  umbrage  and  complaint  to  others ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
examples  of  this  nature,  if  not  restrained  by  a  national  control, 
would  be  multiplied  and  extended  ^1  they  became  not  less  serious 
sources  of  animosity  and  discord,  than  injurious  impediments  to 
the  intercourse  between  the  different  parts  of  the  Confederacy. 
The  Federalist,  No.  22. 
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different  States.^  The  States  being  practically  lectubb  ii. 
independent  of  each  other  had  the  power  of  ^^fj^^^pj^ 
taxing  all  goods  which  passed  through  their 
borders  or  entered  their  ports.  The  little  State 
of  Rhode  Island  had  in  Newport  one  of  the 
most  important  ports  of  entry  upon  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  by  levying  taxes  on  importations  was 
getting  rich  at  the  expense  of  its  neighbors  in 
the  confederacy  of  States.*  The  port  of  Charles- 
ton bore  the  same  relation  to  the  southern  part 
of  the  country,  and  the  port  of  Norfolk  held  a 
like  position  with  reference  to  Virginia  and 
Maryland.' 

1  ««We  are  uncertain  whether  the  States  generally  will  come 
mtothe  proixMition  of  investing  Congress  with  the  regulation  of 
their  commerce.  Massachusetts  has  passed  an  act,  the  first  object 
of  which  seems  to  be  to  retaliate  on  the  British  commercial 
measures,  but  in  the  close  of  it  they  impose  double  duties  on  all 
goods  imported  in  bottoms  not  owned  wholly  by  citizens  of  our 
States.  New  Hampshire  has  followed  the  example.  This  is  much 
complained  of  here,  and  will  probably  draw  retaliatory  measures 
from  the  states  of  £uroi)e,  if  generally  adopted  in  America,  or  not 
corrected  by  the  States  which  have  adopted  it.**  Jefferson^s 
Works,  vol.  1,  p.  475. 

«  Mr.  Hamilton  said,  February  19,  1783  :  **  The  true  objection 
on  the  part  of  Rhode  Island  was  the  interference  with  the  impost, 
with  the  opportunity  afforded  by  their  situation  of  levying  contri- 
bations  on  Connecticut,  etc.,  which  received  foreign  supplies  through 
the  ports  of  Rhode  Island :  that  the  true  objection  on  the  part  of 
Virginia  was  her  having  little  share  in  the  debts  due  from  the 
United  States  to  which  the  impost  would  be  applied.**  5  Elliot*s 
Debates,  62. 

•  ^^The  other  source  of  dissatisfaction  was  the  peculiar  situation 
of  some  of  the  States,  which,  having  no  convenient  ports  for  foreign 
commerce,  were  subject  to  be  taxed  by  their  neighbors,  through 
whose  ports  their  commerce  was  carried  on.  New  Jersey,  placed 
between  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  was  likened  to  a  cask  tapped 
St  both  ends;  and  North  Carolina,  between  Virginia  and  South 
Carolina,  to  a  patient  bleeding  at  both  arms.  The  Articles  of 
Confederation  provided  na  remedy  for  the  complaint,  which  pro- 
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Lecture  h.  But  that  was  not  all.     The  trade  between  the 

to^to11d^*'tton!^  States  was  heavily  taxed,  m  pursuance  of  a  pol- 
icy by  which  each  endeavored  to  lay  the  burden 
of  raising  its  revenues  upon  the  others.  This 
has  been  one  of  the  ihost  difficult  things  to  cor- 
rect, and  efforts  in  that  direction  have  been 
made  against  the  attempts  to  accomplish  this 
object,  which  have  been  persistently  pursued  up 
to  the  present  time.^     Many  cases  have  come 

duced  a  strong  protest  on  the  part  of  New  Jersey,  and  never  ceased 
to  be  a  source  of  dissatisfaction  until  the  new  Constitution  super- 
seded the  old.**    Madison  in  5  Elliot's  Debates,  112. 

1  Statute  of  New  York  granting  exclusive  navigation  of  waters 
within  the  State.     Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheat.  1. 

statute  of  Maryland  requiring  license  to  sell  imported  goods. 
Brown  v.  Maryland,  12  Wheat  419 ;  Ward  v.  Moarylandy  12  WalL 
418. 

statute  of  Missouri,  requiring  a  like  license.  Wdton  v.  Mm- 
90urU  91  U.  S.  275. 

statute  of  California  imposing  a  tax  upon  bills  of  lading  for 
gold  or  silver  carried  out  of  the  State.    Almy  v.  California,  24  How 
169. 

Statute  of  Alabama  providing  for  the  registration  of  the  names 
of  steamboat  owners,  etc.    Sinnot  v.  Davenport,  22  How.  227. 

Statutes  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts  imposing  taxes  on 
alien  passengers  arriving  in  ports  of  those  States.  Passenger  Cases^ 
7  How.  283 ;   Henderson  v.  Mayor  of  New  York,  92  U.  8.  269. 

Statute  of  California  imposing  Uke  taxes.  Chy  Lung  v.  Free- 
man, 92  U.  S.  276. 

Statute  of  New  York  taxing  banks.  Bank  of  Commerce  v.  New 
York  City,  2  Black,  620 ;  Bank  Tax  Case,  2  WaU.  200. 

Statute  of  Nevada  levying  a  capitation  tax  upon  passengers 
carried  out  of  the  State.     Crandall  v.  Nevada,  6  Wall.  36. 

Statute  of  Pennsylvania  imposing  tax  upon  articles  brought 
into  or  carried  out  of  the  State.  Case  of  Stale  Freight  Tax,  16 
WaU.  232 ;  Philadelphia  Steamship  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania,  122  U.  S. 
826. 

Statute  of  Tennessee  imposing  a  license  or  privUege  tax  on 
sleephig-cars.  Pickard  v.  Pullman  Southern  Car  Co.^  117  U.  S. 
34  ;  Tennessee  v.  Same,  117  U.  S.  61. 

Statute  of  Louisiana  imposing  a  license  tax  on  boats.  Moron 
▼.  New  Orleans,  112  U.  S.  69. 
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before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  lbcture  ii. 

■I    .         .1  .  ..  i_  CI  J.    J.     1  ^  xi.'    Causes  which  led 

mvolving  this  question,  where  btate  laws  of  this  ^  ^^  adoption. 
character  have  been  held  to  be  invalid  because 
in  conflict  with  the  constitutional  power  of  Con- 
gress to  alone  regulate  commerce  of  that  nature.^ 
Notwithstanding  for  nearly  one  hundred  years 
we  have  had  in  the  Federal  Constitution  the 
declaration  that  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
regulate  commerce  among  the  several  States, 
there  are  at  this  hour  upon  the  statute  books  of 
almost  every  State  laws  violating  that  provision ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  that  clause  were 
removed  to-morrow,  this  Union  would  fall  to 
pieces,  simply  by  reason  of  the  struggles  of  each 
State  to  make  the  property  owned  in  other  States 
pay  its  expenses.  It  was  this  tendency  of  each 
State  to  support  its  Government  out  of  taxes 

levied  upon  the  property  of  other  States,  or  on 

- 

Statutes  legulating  deliyery  of  telegraphic  despatches  in  other 
States.  WesUrn  Union  Telegraph  Co.  v.  Pendleton,  122  U.  S. 
S47 ;  Telegraph  Co,  v.  Texas,  106  U.  S.  460. 

Statute  of  Missouri  prohibiting  bringing  certain  cattle  into  the 
Bute.    BaUroad  Co,  v.  Husen,  96  U.  S.  466. 

Statute  of  Louisiana  regulating  transportation  of  passengers, 
without  distinction  of  race  or  color.  Hall  y.  De  Cuir,  06  U.  S. 
485. 

Statute  of  Tennessee  taxing  drummers.  Bobbins  v.  Shelby 
County  Taxing  District,  120  U.  8.  489.    [Cases  reviewed.] 

Statute  of  Illinois  regulating  rates  of  railroad  transportation. 
WabaA  d  8t.  Louis  Bailvoay  Co,  v.  HlinoU,  118  U.  S.  667.  [Cases 
leriewed.] 

1  Even  with  this  explicit  declaration  it  was  yet  difficult  for  men 
trifaied,  as  were  the  older  lawyers  during  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tnry,  to  concede  the  supreme  power  of  Parliament  over  and  above 
any  court  in  the  land ;  —  that  any  law  passed  by  the  legislative  and 
tppvoved  by  the  executive  branches  of  the  government  could  be 
Kt  tside  upon  the  mere  opinion  or  judgment  of  a  judicial  tribunaL 
For  this  there  was  no  precedent  in  ancient  or  modem  history. 
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lbctureh.       the  produce   or   merchandise  which  must   gto 
to  i^^ptioi^  through  one  State  to  another,  that  more  thskn 

any  other  one  thing  compelled  the  formation  of 

the  present  Constitution.^ 
An  undersunding     The  importance  of  a  clear  imderstanding  of 
of  these  causes  a  ^j^^g^  reasous,  which  wcre  so  cogent  in  its  foi> 

key  to  Its  con-  ^  o 

strucUon.  matiou,  is  quite  apparent.     A  very  useful  key  to 

the  construction  of  a  statute  or  a  constitution  is 
to  inquire  what  was  the  evil  to  be  removed,  and 
what  remedy  did  the  new  instrument  propose ; 
so  that  when  any  question  arises  requiring  a 
judicial  construction  of  any  of  its  clauses,  it  is 
important  to  go  back  and  ascertain  the  evil  that 
was  intended  to  be  remedied. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  by  which  the 
Colonies  were  bound  together  were  but  a  rope  of 
sand ;  the  nation  was  such  only  in  name.^  To 
make  it  such  in  reality,  this  was  the  problem^ 

1  Mr.  Van  Bnren  said,  as  early  as  1826,  in  the  Senate  ol  the 
United  States :  **  There  are  few  States  in  the  Union  upon  whose 
acts  the  seal  of  condemnation  has  not  from  time  to  time  been  placed 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  sovereign  authorities  of  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylyania,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  and  Ohio,  have  in 
turn  been  rebuked  and  silenced  by  the  overruling  authority  d  this 
court.''    4  Elliot's  Debates,  486. 

3  The  day  is  at  length  arrived  when  dangers  and  distresses  have 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  they  perceive  the  want  of  a 
common  head  to  draw  forth  in  some  just  proportion  the  resources 
of  the  several  branches  of  the  Federal  imion.  They  perceive  that 
the  deliberative  powers  exercised  by  States  individually  over  the  acts 
of  Congress  must  terminate  in  the  common  ruin ;  and  the  Legisla- 
tures, however  reluctantly,  must  resign  a  portion  of  their  authority 
or  cease  to  be  Legislatures.  Letter  of  James  Duane  to  Washing- 
ton, January  29,  1781;  see  1  Bancroft's  History  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, 283  (orig.  ed.). 

Hamilton  wrote :  **  The  Union  has  neither  troops,  nor  treasury, 
nor  government. ' ' 
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which  confronted  the  founders  of  this  Govern-  lictuke  ii. 
ment,and  they  came  to  their  work  of  f raining  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^* 
its  organic  law,  with  a  full  view  of  its  impor-  ^ey  to  its  con- 
tance  and  the  evils  to  be  remedied.    They  deter- 
mined that  this  mstrument  which  they  framed 
should  be  no  such  feeble  tie.     They  were  insti- 
tating  a  government  for  the  common  defence 
and  the  general  welfare,  and  they,  therefore,  no 
longer  spoke   of  the   States   individually,  who 
might  struggle  with  each  other,^  but  they  said : 
"We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  do  ordain 
this  instrument  to  be  our  Constitution."  ^    It  was 
then  that  a  nation  was  bom.' 


^  The  great  and  rddical  vice  in  the  constmction  of  the  existing 
Confederation  is  in  the  principle  of  legislation  for  States  ok 
60TBK»fBifTB,  in  their  corporate  or  collective  capacities, 
and  M  contradistinguished  from  the  imditiduals  of  which  they 
coDsist    The  Federalist,  No.  15. 

Tbe  decay  and  failure  of  the  Confederation  is  graphically 
teiibed  in  Curtis*  Constitution. 

'TUs  preamble  is  constantly  referred  to  by  statesmen  and 
JQriMi,  to  aid  in  expounding  its  provisions.  Chisholm  v.  Georgia^ 
SBiU.  474 ;  2  Curtis'  History  of  Constitution,  pp.  372-376. 

It  is  the  essence  and  epitome  of  the  whole  instrument  by  which 
^  gofemment  is  ordained  and  created,  and  its  purposes,  author- 
^t  SDd  duty  established.    Farrar*s  Constitution,  sec.  5. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  ordained  and  estab- 
IU»d,  not  by  the  States  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  but  emphat- 
^csUy,  as  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution  declares,  by  **  the  people 
<tf  the  United  States.'*  Story,  J.,  in  Martin  v.  Hunter's  Lessees^ 
lWhei^826. 

*  Hie  new  government  was  not  a  mere  change  in  dynasty,  or  in 
Afoimof  government  leaving  the  nation  or  sovereignty  the  same, 
^dothed  with  all  the  rights,  and  bound  by  all  the  obligations  of 
tbe  pieoeding  one.  But  when  the  present  United  States  came  into 
^^^iteiioe  under  the  new  government,  it  was  a  new  political  body, 
ftnewnationf  then  for  the  first  time  taking  its  place  in  the  family 
of  naUoDs.  Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  Dred  Scott  v.  Sand{fordy  19 
How.  441. 
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lrcturb  n.  Of  course,  when  the  delegates  from  the  various 

tem^'!"''''^'  States  all  came  together,  they  must  have  had 

among  them  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about  the 
philosophy  of  government.  Probably  no  nation, 
or  people,  as  young  as  ours  then  was,  ever  had 
so  many  men  thoroughly  versed  in  that  direc- 
tion, or  so  many  who  had  given  vigorous,  edu- 
cated,  and  trained  attention  to  that  science,  as 
were  to  be  found  in  this  coimtry  at  that  time.^ 
And,  fortunately,  society  was  then  in  a  condition 
when  personal  aspirations  and  malign  influences 
were  not,  and  probably  could  not  be,  brought  to 
bear,  from  the  fact  that  the  wisest  and  best  men 
were  sent  forward  from  the  various  communities 
to  participate  in  the  work  of  the  constitutional 
convention.  In  that  we  have  reaped  the  benefit 
of  the  good  fortune  of  our  ancestors. 
The  UDited  States  It  has  been  common  to  designate  our  f  onn  of 
not  a  democracy,  government  as  a  democracy,  but  in  the  true 

Lse  in  which  that  term  fa  properly  u^,  .. 
defining  a  government  in  which  all  its  acts  are 


'  The  convention  that  formed  the  Constitution  was  composed  of 
fifty -five  members.  It  was  a  body  of  great  and  disinterested  men, 
competent,  both  morally  and  intellectually,  to  the  work  assigned  to 
them.  .  .  .  There  was  certainly  a  remarkable  amount  of  talent 
and  intellectual  power  in  that  body.  There  were  men  in  that 
assembly,  who,  for  genius,  for  statesmanship,  and  for  profound 
speculation  in  all  that  relates  to  the  science  of  government,  the 
world  has  never  seen  overmatched,  and  they  were,  happily,  the 
most  marked  in  that  assembly  for  their  comprehensive  patriotism, 
their    justice,   their  unselfishness  and    magnanimity. 

Mr.  Choate  said  in  1858  in  a  lecture  on  Jefferson,  Burr,  and 
Madison:  *^ I  dwell  on  that  time  from  1780  to  1789  because  that 
was  our  age  of  civil  greatness.  Then  first  we  grew  to  be  one.  In 
that  time  our  nation  was  bom.** 
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perfonned  by  the  people,  it  is  about  as  far  from  lecture  u. 

.  1  ^       -I  •   1  AT         The  United  States 

It  as  any  other  of  which  we  are  aware.  As  has  ^^^  ^  democracy, 
already  been  said,  a  pure  democracy  is  almost 
unknown,  from  the  difficulty  of  having  all  the 
people  participate  in  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment, which  include  not  only  the  processes  of 
making  the  laws,  but  also  the  administration  of 
them.  Such  was  that  of  Athens,^  the  only 
liighly  civilized  form  of  democracy  that  ever 
existed,  where  people  from  the  streets,  who 
could  gather  in  the  public  places  of  that  city, 
met  and  decided  lawsuits,  questions  of  the  right 
of  property,  of  the  life  or  death  of  individuals, 
of  the  election,  punishment,  or  censure  of  their 
officers,  of  the  proprietorship  of  land,  or  of  mak- 
ing war  or  preserving  peace.  This  may  have 
seemed  well  in  theory,  but  history  shows  that  it 
resulted  in  a  scene  of  perpetual  turmoil.  There 
was  little  security  to  life  or  liberty  when  the 
best  men  in  the  community  were  compelled  to 
drink  the  deadly  hemlock,  or  were  banished 
from  their  homes.  Their  intellect  was  stimu- 
lated, and  they  prized  human  effort  directed  in 
the  channels  of  imagination,  of  science,  and  of 
literature,  but  it  was  still  far  from  being  a 
place  where  personal  rights  were  respected,  or 


'  Ib  the  Athenian  republic,  the  most  democratic  of  the  Greek 
"^^  when  the  population  and  sufErage  were  most  extended,  317 
■•Cn  bat  21,000  were  entitled  to  vote  out  of  more  than  500,000.  .  .  . 
^  democracy  was  first  put  in  practice  by  the  New  England  Col- 
^'^  and  to  this  day  the  most  perfect  examples  are  the  New 
^''SiADd  towns,  where  the  whole  adult  male  population  assemble 
^ber  and  decide  by  their  votes  their  own  public  affairs.  Am- 
**aa  CyclopfiBdia,  tit  Democracy. 
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L«cTUEBii.        where  any  man  of  modem  times  would  har-^ 

The  United  SUtes  y^^^  ^^j        ^^  ^^^^  j^jg  y^^^^ 
not  a  democracy.  ^ 

But  our  forefathers  did  not  adopt  any  of  th^e 
forms  referred  to.     They  had  suffered  from  th^ 
evils  of  a  monarchical  as  well  as  an  aristocraticaX 
system ;  for  England  was,  a  century  ago,  mor^ 
of  an  aristocracy  than  anything  else.     A  pure^ 
democracy  was  neither  possible  nor  desirable  ; 
but  still  they  determined  that  the  people  should 
be  felt  in  the  direction  of  public  affairs,  and  so 
they  constructed  what  may  be  called   a  com- 
posite government,  a  representative  republican 
government,  one  in  which  the  powers  that  be- 
long to  all  sovereignties  were  divided  and  placed 
in  different  depositories. 
Division  of  The  proper  division  of  these  powers  is  of  the 

greatest  importance,  and  they  were  wisely  dis- 
tributed by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
among  the  three  branches  which  have  come  to 
be  recognized  in  all  good  governments  as  essen- 
tial to  a  proper  balance  of  their  functions, — the 
executive,  the  legislative,  and  the  judicial.  The 
legislative  branch  enacts  the  law,  the  executive 
enforces  it,  and  the  judicial  interpret^  its  pro- 
visions, both  as  regards  public  and  private  rights, 
as  between  the  citizens  themselves  and  as  between 
them  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

This,  then,  is  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  It  establishes  these  powers,  defines  and 
limits  them.  It  distributes  them  among  these 
three  departments,  and  then  confines  them  to 
their  proper  scope  and  field  of  action,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  a  useful  and  safe  administra- 


powers. 


I 
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tion  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people,  for  whom  lecturb  it. 
aU  governments  are  instituted.  Jwew!"  ""^ 

You  will  observe,  however,  that  the  lines  that 
mark  that  division  are  not  perfect.  Perhaps  it 
is  impossible  that  they  should  be ;  it  may  be 
desirable  that  they  should  be  more  perfect  than 
they  are.  As  regards  the  executive,  for  instance, 
the  powers  which  properly  belong  to  that  branch 
of  the  government  are  not  completely  vested  in 
the  President,  for  we  find  that  the  Senate  is 
required  to  give  its  assent  to  all  treaties  made 
by  the  President  before  they  can  be  operative. 
The  Senate  is  also  required  to  confirm  all  nom- 
inations to  the  higher  offices  before  they  become 
valid  appointments.^  So  that  these  two  great 
duties,  of  making  appointments  to  office  and 
luakiug  treaties,  which  are  usually  classed  as 
executive  functions  of  the  Government,  are  to 
some  extent  divided  in  their  exercise,  as  well  as 
in  the  forms  necessary  to  give  them  efficacy, 
between  the  President,  who  is  the  Executive,  and 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  which  is  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  legislative  department. 

So,  al^,  in  regard  to  declaring  war  and  mak- 
ing  peace,  which  in  most  other  countries  are 
held  to  be  exclusively  executive  functions,  and 
which  even  under  the  popular  government  of 
Great  Britain  remains  in  the  Crown  alone,  they 
are,  under  our  system,  participated  in  by  both 
^^  executive  and  legislative  branches.^  The 
• 

I  Conttitation,  Art.  2,  sec.  2,  par.  2. 

^Tbegresil  disadvantage  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  was  in  the 
P<^^  which  the  cantons  formeiiy  had  of  levying  war  against  each 
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Lecture  il       Constitution  says  that  Congress  shall  have  power 
powers."  ^  to  declare  war ;  ^  the  President  takes  part  in  that 

matter  only  as  he  is  a  part  of  the  latter.  The 
laws  are  required  to  he  signed  by  him,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  evident  that  the  legislative  branch  is 
not  entirely  separate  from  the  executive,  but 
that  it  thus  becomes  an  integral  part  of  that 
department  of  the  Government.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  he  does  not  see  fit  to  sign  the  bills 
which  have  been  passed  by  the  Congress,  he 
usually  sends  them  back  to  the  body  in  which 
they  originated  with  his  reasons  and  objections 
thereto.  It  then  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
both  branches  of  the  Legislature  to  enact  them 
•into  laws  over  such  veto.*  It  is,  therefore,  ap- 
parent that  the  power  of  legislation  is  not  con- 
fided wholly  to  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
government. 

Perhaps  the  judicial  power  is  left  more  nearly 
intact  in  the  hands  of  the  judiciary  than  any  of 
the  others,  but  it  is  not  wholly  so.  The  power 
of  framing  impeachments  and  trying  them,  which 
is  eminently  a  judicial  function,  as  much  so  as 
it  is  to  indict  a  man  and  try  him  for  murder, 
belongs  wholly  and  exclusively  to  the  two 
branches  of  the  legislative  department.      The 

other,  and  of  resisting  the  Central  Government  in  its  method  of 
conducting  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country.  This  was,  however, 
remedied  in  the  present  constitution,  which  gives  the  control  of 
the  army,  foreign  affairs,  and  settlements  between  cantons,  and 
the  management  of  the  police  and  post-offices,  to  the  Federal 
Assembly.  This  body  represents  all  the  cantons,  and  consists  of 
two  chambers. 

*  Constitution,  Art.  1,  sec.  8,  par.  11. 

*  Constitution,  Art  1,  sec.  7,  par.  2. 
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House  of  Representatives  formulates  the  charges  lbcturx  n. 
or  iDdictment,  and  the  Senate  tries  and  deter-  ^Ij!!!"  ®' 

'  powers. 

mines  them.^ 

But,  after  all,  those  are  only  exceptions,  and 
it  remains  true  that,  for  general  and  most  useful 
purposes,  the  best  feature  of  our  Constitution  is 
tliat  it  does  make  this  substantial  separation  of 
power  among  these  three  departments. 

These  departments,  under  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, are  co-ordinate  in  dignity.  Neither  of 
them  is  intended,  by  the  theory  of  our  Consti- 
tution, to  be  subjected  to  the  other.  The  Presi- 
dent cannot  be  compelled  to  make  a  treaty,  or 
to  appoint  anybody  to  office  that  he  does  not 
wish  to.  The  Legislature  cannot  be  compelled 
to  pass  any  laws,  and  it  alone  can  exercise  that 
function.  The  judiciary  alone  can  construe 
them,  when  enacted,  and  enforce  them  by  proper 
jiidgments  of  the  various  courts.  Mr.  Justice 
Wayne  has  advanced  this  idea  in  very  appro- 
priate terms.*  "  The  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial. 
They  are  co-ordinate  in  degree  to  the  extent  of 
tile  powers  delegated  to  each  of  them.  Each  in 
tile  exercise  of  its  power  is  independent  of  the 
other,  but  all  rightfully  done  by  either  is  bind- 
^  upon  the  others.  The  Constitution  is  su- 
preme over  all  of  them,  because  the  people  who 
ratified  it  have  made  it  so."  * 

'  ConstHution,  Art  1,  sec  2,  par.  5 ;  Art.  1,  sec.  8,  par.  0. 
.   *  Dodge  v.  Woolsey,  18  How.  831,  847. 

*  Wlienever  the  political  laws  of  the  United  States  are  to  be  dis- 
^^^ttd,  it  is  with  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  that 
We  raagt  begin.  De  Tocqueville,  Democracy  in  America,  vol.  1, 
P- » (ed.  N.  Y.  1838). 
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Lecture  n.  When  the  Constitution  was  first  framed,  it 

§S::uuUorwh»  was  received  by  a  great  many  thinking  people 
promulgated.       with  much  distrust.      An  examination  of  the 

history  of  the  proceedings  of  the  conventions  of 
the  States,  which  were  called  to  ratify  and  con- 
firm that  instrupient,  and  without  which  it 
would  have  had  no  efl&cacy,  will  show  that  it 
was  fiercely  assailed,  and  that  in  the  debates  in 
regard  to  its  adoption  in  several  of  the  States 
the  issue  was  for  a  long  time  doubtful.^  It  is 
well,  perhaps,  to  consider  some  of  the  objections 
to  it  in  the  light  of  a  century's  experience.^ 

One  of  the  greatest  was  that  it  conferred  too 
much  .power  upon  the  Central  or  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  it  curtailed  too  largely  the 
powers  of  the  States.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Colonies  had  just  been  emancipated 
from  the  parent  government.  They  had  worked 
together  but  a  short  time,  and  that  not  very 


1  Washington  wrote  to  Patrick  Henry,  September  24,  1787 : 
**  I  wish  the  Constitution  which  is  offered  had  been  more  perfect ; 
but  it  is  the  best  that  could  be  obtained  at  this  time,  and  a  door  is 
opened  for  amendments  hereafter.  The  political  concerns  of  this 
country  are  suspended  by  a  thread.  The  convention  has  been 
looked  up  to  by  the  reflecting  part  of  the  community  with  a  solici- 
tude which  is  hardly  to  be  conceived;  and  if  nothing  had  been 
agreed  on  by  that  body,  anarchy  would  soon  have  ensued,  the 
seeds  being  deeply  sown  in  every  soil.**  Bancroft's  History  of 
the  Constitution,  vol.  2,  p.  231. 

<  Richard  Henry  Lee  published  a  series  of  papers  called  **  Letters 
from  the  Federal  Farmer,"  in  which  the  chief  objections  to  the  new 
constitution  were  stated:  that  it  created  a  national  legislature 
where  the  votes  were  to  be,  not  by  States,  but  by  individuals,  whose 
salaries  were  to  be  paid  out  of  the  general  treasury,  thus  making 
them  independent  of  their  own  States,  and  that  they  had  an  un- 
limited power  of  taxation ;  that  too  much  power  was  given  to  the 
Federal  judiciary ;  that  an  oath  of  allegiance  was  required  to  the 
Federal  Oovemment,  and  that  no  Bill  of  Rights  was  included  in  it. 
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harmoniously.      Each   man  felt  that  his  own  lbctube  il 
State  was  more  to  him,  and  that  he  had  a  larger  ^SuUorwhen 
interest  in  it  than  he  had  in  the  welfare  of  all  promulgated, 
the  others,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  creditable 
as  well  as  remarkable  things  that  the  superior 
discernment  and  influence  of  a  few  great  minds 
could  overcome  these  strong  prejudices,  and  so 
crystallize  the  wise  provisions  of  the   Consti- 
tution into  a  new  form  of  government,  which 
has  proved  so  harmonious  in  its  action  and  per- 
manent in  its  character.     Several  of  the  States 
expressed    their    dissatisfaction    by    proposing 
amendments,  under  the  pro\'ision  in  the  instru-  The  amendments, 
ment  therefor,  and  within  two  years  after  it  was 
ratified,^  Congress  passed   and  referred  to  the 
different  States    twelve   amendments,*    ten  of 


^  Hie  Constitution  went  into  operation  March  4, 1789.  Owings 
▼•  Speed,  b  Wheat.  420. 

'Hie  first  and  second  articles,  of  the  twelve  proposed  and 
pitted,  were  never  ratified.  The  first  is  interesting  in  view  of  the 
'Boent  stzictnres,  in  the  press  and  elsewhere,  upon  the  unwieldy 
character  of  the  present  House  of  Representatives,  which  now  con- 
>^  of  325  members  and  8  delegates.  [Since  this  note  was  writ- 
ten the  number  has  been  increased  to  356.]  The  unratified  articles 
•wag  follows: 

1*  After  the  first  enumeration  required  by  the  first  article  of 
^  Conatitation,  there  shall  be  one  representative  for  every  20,000 
iM  the  number  shall  amount  to  100,  after  which  the  proportion 
than  be  80  regulated  by  Congress  that  there  shall  not  be  less  than 
^^  ^representatives,  nor  less  than  one  representative  for  every 
^v^  persons,  until  the  number  shall  amount  to  200  ;  after  which 
^  proportion  shall  be  so  regulated  by  Congress  that  there  shall 
^  be  leas  than  200  representatives,  nor  more  than  one  represent- 
■^  for  every  50,000  persons. 

3>  No  law  varying  the  compensation  for  the  services  of  senators 
^  icpresentatives  shall  take  effect  until  an  election  of  represent- 
AtiveB  ahall  have  intervened.  See  Appendix  to  Annals  of  1st 
^^liesa,  voL  2,  pp.  1084-5 ;  also  Hickey^s  Constitution,  p.  35,  note. 


the  CoDStitation. 
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Lecture  h.       which  Were  ratified  finally  by  the  requisite  num- 
e  amen    en  .  ^^^  ^  make  them  a  part  of  the  Constitution. 

These  were  soon  followed  by  two  others,  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth,  after  the  ratification  o£ 
which  it  remained  unchanged  for  a  period  o£ 
more  than  sixty  years.^ 

The  objections  to      In  thosc  amendments,  if  they  are  carefully* 

examined,  may  be  plainly  seen  this  distrust  of 
the  power  of  the  Central  Grovernment,^  and  this 

1  At  the  first  Congress  aft^r  the  organization  of  the  GoYemment, 
the  House  proposed  seventeen  amendments  to  the  Constitation. 
These  were  by  the  Senate  reduced  to  twelve,  and  they  were  then 
submitted  to  the  States. 

At  various  times  between  November,  1789,  and  March,  1790,  ten 
of  these  amendments  were  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  follow- 
ing States:  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Maryland,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Delaware,  South  Carolina,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania; 
one  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  twelve  States  then  in  the  Union. 
Annals  of  1st  Congress,  vol.  2,  Appendix.  In  May,  1790,  Rhode 
Island  came  into  the  Union,  and  in  June  her  Legislature  ratified, 
but  as  there  were  now  thirteen  States,  three-fourths  had  not  yet 
given  their  assent.  Subsequently  Vermont  was  admitted,  and  in 
November,  1791,  ratified  the  amendments;  but  there  were  now 
fourteen  States,  and  the  requisite  number  had  not  been  obtained. 
But  in  December  of  the  same  year,  Virginia,  one  of  the  original 
twelve,  gave  in  her  adhesion,  and  thus  the  ten  amendments  became 
a  part  of  the  Constitution.  Annals  2d  Congress,  pp.  54, 75.  These 
were  the  first  ten  amendments  now  in  the  Constitution,  and  were 
declared  in  force  December  16,  1791. 

The  eleventh  was  proposed  by  Congress,  March  5,  1794,  and 
declared  in  force  January  8,  1798 ;  the  twelfth,  proposed  December 
12,  1803,  and  proclaimed  September  25,  1804 ;  the  thirteenth,  pro- 
posed February  1,  1865,  and  proclaimed  December  18,  1865;  the 
fourteenth,  proposed  June  16,  1866,  proclaimed  July  20,  1868 ;  and 
the  fifteenth,  proposed  February  26,  1869,  and  proclaimed  March 
30,  1870. 

It  was  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Madison,  who  pro- 
posed and  advocated  them,  that  the  first  ten  amendments  were 
passed  through  Congress.  2  Story  on  the  Constitution^  sec  303, 
note. 

>  As  showing  the  diversity  of  opinion  existing  at  the  time  the 
Constitution  was  finally  ratified,  it  may  be  worthy  of  note  that  two 
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desire  to  protect  the  States  from  being  over- ijbctubb  ii. 
whelmed  and  annihilated  by  its  exercise.  The  ^^i'^iSZn*" 
contest  has  continued  to  the  present  time.  It 
would  be  well  for  the  country  if  it  could  be  said 
that  it  had  been  settled  by  the  results  of  the 
recent  war,  but  while  it  has  undergone  consider- 
able discussion,  it  has  not  been  finally  deter- 
mined. It  is  sufficient  to  say  here,  although 
others  may  disagree  with  this  conclusion,  that 
the  experience  of  a  century  under  the  Govern- 
ment as  it  was  then  organized  has  shown  that 
the  danger  to  its  perpetuity  and  to  the  people  of 
this  country  did  not  lie  in  the  aggrandizement 
of  the  central  authority,  but  rather  in  the  power 
that  remained  in  the  several  States. 
Another  objection,  second  in  importance  in  The  executive, 

liiuxiied  and  one  amendments  were  proposed  in  one  form  or  an- 
^'ther  by  the  different  States  in  the  course  of  their  action  upon  its 
'^t^tion.  Of  course  many  of  them  referred  to  substantially  the 
■Utt  matter  of  grievance. 

**  It  is  universaUy  understood,  it  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  the 

^T)  that  the  great  revolution  which  established  the  Constitution 

^  the  United  States  was  not  effeeted  without  immense  opposition. 

^^'ioiu  fears  were  extensively  entertained  that  those  powers  which 

^  patriot  statesmen,  who  then  watched  over  the  interests  of  our 

^^'^Xiitry,  deemed  essential  to  union,  and  to  the  attainment  of  those 

''^^nable  objects  for  which  union  was  sought,  might  be  exercised 

^  a  manner  dangerous  to  liberty.    In  almost  every  convention  by 

^^kich  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  amendments  to  guard  against 

^*^  abuse  of  power  were  recommended.    These  amendments  de- 

^^Mnded  security  against  the  apprehended  encroachments 'of  the 

^^«iieral  Government — not  against  those  of  the  local  governments. 

tn  compliance  with  a  sentiment  thus  generally  expressed,  to  quiet 

^ean  thus  extensively  entertained,  amendments  were  proposed  by 

U)e  required  majority  in  Congress,  and  adopted  by  the  States. 

these  amendments  contain  no  exptession  indicating  an  intention 

to  apply  them  to  the  State  governments.    This  court  cannot  so 

tpply  them.'^    Chief  Justice  BCarshall  in  Barron  v.  Mayor  and 

Counea  of  BaUimare,  7  Pet.  243,  260. 
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Lecture  XL  the  minds  of  those  who  were  not  favorable  to 
®*®^  ^**  the  Constitution  as  it  was  submitted  for  ratifi- 
cation,  was  that  too  much  power  was  lodged  in 
the  executive  office.^  It  was  said  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  genius  of  the  Government  which 
they  were  establishing,  that  any  one  man  should 
exercise  the  extraordinary  authority  which  that 
instrument  vested  in  the  President  of  the  United 
States ;  that  the  appointment  of  all  the  officers 
of  the  Federal  Government,  the  distribution  of 
all  its  patronage,  and  the  control  of  its  army  and 
navy,  would,  in  process  of  time,  enable  some 
man  to  build  up  a  power  that  could  not  be  re- 
sisted. It  was  argued  that  some  one  would  arise 
who,  by  that  power  and  with  that  inclination, 
would  destroy  the  really  democratic  features  of 
our  government,  and  finally  establish  a  mon- 
archy in  its  place. 

This  belief,  though  natural  enough  at  that 
time,  was  a  very  great  mistake.  The  nearer  we 
approach  to  individual  responsibility  in  the  ex- 
ecutive, the  nearer  will  it  come  to  perfection. 
It  is  my  deliberate  opinion  that,  of  all  the  three 
branches  which  have  been  discussed,  the  exiecu- 


1  **  It  will  always  be  far  more  easy  for  the  State  govemments 
to  encroach  upon  the  national  authorities,  than  for  the  National 
Government  to  encroach  upon  the  State  authorities.  The  proof  of 
this  proposition  turns  upon  the  greater  degree  of  influenoe  which 
the  State  govemments,  if  they  administer  their  afFairs  with  up- 
rightness and  prudence,  will  generally  possess  over  the  people ;  a 
circumstance  which  at  the  same  time  teaches  us,  that  there  is  an 
inherent  and  intrinsic  weakness  in  all  Federal  constitutions,  and 
that  too  much  pains  cannot  be  taken  in  their  organization,  to  give 
them  all  the  force  which  is  compatible  with  the  principles  of  liberty." 
The  Federalist,  No.  17. 
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tive  has  been  in  time,  under  the  construction  lecture  n. 
given  to  the  Federal  Constitution  and  its  prac-  ^®  ^^e^**^*^®- 
tical  administration,  most  shorn  of  the  powers 
granted  to  it  thereby.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  for  the  first  forty  or  fifty  years 
did  practically  nominate  all  public  officers ;  he 
selected  his  cabinet  himself,  and  personally 
made  other  appointments,  although  possibly  a 
few  private  friends,  and  occasionally  a  member 
of  Congress  or  two,  may  have  made  suggestions. 
But  within  the  memory  of  many  men  now  living 
the  time  arrived  when  the  President  (as  the 
gentleman  who  travelled  aroimd  the  world  with 
General  Grant  reports  him  as  saying)  only  reg- 
istered the  edicts  of  members  of  Congress  in 
making  appointments  to  office ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  function  about  which  the  Executive  is 
mainly  employed,  he  has  become  subservient  to 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government.  This 
objection,  therefore,  has  proved  to  be  without 
foundation,  and  is  not  now  seriously  considered 
by  thoughtful  men.  Of  all  the  delusive  ideas, 
or  fallacies,  that  ever  entered  anybody's  brain, 
the  most  unfounded  is  this — that  any  President 
can  ever  make  himself  a  perpetual  dictator, 
either  in  our  time  and  generation  or  in  those 
which  are  to  come. 

But  the  branch  of  the  Government  which  has  The  Congress, 
grown  the  most,  and  which  a  sagacious  man 
might  perhaps  have  foreseen  would  so  expand,  is 
the  legislative.^    Coming  more  immediately,  as  it 

*  It  is  without  doubt  absolutely  necessary  for  ^curing  the  con- 
■timtion  of  a  State  to  restrain  the  executive  power ;  but  it  is  still 
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Lecture  II. 
The  Congress. 


Weakness  of  the 
judicial  branch. 


does,  from  the  people,  at  least  one  branch  of  it, 
and  representing  a  constituency  who  look  to 
it  as  representing  them  in  all  their  legislation, 
much  is  tolerated  in  it  which  would  not  be  toler- 
ated in  the  executive  or  judicial  departments; 
because  the  people  reason  that  if  their  repre- 
sentatives do  badly  during  their  present  terms 
they  may  be  turned  out  at  the  next  election, 
and  they  are  not,  therefore,  afraid  that  they  will 
very  greatly  exceed  their  powers. 

The^judicial  branch  is  the  weakest  of  all.*  It 
has  no  army.  It  has  no  navy,  and  it  has  no 
purse.  It  has  no  officers,  except  its  marshals, 
and  they  are  appointed  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  They  are  the  officials 
to  whom  its  processes  are  sent,  but  they  may  be 
removed  at  any  time  by  the  Executive.  The 
clerks  whom  the  judges  are  permitted  in  some 
form  or  another  to  appoint,  have  salaries  and 
compensations  regulated  by  the  legislature ;  and 
a  clerk  who  may  receive  $20,000  or  more  in 
fees  must  pay  all  but  $3500  of  such  receipts 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.^  It  is 
then,  80  far  as  the  ordmary  forma  of  power  are 


more  necessary  to  restrain  the  legislative.  De  Lolme,  Constitu- 
tion of  England,  London,  1834,  p.  190. 

Montesquieu  said  that  the  English  constitution  would  perish 
when  the  legislative  power  becomes  more  corrupt  than  the  execu- 
tive. 

1  Montesquieu  says  :  **  The  judiciary  is  the  weakest  of  the  three 
departments  of  the  government 

>  No  clerk  of  a  district  or  circuit  court  shall  be  allowed  to  retain 
fees,  over  and  above  necessary  office  expenses,  in  excess  of  $3500 
per  annum,  [Rev.  Stat  sec.  839,]  except  in  California,  Oregon, 
and  Nevada,  17000  [sec.  840J. 
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concerned  9  by  far  the  feeblest  branch  or  depart-  lectubb  ii. 
ment  of  the  Grovemment.  It  must  rely  upon  the  judiciafbranch.* 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  public  for  its  just 
weight  and  influence,  and  it  may  confidently  be 
asserted  that  neither  the  country,  the  people,  nor 
the  other  branches  of  the  government,  have  ever 
been  found  wanting  in  that  respect  or  confidence. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  tributes  which  can  be  paid 
to  the  American  nation,  a  tribute  which  it  de- 
serves above  all  others  even  of  Anglo-Saxon 
descent,  and  one  which  can  be  paid  to  no  other 
race,  that  it  always  submits  to  the  law  as  ex- 
pounded by  its  judiciary.  Under  all  the  excite- 
ments of  bitter  contests,  involving  great  financial 
interests,  power,  position,  and  even  political 
existence,  in  fact  everything  which  could  be 
properly  brought  within  its  judicial  cognizance, 
the  people  have  always  felt  that  their  interests 
were  safely  intrusted  to  its  charge.  There  has 
never  been  a  grander  phenomenon  witnessed  in 
the  history  of  any  country  than  that  which  oc- 
curred some  years  since  in  the  State  of  Maine, 
when  a  body  calling  itself  a  legal  legislature, 
and  claiming  to  be  an  authorized  government, 
quietly  laid  down  its  fimctions  and  dispersed  at 
the  mere  opinion  of  a  court  that  it  had  no  right- 
ful existence.* 

^  In  1S79  there  arose  a  controversy  between  the  Fusionists  and 
the  Repablkans  in  the  State  of  Maine,  which  was  hotly  contested, 
and  the  feeling  became  exceedingly  intense  and  bitter  on  both 
sides.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Maine,  by 
wtiich  the  organization  of  the  Legislature  by  the  Republicans  was 
sustained,  was  rendered  on  the  16th  of  January,  1879.  See  full 
history  of  the  origin  and  conclusion  of  the  difficulty  in  Appleton's 
Auraal  Qyclopssdia,  1879-80. 
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Lrcturb  n. 
Difficulties  of 
interpretation. 


Executive  con- 
struction some- 
times necessary. 


Of  course  there  are  nice  questions  constantly 
arising  between  these  various  departments  of 
the  Grovemment  as  to  the  strict  lines  of  demar 
cation  which  separate  one  from  the  other,  and 
they  are  frequently  of  great  importance.  The 
fundamental  principles  by  which  the  varioai 
powers  of  the  Grovemment  are  distributed  am(ni| 
them  are  laid  down  in  the  Constitution,  whicl 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  courts  to  construe,*  when 
ever  it  shall  come  before  them  in  a  fair  judicia 
proceeding,  and  they  can  construe  it  in  no  othe 
way.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  specifi 
function  for  which  the  Supreme  Court  of  th 
United  States  was  created  was  to  interpret  an 
construe  that  instrument.  It  is,  certainly,  tb 
special  function  of  the  courts  to  construe  it  in 
judicial  proceeding,  with  parties  properly  befor 
them ;  but  it  is  equally  the  duty  of  each  membe 
of  Congress,  as  well  as  of  the  Executive,  to  mak< 
that  construction  for  himself  when  he  is  callec 
upon  to  act,  within  the  sphere  of  his  duty,  upor 
any  matter  involving  a  question  of  constitutiona 
law.  It  is  also  true  that  such  member  or  Ex 
ecutive  is  bound  to  consider  that  in  the  execu 


^  It  has  been  often  decided  that  the  Supreme  Court  is  the  flu 
arbiter  of  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution.  This  question  h$»  bee 
very  fully  examined  in  the  cases  of  Vanhome*8  Le8»ee  ▼.  Domna 
2  DalL  304  ;  Martin  v.  Hunter's  Lessee,  1  Wheat.  804 ;  Cohens  ' 
Virginia^  6  Wheat  264 ;  Ahleman  v.  Booth,  21  How.  606. 

Story,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Constitution^  after  *iiami—tng  tt 
question  of  who  is  final  judge  or  interpreter  in  constitutional  ooi 
troversies,  says  that  the  appropriate  conclusion  is  that  the  judid 
department  of  the  United  States  is,  in  the  last  resort,  the  fin 
expositor  of  the  Constitution,  as  to  all  questions  of  a  jodici 
nature. 
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tionof  the  law,  as  between  such  parties,  all  other  lbcttok  n. 
branches  of  the  Crovemment  must  yield  to  the  gtr^iorsome^ 
interpretation  declared  by  the  courts ;  yet,  when  t"»e8  neoesgary. 
the  ({uestion  is  addressed  to  his  conscience  as  to 
whether  he  can  vote  for  a  proposed  measure,  or 
ngn  a  certain  bill  which  is  presented  to  him,  it 
is  for  him  to  decide,  with  the  best  light  that  he 
can  obtain,  whether  the  matter  is  within  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  the  body  of  which  he  is  a 
member. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  a 
settled  construction  of  this  great  instrument ; 
and,  since  every  branch  of  the  Government,  when 
called  upon  to  act  originally,  is  bound  to  act  on 
the  judgment  which  it  forms  of  its  own  powers, 
it  is  not  hard  to  understand  the  reason  why  the 
exact  relations  of  the  States  to  the  Federal  Grov- 
enunent  should  still,  in  many  instances,  remain 
an  open  and  undecided  question.  We  are,  how-  judicial  interpr©- 
ever  getting  a  body  of  decisions  which  have  ^t^^^J^*^^  ^ 
become  recognized  principles.  These  interpre- 
tations of  our  organic  law  have  been  more  often 
inade  by  the  judicial  branch  than  by  all  the 
others,  although  largely  by  them  as  well,  and 
have  been  very  clearly  brought  out  in  the  light 
of  the  events  which  have  arisen  to  test  it.  For 
example,  many  points,  in  regard  to  which  a  con- 
rtniction  was  put  upon  it  during  the  late  insur- 
rection, as  to  the  powers  that  could  be  exercised 
^  such  an  emergency  by  the  President,  by  the 
•^ar  Department,  by  the  Legislature,  or  by  the 
Jndiciary,  all  underwent  a  severe  and  thorough 
^vestigation,  and  such  construction  was  thus 
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sustained. 


Lecture  II.        practically  tested.     No  man  can  say  that  all  of 

Judicial  interpre-   ,1  i»«i  v  iVij«i 

tation  should  be    ^^^  many  decisions  have  been  correct ;  but  yet  it 

must,  in  the  light  of  any  impartial  mind,  be 
clear  that  we  are  completing  a  .construction  of 
our  Constitution,  and  are  deciding  a  great  many 
things  with  regard  to  it  which  will  remain 
forever. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  this  should  be  so. 
All  loose  methods  of  construing  authority  are 
dangerous,  as  well  as  all  such  as  are  too  limited 
to  serve  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended. The  Constitution  must  be  looked  at  in 
the  light  of  the  ends  it  was  designed  to  accom- 
plish, having  in  view  the  evils  it  was  mtended 
to  remedy  and  the  benefits  it  was  to  exert.  We 
must  examine  it  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  we 
were  a  dissolving  people,  which  it  was  designed 
anew  to  bind  together  in  a  relation  which  should 
continue  forever;  that  the  Confederation  was 
rapidly  falling  to  pieces  for  want  of  power  to  pro- 
tect itself;^  and  that  one  of  the  main  purposes  of 


Principles  of  in- 
terpretation. 


1  Upon  the  report,  February  21, 1787,  by  a  majority  of  one,  that 
the  Confederation  needed  amendments,  and  the  proposed  convention 
was  the  most  eligible  means  of  effecting  them,  many  members  of 
the  Congress  considered  it  a  deadly  blow  to  the  existing  Confeder- 
ation, others  as  a  harbinger  of  a  better  one.  All  agreed  and  owned 
that  the  Federal  Government,  in  its  existing  shape,  was  inefficient, 
and  could  not  last  long.     5  Elliotts  Debates,  96. 

**  The  adoption  of  the  first  eleven  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, so  soon  after  the  original  instrument  was  accepted,  shows  a 
prevailing  sense  of  danger  at  that  time  from  the  Federal  power. 
And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  such  a  jealousy  continued  to  exist 
with  many  patriotic  men  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  Civil 
War.  It  was  then  discovered  that  the  true  danger  to  the  perpetuity 
of  the  Union  was  in  the  capacity  of  State  organizations  to  combine 
and  concentrate  all  the  powers  of  the  States  and  of  contiguous 
States  for  a  determijaed  resistance  to  the  General  Government. 
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this  instrument  was  to  give  to  the  Central  Gov-  lecture  n. 

Principles  of 
terpretatioo. 


eminent  that  power.     It  must  not  be  forgotten     °^*^  **  ^ 


that  the  Confederacy,  or  the  government  that 
existed  under  -the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
could  only  request  the  States  to  do  a  great  many 
things  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  and  carry 
on  the  Federal  Government  successfully,  and 
that  it  was  desirable  to  give  the  new  one  the 
power  of  operating  directly  upon  the  people 
without  going  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  States.  We  must  consider  that  under  the 
old  order  of  things  the  laws  were  enacted  to 
take  effect  through  the  action  of  the  State  legis- 
latures,^ which  ineffective  and  circuitous  method 
was  to  give  way  to  the  direct  legislation  of 
Congress ;  so  that  the  action  of  the  legislative 
branch,  and  concurrently  with  it  the  derisions  of 
the  judiciary,  should  act  immediately  upon  the 
people  themselves,  without  the  consent,  and  even 
against  the  wishes,  of  the  States,  if  it  were 
necessary. 


I^nqoMtionably,  this  has  given  great  force  to  the  argument,  and 
s^Ued  ]ufgdty  to  the  nomber  of  those  who  believe  in  the  necessity 
of  a  strong  National  Government/*  Slaughter-House  Cases,  16 
Will  36,  82. 

*  The  taxes  for  paying  the  proportion  needful  for  charges  of  war 
^  other  expenses  for  the  common  defence,  or  general  welfare, 
^WB  to  be  "laid  and  levied  by  the  authority  and  direction  of  the 
^Vlatores  of  the  several  States."    Articles  of  Confederation,  VIII. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  were  entirely  without  any  pro- 
^*^  for  enforcing  the  measures  which  they  authorized  Congress 
|o  idopt  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  Union.  . . .  The  sole  means 
^gftveto  CoDgress  of  supplying  the  treasury  of  the  United  States 
^'u  to  vote  what  sum  was  wanted,  and  call  upon  the  Legislature 
of  each  State  to  pay  in  its  proportion  within  a  given  time.  CurUs' 
CoostitQtion. 
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All  these  things  are  to  be  considered  whe 
is  sought  to  determine  the  force  and  effect 
any  of  its  provisions.  Like  a  remedial  stat 
or  a  contract  between  individuals,  it  must 
construed  in  the  light  of  the  times  in  whid 
was  made,  with  reference  to  the  evils  to  be  re 
died,  the  good  to  be  effected,  and,  above  all 
the  light  of  the  idea  that  it  was  made  to  en 
a  perpetual  government  of  the  people,  am 
the  people,  and  by  the  people.^ 

Another  canon  of  construction  which  n 
not  be  overlooked  has  reference  to  the  fui 
mental  nature  of  the  novel  government  wl 
was  erected,  very  much  in  the  nature  of 
experiment,'  by  the  Colonies  when  they  sev 
the  ties  which  bound  them  to  England. 
Federal  Grovemment  which  they  founded  is 
of  conceded  or  granted  powers.  The  State  , 
emments  are  governments  authorized  to  exei 
all  the  powers  not  prohibited  by  the  Federal  ( 


1  The  Constitution  was  for  a  new  government,  organized 
new  substantive  powers,  and  not  a  mere  supplementary  char 
a  government  already  existing.  The  Confederation  was  a  coi 
between  States,  and  its  structure  and  powers  were  wholly  \ 
those  of  the  National  Government.  The  Constitution  was  an 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  supersede  the  Confederatioi 
not  be  ingrafted  on  it,  as  a  stock  through  which  it  was  to  n 
life  and  nourishment.  Story,  J.,  in  Martin  v.  Hunter^s  Less 
Wheat.  332. 

*  A  constitution  adopted  with  great  opposition,  the  8ubj< 
the  gravest  difference  of  opinion  among  the  wisest  men  on  its 
material  points,  was  quite  as  likely  to  fail  as  its  predeoesso 
Articles  of  Confederation,  had  failed.  The  field  was  abso 
untried.  Never  before  had  there  been  such  a  science  in  the 
as  the  law  of  a  written  constitution  of  a  government.  Addr 
Hon.  Edward  J.  Phelps,  in  1870,  before  the  American  Bar  As 
Uon. 
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emment  or  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  lbcturb  ii. 
States.*  There  is  a  corresponding  difference  JJ^^^f^^^  *°" 
in  construction,  therefore,  and  this  difference 
pervades  the  Federal  and  State  constitutions 
throughout  the  entire  catalogue  of  their  powers 
and  the  limitations  thereon.  These  need  too 
extended  an  examination  to  be  considered  here, 
but  will  be  treated  under  their  appropriate  heads.  Difiference  be- 

One  illustration  of  the  different  nature  of  the  p^^^^^^. 
powers  of  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  ments. 
is  in  the  authority  to  punish  offences.  A  State 
legislature  can  declare  any  act  of  an  individual 
deemed  by  it  to  be  detrimental  to  the  public 
good  to  be  an  offence,  and  can  prescribe  for  it 
a  punishment.  Whatever  that  body  may  con- 
ceive to  be  injurious  to  the  general  welfare  they 
can  forbid,  and  if  it  is  done  they  can  punish  the 
infraction  of  their  law  by  a  penalty.  But  the 
Federal  Government  can  only  punish  offences 
against  the  powers  which  it  exercises.  Having 
exclusive  control  of  the  carrying  of  the  mail,*  it 
can  punish  persons  unlawfully  interfering  there- 
with in  any  way.  With  the  power  to  coin 
money  it  has  also  been  given  the  power  to 
punish  the  counterfeiting  of  that  coin.  Having 
authority  to  borrow  funds  for  its  needs,  it  can 
issue  bonds  therefor,  and  can  punish  the  coun- 
terfeiters of  those  bonds,  as  well  as  those^who 


1  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constita- 
tkm,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
nspectiyely,  or  to  the  people.    Amendment  X. 

'Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  establish  post-offloes  and 
poftfotda.    Constitution,  Art.  1,  sec.  8,  par.  7. 
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LBcrrRBii.  put  them  in  circulation.^  But  the  national 
^^rsuteand  authority  has  no  power  to  punish  murder  or 
Federal  Govern-  t^eft  in  general,   because   that  is  within  the 

province  of  the  individual  States. 

The  General  Grovemment  can  levy  taxes,  bufc 
they  must  be  for  a  defined  purpose,  such  as  the 
payment  of  the  public  debt,  or  of  the  army  an(i^ 
navy  of  the  United  States.  It  has  no  right  to 
raise  money  by  taxation  for  religious  purposes^ 
or  for  a  thousand  things  on  account  of  whicb^ 
States  may  impose  taxes  and  collect  them  o£ 
the  people.  It  has  no  such  power,  because,  as^ 
has  already  been  intimated,  it  is  not  granted^ 
by  the  Constitution.* 

There  is  no  part  of  the  great  system  of  con- 
stitutional law  in  which  modem  improvements 
have  been  greater,  and  have  more  steadily  pro- 
gressed in  a  proper  direction,  than  in  that  o£ 
limitations  upon  the  powers  of  the  legislative 
and  the  executive  branches  of  the  government.* 

1  CongresB  shall  have  power  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States.  Constitution,  Art.  1,  sec.  8,  par.  2.  To  provide 
for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  securities  and  cmient 
coin  of  the  United  States.    Id.  par.  6. 

It  is  within  the  constitutional  powers  of  Congress  to  enact  laws 
to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  the  ofifence  of  counterfeiting  notes 
of  a  foreign  bank  or  corporation.  United  8tate$  v.  Arjona^  120 
U.  S.  479. 

Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  im- 
posts, and  excises ;  to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the  common 
defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States.  Constitution, 
Art  1,  sec.  8,  par.  1. 

s  There  can  be  no  lawful  tax  which  is  not  laid  for  a  public  fmr* 
po$e.  See  cases  cited ;  Loan  AssocUUion  v.  Tapeka^  20  Wall 
656,004. 

•  The  theory  of  our  governments,  State  and  National,  is  opposed 
to  the  deposit  of  unlimited  power  anywhere.    The  executive,  the 
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Both  the  Federal  and  the  State  constitutions  of  lbcture  ii. 
this  country   are  full    of  them.^      Under  the  ii^tJaonoi 
boasted  constitution  of  Great  Britain  there  are  po^e^- 
many  instances  in  which  a  man  has  been  con- 
demned to  death  by  its  Parliament  without  any 
leference  to  any  statute  or  law  existing  at  the 
time  authorizing  such  a  proceeding.     By  virtue 
of  the  omnipotent  power  reposed  in  the  king 
and  the  Parliament  of  that  country  a  man  might 
lose  his  life,  his  property  be  taken  from  him, 
and  his  blood  become  so  attainted  that  even  his 
children  could  not  inherit  it.^ 

Our  constitutions  are  limited  in  many  such 
respects.  No  government  in  this  coimtry  would 
undertake  to  deprive  a  man  of  his  liberty  or 
property,  much  less  his  life,  without  the  author- 
ity of  an  already  existing  law.*    So  in  regard  to 

MbtSre,  and  the  judicial  branches  of  these  goyeraments  are  all 
of  ttmited  and  defined  powers.    Loan  AsBoeUUion  v.  Topeka,  20 

^^Tbe  Execative,  in  oar  goyemments,  is  not  the  sole,  it  is 
^onity  the  principal,  object  of  my  jealousy.  The  tyranny  of  the 
I^SUttores  is  the  most  formidable  dread  at  present,  and  will  be  for 
Buy  years.'*  Letter  of  Jefferson  to  Biadison,  March  15,  1780; 
^«fcn<m'«  Works,  vol  3,  p.  6. 

'See  the  instance  of  attainder  of  Lord  Seymour,  in  1648-0, 
^to  locording  to  the  policy  of  that  age  the  Duke  of  Somerset 
^^'^t  it  necessary  to  crush  by  a  bill  of  attainder.  He  was  in  his 
^  ilio  prosecuted  in  the  same -manner  within  a  few  months  after 
^  execution  of  his  victim.  Hallam's  Constitutional  History  of 
^liod,  ToL  1,  p.  SO  (London,  1855).  See  also  the  attainder  of 
^  ^  of  Strafford  by  the  Long  Parliament  in  1040.  2  lb.  103. 
KOiof  attainder  were  by  no  means  uncommon  in  England,  espe- 
*Dy  under  Henry  VIIL 

^  tabject  of  bills  of  attainder  is  discussed  at  length,  both  in 
ue  opinion  of  the  court  and  the  dissent  thereto,  in  Cummings  v. 
*"Mir<,  4  WalL  277,  and  Ex  parte  Garland,  4  WaU.  383. 

*Ko  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed  by 
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private  property  taken  for  public  uses.  Al 
govemments  exercise  this  right ;  but  while  it  i 
done  by  others  without  any  fixed  rule  in  regarc 
to  compensation,  all  of  our  constitutions,  botl 
Federal  and  State,  provide  that  private  propertj 
shall  not  be  so  taken  without  just  compensation- 
Indeed,  the  tendency  of  all  changes  in  oonstita 
tional  govemments,  both  in  this  country  and  is 
all  others  where  sound  principles  of  politico 
economy  are  taught  and  discussed,  is  to  the  fat 
ther  protection  of  private  rights  as  against  tb 
governing  power,  which  represents  the  entin 
body  politic. 

There  is  another  change  going  on  in  thii 
country,  which,  whether  it  shall  turn  out  to  b 
so  worthy  of  praise  or  not,  remains  for  time  t 
settle;  that  is,  the  tendency  to  popularize  sol 
frage  and  to  extend  the  elective  principle  to 
vast  number  of  offices  not  formerly  within  it 
purview.     But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that,  i 

CongresB  (Constitution,  Art  1,  sec.  0,  par.  3),  or  by  a  State  (Ax 
1,  sec  10,  par.  1). 

No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  that  shall  abridge  tl 
privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  nor  sha 
any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  dt 
process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  eqiu 
protection  of  the  laws.    Constitution,  Amendment  XIV,  sec  1. 

Nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public  use  without  Ju 
compensation.     Amendment  V. 

^  In  nearly  all  of  the  constitutions  of  the  various  States  of  tb 
Union  provision  has  been  made  substantially  of  this  character,  an 
in  most  cases  in  the  exact  language  of  the  Federal  ConsUtutloi 
It  usually  occurs  in  what  is  designated  as  the  Bill  of  Rights  prefi 
tory  to  the  main  body  of  the  instrument.  See  Charters  and  Coi 
stitutions  of  the  United  States  (Ben :  Perley  Poore,  Washingioi 
1878),  containing  the  complete  texts  of  all  the  constitationB  of  tl 
States. 
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country  where  the  people  are  governed  by  lbcturb  n. 
laws  made  by  legislatures,  the  basis  upon  which  ^uft^^  ^  ^ 
the  representation  stands  can  be  too  large.  It 
may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  the  elective 
principle  can  safely  be  applied  to  that  class  of 
officers,  especially  the  judicial,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  enforce  the  laws. 

The  importance  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  a  knowledge  of 
constitutional  law  to  those  who  propose  here- 2^^^'^^^**^^ 
after  to  practise  the  profession  of  the  law  in  this  lawyer, 
country  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  The  time 
has  been,  and  imtil  very  recently,  that  a  lawyer 
might  attain  a  great  practice  and  a  very  high 
reputation  in  the  State  courts,  and  some  of  the 
first  reputations  in  the  coimtry  have  been  so 
made,  without  ever  having  practised  at  all  in 
the  Federal  courts,  or  having  his  attention  called, 
except  perhaps  incidentally,  to  this  subject,  or 
the  matters  we  have  been  discussing.  But  that 
period  in  the  history  of  the  country  has  passed. 
The  time  has  come  when  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  are  not  the  mere  theo- 
retical object  of  the  thoughts  of  the  statesman, 
the  lawyer,  or  the  man  of  affairs ;  for  the  opera- 
tions of  its  Government  now  reach  to  the  recesses 
of  every  man's  business,  and  force  themselves 
opon  every  man's  thoughts. 

The  history  of  the  events  which  led  to  the 
J^nt  War  of  the  Rebellion,  and  of  the  times 
fiubeequent  thereto,  taught  the  people  of  this 
country,  in  a  manner  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
^  never  again  be  necessary,  that  this  Govem- 
nient  within  its  sphere  is  supreme,  and  that  its 
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sphere  is  a  very  extensive  and  pervading  oxie. 
Leaving  out  of  the  question  now  all  that  took 
place  under  the  period  of  reconstruction,  many 
other  matters  have  come  into  play  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government  which  were  pre- 
viously almost  unknown. 

An  illustration  of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
internal  revenue  system,  under  which,  during 
the  years  immediately  succeeding  the  Rebellion, 
d^lmost  every  species  of  property,  occupation,  and 
pursuit,  and  many  things  which  had  scarcely 
acquired  the  name  of  property  or  occupation, 
were  taxed  by  the  Federal  Government  to  pay 
the  interest  and  principal  of  the  debt  incurred 
in  that  war,  as  well  as  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Grovemment,  largely  increased  by  its  operations. 
Those  statutes,  and  the  taxes  which  were  laid 
under  them,  even  if  everybody  was  willing  to 
submit  to  them  cheerfully,  required  construction. 
They  were  new  to  the  country.  When  the  laws 
were  put  into  operation  the  officers  themselves 
were  frequently  very  much  perplexed  to  know 
what  they  meant,  and  the  Government,  desiring 
that  no  person  should  be  injured,  was  ready, 
and  afforded  opportunities,  to  have  the  laws 
tested  by  courts  of  justice.  A  man  had  but  to 
pay  his  taxes,  and  take  an  appeal  to  the  com- 
missioner who  had  supervision  of  those  matters. 
If  he  failed  there  he  could  sue  the  man  who  col- 
lected them,  and  recover  if  they  were  illegally 
assessed.  The  number  of  suits  growing  out  of 
this  class  of  cases  was  immense,  and  has  been  so 
ever  since  the  internal  revenue  system  was  es- 
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tablished.   The  list  of  articles  subject  to  taxation  lectubb  ii. 
has  been  very  largely  decreased,  but  it  is  prob-  iLe^^I^tj^; 
able  that  a  very  large  sum,  possibly  approaching  essential  to  a 
one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  which  sum  has  ^^®'' 
been  largely  exceeded  every  year  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  present  system  in  1863,  will 
always  be  raised  annually  in  this  country  by  the 
taxation  imposed  by  the  Federal  Government  on 
spirits,  tobacco,  and  malt  liquors.^ 

But  it  is  not  only  when  a  suit  is  brought,  or 
is  to  be  brought,  that  the  lawyer  is  called  upon 
to  imderstand  these  things,  or  to  give  counsel  in 
regard  to  this  jurisdiction  and  these  laws.  He 
is  very  often  consulted  as  to  what  a  party  should 
do  where  no  suit  is  contemplated.  Neither  is 
this  knowledge  necessary  or  useful  only  in  the 
large  business  centres ;  but  the  system  permeates 
the  entire  country,  so  that  the  remotest  village 
lawyer  may  be  called  upon  to  advise  upon  ques- 
tions of  constitutional  or  statutory  construction, 
or  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  laws  are  en- 
forced by  the  officials  charged  with  that  duty. 

It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  bankruptcy 
laws  have  greatly  modified  the  existing  system 
of  enforcing  contracts  or  collecting  debts,  in 
the  case  of  persons  who  fail  to  meet  their 
engagements,  or  to  pay  for  want  of  ability  to  do 

1  For  annual  statistics  of  internal  revenne  receipts  of  the  United 
States  from  March  4,  1780,  to  June  30,  1886,  see  Spofford^s  Ameri- 
can Almanac,  1887. 

Many  decisions  of  controverted  questions  on  this  subject,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  are 
collated  in  the  Digest  of  Opinions  of  Attorney  General,  tit  Internal 
Revenue. 
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SO.     Those  laws  are  administered  under  Federal 
statutes,  and  not  only  under  an  act  of  Clongress, 
but  under  the  rules  of  practice  prescribed  and 
adopted  for  the  courts  of  the  United  States.^ 
The  lawyer  who  does  not  know  when  a  man 
has  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  or  who 
does  not  know  how  to  institute  a  proceeding  ia 
such  a  court,  can  hardly  expect  to  receive  a  fall 
share  of  practice  in  any  community. 

In  addition  to  this  the  admiralty  jurisdictioiB. 
of  the  Federal  courts  has,  within  the  last  few^ 
years,  by  constructions  placed  upon  it  by  theses 
courts,  received  an  immense  increase  in  it» 
extent.  Down  to  1861  it  was  held  to  be 
limited  in  fact  to  the  seaboard,  if  not  actually^ 
to  the  sea.    It  extended  no  further  on  the  rivers* 

^  Congress  shall  have  power  ...  to  establish  .  .  .  unifomft 
laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  throuc^out  the  United  8UUm» 
Constitation,  Art  1,  sec  8,  par.  4. 

See  actB  of  April  4,  1800,  2  StaU  19,  c.  19;  December  10,  1808, 
2  Stat  248,  c.  6 ;  August  19, 1841,  5  Stat  440,  c.  9 ;  and  Maich  2, 
1867, 14  Stat  517,  c.  170.  A  State  may,  however,  pass  a  banknipt 
law,  provided  there  is  no  act  of  Congress  conflicting  with  it. 
Sturges  v.  Crowninshield,  4  Wheat  122. 

As  to  what  is  a  bankruptcy,  see  opinion  of  Judge  Catron  deliv- 
ered in  the  Circuit  Court  In  re  Klein^  1  How.  277.  The  whole  sub- 
ject was  elaborately  considered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Yoik 
in  Kunzler  v.  Kohaus^  6  Hill,  817,  and  Sackett  v.  Andross,  6  Hill, 
827. 

By  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  June  7, 1878,  20  Stat  99,  c 
160,  the  bankruptcy  law  of  1867,  14  Stat,  517,  c.  176,  and  all 
supplementary  acts,  incorporated  in  the  Revised  Statutes,  sections 
4972  to  5132,  were  repealed,  to  take  effect  September  1,  1878. 
Fending  cases  were  not,  however,  affected.  A  strong  effort  has 
been  made  to  secure  another  national  act  of  a  similar  character, 
and  one  has  been  past  the  Senate,  but  failed  of  action  in  the 
House. 

For  rules  of  court  in  bankruptcy,  see  Desty^s  Federal  Prooeduie, 
p.  337. 
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than  the  tide  ebbed  and  flowed.     But  the  Su- lbcturs  ii. 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  since  de-  fhe^J^iJSion 
cided  that  it  extended  to  all  navigable  streams ;  essenuai  to  a 
that  it  was  a  system  of  laws  intended  to  have    ^^' 
operation  upon  the  interests  of  navigation ;  that 
whether  it  took  place  upon  salt  or  fresh  water 
was  entirely  immaterial,  and  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  when  it  declared  that 
the  Federal  courts  should  have  jurisdiction  in 
admiralty,  meant  that  they  should  have  jurisdic- 
tion in  all  that  class  of  cases  which  heretofore 
had  been  called  admiralty  cases,  whether  they 
grew  out  of  salt  water  transactions  or  of  engage- 
ments and  acts  upon  fresh  water.^ 

The  decision  of  this  principle  has  made  the 
subject  of  questions  concerning  the  carrying 
trade  by  steamboats  upon  our  rivers  and  lakes 
one  of  much  interest  to  every  lawyer  through- 
out the  great  interior  of  this  coimtry.  Every 
steamboat  becomes,  in  regard  to  suits  concern- 
ing its  transactions  or  its  contracts,  as  well  as 
in  regard  to  torts  committed  by  its  officers,  sub- 
ject to  the  admiralty  jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
of  the  United  States.  By  an  act  of  Congress 
passed  in  the  earliest  history  of  the  country, 
where  the  action  is,  strictly  speaking,  an  admi- 
ralty case;  that  is,  one  known  and  recognized 

1  In  the  case  of  The  Thomas  Jefferson^  10  Wheat.  428,  it  was 
decided  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  coarts  of  admiralty  in  the 
United  States  was  limited  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide ;  but  in 
The  Gentuee  Chi^  y.  FUzhugh,  12  How.  443,  it  was  held  that  it 
WIS  not  limited  to  the  tide  waters,  but  extends  to  all  public  navi- 
gftble  lakes  and  rivers  where  commerce  is  carried  on  between  differ- 
ent States,  or  with  a  foreign  nation.    See  Notes  upon  this  Lecture. 
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LscTURB  n.       as  belonging  to  the  ancient  jurisdiction  of  admi- 

L^^Sfuoi   »lty  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  the  Fed- 

essentiaitoa       eral  courts  havc  exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  it 

'^*''  cannot  be  exercised  by  the  State  courts.*    If  » 

lawyer,  therefore,  expects  to  have  a  large  prao^ 
tice  in  any  part  of  the  country  now,  he  inust^ 
know  something  of  admkalty  law  and  its  jurb- 
diction  and  application. 
General  consider-  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  discussion  o£ 
ations.  ^^^  principles  which  have  been  outlined  hM 

something  more  than  a  mere  theoretical  value^ 
not  only  to  every  lawyer,  but  to  every  citizen 
living  under  the  authority  and  protection  of  a» 
constitutional  government.  Questions  of  consti- 
tutional law,  especially  in  regard  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  have  become  matters 
of  common  occurrence  in  the  courts.  Whether 
it  is  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
taken  a  more  liberal  view  of  its  powers  than 
formerly,  or  whether  it  is  that  the  people  are 
more  disposed  to  question  the  exercise  of  its 
powers,  may  be  open  to  question,  but  certain  it 
is  that  hardly  any  act  of  that  body  in  modem 
times  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  an  individual, 
to  which  he  is  reluctant  to  assent,  that  he  does 
not  attempt  to  raise  the  question  of  its  con- 
stitutional power  to  pass  it.  Our  books  of 
reports,  both  State  and  Federal,  are  thus  filled 


1  The  original  jurisdiction  in  admiralty  exercised  by  the  District 
Courts,  was  regulated  by  the  act  of  September  24,  1789,  1  Stat.  78, 
c.  20,  and  enlarged  by  the  act  of  February  26,  1845,  6  Stat.  726,  c 
20.  It  is  exclusive  in  those  courts,  not  only  of  other  Federal  oourts, 
but  of  the  State  courts  also.     The  Hine  v.  Trevor,  4  WalL  556, 569. 
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with  decisions  upon  questions  of  constitutional  lecture  ii. 

1  General  consider- 

^^^*  ^  ^  ations. 

With  the  rapid  progress  of  this  country  in 
wealth,  and  its  growth  in  population  and  power, 
it  is  but  natural  that  there  should  be  a  great  in- 
crease in  htigation.  Out  of  the  multiplication 
of  corporations  of  all  kinds,  and  the  changes  in 
the  methods  for  the  transportation  of  persons 
and  property,  which  have  taken  place  within  a 
few  years,  have  arisen  a  vast  number  of  suits 
before  almost  entirely  imknown,  involving  also 
new  principles  of  construction  and  application. 

The  Federal  Government  is  exercising  to  some  interstate  com- 
extent  its  powers  over  this  subject  of  transpor-  '"®"^* 
tation,  under  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  which  declared  that  Congress 
shall  have  the  right  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations,  with  the  Indian  tribes,  and 
among  the  several  States.^  State  legislatures 
are  constantly  enacting  laws  for  the  promotion 
of  their  purposes,  for  the  raising  of  money,  or 
for  the  protection  of  what  they  consider  their 
individual  rights,  which  are  supposed  to  be  in 
conflict  with  this  right  of  Congress  to  regulate 
commerce  among  the  States ;  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  been  flooded  in 
recent  years  with  questions  concerning  the 
power  of  the  States  to  pass  laws  regarding  tax- 

1  CongreM  shall  have  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations,  and  among  the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes. 
Constitution,  Art.  1,  sec.  8,  par.  3. 

See  **an  act  to  regulate  commerce,"  generally  known  as  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  approved  Febniary  4,  1887,  24  Stat  379, 
C.104. 
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ation,  and  other  matters  supposed  to  infringe 
upon  the  rights  of  individuals  as  citizens  of  the 
Federal  Government.* 

By  the  recent  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, adopted  since  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
ended,*  new  questions  of  constitutional  law,  in- 
volving the  relations  sustained  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  States  and  their  people,  have 
been  raised,  and  are  constantly  arising,  which 
require  attentive  consideration.  A  mass  of 
people,  several  millions  in  number,  who  were 
not  theretofore  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
have  been  made  such  by  those  amendmente. 
That  class  of  people  who  were  declared  ,by  the 
Dred  Scott  decision,'  in  1866,  to  have  no  rights 

1  The  cases  on  this  subject  are  so  numeraas  that  attention  need 
now  only  be  directed  to  several  of  the  most  recent,  in  which  the 
previous  decisions  and  history  of  the  matter  are  referred  to. 

InteraUte  commerce  cannot  be  taxed  at  all  by  a  State.  Bokbku 
T.  Shelby  County  Taxing  District,  120  U.  S.  489. 

A  prosecution  of  a  citizen  and  resident  of  New  Yoik  for  selling 
by  sample  in  the  State  of  Maryland  without  a  license  held  to  be 
constitutional  under  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion.    Corson  v.  ^faryland,  120  U.  S.  602. 

A  State  statute,  which  levies  a  tax  upon  the  gross  receipts  of 
railroads  for  the  carriage  of  freight  and  passengers  into,  out  of,  or 
through  the  State,  is  a  tax  upon  commerce  among  the  States,  and 
therefore  void.     Fargo  v.  Michigan,  121  U.  S.  230. 

See  also  very  full  reference  to  previous  cases  and  authorities 
in  Wabash,  St.  Louis  &  Pacific  Bailioay  Co.  v.  Illinois,  118  U.  S. 
557. 

Mr.  Garfield  said  in  the  House  of  Representatives  :  *«  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall,  that  great  judge  who  found  the  Constitution  pi4>er, 
and  made  it  a  power,  who  found  it  a  skeleton,  and  clothed  it  with, 
flesh  and  blood.    By  his  wisdom  and  genius,  he  made  it  the  potent 
and  beneficent  instrument  for  the  government  of  a  great  nation.** 
Record,  46  Congress,  p.  2390. 

«  Amendments  XIII,  XIV,  and  XV. 

•  Dred  Scott  v.  Sandford,  19  How.  393. 
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which  a  white  man  was  bound  to  respect,  have  lbcture  u. 
come  to  have  all  the  legal  or  civil  rights  which  3?®  '^'*^'*f®°*^; 

^  ^  Fonrteento,  and 

a  white  man  has.  Fifteenth  Amend- 

Attorneys  and  courts  are  frequently  called™"^' 
upon  to  construe  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  laws  passed  in  pursuance  thereof, 
as  well  as  to  determine  questions  of  the  con- 
flict of  State  constitutions  and  laws  therewith. 
Any  lawyer  may  at  any  time  be  called  upon  to 
advise  about  all  of  these  questions  which  have 
been  so  briefly  suggested,  and  to  put  in  operation 
Ae  machinery  of  the  law  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  his 
client.  No  branch  of  the  law  is  of  more  impor- 
tance to  the  counsellor,  the  statesman,  or  the 
citizen,  than  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  Federal  Govem- 
loent,  as  they  are  administered,  and  as  they 
affect  the  rights  of  the  people. 

In  this  connection  may  be  appropriately  cited 
ibe  words  of  Chancellor  Kent,  one  of  the  most 
able  and  accomplished  writers  upon  legal  topics 
that  this  country  ever  produced,  which,  deliv- 
ered a  half  century  ago,  derive  added  force  from 
^  great  historical  events  which  have  occurred 
once  he  passed  away. 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  was 
erected  by  the  free  voice  and  joint  will  of  the 
pwple  of  America  for  their  common  defence  and 
general  welfare.  Its  powers  apply  to  those 
peat  interests  which  relate  to  this  country  in 
Its  national  capacity,  and  which  depend  for 
their  stability  and  protection  on  the  consolida- 
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lbcturb  XL  tion  of  the  Union.  It  is  clothed  with  the  p: 
Fou^^Md  ^ip*l  attributes  of  political  sovereignty,  anc 
Fifteenth  Amend-  is  justlj  deemed  the  guardian  of  our  best  rigl 
™*"  the   source  of  our  highest  civil  and  politi 

duties,  and  the  sure  means  of  national  grc 

ness."  ^ 


^  1  Kent^s  Commentaries,  201. 
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OM  the  very  beginning  of  the  Grovemment  lecture  ii. 
have  been  two  theories  for  the  construction  gto^li^hts  the- 
e  Constitution.  The  thorough-going  Fed-  ories  of  coustruc- 
it  on  the  one  hand,  insists  that  it  must  be 
raed  with  reference  to  the  circumstances 
1  made  it  necessary,  and  with  a  just  concep- 
)f  the  objects  which  its  f ramers  desired  to 
iplish  by  it.  Hence  he  contends  that  the 
ited  powers  are  to  be  construed  liberally, 
that  implied  powers  are  to  be  assumed 
necessary  to  fully  carry  delegated  powers 
ffect.  On  the  other  hand,  the  strict  States' 
\  man  plants  himself  upon  the  Tenth 
idment,  as  the  people's  contemporaneous 
iiction,  and  contends  that  the  National 
nunent  is  a  government  with  delegated 
•8  only,  and  that  the  Instrument  of  delega- 
hould  be  construed  strictly. 

[  understand  the  views  of  Justice  Miller,  weight  to  be 
his  personal  sympathies  were  undoubtedly  ^Mteuction!*^* 
i  main  with  the  Federalists,  he  belonged  to 
)r  school.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
*s  of  the  Central  Government  are,  in  the 
practically  to  be  settled  by  the  judiciary; 
hat  judicial  decisions  upon  constitutional 
ons  are  entitled  to  the  respect  which  those 
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lbctitrb  n.       decisions  receive  in  questions  of  law.    Althoti. 
Weight  to  be       j^^  admits  that  the  Executive  must  act  accordi 

giveQ  to  judici&i 

construction.       to  its  owu  light  wheu  uew  questions  arisen 

inclines  to  the  view  that,  under  the  Constitutic 
the  Supreme  Court  is  the  proper  interpreter 
that  instrument;  and  that  its  interpretatii 
especially  when  repeatedly  given,  ought  to  ha 
controlling  weight. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  theory  that  1 
judiciary  has  been  at  different  times,  on  be 
•  sides  of  many  questions  of  constitutional  la^ 
as  for  instance  on  the  constitutional  limits 
admiralty  jurisdiction,  and  on  the  constitutu 
ality  of  the  Legal  Tender  Act.  Nevertheless 
must  be  true  that  a  power  of  authoritative  mU 
pretation  is  lodged  somewhere.  We  have  s© 
in  the  outcome  of  the  doctrine  first  announc 
in  the  Dartmouth  College  Ca^e^  how  a  theory 
construction,  novel  when  propounded,  may, 
time  rolls  on,  commend  itself  and  be  univ 
sally  accepted.  Judicial  interpretation  can  1 
come  necessary  or  possible  only  when  privj 
interests  are  in  litigation ;  but  when  the  sa: 
question  often  recurs,  and  is  as  often  decided 
the  same  way,  an  accepted  rule  of  construct: 
comes  at  last  into  force.  It  is  in  the  cou 
alone  that  opportunity  is  given  for  such  repea 
consideration  and  reconsideration  of  a  consti 
tional  question ;  and  hence  their  decisions  sho 
have  persuasive  weight. 

Prior  to  the   adoption   of  the   Constituti 


1  4  Wheat.  518. 
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there  being  no  Federal  judiciary  (with  the  ex-  lectcee  ir. 
ception  of  the  Prize  Courts),  Congress  itself  set  Jl^ven'to^udiciai 
the  limit  to  its  own  powers  by  its  executive  and  congtruction. 
legislative  acts.  In  the  Note  to  Chapter  I,  tak- 
ing as  a  starting-point  the  fact  that  the  Constitu- 
tion was  the  historic  outcome  of  various  efforts  at 
nationality  during  preceding  years,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  learn  from  history  what  construc- 
tion Congress  at  that  time  put  upon  its  own  pow- 
ers. We  saw  it  forced  by  necessity  to  assume 
functions  of  sovereignty  which  had  dropped  from 
the  hands  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  to 
exercise  them  repeatedly  and  without  question 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  any  Articles  regulating 
the  relations  between  it  and  the  individual  States. 
We  saw  Congress,  after  the  adoption  of  those 
Articles,  receive  the  cession  of  an  empire,  and 
determine  the  character  of  its  civilization,  with- 
out having  received  in  the  Articles  authority  to 
do  so.  These  exercises  of  sovereign  power,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  necessities  of  the  people  of  the 
whole  United  States,  were  unquestioned  when 
made,  and  have  not  been  doubted  since.  The 
most  extreme  Federalist  must  admit,  however, 
that  such  a  rule  of  construction  is  loose  and 
dangerous,  and  that  it  should  be  resorted  to  only 
in  case  of  necessity. 

The  Constitution  gave  to  the  people  a  judi- 
ciary to  protect  it  against  an  abuse  of  its 
powers  by  either  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, on  the  one  hand ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  recognize  as  just  and  constitutional  an 
exercise  of    power  assailed  as  unconstitutional. 
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Lecture  II.  Although  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
^verto^judlciai  States  has  become  one  of  the  recognized  great 
construction.       law  courts  of  the  world,   whose   decisions  on 

questions  of  law,  civil  and  international,  are 
everywhere  regarded  with  the  highest  respect,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  its  greatest  and  its 
most  important  work  has  been  done  in  the  set- 
tlement of  disputed  points  of  constitutional  law. 
Persons  not  familiar  with  its  reports  have  little 
conception  of  the  amount  of  time,  of  labor,  and 
of  thought  which  has  been  expended  upon  this 
subject. 

Out  of  the  mass  of  decisions,  running  through 
one  hundred  and  forty  volumes,  I  select  four 
subjects  as  speciaUy  illustratmg  the  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  construction  which  appears  to 
have  prevailed  throughout  the  hundred  years. 
The  first  of  these  cases  related  to  the  Appellate 
Prize  Courts  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  judg- 
ment was  rendered  in  the  early  part  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  century.  The  second  subject  was 
the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  which  was  sus- 
tained judicially  in  the  second  quarter.  The 
third  relates  to  admiralty  jurisdiction,  which 
was  extended  by  the  legislature,  and  the  exten- 
sion judicially  sustained,  in  the  third  quarter. 
The  fourth  is  the  legislation  making  the  prom- 
ises of  the  United  States  a  legal  tender,  which 
was  finally  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  near 
the  close  of  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  century. 
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1.  The  Judgments  of  the  Appellate  Prize  Courts. 

The  validity  of  these  judgments  came  before  LmmrBB  n. 
the  court  at  the  February  Term,  1795,^  on  the  JJ^^'^Ltoo 
following  facts.    In  April,  1776,  Congress  agreed  the  judgments  of 

P  £  •     •         X  J  ^  the  Prize  Courts 

upon  a  form  of  commission  to  commanders  of  ^^  ^^  confedera- 
private  vessels  of  war,  and  such  a  commission  was  ^^^^ 
issued  to  Joshua  Stackpole  of  New  Hampshire, 
as  commander  of  the  McClary.  In  October, 
1777,  while  in  command  of  that  vessel,  he  cap- 
tured the  brigantine  Susanna  on  the  high  seas, 
and  carried  her  into  the  port  of  Portsmouth  for 
condemnation  as  lawful  prize.  The  legislature 
of  New  Hampshire  had,  on  the  3d  of  July,  1776, 
created  a  Prize  Court,  with  a  right  of  appeal  to 
the  Continental  Congress  when  the  capture  was 
niade  by  an  "armed  vessel  fitted  out  at  the 
chaige  of  the  United  Colonies,"  and  in  other 
cases  to  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State.  Con- 
gress had,  as  we  have  already  seen,  taken  ap- 
pelate jurisdiction  in  many  such  cases  before 
the  date  of  the  capture. 

The  Susanna  and  her  cargo  were  libelled  in 
the  Maritime  Court  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
condemned  as  lawful  prize  and  ordered  to  be 
wld.  An  appeal  to  Congress  was  claimed  from 
this  decree  and  was  refused.  The  claimants 
then  took  an  appeal  to  the  Superior  Court  of 
New  Hampshire,  which  was  granted,  and  the 
judgment  below  was  affirmed  there.  The  claim- 
*iits  took  an  appeal  to  Congress  from  this 
judgment,  which  was  not  allowed;   but  they 

^  PenhaUaw  t.  Doancj  3  Dall.  54. 
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lectueb  il  nevertheless  lodged  their  petition  there  in  Oc 
sSS^U'cS^onber,  1778,  within  the  prescribed  time,  aski 
the  jadgmento of  Congress  to  hear  the  appeal.     Congress  decidi 

the  Prize  Coarts       •.         •■.  .  ..i        ••ji»i»  ia 

of  the  Gonfedera-  after  discussion,  to  take  jurisdiction ;  and,  aft 
tion.  hearing  the  parties,  reversed  the  judgment 

the  court  below  in  September,  1783. 

After  the  organization  of  the  Federal  judicis 
under  the  Constitution,  the  representatives 
these  appellants  instituted  proceedings  in  adi 
ralty  in  the  District  Court  of  the  United  Sta 
in  New  Hampshire  to  enforce  the  judgm* 
of  the  Appellate  Court,  citing  in  the  own 
of  the  McClary;  and,  as  the  result  of  the  j 
ceedings,  the  libellants  obtained  a  judgment 
upwards  of  $38,000.  This  was  the  case  brou 
for  review  to  the  Supreme  Court  by  writ  of  en 
It  is  plain  that  it  involved  the  question  of 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  over  the 
peal  in  October,  1778,  when  the  petition  of 
appellant  was  presented.  Judgment  was 
nounced  January  24, 1795,  the  judges  deliver 
their  opinions  seriatim..  The  court  consisted 
Mr.  Jay,  Chief  Justice  (who  was  absent) ;  '. 
Cushing  of  Massachusetts ;  Mr.  Wilson  of  Pe 
sylvania ;  Mr.  Blair  of  Virginia  ;  Mr.  Iredell 
North  Carolina ;  and  Mr.  Paterson  of  New  % 
sey.  Mr.  Paterson,  Mr.  Blair,  and  Mr.  Wil 
were  members  of  the  convention  which  frai 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Justice  Paterson,  speaking  first,  divi 
the  question  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Appell 
Prize  Court  into  two  branches;  (1)  acts  d 
before  the  adoption  of  the  Articles  of  Confer 
ation  in  1781 ;  (2)  acts  done  after  that  time. 
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In  respect  of  the  first  he  said :  "  The  powers  Lkctdbk  ii. 
of  Congress  were  revolutionary  in  their  nature,  tZ^r^^c^l^on 
arismg  out  of  events,  adequate  to  every  national  ^«  judgments  of 

J  _i         •  •ii_    ii  V  •      .    ,     the  Priie  Courts 

emergency,  and  co-extensive  with  the  object  to  ^f  ^^^  confedera- 
be  attained.  Congress  was  the  general,  supreme,  *Jo«»- 
and  controlling  council  of  the  nation,  the  centre 
of  union,  the  centre  of  force,  and  the  sun  of  the 
political  system.  To  determine  what  their 
powers  were,  we  must  inquire  what  powers  they 
exercised.  Congress  raised  armies,  fitted  out  a 
navy,  and  prescribed  rules  for  their  government ; 
Congress  conducted  all  military  operations,  both 
by  land  and  sea ;  Congress  emitted  bills  of  credit, 
received  and  sent  ambassadors,  and  made  trea- 
ties; Congress  commissioned  privateers  to  cruise 
against  the  enemy,  directed  what  vessels  should 
be  liable  to  capture,  and  prescribed  rules  for  the 
distribution  of  prizes.  These  high  acts  of  sover- 
eignty were  submitted  to,  acquiesced  in,  and 
approved  of  by  the  people  of  America.  .  .  . 
There  was  but  one  war,  and  one  sovereign  will 
to  conduct  it.  The  danger  being  imminent  and 
common,  it  became  necessary  for  the  people  or 
Colonies  to  coalesce  and  act  in  concert  in  order 
to  divert  or  break  the  violence  of  the  gathering 
^nn;  they  accordingly  grew  into  union,  and 
formed  one  great  political  body,  of  which  Con- 
P^s  was  the  directing  principle  and  soul." 

On  the  second  point  he  said :  "  The  Court  of 
-Appeals,  in  September,  1783,  decided  upon  the 
P^mt  of  jurisdiction,  either  directly  or  inciden- 
tally ;  for,  after  a  full  hearing,  they  decreed  that 
tl^e  sentences  passed  by  the  superior  and  inferior 
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Lecture  il       courts  of  New  Hampshire  should  be  reversed 

8aXe'(S',Irt  on  ^^d  annuUed,  and  the  property  be  restored.  This 
the  judgments  of  decree,  being  made  by  a  court  constitutionally 
onhT^nfedenL  established,  of  competent  authority  and  the  higt-^ 
^oa.  est  jurisdiction,  is  conclusive  and  final." 

Mr.  Justice  Iredell  said:   "When  acts  wer^ 
passed  by  the    Parliament  of   Great   Britain^ 
which  were  thought  unconstitutional  and  unjust^ 
and  when  every  hope   of  redress  by  separate^ 
applications  appeared  desperate,  there  was  con- 
ceived the  noble  idea,  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  present  mdependence  and  happiness  of 
this   country,   (though    independence  was   not 
then  in  contemplation,)  of  forming  a  common 
council  to  consult  for  the  common  wel&re  o£ 
the  whole,  so  far  as  an  opposition  to  the  meas- 
ures of  Great  Britain  was  concerned.  .  •  .  Back 
province  appointed  as  many  or  as  few  deputies 
as  it  pleased,  at  its  own  discretion,  which  was 
not  objected  to,  because  the  members  of  Congress 
did  not  vote  individually,  but  the  votes  given  in 
Congress  were  by  provinces,  as  they  afterwards 
were,  (subsequent  to  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, and  until  the  present  Constitution  of  the 
United    States  was  formed,)  by  States.     The 
powers  of  Congress,  at  first,  were  indeed  little 
more  than  advisory;  but,  in  proportion  as  the 
danger  increased,  their  powers  were  gradually 
enlarged,  either  by  express  grant,  or  by  implica- 
tion arising  from  a  kind  of  indefinite  authority, 
suited  to  the  unknown  exigencies  that  might 
arise.     That  an  undefined  authority  is  danger- 
ous, and  ought  to  be  intrusted  as  cautiously  as 
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possible,  every  man  must  admit ;  and  none  could  lkcturb  n. 
take  more  pains  than  Congress  for  a  long  time  ^^^^^L  o. 
did,  to  get  their  authority  regularly  defined  by  the  judgments  of 
a  ratification  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  ^^^^^he  coniedera- 
But  that,  previously  thereto,  they  did  exercise,  ^^n. 
with  the  acquiescence  of  the  States,  high  powers 
of  what  I  may,  perhaps,  vdth  propriety,  for  dis- 
tmction  call  external    sovereignty  is    unques-  • 

tionable.  .  .  .  Whether  among  these  powers 
comprehended  within  their  general  authority, 
was  that.of  instituting  courts  for  the  trial  of  all 
prize  causes,  was  a  great  and  awful  question ; 
a  question  that  demanded  deep  consideration, 
and  not  perhaps  susceptible  of  an  easy  decision. 
That  in  point  of  prudence  and  propriety,  it 
was  a  power  most  fit  for  Congress  to  exercise,  I 
have  no  doubt.  I  think  all  prize  causes  whatso- 
ever ought  to  belong  to  the  national  sovereignty. 
•  •  .  This  is  a  consideration  of  no  small  weight 
to  induce  an  inference  that  they  actually  pos- 
sessed it  when  their  powers  were  so  indefinite, 
And  when  it  seems  to  have  been  the  sense  of  all 
the  States  that  Congress  should  possess  all  the 
^cidents  to  external  sovereignty." 

Mr.  Justice  Blair  said :  "  The  immediate  ques- 
tion is,  whether  Congress  had  a  right  to  exercise, 
l>y  themselves,  by  their  committees,  or  by  any  reg- 
^  court  of  appeals  by  them  erected,  an  appellate 
j'wisdiction,  to  affirm  or  reverse  a  sentence  of  a 
State  court  of  admiralty,  in  a  question  whether 
prize  or  no  prize.  If  they  possessed  such  an 
^thority,  it  must  be  derivative,  and  its  source, 
either  mediately  or  immediately,  the  will  of  the 
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Lecture  iL       people.     Usurpation    can  give   no   right.  .  .  . 

ActiOQ  of  th6  mr  •       i  *  i_  •     a    J 

supremeCourtonThey  raised  an  army;  they  appomted  a  comr 
the  jadgmento  of  mander-in-chief  with  other  general  and  field  of- 
of  the  confedera-  ficers ;  they  modelled  the  army,  disposed  of  the 
^^^"-  troops,  emitted  bills  of  credit,  pledged  the  con- 

federated Colonies  for  the  redemption  of  them, 
and,  in  short,  acted  in  all  respects  like  a  body 
•  completely  armed  with  all  the  powers  of  war; 

and  at  all  this  I  find  not  the  least  symptom  of 
discontent  among  all  the  confederated  States, 
or  the  whole  people  of  America ;  on  the  /contrary^ 
Congress  were  universally  revered,  and  looked, 
up  to  as  our  political  fathers  and  the  savioura 
of  their  country.  ...  I  am  therefore  of  opin- 
ion that  those  acts  of  New  Hampshire  whick 
restrain  the  jurisdiction  ot  Congress,  being  con- 
trary  to  the  legitimate  powers  of  Congress,  can 
have  no  binding  force;  and  that,  under  the 
authority  of  Congress,  an  appeal  will  lay  from 
the  courts  of  admiralty  of  that  State  to  the  court 
of  Commissioners  of  Appeals." 

Mr.  Justice  Cushing  said :  "  I  concur  with  the 
rest  of  the  court,  that  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
being  a  coiu't  under  the  Confederation  of  1781 
of  all  the  States,  and  being  a  court  for  '  deter- 
mining finally  appeals  in  all  cases  of  capture,' 
and  so  bemg  the  highest  court,  the  dernier  resort 
of  all  such  cases,  their  decision  upon  the  juris- 
diction and  upon  the  merits  of  the  cause,  having 
heard  the  parties  by  their  counsel,  must  be  final 
and  conclusive.  ...  As  to  the  original  ques- 
tion of  the  powers  of  Congress  respecting  cap- 
tures ...  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  sovereignty 
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of  the  States,  saving  the  powers  delegated  to  lectube  il 
Congress,  being  such  as  were  '  proper  and  neces-  tnXmeSlnon 
sary '  to  carry  on,  unitedly,  the  common  defence  the  judgments  of 

,i_  ,1      .  J  •      i    il  •    the Prixe Courts 

in  the  open  war  that  was  waged  agamst  this  of  the  Confedera- 
country,  and  in  support  of  their  liberties,  to  the  ^^^ 
end  of  the  contest." 

As  we  have  already  seen,^  this  unanimous 
ruling,  although  the  different  judges  reached 
their  conclusions  by  different  methods  of  reason- 
ing, was  followed  by  the  court  fourteen  years  • 
later,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  giving  the 
opinion.^ 

Thus  it  was  determined,  as  an  historic  fact, 
that  in  1779  Congress  had  the  power  to  create  a 
Prize  Court  with  jurisdiction  over  judgments  of 
State  courts,  even  in  violation  of  the  laws  of 
•  a  State,  provided  the  subject  of  the  judgment 
was  national  in  character;  and  that  rights  of 
property  acquired  under  this  legislation  were  to 
be  upheld  by  courts  of  the  United  States  exist- 
ing under  the  Constitution,  and  to  be  protected 
by  its  civil  authorities.  The  court  practically 
adopted  the  language  of  the  Resolutions  of  Con- 
gress passed  in  1779,  at  a  time  when  no  power 
had  been  conferred  upon  it  by  a  written  instru- 
ment, that  "  Congress  or  such  person  or  persons 
as  they  appoint"  "have  necessarily  the  power" 
to  exercise  full  appellate  jurisdiction  in  such 
cases,  and  that  "no  act  of  any  one  State  can  or 
ought  to  destroy  "  it.    Here  was  first  announced,. 


1  See  atOe,  p.  46. 

»  United  States  v.  Peters,  5  Cranch,  115. 
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lectttbk  XL  and  in  the  most  concrete  form,  that  doctrme  of 
sTpr^eC^^  on  "^pli^^  powcFs,  which  has  had  so  great  influence 
the  judgments  of  in'  shaping  the  destinies  of  the  United  States. 

the  Prize  Conrta 
of  the  Confedera- 

^^^^'  2.    The  Acquisition  of  Louisiana. 

Acquisition  of  Mr.   Jcffcrson,  Under  whom  the   acquisitior 

ix,uisiana.  ^^  ^^^^  j^^j^  ^.^^^  ^^  j^^  constitutionalitj 

which  are  well  known.  He  said  :  "  This  treatj 
must,  of  course,  be  laid  before  both  Houses,  be 
cause  they  have  important  functions  to  exercise 
respecting  it.  They,  I  presume,  wUl  see  theii 
duty  to  their  country  in  ratifying  and  paying 
for  it,  so  as  to  secure  a  good  which  would  other 
wise  probably  be  never  again  in  their  power 
But  I  suppose  they  must  then  appeal  to  tJie  na 
tion  for  an  additional  article  to  the  Constitu 
tion,  approving  and  confirmmg  an  act  which  th( 
nation  had  not  previously  authorized.  The  Con 
stitution  has  made  no  provision  for  our  holding 
foreign  territory,  still  less  for  incorporating  for 
eign  nations  into  our  Union.  The  Executive,  ii 
seizing  the  fugitive  occurrence  which  so  mucl 
advances  the  good  of  their  country,  have  don( 
an  act  beyond  the  Constitution."  ^ 

On  the  30th  of  the  same  month  he  wrot( 
to  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  Attorney  General,  who  hac 
given  an  opinion  favorable  to  the  constitution 
ality  of  the  measure,  that  "  the  less  that  is  saic 
about  any  constitutional  difficulty  the  better 
Congress  should  do  what  is  necessary  in  silence 

^  Jefferson  to  Breckenridge,  August  12,  1803.  4  Jefferson* 
Works,  600. 
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I  find  but  one   opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  lbctum  n. 
shutting  up  the  country  for  some  time."  ^  ^m^  ""' 

Mr.  Gallatin,  however,  who  was  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  at  that  time,  was  of  a  different 
opinion.  He  said :  "  Does  any  constitutional 
objection  really  exist?  ...  To  me  it  would 
appear,  (1)  that  the  United  States,  as  a  nation, 
have  an  inherent  right  to  acquire  territory ;  (2) 
that  whenever  that  acquisition  is  by  treaty,  the 
same  constituted  authorities,  in  whom  the  treaty- 
making  power  is  vested,  have  a  constitutional 
right  to  sanction  the  acquisition."  ^ 

The  average  view  of  the  Federalists  is  prob- 
ably expressed  by  Josiah  Quincy,  then  a  member 
of  Congress :  "  The  clause  in  the  Constitution 
giving  the  power  to  Congress  to  admit  into  the 
Union  other  States,  had  unquestionably  sole  ref- 
erence to  the  admission  of  States  within  the 
limits  of  the  original  territory  of  the  United 
States.  No  original  document,  argument,  or 
treatise,  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution,  can  be  adduced  to  give  color  to 
th^  opinion  that  it  was  intended  to  extend  to 
territories  then  belongmg  to  foreign  powers,  be- 
yond  the  limits  of  the  original  thirteen  States. 
Mr.  Jefferson  himself  was  so  convinced  of  this 
^t>  that  he  declared,  previous  to  the  piu'chase 
of  Louisiana,  that  it  could  not  be  done,  except 
V  receiving  the  sanction  of  the  several  States, 
^thout  a  violation  of  the  Constitution.  .  .  . 

*^  Jefferson's  Works,  605. 

'Gallatin  to  Jeflerson,  January  18,  1803.    1  GaUatin*s  Works, 
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Lecture  II.  "  Notwithstanding  the  perfect  conviction  of  his 

A^qmsitionof      ^^^   mind   On  this  point,  as  he  unequivocally 

declared  (a  fact  well  known  at  that  time  and 
subsequently  publicly  demonstrated),  he  yielded 
to  the  solicitations  and  influence  of  his  parti- 
sans, silenced  his  conscientious  scruples,  and, 
holding  in  his  hand  the  omnipotence  of  the  pres- 
ent party  power,  consented  to  give  his  sanction 
to  the  violation  of  the  Constitution  by  admit- 
ting Louisiana  into  the  Union,  without  receiv- 
ing or  asking  the  consent  of  the  several  States."  ^ 
Congress  adopted  Mr.  Gallatin's  theory  of 
construction  rather  than  that  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
an  J  Mr.  Quincy.  On  the  31st  October,  1803,* 
it  authorized  the  President  to  take  possession 
of  the  ceded  territory,  and  extended  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  over  it;  on  the  20th  February, 
1811,®  it  passed  an  enabling  act,  under  which 
Louisiana  was,  on  the  8th  April,  1812,  admitted 
into  the  Union.*  This  treaty,  and  these  laws, 
and  individual  rights  created  under  them,  have 
been  recognized  by  the  Supreme  Court.* 

In  thus  construing  the  Constitution,  the  states- 
men of  1802  only  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  statesmen  of  1787,  who  accepted  the  cession 

1  Life  of  Josiah  Quincy,  91. 

2  2  Stat.  245.  »  2  Stat.  641.  *  2  Stat.  701. 

s  Maheio  V.  TJiatcher,  6  Wlieat.  129  ;  Soulard  v.  United  States^ 
4  Pet.  611 ;  Livingston  v.  Story ^  9  Pet.  632  ;  Livingston  v.  Story, 
11  Pet.  361;  Story  v.  Livingston,  18  Pet.  369;  United  States  v. 
D'Auterive,  10  How.  609  ;  Montault  v.  United  States,  12  How.  47  ; 

United  States  v.  RilUeux,  14  How.  189 ;  United  States  v.  King^ 
7  How.  833  ;  United  States  v.  Turner,  11  How.  663 ;  Mackey  v. 

United  States,  10  Pet.  340  ;  Pollard  v.  Files,  2  How.  691 ;  Foster 
V.  Neilson,  2  Pet.  263. 
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of  the  Northwest  Territory.  The  question  and  lecture  ii. 
the  doubt  with  Louisiana  grew  out  of  the  silence  tZ^^l^l"" ""' 
of  the  Constitution;  but  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation were  equally  silent.  Nor  could  the 
fact  that,  in  the  one  case,  the  cession  was  made 
by  individual  States  of  the  Union,  and,  in  the 
other,  by  a  Foreign  Power,  affect  the  nature  of 
the  constitutional  question.  In  the  one  case 
Congress,  and  in  the  other  the  Executive,  as- 
sumed that  the  power  of  such  acquisition  was 
impliedly  given  to  a  sovereign,  though  not  in 
terms  delegated ;  and  in  each  case  the  action 
has  been  approved  by  the  people  and  sustained 
by  the  courts. 

The  acquisition  of  Florida^  followed  that  of 
Louisiana.  Texas  came  next,  but  by  a  different 
process.  It  was  admitted  as  a  State  while  still 
foreign  territory.*  The  cession  of  California* 
by  treaty,  and  then  of  Alaska  *  followed.  Mean- 
while a  treaty  of  the  United  States  gave  to 
Great  Britain*  a  tract  of  territory  claimed  by 
the  State  of  Maine ;  and  another  treaty  gave  to 
the  same  power*  a  large  tract  claimed  by  the 
United  States  in  the  Northwest  and  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific. 

In  American  Insurance  Co.  v.  Canter j  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 

I  Treaty  of  Febroary  22,  1810,  with  Spain.    8  Stat  252. 
«  6  Stat.  797. 

•  Treaty  with  Mexico,  February  2, 1848.    9  Stat  022. 
«  Treaty  with  RuBsia,  March  30, 1867.    15  Stat  530. 

•  Treaty  with  Great  Britain,  August  0,  1842.    8  Stat  572. 

•  Treaty  with  Great  Britain,  June  15,  1846.    0  Stat  860. 

I I  Pet  511,  542. 
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Lbctucb  XL 
Acquisition  of 
Louisiana. 


court,  said :  "  The  Constitution  confers  absolutely 
on  the  Government  of  the  Union,  the  powers 
of  making  war  and  of  making  treaties ;  conse- 
quently that  Government  possesses  the  power 
of  acquiring  territory,  either  by  conquest  or  by 
treaty.  The  usage  of  the  world  is,  if  a  nation 
be  not  entirely  subdued,  to  consider  the  holding 
of  conquered  territory  as  a  mere  military  occu- 
pation, until  its  fate  shall  be  determined  at  the 
treaty  of  peace.  If  it  be  ceded  by  the  treaty, 
the  acquisition  is  <x)nfirmed,  and  the  ceded  ter- 
ritory becomes  a  part  of  the  nation  to  which  it 
is  annexed.  .  .  .  The  same  act  which  transfers 
their  country,  transfers  the  allegiance  of  those 
who  remain  in  it." 


Admiralty  juris- 
diction over  in- 
terior waters. 


3.  Extension  of  the  Admiralty  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Courts  of  the  United  States. 

The  second  section  of  the  Third  Article  of  the 
Constitution  provides  that  the  judicial  power 
shall  extend  "  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  mari- 
time jurisdiction." 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  this  lan- 
guage referred  to  the  general  system  of  mari- 
time law  which  was  familiar  to  the  lawyers  and 
statesmen  of  the  country  when  the  Constitution 
was  adopted.^  In  an  early  case,  admiralty  juris- 
diction was  invoked  in  Kentucky,  to  enforce  a 
claim  of  a  hand  for  wages  earned  on  a  steam- 
boat running  from  a  port  in  Kentucky  up  the 
river  Missouri ;    but  the  court  said :  "  In   the 


1  The  LoUaioanna,  21  Wall.  668. 
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great  struggles  between  the  courts  of  the  com-  lbctdre  ii. 
mon  law  and  the  admiralty,  the   latter  never  ^j"^™^^*)^^^^^^^ 
attempted  to  assert  any  jurisdiction  except  over  terfor  waters. 
maritime  contracts ;  .  .  .  nor  could  it  rightfully 
exercise  any  jurisdiction,  except  in  cases  where 
the  service  was  substantially  performed,  or  to  be 
performed,  upon  the  sea,  or  upon  waters  within 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide.^    This  was  affirmed 
and  reasserted  by  the  court.^    And  it  can  hardly 
admit  of  a  doubt  that  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution  by  the   term  ^admiralty,'  understood 
admiralty  as  its  jurisdiction  was  defined  by  Eng- 
lish law ;   and  that   the   adjective  *  maritime ' 
related  to  tidal  waters." 

As  the  commerce  of  the  lakes  and  internal 
rivers  expanded,  it  was  found  that  the  admiralty 
and  maritime  jurisdiction  as  thus  settled  and 
defined,  did  not  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
country.  Congress  accordingly,  on  the  26th  of 
February,  1845,  passed  an  act  "extending  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  District  Courts  to  certain 
cases  upon  the  lakes  and  navigable  waters  con- 
necting the  same."*  The  court,  at  December 
Term,  1851,  held  this  statute  to  be  within  the 
constitutional  power  of  Congress.*  It  said, 
among  other  things :  "  The  only  objection  made 
to  this  jurisdiction  is  that  there  is  no  tide  in  the 
lakes  or  the  waters  connecting  them ;  and  it  is 
said  that  the  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdic- 

1  ne  Thomas  Jefferton,  10  Wheat.  4^. 

•  American  Ins.  Co,  v.  Canter^  1  Pet.  511 ;  The  Orleans^  11  Pet. 
175 ;  UniUd  States  ▼.  Coombt,  12  Pet.  72. 

*  5  Stat.  726,  c.  20.  ^  The  Genesee  Chief,  12  How.  443. 
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Lecture  il       tion  as  known  and  understood  in  England  an 
Admiralty  juris,  ^j^jg  countrv  at  the  time  the  Constitution  m 

dietiou  over  m-  •' 

terior  waters.       adopted,  was  Confined  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  tl 

tide.  ...  In  England,  undoubtedly,  the  write 
upon  the  subject,  and  the  decisions  in  its  cour 
of  admiralty,  always  speak  of  the  jurisdiction  i 
confined  to  tide  water.  ...  At  the  time  tl 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  adopte 
and  our  courts  of  admiralty  went  into  operatic 
the  definition  which  had  been  adopted  in  En 
land  was  equally  proper  here.  In  the  old  thi 
teen  States,  the  far  greater  part  of  the  navigat 
waters  are  tide  waters.  ...  It  is  evident  th 
a  definition  that  would  at  this  day  limit  pub 
rivers  in  this  country  to  tide-water  rivers 
utterly  inadmissible.  .  .  .  The  lakes  and  t 
waters  connecting  them  are  undoubtedly  pub 
waters,  and  we  think  are  within  the  grant 
admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  in  the  C( 
stitution  of  the  United  States." 

Twenty-two  years  later  the  court,  speaking 
this,  said  that  the  court  had  "  felt  itself  at  1 
erty  to  recognize  the  admiralty  jurisdiction 
extending  to  localities  and  subjects  which  w( 
prohibited  to  it  in  England,  but  which  fai 
belong  to  it  on  every  ground  of  reason  wt 
applied  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  t 
country."^  The  most  extreme  States*  right  th 
rist  cannot  doubt  that  this  decision  was  in 
Gordance  with  the  true  interests  —  it  is  not  1 
strong  to  say  the  absolute  necessities  —  of  1 
nation. 

1  TJie  LoUawanna,  21  WaU.  668. 
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4.  The  Legcd  Tender  Decismxs. 

By  the  act  of  February  25,  1862,  12  Stat,  lecture  n. 
345,  c.  33;  the  joint  resolution  of  January  17,  J^^^J^'^'f "' 
1863,  12  Stat.  822 ;  and  the  act  of  March  3, 
1863, 12  Stat.  709,  c.  73,  all  passed  during  the  civil 
war,  Congress  made  provisions  for  issues  of  the 
notes  of  the  United  States,  to  be  a  legal  tender, 
receivable  in  payment  of  private  debts.  It  was 
further  provided  that  these  notes,  as  they  should 
come  into  the  treasury,  might  be  reissued  from 
time  to  time,  and,  if  mutilated  so  as  to  be  unfit 
for  use,  might  be  replaced  by  a  new  issue. 

At  December  Term,  1869,  this  provision  was 
pronounced  to  be  unconstitutional  by  a  majority 
of  the  court.^  The  opinion  was  delivered  by  Chief 
Justice  Chase,  Justices  Nelson,  Clifford,  and  Field 
concurring  in  the  opinion  and  judgment,  and 
Justice  Grier  concurring  in  the  judgment.  Jus- 
tice Miller  delivered  a  dissenting  opinion,  in 
which  Justices  Swayne  and  Davis  concurred. 

The  majority  did  not  doubt  the  power  to  issue 
notes  which  should  become  a  currency  in  circu- 
lation :  its  doubt  was  "  as  to  the  power  to  declare 
a  particular  class  of  these  notes  to  be  a  legal 
tender  in  payment  of  preexisting  debts."  On 
this  point  they  said :  "  We  confess  ourselves 
unable  to  perceive  any  solid  distinction  between 
such  an  act  and  an  act  compelling  all  citizens  to 
accept,  in  satisfaction  of  all  contracts  for  money, 
half,  or  three-quarters,  or  any  other  proportion 
less  than  the  whole,  of  the  value  actually  due 

1  Hepburn  v.  Griswold,  8  Wall.  603. 
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lbctubb  n.       according  to  their  terms.     It  is  difficult  to  con- 
d^ions^"       ceive  what  act  would  take  private  property  with- 
out process  of  law  if  such  an  act  would  not. 
We  are  obliged  to  conclude  that  an  act  making 
mere  promises  to  pay  dollars,  a  legal  tender  ixi 
payment  of  debts  previously  contracted,  is  not  ^ 
means  appropriate,  plainly  adapted,  really  calcvi" 
lated  to  carry  into  effect   any  express   pow^^ 
vested  in  Congress ;  that  such  an  act  is  incoi^- 
sistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  bxl^ 
that  it  is  prohibited  by  the  Constitution." 

The  dissenting  opinion  said :  *^  The  legal  ten- 
der clauses  of  the  statutes  under  consideration 
were  placed  emphatically,  by  those  who  enacted 
them,  upon  their  necessity  to  the  further  bor- 
rowing of  money  and  maintaining  the  army  and 
navy.  .  .  .  The  history  of  that  gloomy  time, 
not  to  be  readily  forgotten  by  the  lover  of  his 
country,  will  forever  remain,  the  full,  clear,  and 
ample  vindication  of  the  exercise  of  this  power 
by  Congress.  .  .  .  Undoubtedly  it  is  a  law  im- 
pairing the  obligation  of  contracts  made  before 
its  passage ;  but,  while  the  Constitution  forbids 
States  to  pass  such  laws,  it  does  not  forbid  Con- 
gress." 

At  December  Term,  1870,  the  question  came 
again  before  the  court,^  when  the  decision  in 
Hepburn  v.  Gfiswold  was  reversed.  The  opinion 
of  the  court,  concurred  in  by  Justices  Swayne, 
Davis,  and  Miller,  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice 
Strong.     Mr.  Justice  Bradley  delivered  a  concur- 

1  Knox  V.  Lee,  12  Wall.  467. 
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ring  opinion.     Chief  Justice  Chase  delivered  a  lbctubb  n. 
tating  opinion  in  which  Justice  Nelson  con-  ^ -'" 
cuned.    Justice  Clifford  and  Justice  Field  each 
deliveied  a  dissenting  opinion. 

The  question  was  again  before  the  court  at 
December  Term,  1883,  when  the  decision  in 
Knox  y.  Lee  was  reaflirmed.  Justice  Field  being 
the  only  dissenting  judge.^ 

By  an  act  passed  in  1875,  "  to  provide  for  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments,"*  Congress  had 
directed  that  these  notes  as  retired  should  be 
cancelled.  By  the  act  of  May  31,  1878,'  it  ter- 
mhiated  such  retirement,  and  directed  the  reissue 
of  such  notes  when  paid  into  the  treasury.  The 
court,  in  its  opinion,  delivered  by  Justice  Gray, 
Justice  Field  only  dissenting,  said :  "  A  consti- 
tution, establishing  a  frame  of  government,  de- 
claring fundamental  principles,  and  creating  a 
national  sovereignty,  and  intended  to  endure 
for  ages  and  to  be  adapted  to  the  various  crises 
of  human  affairs,  is  not  to  be  interpreted  with 
the  strictness  of  a  private  contract.  The  Consti* 
tution  of  the  United  States,  by  apt  words  of 
designation  or  general  description,  marks  the 
outlines  of  the  powers  granted  to  the  national 
L^ature ;  but  it  does  not  undertake,  with  the 
precision  and  detail  of  a  code  of  laws,  to  enu- 
^J^rate  the  subdivision  of  those  powers,  or  to 
specify  all  the  means  by  which  they  may  be 
carried  into   execution.  .  .  .     The   words   ^to 


1  Legcd  Tender  Cases,  110  U.  S.  421. 
3  18  Stat  206,  c.  16. 
•  20  Stat.  87,  c.  146. 
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Lecture  II.        borrow  money/  as  used  in  the  Constitution,  to 
Legal  tender       designate  a  power  vested  in  the  National  Gov- 

decisions.  o  r 

ernment,  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  whole 
people,  are  not  to  receive  that  limited  and  re- 
stricted interpretation  and  meaning  which  they 
would  have  in  a  penal  statute,  or  in  an  authority 
conferred,  by  law  or  by  contract,  upon  trustees 
or  agents  for  private  purposes.  .  .  .  Congress 
has  the  power  to  issue  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  in  such  form,  and  to  impress  upon 
them  such  qualities  as  currency  for  the  purchase 
of  merchandise  and  the  payment  of  debts,  as 
accord  with  the  usage  of  sovereign  governments. 
The  power,  as  incident  to  the  power  of  borrow- 
ing money  and  issuing  bills  or  notes  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  money  borrowed,  of  impressing 
upon  those  bills  or  notes  the  quality  of  being 
a  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  private  debts, 
was  a  power  universally  understood  to  belong  to 
sovereignty,  in  Europe  and  America,  at  the  time 
of  the  framing  and  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  The  governments  of 
Europe,  acting  through  the  monarch  or  the  leg- 
islature, according  to  the  distribution  of  powers 
under  their  respective  constitutions,  had  and 
have  as  sovereign  a  power  of  issuing  paper 
money  as  of  stamping  coin." 

Although  this  carefully  considered  decision 
put  at  rest  further  judicial  discussion  of  the 
question,  it  has  not  passed  imquestioned  by 
those  who  deny  that  the  Constitution  gives  such 
a  power  to  Congress.  The  opponents  put  their 
case  on  the  ground  that  the  question  was  directly 
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before  the  Convention  and  fully  discussed  there ;  LBCTtrBs  ii. 
and  that  the  Convention,  with  full  knowledge  J*«^  '*°''" 

^  o    decisions. 

of  what  it  was  doing,  refused  to  grant  the  power 
to  Congress.  Consequently,  they  say,  no  such 
power  can  be  implied.  This  contention  is  main- 
tained by  Mr.  Bancroft  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"A  Plea  for  the  CJonstitution,"  published  in 
1886,  the  latest  original  work  of  his  long  life. 
He  sums  up  the  historical  argument  thus :  — 

^^  Madison,  agreeing  with  the  journal  of  the 
convention,  records  that  the  grant  of  power  to 
emit  bills  of  credit  was  refused  by  a  majority  of 
more  than  four  to  one.  Eleven  men  took  part 
in  the  discussion ;  and  every  one  of  the  eleven, 
whether  he  spoke  for  or  against  the  grant  of 
the  power,  Gouvemeur  Morris,  Pierce  Butler, 
James  Madison,  Nathaniel  Gorham,  George 
Mason,  John  F.  Mercer,  Oliver  Ellsworth,  Ed- 
niund  Randolph,  James  Wilson,  George  Reed, 
and  John  Langdon,  each  and  all,  understood  the 
vote  to  be  a  denial  to  the  Legislature  of  the 
United  States  of  the  power  to  emit  paper 
nioney.  .  .  .  The  evidence  is  perfect ;  no  power 
to  emit  paper  money  was  granted  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  United  States. 

"By  refusing  to  the  United  States  the  power 
of  issuing  bills  of  credit,  the  victory  over  paper 
Dioney  was  but  half  complete.  The  same  James 
''^ilson  who,  twelve  days  before,  with  Oliver 
^sworth  had  taken  a  chief  part  in  refusing  to 
the  United  States  the  power  to  emit  paper 
^oney,  and  the  same  Roger  Sherman  who,  in 
^752,  had  put  forth  all  his  energy  to  break  up 
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Lecture  iL       paper  money  in  Connecticut,  jointly  took  the 
SloM."*''       1®^-     The  first  draft  of  the  Constitution  had 

forbidden  the  States  to  emit  bills  of  credit  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the  United 
States;  on  the  28th  of  August  they  jointly 
offered  this  motion :  *  No  State  shall  coin  money, 
nor  emit  bills  of  credit,  nor  make  anything  but 
gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of 
debts,'  making  the  prohibition  absolute.  Roger 
Sherman,  animated  by  zeal  for  the  welfare  of 
the  coming  republic  of  countless  millions,  ex- 
claims in  the  debate:  ^This  is  the  favorable 
crisis  for  crushing  paper  money/  His  word 
was  the  will  of  the  convention,  and  the  States, 
by  a  majority  of  eight  and  a  half  against  one 
and  a  half — that  is,  by  more  than  five  to  one  — 
forbade  the  State,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
emit  bills  of  credit.  This  is  the  way  m  which 
our  Constitution  shut  and  barred  the  door  against 
paper  money,  and  crushed  it. 

"  Nothing  is  wanting  to  the  perfect  strength 
of  the  truth  that  the  Constitution  put  an  end  to 
paper  money  in  all  the  United  States,  and  in  all 
the  several  States." 

It  is  of  little  consequence,  however,  on  which 
side  the  truth  of  this  historical  issue  lies.  The 
court  of  final  resort  has  settled  that  this  great 
power  exists  in  Congress,  not  by  special  grant, 
but  as  a  necessary  adjimct  of  sovereignty ;  just 
as  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  held  as  to  Prize  Courts.  This 
has  been  done  after  a  fluctuation  of  opinion, 
running  through  a  series  of  years.     If  judicial 
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determination   of   a  question,   over   which  theLscruBBiL 
court  has  jurisdiction,  is  to  have  any  weight,  Jj^Jq^^*' 
the  point  must  be  regarded  as  settled.     Those 
who  are  opposed  to  the  issue  of  such  paper  must 
endeavor  to  convert  Congress  to  their  way  of 
thinking. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  often  had  occasion  to  impUed  powen. 
consider  the  subject  of  these  implied  powers. 
Its  decisions,  as  a  whole,  are  substantially  in 
harmony  with  each  other.  In  the  opinion  of 
CJhief  Justice  Marshall  in  McCidloch  v.  Mary- 
land, it  is  said :  — 

"  This  Government  is  acknowledged  by  all  to 
be  one  of  enumerated  powers.  The  principle 
that  it  can  exercise  only  the  powers  granted  to 
it,  would  seem  too  apparent  to  have  required  to 
be  enforced  by  all  those  arguments,  which  its 
enlightened  friends,  while  it  was  depending  be- 
fore the  people,  found  it  necessary  to  urge ;  that 
principle  is  now  universally  admitted.  But  the 
question  respecting  the  extent  of  the  powers 
^tually  granted,  is  perpetually  arising,  and  will 
probably  continue  to  arise,  so  long  as  our  system 
*ball  exist.  In  discussing  these  questions,  the 
conflicting  powers  of  the  General  and  State  gov- 
ernments must  be  brought  into  view,  and  the 
supremacy  of  their  respective  laws,  when  they 
^  in  opposition,  must  be  settled. 

"If  any  one  proposition  could  command  the 
'iniversal  assent  of  mankind,  we  might  expect  it 
Would  be  this,  that  the  Government  of  the  Union, 
though  limited  in  its  powers,  is  supreme  within 
its  sphere  of  action.     This  would  seem  to  result. 
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Lecture  il       necessarily,  from  its  nature.     It  is  the  govem- 
imphed  powers.    ^^^^  q£  ^^  .  j^  powers  are  delegated  by  all ;  it 

represents  all,  and  acts  for  all.  Though  any  one 
State  may  be  willing  to  control  its  operations,  no 
State  is  willing  to  allow  others  to  control  them. 
The  nation,  on  those  subjects  on  which  it  can  act, 
must  necessarily  bind  its  component  parts." 

"We  admit,  as  all  must  admit,  that  the 
powers  of  the  Government  are  limited,  and  that 
its  limits  are  not  to  be  transcended.  But  we 
think  the  sound  construction  of  the  Constitution 
must  allow  to  the  national  legislature  that  dis- 
cretion, with  respect  to  the  means  by  which  the 
powers  it  confers  are  to  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion, which  will  enable  that  body  to  perform  the 
high  duties  assigned  to  it  in  the  manner  most 
beneficial  to  the  people.  Let  the  end  be  legiti- 
mate, let  it  be  within  the  scope  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  all  means  which  are  appropriate,  which 
are  plainly  adapted  to  that  end,  which  are  not 
prohibited,  but  consist  with  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  Constitution,  are  constitutional."  ^ 

In  Hepburn  v.  Grisioold,  Chief  Justice  Chase, 
referring  to  these  words  of  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall, said :  "  The  rule  for  determining  whether 
a  legislative  enactment  can  be  supported  as  an 
exercise  of  an  implied  power,  was  stated  by 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  speaking  for  the  whole 
court  in  the  case  of  McCuUoch  v.  The  State  of 
Maryland^  and  the  statement  then  made  has 
ever  since  been  accepted  as  a  correct  exposition 

1  McCulloch  V.  Maryland,  4  Wheat  816,  406,  421. 
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of  the  Constitution.  His  words  were  these  :  lecttoe  ii. 
^Let  the  end  be  legitimate,  let  it  be  within  the  ^p^^^po^^"- 
scope  of  the  Constitution,  and  all  means  which 
are  appropriate,  which  are  plainly  adapted  to 
that  end,  which  are  not  prohibited,  but  consist 
with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution, 
are  constitutional/  And,  in  another  part  of 
the  same  opinion,  the  practical  application  of 
this  rule  was  thus  illustrated.  *  Should  Con- 
gress, in  the  execution  of  its  powers,  adopt 
measures  which  are  prohibited  by  the  Con- 
stitution, or  should  Congress,  under  the  pretext 
of  executing  its  powers,  pass  laws  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  objects  not  intrusted  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, it  would  be  the  painful  duty  of  this 
tribunal,  should  a  case  requiring  such  a  decision 
come  before  it,  to  say  that  such  an  act  was  not 
the  law  of  the  land.  But  where  the  law  is  not 
prohibited,  and  is  truly  calculated  to  effect  any 
of  the  objects  intrusted  to  the  Government,  to 
undertake  here  to  inquire  the  degree  of  its  neces- 
sity, would  be  to  pass  the  line  which  circum- 
scribes the  judicial  department,  and  tread  on 
legislative  ground/ 

"  It  must  be  taken,  then,  as  finally  settled,  so 
^r  as  judicial  decisions  can  settle  anything, 
that  the  words,  '  all  laws  necessary  and  proper 
for  carrying  into  execution,'  powers  expressly 
P^ted,  or  vested,  have,  in  the  Constitution,  a 
^nse  equivalent  to  that  of  the  words,  laws,  not 
^"^lutely  necessary,  indeed,  but  appropriate, 
P'ainly  adapted  to  constitutional  and  legitimate 
ends;  laws  not  prohibited,  but  consistent  with 
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lbctum  XL       the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution ;  la-^ 
Implied  powers,    j^^jiy  calculated  to  effect  objects  intrusted 

the  Grovemment/'  ^ 


1  Hepbum  v.  OrUwold,  8  Wall.  003,  614, 615. 
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III. 

EXECUTIVE  BRANCH  OF  THE 
GOVERNMENT.^ 


CoHSTiTrTiON,  Article  II,  Sbctioit  1.  The  execa-  Lbctubs  III. 
tive  Power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  He  shall  hold  his  Office  during 
the  Term  of  four  Years,  and,  together  with  the  Vice- 
President,  chosen  for  the  same  Term,  be  elected,  as 
follows : 

Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  Manner  as  the 
Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  Number  of  Electors, 
equal  to  the  whole  Number  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the 
Congress :  but  no  Senator  or  Representative,  or  Per- 
son holding  an  Office  of  Trust  or  Profit  under  the 
United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an  Elector. 

The  Electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  states, 
and  vote  by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice-President, 
one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of 
the  same  state  with  themselves ;  they  shall  name  in 
their  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  President,  and 
in  distinct  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  per- 
sons voted  for  as  President,  and  of  all  persons  voted 
for  as  Vice-President,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for 
each,  which  lists  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and 
transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate ; 
— The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  presence  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the 
certificates  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted;  — 

to  Lecture  II  of  the  Lectures  delivered  before  the  classes 
iTersity  Law  School 
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Lbcturr  III.  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for 

President,  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  number  be 
a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  Electors  appointed ; 
and  if  no  person  have  such  majority,  then  from  the 
persons  having  the  highest  numbers  not  exceeding 
three  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  President,  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  immediately, 
by  ballot,  the  President.  But  in  choosing  the  Presi- 
dent, the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  states,  the  representa- 
ticm  from  each  state  having  one  vote ;  a  quorum  for 
this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members 
from  two-thirds  of  the  states,  and  a  majority  of  all 
the  states  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  And  if  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  not  choose  a  President 
whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve  upon  them, 
before  the  fourth  day  of  liiarch  next  following,  then 
the  Vice-President  shall  act  as  President,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  death  or  other  constitutional  disability  of 
the  President.  The  person  having  the  greatest  number 
of  votes  as  Vice-President,  shall  be  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  Electors  appointed,  and  if  no  person  have 
a  majority,  then  from  the  two  highest  numbers  on 
the  list,  the  Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice-President ; 
a  quorum  for  the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two- thirds 
of  the  whole  number  of  Senators,  and  a  majority  of 
the  whole  number  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice-  But 
no  person  constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  office  of 
President  shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States.  ^ 

The  Congress  may  determine  the  Time  of  chusing 
the  Electors,  and  the  Day  on  which  they  shall  give 
their  Votes ;  which  Day  shall  be  the  same  throughout 
the  United  States. 

No  Person*  except  a  natural  bom  Citizen,  or  a  Citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  at  the  time  of  the  Adoption 
of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  Office  of 
President ;  neither  shall  any  Person  be  eligible  to  that 
Office  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  Age  of  thirty- 
five  Years,  and  been  fourteen  Years  a  Resident  within 
the  United  States. 

In  Case  of  the  Removal  of  the  President  from 


^  This  paraghiph  contains  the  text  of  the  Twelfth  Amendment, 
which  was  a  substitution  for  the  original  clause  in  the  Constitution, 
and  came  into  force  in  1804. 
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OfBoe,  or  of  his  Death,  Resignation,  or  Inability  to  Lecturb  UL 
discharge  the  Powers  and  Duties,  of  the  said  Office, 
the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice-President,  and  the 
Congress  may  by  Law  provide  for  the  Case  of  Re- 
moval, Death,  Resignation,  or  Inability,  both  of  the 
President  and  Vice-President,  declaring  what  Officer 
shall  then  act  as  President  and  such  Officer  shall  act 
according,  until  the  Disability  be  removed,  or  a 
President  shall  be  elected. 

The  President  shall,  at  stated  Times,  receive  for 
his  Services  a  Compensation,  which  shall  neither  be 
encreased  nor  diminished  during  the  Period  for  which 
he  shall  have  been  elected,  and  he  shall  not  receive 
within  that  Period  any  other  Emolument  from  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  them. 

Before  he  enter  on  the  Execution  of  his  Office,  he 
shall  take  the  following  Oath  or  Affirmation  :  — 

•<  I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faith- 
"  fully  execute  the  Office  of  President  of  the  United 
**  States,  and  will  to  the  best  of  my  Ability,  preserve, 
"protect  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
**  States.*' 

Section  2.  The  President  shall  be  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  Militia  of  the  several  States  when  called 
into  the  actual  Service  of  the  United  States ;  he  may 
require  the  Opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  Officer 
in  each  of  the  executive  Departments,  upon  any  Sub- 
ject relating  to  the  Duties  of  their  respective  Offices, 
and  he  shall  have  Power  to  grant  Reprieves  and 
Pardons  for  Offences  against  the  United  States,  except 
in  Cases  of  Impeachment. 

He  shall  have  Power,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and 
Consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  Treaties,  provided 
two  thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur;  and  he 
shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  Ambassadors,  other 
public  Ministers  and  Consuls,  Judges  of  the  supreme 
Court,  and  all  other  Officers  of  the  United  States, 
whose  Appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  and  which  shall  be  established  by  Law: 
but  the  Congress  may  by  Law  vest  the  Appointment 
of  such  inferior  Officers,  as  they  think  proper,  in  the 
President  alone,  in  the  Courts  of  Law,  or  in  the 
Heads  of  Departments. 

The  President  shall  have  Power  to  fill  up  all 
Vacancies  that  may  happen  during  the  Recess  of  the 
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Lbctubk  in. 


The  Execotire. 


Senate,  by  granting  Commissions  which  shall  expire 
at  the  End  of  their  next  Session. 

Sbction  3.  He  sliall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the 
Congress  Information  of  the  State  of  the  Union,  and 
recommend  to  their  Consideration  such  Measures  as 
he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient ;  he  may,  on 
extraordinary  Occasions,  convene  both  Houses,  or 
either  of  them,  and  in  Case  of  Disagreement  between 
them,  with  Respect  to  the  Time  of  Adjournment,  he 
may  adjourn  them  to  such  Time  as  he  shall  think 
proper ;  he  shall  receive  Ambassadors  and  other  pub- 
lic Ministers;  he  shall  take  Care  that  the  Laws  be 
faithfully  executed,  and  shall  Conmiission  all  the  offi- 
cers of  the  United  States. 

Section  4.  The  President,  Vice-President  and  all 
civil  Officers  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  removed 
from  Office  on  Impeachment  for,  and  Conviction  of. 
Treason,  Bribery,  or  other  high  Crimes  and  Misde- 
meanors. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  main  principle 
of  all  written  constitutions  in  the  American 
form  of  government,  that  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment are  reposed  m  three  distmct  and  separate 
bodies  of  magistracy.  These  are,  the  legislative 
or  law  making  power,  the  executive  or  law  en- 
forcing power,  and  the  judiciary,  which  construes 
the  laws  and  administers  the  rights  of  citizens 
as  among  themselves,  and  as  they  relate  to  con- 
tests with  the  Grovernment. 

For  the  subject  matter  of  the  present  lecture 
I  have  selected  that  part  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  which  is  devoted  to  the 
executive  branch.  This  is  found  in  Article  Two 
of  that  instrument.  The  first  and  second  para- 
graphs of  the  first  section  are  as  follows : 

"  1.  The  Executive  power  shall  be  vested  in 
a  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
He  shall  hold  his  office  during  the  term  of  four 
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years,  and,  together  with  the   Vice-President,  lectubb  ni. 
chosen  for  the  same  term,  be  elected  as  follows  :  '^^  Execuuve. 

'^  2.  Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner 
as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  number 
of  Electors,  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives,  to  which  the  State 
My  be  entitled  in  the  Congress :  but  no  Senator 
or  Representative,  or  person  holding  anofl&ce  of 
trust  or  profit,  under  the  United  States,  shall  be 
appointed  an  Elector." 

In  1804  the  Twelfth  Amendment,  the  text  of 
which  will  be  foimd  at  the  head  of  this  lecture, 
was  adopted,  and  substituted  in  the  place  of  the 
third  paragraph  of  Article  II. 

The  manner  of  electing  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  a  subject  of  very  grave  con- 
sideration in  the  Cionvention  which  framed  the 
Constitution,  and  several  propositions  which  had 
apparently  at  one  time  the  sanction  of  a  majority 
of  that  body  were  changed  and  modified  before 
the  final  adoption  of  the  rule  here  stated.  As 
originally  adopted,  and  as  it  now  exists,  it  was 
supposed  that  the  body  of  electors  interposed  be- 
tween the  State  legislatures  and  the  presidential 
office  would  exercise  a  reasonable  independence 
^  fair  judgment  in  the  selection  of  the  chief 
Executive  of  the  National  Government,  and  that 
thus  the  evil  of  a  President  selected  by  immedi- 
ate popular  suffrage  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
opposite  evil  of  an  election  by  the  direct  vote  of 
^^  States  in  their  legislative  bodies  on  the 
other,  would  both  be  avoided.  A  very  short 
^^perience,   however,  demonstrated  that  these 
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iMcmm  iiL      electors,  whether  chosen  by  the  legislatures  of 
"  ^     the  States,  as  they  were  originally,  or  by  the 
popular  suffrage  of  each  State,  as  they  have 
come  to  be  now,  or  by  limited  districts  in  each 
State,  as  was  at  one  time  the  prevailing  system, 
are  always  but  the  puppets  selected  under  a 
moral  restraint  to  vote  for  some  particular  per- 
son who  represented  the  preferences  of  the  ap- 
pointing power,  whether  that  was  the  legislature^ 
or  the  more  popular  suffrage  by  which  the  legis- 
lature itself  was  elected.    So  that  it  has  com^ 
to  pass  that  this  curious  machinery  is  only  ^ 
mode  of  casting  the  vote,  to  which  a  State  i^ 
entitled  in  the  election  of  President,  in  favor  oM 
that  candidate  who  is  the  favorite  of  the  mar- 
jority  of  the  people,  entitled  to  vote  for  the  mor^ 
popular  branch  of  the  State  legislature,  in  eacla 
State. 

This  system  has  given  rise  on  more  than  one 
occasion  to  serious   difficulties  in  ascertaining 
who   has   been  really    elected    President,   and 
seems,  if  it  ever  had  any  useful  purpose,  to  have 
long  become  an  obstruction  and  a  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  some  sounder  and  wiser 
system.     A  change  has  often  been   talked  of 
and  canvassed  in  Congress  and  in  the  public 
journals,  but  the  difficulty  of  agreeing  on  any 
other  system,  which  Congress  may  present  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  has  thus  far  led 
to  the  failure  of  all  attempts  to  make  such  change. 

I  do  not  propose  to  take  up  any  more  of  your 
time  by  a  discussion  of  the  manner  of  electing 
the  President. 


I 
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The  experience  of  nearly  a  hundred  years  of  lectube  m. 
government  under  this   Constitution   has   pro- ^he  Executire. 

duced  in  the  minds  of  many  thinking  men  and 
able  statesmen  a  belief  that  the  term  of  four 
years  prescribed  for  the  office  of  President  is  too 
short-  The  great  disturbance  of  public  tranquil- 
lity produced  by  the  recurring  election  of  a 
President  once  in  four  years,  the  enonnous  pat^ 
ronage  which  belongs  to  the  presidential  office, 
stimulating  all  the  activities,  and  many  of  the 
most  evil  passions,  of  the  human  heart,  and  the 
fact  that  this  struggle,  owing  to  the  shortness 
of  the  period  between  one  election  and  another, 
is  always  going  on  more  or  less  by  way  of  prep- 
aration for  that  event,  leaving  the  public  mind 
at  no  time  open  to  that  calmness  which  is  nec- 
essary to  a  just  consideration  and  appreciation 
of  the  measures  of  government  policy  which 
ought  to  influence  their  votes,  are  strong  argu- 
ments for  this  belief.  As  we  shall  see  hereafter, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  President  to  suggest  to  the 
legislative  body  and  recommend  for  their  con- 
sideration measures  of  public  policy  which  must 
more  or  less  affect  the  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  the  entire  people.  If  he  were  assured,  by  the 
length  of  the  period  for  which  he  would  hold 
the  office,  of  a  sufficient  time  in  which  his  meas- 
ures, if  enacted,  could  be  fairly  judged  on  their 
merits,  or  his  recommendations,  whether  enacted 
or  not,  could  have  the  just  estimation  of  the 
public  sentiment,  that  independence  and  faith- 
ful expression  of  his  convictions,  which  can  only 
make  such  recommendations  useful,  would  have 
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Lecture  HI.  a  fair  suppoit  in  these  considerations ;  while,  if 
ecut  ve.  j^^  ^  desirous  of  a  re-election,  as  has  proved  to 
be  almost  universal,  or  if  having  no  desire  for 
re-election  he  has  that  reasonable  wish  to  retire 
with  a  favorable  estimate  of  his  conduct,  which 
is  natural  to  all  men,  he  would  be  much  influ- 
enced by  these  considerations  to  recommend 
that  which  was  policy  rather  than  that  which 
was  wise,  and  to  frame  his  conduct  in  accordance 
with  his  view  of  what  the  public  would  say  at 
the  time,  rather  than  what  might  be  theb  esti- 
mate,  after  a  long  and  calm  consideration. 

In  opposition  to  these  views  it  has  been  urged 
that  a  President  elected  for  a  long  period  would, 
by  the  use  of  the  patronage  at  his  disposal,  by 
the  arts  of  the  politician  and  the  great  influence 
which  he  would  be  enabled  to  exert  over  the 
popular  voice  by  the  exercise  of  power  for  a 
lengthened  period,  always  be  able  to  secure  a 
re-election ;  and  it  would  be  in  the  end  equivalent 
to  holding  the  office  for  life.  Probably  some 
period  longer  than  four  years  and  shorter  than 
ten  would  be  found  to  remove  the  principal 
objections  to  the  present  short  term  without 
mcurring  the  dangers  incident  to  a  longer  one.^ 

^  It  was  at  first  proposed  to  make  the  term  of  office  of  the 
Executive  seven  years,  and  it  so  stood  in  the  first  draft  of  the 
Constitution.  This  was,  however,  altered  upon  the  report  of  a 
committee  by  a  vote  of  ten  States  against  one  fixing  the  period  at 
four  years,  which  was  finally  adopted. 

It  was  also,  at  one  time,  proposed  to  fix  the  term  of  the  Execu- 
tive during  good  behavior,  and  this  was  supported  by  Madison,  Jay, 
and  Hamilton,  among  others,  although  the  latter  afterward  changed 
his  views  somewhat.  See  2  Story,  Constitution,  sec.  1436  (4th  ed.), 
281  and  note. 
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The  qualifications  which  make  a  person  eligi-  Lscnmx  m. 

The  Executive 
Qualifications. 


He  to  the  office  of  President  are  found  in  parar  '^^'^  Executive 


graph  four  of  the  first  section  of  this  article, 
which  reads  as  follows :  — 

*^No  person  except  a  natural  bom  citizen,  or 
a  dtizen  of  the  United  States,  at  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  eligi- 
\k  to  the  office  of  President ;  neither  shall  any 
person  be  eligible  to  that  office  who  shall  not 
have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and 
heen  fourteen  years  a  resident  within  the  United 
States." 

In  regard  to  this  nothing  more  need  be  said 
on  this  occasion. 

In  order  to  secure  his  freedom  of  action  and 
independence  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government,  paragraph  six  provides  for  his  com- 
pensation or  salary  in  the  following  language : 

"  The  President  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive 
for  his  services,  a  compensation,  which  shall 
neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  during  the 
period  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected,  and 
he  shall  not  receive  within  that  period  any  other 
«nolument  from  the  United  States,  or  any  of 
ihem." 

This  provision,  in  some   respects   similar  to  Salary. 

^^ffenon,  in  1813  wrote  as  follows :  *^  I  am  for  responsibilities 
'^■hort  periods,  seeing  neither  reason  nor  safety  in  making  public 
^^'^^^^^onaries  independent  of  the  nation  for  life,  or  even  for  a  long 
^  of  years.  On  this  principle  I  prefer  the  Presidential  term  of 
^7^  to  that  of  seven  years,  which  I  myself  had  at  first  sng- 
9^^  aonezing  to  it»  however,  ineligibility  forever  after ;  and  I 
^  '^  Were  now  annexed  to  the  second  quadrennial  election  of 
"^•Went"    6  Jefferson's  Works,  213. 
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President. 


that  in  regard  to  the  judges,  is  a  wise  one.  They 
erxempt  the  two  other  branches  of  the  Grovem- 
ment,  the  executive  and  the  judicial,  from  an 
undue  control  by  the  legislative  branch,  which 
has  the  power  of  the  administration  of  the 
finances  of  the  Government,  the  appropriation  of 
money  to  pay  for  its  expenses,  and  the  regula- 
tion of  the  salaries  of  all  officers.  It  thus  secures, 
so  far  as  a  fixed  compensation  can  do  it,  the 
independence  of  these  two  other  departments.^ 

In  the  second  and  third  sections  of  this  article 
we  find  the  definition  of  the  powers,  duties,  and 
obligations  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
They  read  as  follows :  — 

"Section  2.  The  President  shall  be  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several 
States,  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of 
the  United  States ;  he  may  require  the  opinion, 


1  The  difference  between  the  proyision,  in  this  regard,  to  the 
President  and  that  in  regard  to  the  judges  of  the  United  States 
courts  is  this :  the  salary  of  a  judge  cannot  be  diminished  during 
the  continuance  of  his  office ;  that  of  the  President  can  be  neither 
increased  nor  diminished  during  the  period  for  which  he  shall  have 
been  elected.  This  provision  is  construed  as  applicable  only  to  the 
term  in  which  the  law  is  enacted^  making  the  increase.  On  the  3d 
of  March,  1873,  Congress,  by  the  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial 
Appropriation  Act,  passed  that  day,  17  Stat  486,  c.  226,  provided 
for  a  general  increase  of  salaries,  including  the  salaries  of  the 
President  and  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  President  Grant 
approved  the  bill.  His  first  term  of  office  expired  the  next  day, 
and  he  at  once  entered  upon  his  second  term.  On  the  20th  of 
January,  1874,  Congress  repealed  so  much  of  this  act  **  as  provide 
for  the  increase  of  the  compensation  of  public  officers  and  employes, 
whether  members  of  Congress,  delegates,  or  others,  except  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court" 
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in  writing,  of   the   principal  officer  in  each  of  l«ctue«  ni. 

.1  X*  J  i.  i.  u*      i.  The  Executive. 

the  executive    departments,  upon   any   subject  powew  of  the 
relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  President, 
and  he  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and 
pardons  for  offences  against  the  United  States, 
except  in  ca^es  of  impeachment. 

**  He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  pro- 
vided two-thirds  of  the  senators  present  concur ; 
and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint 
ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls, 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other 
officers  of  the  United  States,  whose  appoint? 
ments  are  not  herein  otherwise  prorided  for,  ^ 
and  which  shall  be  established  by  law ;  but  the 
Congress  may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of 
roch  inferior  officers  as  they  think  proper,  in  the 
Resident  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the 
heads  of  departments. 

^  The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all 
vacancies  that  may  happen  during  the  recess  of 
the  Senate,  by  granting  commissions  which  shall 
®3^  at  the  end  of  their  next  session. 

"Section  3.  He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give 
to  the  Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the 
Uwon,  and  recommend  to  their  consideration 
such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and 
expedient ;  he  may,  on  extraordinary  occasions, 
^nvene  both  Houses,  or  either  of  them,  and  in 
^^  of  disagreement  between  them,  with  respect 
^  the  time  of  adjournment,  he  may  adjourn 
them  to  such  time  as  he  shall  think  proper ;   he 
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lbcturx  iil  shall  receive  ambassadors  and  other  public  minis- 
PotfraTuT  ^^^  5  ^^  shaU  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
PresideDt.  fully  cxecutcd  and  shall  commission  all  of  the 

officers  of  the  United  States/* 
Appointments  to       A  Critical  examination  of   the   powers  thus 

conferred  on  the  President  would  hardly  justify 
the  jealousy  and  dread  which  many  of  the 
wisest  statesmen  of  the  period  of  the  formation 
of  the  Constitution  entertained  on  that  subject. 
With  the  exception  that  he  shall  be  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  of  the  militia 
of  the  several  States  when  called  into  the  actual 
service  of  the  United  States,^  and  the  power  of 
appointment  to  office,  there  is  little  to  justify 
such  fear^  and  when  we  consider  that  Congress 
alone  can  declare  war,  and  thus  put  the  com- 
mander-in-chief in  a  position  for  any  dangerous 
use  of  the  military  arm  of  the  Government,  that 
the  co-operation  of  the  Senate  b  necessary  to 
the  appointment  of  all  the  other  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy  below  the  President,  that  the 
consent  of  that  body  is  essential  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  all  the  civil  officers  which  the  President 
may  nominate  or  appoint,  and  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  largest  body  of  these  officers  may, 
by  an  act  of  Congress,  be  taken  away  from  the 
President  and  vested  in  the  courts  of  law  or 


^  The  question  was  raised  daring  the  War  of  1812  whether  the 
right  to  command  the  militia  could  be  delegated  by  the  President 
when  they  were  called  into  the  public  service.  President  Washing- 
ton, however,  called  out  the  militia  during  the  Pennsylvania  insur- 
rection of  1794,  and  they  acted  under  the  orderd  of  the  governor 
of  Virginia,  to  whom  the  chief  command  was  given  during  his 
absence.    Rawle  on  the  Constitution,  193. 
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heads  of  departments,  there  would  seem  to  be  lbctubb  ra. 
but  little  reason  to  dread  an  undue  exercise  of  V^^  Executive. 

Appointmeiits  to 

the  grant  of  power  to  the  President,  under  this  office, 
provision  of  the  Constitution. 

The  experience  of  a  century  of  the  operations  of 
the  Government  has  shown  that,  while  the  growth 
of  the  country  in  territory,  in  population,  in  wealth, 
and  m  power  has  added  largely  to  the  patronage 
of  the  Executive  in  the  way  of  appointments  to 
office  and  to  the  importance  of  those  offices,  and 
while  the  frequent  accession  of  successful  and 
popular  military  chiefs  to  the  Presidency,  some 
of  whom  were  men  of  arbitrary  disposition,  and 
well  inclined  to  the  exercise  of  all  the  power 
Avhich  the  Constitution  gave  them,  and  who 
have  shown  in  every  instance  a  disposition  for  a 
continuance  in  power  by  seeking  or  accepting  a 
re-election,  there  has  never  been  the  slightest 
danger  to  the  liberties  of  the  country,  or  of  an 
overthrow  of  the  existing  institutions,  or  of  any 
material  infraction  of  the  general  principles  of 
constitutional  government  from  this  quarter.  In 
fact,  of  all  the  three  branches  of  the  constitu- 
tional government  of  the  United  States,  the 
Executive  has  been  the  most  crippled,  confined, 
and  limited  in  its  practical  use,  during  the  period 
mentioned  of  the  power  really  conferred  on  it. 

The  power  of  appointment  to  office,  which 
was  originally  considered  the  great  source  of 
danger,  has,  by  a  practice  not  to  be  commended, 
and  at  variance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
Constitution,  been  largely  controlled  in  the  hands 
of  the  President  by  the  two  branches  of  the 
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lboturb  hi.  Legislature.  The  exercise  of  this  restraint  by 
IJ^to^nte  to  ^^^  Senate,  in  its  right  to  refuse  its  consent  to 
office.  nominations  made  to  it  by  the  President,  is  not 

to  be  complained  of.  It  is  a  power  which  the 
Constitution  reposes  in  that  body  and  which 
though  often  used  with  a  disposition  to  conform 
to  the  wishes  of  individual  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate (called  "  the  courtesy  of  the  Senate ''),  rather 
than  looking  to  the  public  good  and  the  fitness 
of  the  nominee,  has,  perhaps,  on  the  whole  been 
exercised  with  prudence  and  forbearance.  But 
the  disposition  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  which  senators  have  often 
joined,  to  impose  their  individual  wishes  upon 
the  President  as  entitled  to  paramount  weight 
in  his  selection  for  appointments  to  office,  stands 
on  no  such  favorable  foundation,  and  the  press- 
ure from  this  source,  which  has  unfortunately 
been  submitted  to  by  successive  Presidents,  has 
almost  passed  into  an  informal  rule  of  action,  — 
a  rule  which  has  encroached  upon  the  powers 
clearly  committed  by  the  Constitution  to  the 
President,  and  which,  when  submitted  to,  tends 
to  destroy  the  exercise  of  that  sound  judgment 
and  freedom  of  choice  which  that  instrument, 
for  wise  purposes,  intended  to  repose  in  the 
President.  Indeed,  if  there  is  any  wisdom  in 
the  fundamental  proposition  of  constitutional 
law,  that  the  functions  of  the  executive,  legis- 
lative, and  judicial  bodies  should  be  kept  sepa- 
rate, that  wisdom  is  most  manifest  in  the 
provision  which  is  intended  to  repose  exclu- 
sively in  the  President  the  power  of  appointment 
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to  office,  except  so  far  as  the  consent  of  the  lxcturs  hi. 
Senate  may   be  required.     The  interference  of  JJj^tatmenu^^^ 
the  more  popular  branch  of  the  legislative  body  office, 
in  this  function,  and  the  great  influence  which  it 
has  acquired,  and  which  the  members  use  as  a 
means  of  political  influence  to  secure  their  own 
le^lection,  is  a  pernicious  practice  and  at  war 
with  the  manifest  purpose  of  the  Constitution. 

Perhaps  the  third  clause  of  the  second  section^  Power  to  fin 
in  regard  to  the  power  of  the  President  to  fill  ;^'*f ^;^;;^^ 
vacancies  that  may  happen  during  the  recess  of 
4he  Senate,  has  given  rise  in  recent  years  to  more 
controversy  than  any  other,  and  is  the  one  as  to 
which  the  executive  power  has  been  more  fre- 
quently charged  with  a  purpose  to  exceed  its 
jnrt  limits  than  any  other.^  The  question  of  the 
light  of  removal  from  office,  and  the  conditions 
iinder  which  it  may  be  exercised  by  the  Presi- 
dent alone,  has  been  a  much  controverted  matter 
torn  the  beginning  of  the  Government  to  the 
present  time ;  and  when  the  legislative  body,  and 
especially  the  Senate,  have  been  of  the  opposite 
party  in  politics  to  the  President,  it  has  given 
^  to  considerable  controversy.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered as  settled,  however,  by  the  practice  of 
;  the  Government,  and  by  a  fair  construction  of 
the  Constitution,  that  the  President  has,  espe- 
^y  in  the  refeess  of  the  Senate,  the  right  to 
i^niove  any  officer  whose  appointment  is  de- 
Pendent  upon  the  Executive.  But  since  this 
P^viaion  of  the  Constitution  requires  that  the 

^  See  Note  at  the  end  of  thia  Lecture. 
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lbcturb  iil  commissions  granted  by  the  President  in  the 
Powwto m/*^  recess  of  the  Senate  shall  expire  at  the  end  of 
vacancies  during  the  ncxt  scssion,  and  the   implication   is  still 

recess  of  Senate.      ,  xi.    x  •    x  x  j  i-*i       xl 

stronger  that  appointments  made  while  the 
Senate  is  in  session  must  be  then  submitted  to  it 
for  its  consent,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  President  should,  when  these  com- 
missions are  granted  during  its  recess,  notify  the 
Senate  of  the  removal  which  he  has  made,  and 
of  the  appointment  by  which  he  has  filled  the 
office.  And  there  can  be  as  little  doubt  that, 
imless  the  Senate  consents  to  the  new  appoint- 
ment, or  to  some  other  new  appointment,  during 
its  session  next  succeeding  the  removal,  this 
action  of  the  Senate  must  be  construed  as  a  dis- 
approval by  that  body  of  the  removal  of  the 
officer,  or  of  the  person  who  has  been  nominated 
to  fill  the  place. 
The  tenure  of  In  the  Unfortunate  event  of  the  President  and 

the  Senate  being  unable  to  agree  upon  any  other 
person  than  the  original  incumbent  to  fill  the 
vacancy,  before  the  end  of  the  session  of  the 
Senate,  it  has  been  insisted  by  many  statesmen, 
and  particularly  by  members  of  the  Senate,  that 
this  operates  as  a  restoration  of  the  officer  re- 
moved to  the  place  which  he  held.  The  tenure 
of  office  law,  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  over  the  veto  of  President  John- 
son, is  framed  upon  this  principle.  So  far  at 
least  was  this  principle  acted  on,  that  the  Presi- 
dent could  not,  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate,  to  whom  such  nomination  had  been  or 
should  have  been  made,  fill  the  office  with  any 


office  law. 
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other  person ;  but,  in  the  language  of  that  act,  lbcturb  hi. 

"such  office  shall  remain  in  abeyance,  without  5^®  ^^^^^1^7 
any  salary,  fees,  or  emoluments  attached  thereto,.  offic«  »»w. 
until  the  same  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate." 
This  statute  has  not  been  received  with  entire 
satisfaction  by  considerate  statesmen  and  con- 
stitutional lawyers.  It  was  made  in  the  heat 
of  ill-feeling,  as  a  curb  upon  President  Johnson, 
during  his  long  and  bitter  controversy  with  both 
branches  of  Congress,  which  ultimately  led  to 
the  preferring  of  articles  of  impeachment  against 
him  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  a 
protracted  trial  upon  the  same. 

This  perhaps  is  not  the  time  nor  the  place  to 
express  my  opinion  upon  the  nature  of  that  con- 
troversy: but  I  think  it  clear  that,  while  the 
right  of  removal  remains  in  the  President,  he 
can  put  no  one  in  the  place  thus  made  vacant 
for  a  longer  period  than  the  end  of  the  next  suc- 
ceeding session  of  the  Senate ;  and  that,  whether 
hy  failure  to  nominate  some  person  to  fill  the 
place  during  that  session  of  the  Senate,  or  by 
the  refusal  of  the  Senate  to  give  its  assent  to 
>%h  nomination,  the  office  is,  at  the  end  of  that 
session,  vacant ;  and  that  an  effort  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  keep  in  office  the  man  of  his  choice  by 
'Appointment  under  such  circumstances  is,  at 
Jeast  in  spirit,  a  violation  of  the  Constitution. 
The  functions  of  the  President  and  of  the  Sen- 
**^  in  relation  to  appointments  to  office  are  so 
^fearly  stated  in  the  Constitution  that  it  would 
°<^t  seem  to   be  necessary  that  any  question 
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Lbcturb  in. 
The  Exeeative. 
The  temire  of 
ofKce  law. 


Commander-in- 
chief. 


should  arise  about  it.  The  mitiative  is  \ 
the  President,  the  right  to  nominate  and  i 
that  nomination  to  the  Senate  is  with  him, 
the  Senate  can  have  no  right  to  dictate  to 
whom  he  shall  nominate.  Their  right  is  on 
approval  or  disapproval.  When  they  have  e 
cised  that  right,  the  President  has  as  little 
thority  to  make  other  efforts  to  impose  the  s 
nominee  upon  the  Senate,  or  to  continue  hii 
oflBce,  as  that  body  would  have  to  interfere  i 
the  President's  choice  among  all  eligible  per 
to  such  office.  Hence  any  attempt,  by  gi' 
the  commission  to  the  same  person  who 
been  rejected  by  the  Senate,  after  the  expira 
of  its  session,  or  to  renominate  the  same  pe 
to  the  Senate  after  its  rejection  during  the  s 
session,  is  equally  opposed  to  the  spirit,  if  m 
the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  the  just  i 
of  either  the  President  or  the  Senate  to  exe 
the  functions  and  powers  which  the  Constiti 
confers  upon  either  of  them. 

The  power  of  the  President  as  eommande 
chief  of  the  army  and  navy  has  in  practice  n 
been  exercised  by  the  President's  taking  in 
diate  command  of  the  army  or  the  navy  du 
the  existence  of  actual  hostilities ;  so  that,  in 
sense,  no  President  has  ever  been  eommande 
chief  when  the  army  immediately  confront© 
enemy.  Such  authority  as  the  President 
exercised  under  this  constitutional  provision 
been  almost  exclusively  through  the  Secrc 
of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  o 
created  among  others  by  an  act  of  the  first 
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sioD  of  the  Congress,  which  distributed  the  exer-  lbcturb  m. 
cise  of  the  executive  functions   among  several  The  Executive. 

i.       1  .  Heads  of  dej»rt- 

departmentSy  at  the  head  of  each  of  which  was  meats, 
jdaced  a  minister,  called  usually  a  ^^  Secretary." 
And  80  strong  and  prominent  to  the  public  eye  has 
been  the  control  of  these  secretaries  in  the  oper- 
atioDs  of  the  army  and  navy,  in  the  few  wars  of 
an  important  character  which  we  have  had  dur- 
ing the  existence  of  the  government,  that  the 
influence  of  the  President  in  the  actual  move- 
ments of  the  army  and  navy  has  been  hardly 
perceptible.  Whether  in  case  a  war  should  occur 
during  a  period  when  the  incumbent  of  the  ex- 
ecutive office  is  a  man  who  has  had  experience 
in  the  command  of  armies,  and  with  a  good 
military  reputation,  it  would  be  judicious  for 
bim  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
or  to  conduct  its  campaigns,  or  to  be  present 
and  directing  in  battle,  or  whether  public  senti- 
ment would  tolerate  such  a  course  of  action,  is 
extremely  doubtful. 

In  the  recent  Civil  War,  which,  if  we  look  to 
the  number  of  men  engaged  in  it,  or  to  the  num- 
ber destroyed  by  it,  or  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
^sources  brought  to  bear  in  its  prosecution  on 
both  sides,  or  to  the  destructive  power  of  arma- 
^nts  and  weapons,  or  the  advanced  skill  of  the 
Bulitary  art,  is  perhaps  the  greatest  war  that 
^^ry  has  to  describe,  the  Secretary  of  War 
woms  up  as  a  figure  whose  importance  as  re- 
JMs  the  successful  issue  of  that  war  is  hardly 
exceeded,  if  it  be  equalled,  by  any  person  holding 
^y  office  or  command  in  the  armies  of  the 
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lecturb  III.      United  States.     Indeed,  the  name  of  Edwin  M. 

H^^t^n^  Stanton,  who,  though  a  civilian  and  until  the 

ments.  period  of  the  war  a  private  citizen,  will  go  down , 

to  posterity  as  the  great  war  minister  of  the 
greatest  war  in  the  worid's  history. 

In  all  this,  however,  the  secretaries  of  the 
War  Department,  as  also  the  heads  of  all  the 
other  departments,  are  but  executive  ministers 
and  agents,  discharging  the  functions  of  the  ex- 
ecutive office,  under  the  control  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  President.     How  far  President 
Lincoln  actually  interposed  his  own  will  and  his 
own  judgment  in  the  conduct  of  this  war  will 
perhaps  never  be  fully  known,  though  it  is  well 
understood  that  on  many  important  occasions^ 
and  in  great  emergencies,  he  enforced  his  judg- 
ment in  many  ways ;  mainly,  however,  in  displac- 
ing commanders  of  large  armies  and  appointing 
others,  until  success  established  his  own  confi- 
dence and  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  a  few 
great  military  leaders. 

Pardons.  One  of  the  powers  intrusted  to  the  President 

by  this  second  section  is  that  of  granting  re- 
prieves and  pardons  for  ofiEences  against  the 
United  States,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment. 
This  useful  power  could  nowhere  be  more  ap- 
propriately lodged  than  with  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Government.  It  is  one  which  does 
not  affect  the  public  generally,  and  by  reason  of 
the  limited  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  does  not  call  for 
much  comment  of  a  public  character.  It  is 
derived  from  the  history  of  our  British  ances- 
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ton;  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  more  particular  lbcturb  m. 
definition  of  it  than  is  found  m  this  short  JJl^^^**"^^ 
fisitence  of  the  Constitution,  so  far  as  it  has 
become  the  subject  of  public  discussion  or  of 
jndidal  decision,  reliance  has  been  had  mainly 
upon  the  nature  and  character  of  the  power  as 
exercised  by  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain.  The 
power,  therefore,  in  this  general  sense  is  almost 
unlimited;  is  vested  exclusively  in  the  Presi- 
dent; and  is  not  subject  to  the  interference  of 
Congress.^ 

It  has  been  officially  decided  that  it  may  be 
exercised  as  well  before  the  trial  as  after  con- 
viction.* It  also  includes  the  power  to  commute 
sentences  *  It  may  be  granted  upon  conditions.* 
This  grant  of  power  carries  with  it  the  power  to 
wleaae  from  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  which 
Mcrae  from  the  offence.* 

An  act  of  Congress  which  attempted  to  destroy 
the  effect  of  a  pardon  by  the  President  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  rebellion,  who  were  claim- 
^ts  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  under 
the  Captured  and  Abandoned  Property  Act,  was 
hdd  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional*   The  original  act,  which  authorized  per- 

^  A  pardon  reaches  both  the  punishment  prescribed  for  the  of- 
^tod  the  gailt  of  the  offender ;  and  when  the  pardon  is  full  it 
'''''■tt  the  poniahment  and  blots  out  of  existence  the  guilt,  so 
wit  in  the  eye  of  the  law  the  offender  is  as  innocent  as  if  he  had 
■•'•f  committed  the  offence.    Ex  parte  Garland,  4  Wall.  383,  380. 

'6  Opinions  Attorneys  General,  20. 

*  St  parte  WiUiam  Wells,  18  How.  307. 

*  VnUed  States  t.  WiUon,  7  Pet.  150,  161. 
•Oiftaniv.  UnUed  States,  91  V,S.  474. 

*  United  StaUs  v.  Kttin,  13  WaU.  128. 
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lbcture  III.      sons  whose  property  had  been  seized  as  captured 
ParfoM"^"'*^*     and  abandoned  during  the  war,  and  sold,  and 

the  proceeds  paid  into  the  treasury,  to  make  a 
claim  for  it  in  the  Court  of  Claims  and  recover 
the  money,  required  that  proof  should  be  made 
that  the  claimant  had  been  loyal  to  the  Govern- 
ment during  the  war.  The  Supreme  Court  had 
in  a  case  previous  to  this  declared  that  the 
pardon  of  the  President  dispensed  with  the 
necessity  of  this  proof  of  loyalty.  To  counteract 
the  effect  of  this  decision  Congress,  on  the  12th 
of  July,  1870,^  enacted  that  such  proof  of  loyalty 
was  necessary  to  the  recovery  in  the  Court  of 
Claims,  irrespective  of  the  effect  of  any  execu- 
tive proclamation,  pardon,  amnesty,  or  other  act 
of  condonation  or  oblivion.  The  Supreme  Court 
held  that  this  statute  was  designed  to  destroy 
the  effect  which  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  intended  to  give  to  a  pardon  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  thus  infringed  the  constitutional  power 
of  the  Executive.  The  court  uses  the  following 
language :  — 

"  Now  it  is  clear  that  the  Legislature  cannot 
change  the  effect  of  such  a  pardon  any  more 
than  the  Executive  can  change  a  law.  Yet  this 
is  attempted  by  the  provision  under  considera- 
tion. The  court  is  required  to  receive  special 
pardons  as  evidence  of  guilt  and  to  treat  them 
as  null  and  void.  It  is  required  to  disregard 
pardons  granted  by  proclamation  on  condition, 
though  the  condition  has  been  fulfilled,  and  to 
deny  them  their  legal  effect.      This  certainly 

1 16  Stat.  235,  c.  251. 
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impairs  the  executive  authority  and  directs  the  lbcturb 
court  to  be  instrumental  to  that  end/'^  p^^^* 

The  wisdom  of  exempting  cases  of  impeach- 
ment from  this  pardoning  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  President  will  be  very  obvious  when  we 
come  to  consider  that  the  main  object  of  the 
impeachment  is  to  remove  the  person  from  office ; 
and  that  this  right  of  removal  would  exist  in  the 
President  without  the  necessity  of  impeachment ; 
and  that,  in  all  cases,  the  officer  impeached,  ex- 
cept it  be  the  President  himself,  is  one  who,  if  he 
belong  to  the  executive  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment, is  exercising  power  under  the  control  of 
the  President,  and  whom  the  President  may  for 
many  reasons  be  willing  to  protect  from  punish- 
ment by  his  pardon. 

The  power  of  the  President  to  make  treaties,  Power  to  i 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  ^'®*'*®*' 
senators  present  when  the  treaty  is  voted  on 
Aall  be  necessary,  is  one  which  is  essentially  of 
an  executive  character,  and  which  can  only  be 
wisely  executed  under  the  control  of  the  execu- 
tive head  of  the  Government.  The  requirement 
of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  for  the  final  ratifica- 
tion of  such  treaty  made  by  the  President,  or  his 
nwnisters,  shows  the  jealousy  of  the  influence  of 
foreign  nations  in  our  domestic  policy  which  was 
^  prevalent  at  the  time  the  Constitution  was 
Copied.  This  was  evidenced  in  other  respects ; 
^  in  the  forbidding  of  the  acceptance  of  titles 

^  I  United  StaUs  y.  Klein,  13  Wall.  128,  148.  This  general 
^'^^oe  Is  subject  to  some  limitations  and  restrictions.  See  Note 
^  the  end  of  this  Lecture. 
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lbctubb  III.  of  nobility  by  any  officer  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
lt^:Z  n^ent,  or  of  any  presents.  This  jealousy,  which 
treaties.  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Constitution, 

in  the  weakness  of  our  Government,  seems  justi- 
fiable, has  perhaps  long  passed  away  since  the 
Government  has  grown  so  wealthy  and  powerful, 
and  its  offices  so  valuable ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  now  of  an  officer  of  the  Government 
being  in  any  way  bribed  or  influenced  by  consid- 
erations of  honor  or  profit,  coming  from  other 
nations,  to  disregard  the  interests  of  his  own 
Government  by  favoring  the  conflicting  interests 
of  any  foreign  government. 

A  question  of  some  interest  has  arisen  in  re- 
gard to  the  power  of  the  President  and  the  Sen- 
ate to  make  a  treaty  with  a  foreign  nation  which 
shall  be,  according  to  the  declaration  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  in  cases 
to  which,  by  other  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
it  would  seem  that  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  essential  to  the  making  of 
a  valid  law.  This  question,  which  has  occasion- 
ally vexed  the  legislative  bodies  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress  from  the  beginning  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  in  regard  to  which  any  serious  diffi- 
culty has  been  averted  by  the  wisdom  and  for- 
bearance of  the  House  of  Representatives,  is  too 
large  to  be  entered  upon  on  this  occasion,  and  is 
perhaps  too  complex  to  justify  your  serious  con- 
sideration of  it  at  this  time.^ 
Duty  to  communi-  The  duty  of  the  President  under  section  three, 
to  Congress.        ^  g^vc  to  Cougress  information  of  the  State  of 

1  1  See  Note  at  the  end  of  this  Lecture. 
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the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  considera-  lecturb  hi. 
tion  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  S^ty^^mmuni- 
and  expedient,  is  one  of  very  great  importance,  cate  information 
In  the  early  history  of  the  Government  this  duty  ^  ''«'^- 
was  generally  performed  by  a  personal  interview 
between  the  Executive  and  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress,  assembled  to  listen  to  him ;  but  since 
Mr.  Jefferson's  time,  whose  skill  and  facility  in 
composition  mduced  hun  to  discharge  this  func- 
tion by  written  messages  to  Congress,  this  course 
has  been  invariably  followed.  Very  few  public 
events  are  looked  to  with  more  interest  by  the 
people  at  large,  as  well  as  all  those  engaged  in 
the  administration  of  the  Grovemment,  than  the 
annual  message  which  the  President  sends  to 
Congress  at  the  beginning  of  each  session. 
These  messages  are  generally  considered  as 
defining  the  policy  of  the  Executive  in  regard 
to  the  administration  of  public  affairs  falling 
within  this  branch  of  the  Government,  as  also 
with  r^rd  to  such  legislation  as  he  thinks  the 
good  of  the  country  requires  at  the  hands  of 
Congress.  These  messages  have  had  a  varying 
degree  of  power  in  the  influence  which  they 
Iw^ve  exerted  upon  the  legislation  of  Congress, 
h  years  past  the  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent were  held  to  represent  the  opinions  of  the 
political  party  by  whom  he  was  elected,  and  of 
which  he  was  the  recognized  leader,  and  to  have 
*Jniost  a  controlling  influence  over  the  members 
^'  that  party  in  the  two  branches  of  the  Legis- 
lature. So  that,  in  those  times,  a  recommenda- 
tion of  the  President  in  regard  to  a  matter  of 
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Lecture  III.      political  policy,  when  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 

Vf^t^iT^mmmii-  S^^^  w®^  ^"  accord  with  him  in  party  politics, 
cate  informatioD  was  almost  Omnipotent.     In  more  recent  years 
to    ogress.        ^j^^  frequent  recurrence  of  the  fact  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  might  be  found  on  one  side 
of  such  party  divisions,  and  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  the  other,  has  tended  very  much 
to  diminish  the  influence  of  such  Presidential 
recommendations,   as    well    as    the    constantly 
recurring  fact  that,  in  regard  to  such  measures 
the  Present  does  not  repesent  in  all  instances 
the   entire  or  unanimous  opinion  of   his  own 
party,  in  which  in  one  House  or  the  other  there 
may  be  divisions  on  such  subjects. 
Power  to  call  The  powcr  of  the  President  to  convene  both 

extra  sessions  of    tt  'xi^  £    xi_  ±  j* 

Congress.  Houscs,   or  Cither  of  them,  on   extraordinary 

occasions,  has  been  rarely  exercised,  and  cer- 
tainly has  not  been  abused  during  the  history  of 
the  Government.  The  principal  exercise  of  this 
power  has  been  in  proclamations  by  which  the 
President  has  called  the  Senate  together  at  the 
close  of  a  session  of  Congress,  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  appointments  to  office,  and  some- 
times treaties. 

As  to  the  general  provisions  that  he  shall  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  any 
comment  which  would  be  useful  would  extend 
this  lecture  beyond  the  limit  which  necessity 
imposes. 

The  only  other  provision  of  this  Second  Arti- 
cle of  the  Constitution  to  which  I  deem  it  nec- 
essary to  call  your  attention,  is  found  in  section 
four,  which  declares :  — 
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"  The  President,  Vice-President,  and  all  civil  lecturb  hi. 
officers  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  removed  ^Jj^^elr* 
from  office,  on  impeachment  for,  and  conviction 
of,  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors." 

The  general  principles  on  which  an  impeach- 
ment of  any  officer  of  the  Government  may  be 
conducted  is  prescribed  by  other  provisions  of 
the  Constitution.  The  substance  of  them  is 
that  the  House  of  Representatives,  acting  in  the 
character  of  a  grand  inquest  of  the  nation,  may 
frame  and  prefer  articles  of  impeachment,  con- 
stituting  the  charges  on  which  he  shall  be  tried 
before  the  Senate.  These  articles  are  delivered 
to  the  Senate,  which,  by  the  other  provisions  of 
the  Constitution,  shall  make  arrangements  for 
the  trial.  At  the  trial,  by  an  exceptional  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  in  regard  to  the  Pres- 
ident when  he  is  impeached,  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  shall 
preside ;  which  is  not  required  or  permitted  in 
the  impeachment  of  any  other  officer  of  the 
Government.  The  conviction  of  the  party  tried 
in  any  such  impeachment  can  only  be  declared 
by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  senators,  and 
judgment  only  extends  to  removal  from  office, 
and  a  disqualification  of  the  person  convicted 
from  holding  any  other  office  of  honor  or  profit 
under  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  history  of  the  Government  under  the 
Constitution,  but  a  single  effort  to  impeach  a 
President  has  ever  been  made.  The  case  of 
President   Johnson,   against  whom   the   House 
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lbcture  ul      preferred  articles  of  impeacliment^  was  tried  in 
Impeachment*     1868,  and  the  prosecutlon  failed  of  conviction 

on  any  of  the  specifications  charged  against  him- 
Whatever  may  have   been  the  justice  of  i\x^ 
charges  made  against  President  Johnson,  looking 
back  as  we  now  do  with  much  of  the  asperity 
of  the  time  at  which  it  took  place  removed,  it 
may  safely  be  said  that  the  failure  to  convic^t 
him  was  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  belief  ix 
the  minds  of  many  senators  that  the  charges,  ii 
true,  were  not  of  a  character  for  which  impeacb- 
ment  is  provided  in  the  Constitution,  and  not 
from  a  want  of  belief  in  the  truth  of  some  €Df 
those  charges.    It  may  also  be  said  that,  in  vie^w 
of  the  invitation  which  a  successful  result  in 
that  effort  to  convict  and  remove  him  would  * 
have  held  out  in  future  times  to  exasperated 
majorities  in  the   legislative  body,  opposed  to 
the  President  and  his  manner  of  exercising  the 
functions  with  which  he  is  charged  by  the  Coih 
stitution,  to  get  rid  of  a  President  against  whom 
such  personal  hostility  existed,  the  country  is 
fortunate  in  the  fact  that  the  great  impeachment 
failed.     A  certain  degree  of  security  in  the  sta- 
bility of  his  power  for  the  short  period  for  which 
he  is  elected  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  suc- 
cessful and  conscientious  discharge  of  executive 
duties  by  the  President ;  and  the  easy  exercise  of 
the  power  of  impeachment  and  a  frequent  recur- 
rence to  it  might  impress  upon  him,  if  the  causes 
of   impeachment  were   not  of  the   profoundest 
gravity,  a  hesitation  and  a  want  of  courage  in 
the  conscientious  discharge  of  his  duties  which 
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woTild  be  in  many  cases  disastrous  to  the  public  lkctubx  m. 

•  The  Executive. 

serYlce.  .  ^        Impeachment. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  a  very  im- veto  power. 

portant  duty  imposed  upon  the  President  by  the 

Constitution,  by  which  in  effect  he  becomes  a 

part  of  the   legislative    power   of   the   nation. 

This  is  to  be  found  in  paragraph  two,  of  section 

seven  of  the  first  Article,  and  is  commonly  called 

the  veto  power.     It  reads  as  follows :  — 

"Every  bill,  which  shall  have  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  shall, 
before  it  become  a  law,  be  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States ;  if  he  approve, 
he  shall  sign  it,  but  if  not  he  shall  return  it, 
with  bis  objections,  to  that  House  in  which  it 
shall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter  the  ob- 
jections at  large  on  their  journal,  and  proceed  to 
reconsider  it.  If,  after  such  reconsideration,  two- 
thirds  of  that  House  shall  agree  to  pass  the  bill, 
it  shall  be  sent,  together  with  the  objections,  to 
the  other  House,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be 
reconsidered,  and  if  approved  by  two  thirds  of 
that  House,  it  shall  become  a  law.  But  in  all 
wch  cases  the  votes  of  both  Houses  shall  be 
determined  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of 
tke  persons  voting  for  and  against  the  bill  shall 
he  entered  on  the  journal  of  each  House,  respec- 
tively. If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the 
President  within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted) 
*^ter  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  the 
84me  shall  be  a  law,  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had 
^ed  it,  unless  the  Congress,  by  their  adjourn- 
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lbctuu  in.      ment,  prevent  its  return,  in  which  case  it  shall 

'^ro'^T::^    not  be  a  law.- 

Of  the  wisdom  of  this  part  of  the  Constitution) 
it  is  not  my  purpose  to  speak.     Upon  cSich  oo* 
casion  of  its  exercise  the  anger  of  those  who 
have  supported  the  measure  which  the  President 
disapproves  has  been  aroused,  and  ill-naturecl 
and  inconsiderate  remarks  upon  such  occasions 
would  lead  to  the  belief  that  this  provision  is 
very  generally  disliked ;  but  after  all,  the  infre- 
quency  of   its  exercise,  and   the  wisdom  with 
which  it  has  generally  been  done,  has  led  to  its 
approval  by  wise  and  considerate  men  not  influ- 
enced by  passion,  and  its  tolerance  by  the  public 
has  grown  with  the  increasing  years  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Government. 

In  fact,  there  are  those  who  are  anxious  for 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  which  tiie 
President  may  be  permitted  to  exercise  this  veto 
power,  in  regard  to  specific  items  or  parts  of  a 
bill  presented  to  him  without  being  compelled 
to  approve  or  reject  the  bill  as  a  whole,  while 
there  are  objectionable  parts  in  it  which  could 
be  separated  and  disapproved  by  him.'  Such  is 
the  constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York  in 
regard  to  the  power  of  the  governor ;  and  other 
States  have  recently  adopted  the  same  principle. 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  only  proper 
occasion  for  the  President  to  deny  his  approval 
by  a  message  to  Congress,  refusing  to  sign  a 
bill,  is,  when  the  bill  is  not  in  his  judgment 

1  See  Note  at  the  end  of  this  Lecture.         >  lb. 
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within  the  constitutional  power  of  the  Legisla-  lbcturb  ui. 

The  Ezecat^ 
Veto  power. 


ture      In  such  case  it  has  been  thought  to  be  "^^  ^®*^'*^^^®* 


his  duty  to  interpose  his  objection^  and  the  doc- 
trine has  been  advanced  with  much  earnestness, 
that  on  no  other  account  is  he  justified  in  setting 
up  his  opposition  to  the  more  popular  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government. 

This  view,  however,  has  not  been  accepted  in 
modem  times,  and  Presidents  within  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years  have  apparently  exercised 
the  veto  power  with  as  much  freedom  in  regard 
to  questions  of  mere  expediency  and  wisdom  of 
legislation,  as  of  constitutional  invalidity.  Un- 
doubtedly there  is  a  just  medium  on  this  subject, 
and  it  is  probable  that  a  sound  view  would  be 
that  the  occasion  which  requires  or  justifies  the 
President  in  returning  without  his  approval  a 
bill  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress,  with  his 
objections  thereto,  should  be  of  a  grave  and  seri- 
ous character,  and  the  measure  itself  one  of  much 
public  importance.  There  remains  to  the  Presi- 
dent, in  all  cases,  the  alternative  of  declining  to 
sign,  and  failing  to  veto  a  bill,  and  thus  permit- 
ting it  by  the  lapse  of  ten  days,  without  any 
action  on  his  part,  to  become  a  law  of  the  land 
upon  the  sole  responsibility  of  its  passage  by  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  This  has 
been  done  occasionally  by  Presidents,  and  it  is 
rather  curious  that  of  the  many  bills  presented 
to  the  Executive  for  his  approval,  of  the  pro- 
priety of  which  he  must  have  serious  doubts  and 
in  regard  to  which  he  might  be  unwilling  to 
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Lecture  ih.      interpose  this  power  reposed  in  him  alone,  he 

veto^i^ww!'''''  ^^  ^^  seldom  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  in- 
action, leaving  the  responsibility  with  the  legis-^ 
lative  branch  proper  of  the  Government. 


NOTES    UPON  LECTURE  III. 


1.   The  Appointing  Power. 

The  difficulty   in    regard    to    appointments  lecturk  hi. 
^hich  Judge  Miller  suggests,  began  in  the  very  Appointing 
ginning  of  the  new  government.     At  an  early 

*y  in  his  first  term  Washington  wrote  to  a 

•  

lend  who  had  solicited  an  office  for  another : 
Prom  the  moment  when  the  necessity  had 
«ome  more  apparent,  and,  as  it  were,  inevita- 
B,  I  anticipated,  with  a  heart  full  of  distress, 
e  ten  thousand  embarrassments,  perplexities, 
id  troubles,  to  which  I  must  again  be  exposed 
the  evening  of  a  life  already  nearly  con- 
med  in  public  cares.  Among  all  these  anxie- 
»,  I  will  not  conceal  from  you,  I  anticipated 
)ne  greater  than  those  which  were  likely  to  be 
^uced  by  applications  for  appointments  to 
16  different  offices  which  would  be  created 
nder  the  new  government.  Nor  will  I  con- 
sd  that  my  apprehensions  have  already  been 
^  too  well  justified.     Scarcely  a  day  passes  in 

^hich  applications  of  one  kind  or  another  do  not 

• 

^;  insomuch  that,  had  I  not  early  adopted 
J>me  general  principles,  I  should  before  this 
%  have  been  wholly  occupied  in  this  business. 
^  it  is,  I  have  foimd  the  number  of  answers 

177 
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lkcture  III.      which  I  have  been  necessitated  to  give  in  my  own 
j^^i"*""*         hand,  an  almost  insupportable  burden  to  me.^" 

2.  Appointments  to  Vacancies  during  the  Recess. 

Vacancies  daring      A  question  has  been  made  as  to  the  power  of 
the  recess.  ^j^^  President  to  fill  an  office  during  the  recess 

of  Congress,  which  was  created  by  the  legisla- 
tive  body  at  its  session  immediately  before  that 
recess.  In  practice  this  has  been  frequently 
done ;  and  the  better  opinion  would  seem  to  be 
that  it  has  been  rightfully  done. 

3.  Heads  of  Executive  Departments. 

Heads  of  Execu-       "  There  cau  be  no  doubt  that  the  President, 
tive  Departments,  j^^  ^j^^  excrcisc  of  his  executive  power  under  the 

Constitution,  may  act  through  the  head  of  the 
appropriate  executive  department.  The  heads 
of  departments  are  his  assistants  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  executive  duties,  and  their  official 
acts,  promulgated  in  the  regular  course  of  busi- 
ness, are  presumptively  his  acts.  That  has  been 
many  times  decided  by  this  court."* 

But  when  the  action  required  of  the  President 
is  judicial  in  character,  not  administrative,  as 
when  the  duty  is  imposed  upon  him  of  review- 
ing the  proceedings  of  Courts  Martial,  he  must 
himself  consider  the  proceedings  laid  before  him, 
and  decide  personally  whether  they  ought  to  be 
carried  into  effect.®    But  this  judgment,  although 

1  Sparks^s  Life  of  Washington,  454. 

a  Bunkle  v.  UniUd  States,  122  U.  S.  643,  667.  «  lb. 
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liiB  personal  act  in  fact,  and  not  presumptively,  ltcturb  hi. 
need  not  be  attested  by  his  sign  manual,  in  order  ^^^^J^ntB 
to  be  effective.^ 

4.  Pardons. 

In  Hart  v.  United  States  the  effect  of  a  par-  pardons. 
d<m  on  the  right  to  sue  in  the  Court  of  Claims 
was  agam  before  the  court.  Hart,  who  was  a 
lesident  in  Texas,  joined  the  insurgents  in  April, 
1861,  ^\  and  then  and  afterwards  furnished  them 
with  supplies,  money,  and  means  of  transporta- 
tion to  carry  on  their  invasion  and  campaign 
into  New  Mexico.  On  the  3d  of  November, 
1865,  the  President  granted  to  him  a  full  par- 
don and  amnesty  for  all  offences  committed  by 
lum,  arising  from  participation,  direct  or  implied, 
in  the  rebellion.  Hart  claimed  certain  sums  as 
due  to  him  for  flour,  corn,  and  forage  delivered 
to  the  United  States  before  April  13,  1861,  and 
cfftam  sums  for  flour,  com,  and  forage  delivered 
after  that  date." 

"The  Court  of  Claims  applied  to  those  de- 
inands  of  the  claimant  which  accrued  before 
April  13,  1861,  the  provisions  of  joint  resolu- 
tion No.  46,  approved  March  2,  1867,  14  Stat. 
671,  now  embodied  in  section  3480  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  forbidding  the  payment  of 
dahns  against  the  United  States,  ^  which  accrued 
Of  existed  prior  to  the  thirteenth  day  of  April, 
^i>'  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  in  favor  of 
^y  person  who  promoted,  encouraged,  or  in  any 

*  tTfifted  Suaes  ▼.  Page,  137  U.  S.  673, 678,  by  Chief  Justice 
Micr. 
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LicTTRB  iiL      manner  sustained  the  late  rebellion/  etc.,  and 
^**^®°**  further  providing  that  no  pardon  should  ^  authcMv 

ize  the  payment  of  such  account,  claun,  or' 
demand,  until  this  resolution  is  modified  or 
repealed.' 

^^  It  was  urged  before  the  Court  of  Claims  that 
the  pardon  and  amnesty  granted  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  Hart  on  the  3d  of  November,  1865, '  for 
all  offences  committed  by  him  arismg  from  pai^ 
ticipation,  direct  or  implied,  in  the  rebellion/ 
operated  to  set  aside  the  provisions  of  the  joint 
resolution  as  to  him  and  his  claims.     The  court 
held  otherwise.    Its  view  was  that  Hart  was 
guilty  of  numerous  acts  for  which  he  could,  ot^ 
conviction,  have  been  pxmished  in  his  person  and 
his  property,  and  that  the  pardon  freed  him  frocP 
liability  for  those  offences ;  that  his  disability  tc 
receive  from  the  United  States  a  debt  due  to  hinti 
was  not  a  consequence  attached  to  or  arising  ou'' 
of  any  such  offence ;  that  it  grew  out  of  the  isacb: 
stated  in  the  joint  resolution,  that  he  had  been 
a  public  enemy;  that  every  disability  which  a 
state  of  war  imposed  upon  him  was  removed  by 
the  cessation  of  the  war ;  that  it  needed  no  par- 
don to  effect  that  result;   that,  as  the  pardon 
conferred  upon  him  no  new  right,  so  the  joini 
resolution  did  not  take  from  him  anything  which 
the  pardon  had  conferred ;  that  it  did  not,  like 
the  legislation   considered  in   United  States  y. 
Kleirij  13  Wall.  128,  attempt  to  prescribe  to  th€ 
judiciary  the  effect  to  be  given  to  a  pardon,  in 
regard  to  a  matter  to  which  the  pardon  extended, 
but  merely  forbade  certain  debts  to  be  paid,  un- 
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til  Congress  should  otherwise  order ;  and  that  a  lbctube  iil 
creditor  of  the  United  States  can  only  be  paid  in  ^**^^'*^ 
accordance  with  the  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion (Art.  I,  sec.  9,  subd.  7)^  which  declares  that 
<Do  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury, 
bat  m  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by 
kw.'  .  .  .  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  judgment 
d  the  Court  of  Claims  was  right."  ^ 

5.  Treaties  providing  far  payment  of  moneys. 

Whether  a  treaty,  providing  for  the  payment  Treaties  provid- 
of  money  by  the  United  States,  makes  it  obliga-  IS^J^J^T"*"* 
toiy  npon  Congress  to  pass  the  necessary  appro- 
]inatk)n,  is  a  question  that  has  been  more  than 
once  mooted. 

When  the  treaty  of  1794  with  Great  Britain, 
bown  as  Jay's  Treaty,  was  sent  to  the  House 
by  President  Washington,  that  body,  on  the 
noticm  of  Mr.  Edward  Livingston,  asked  the 
President  to  transmit  to  it  a  copy  of  the  instruc- 
ti(m8  to  Mr.  Jay,  and  of  the  correspondence  and 
docmnents  relating  to  the  treaty.  This  motion 
W5  resisted  by  the  Federalists,  on  the  ground 
tittt  the  treaty  had  become  the  supreme  law, 
ttd  that  the  House  had  no  jurisdiction  over  a 
V>^Btion  which  had  been  settled  elsewhere  under 
^Constitution.  Notwithstanding  the  opposi- 
twn  the  resolution  was  adopted.  In  reply  the 
Pieodent  said :  "  Having  been  a  member  of  the 
^^'^Mral  Convention,  and  knowing  the  principles 
^pon  which  the  Constitution  was  formed,  I  have 

>  Han  T.  United  States,  118  U.  S.  62,  64,  65,  66.  • 
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Lbcturb  III. 
Treaties  provid- 
iug  (or  payment 
of  moneys. 


ever  entertained  but  one  opinion  on  this  subject, 
and  from  the  first  establishment  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  this  moment,  my  conduct  has  exempli- 
fied that  opinion;  that  the  power  of  making 
treaties  is  exclusively  vested  in  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, provided  two-thirds  of  the  senators  present 
concur ;  and  that  every  treaty  so  made  and  pro- 
mulgated thenceforward  becomes  the  law  of  the 
land.  .  .  .  As,  therefore,  it  is  perfectly  clear 
to  my  understanding  that  the  assent  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  not  necessary  to  the 
validity  of  a  treaty ;  as  the  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  exhibits  in  itself  all  the  objects  requiring 
legislative  provision,  and  on  these  the  papers 
called  for  can  throw  no  light,  and  as  it  is  essen- 
tial to  the  due  administration  of  the  Government 
that  the  boundaries  fixed  by  the  Constitution 
between  the  different  departments  should  be  pre- 
served—  a  just  regard  to  the  Constitution  and 
to  the  duty  of  my  office,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  this  case,  forbid  a  compliance  with 
your  request."^ 

The  House  replied  to  this  by  resolving  that 
when  it  made  application  to  the  Executive  for 
information  it  was  not  necessary  "  that  the  pur- 
pose for  which  such  information  may  be  wanted, 
or  to  which  the  same  may  be  applied,  should  be 
stated  in  the  application."  *  This  may  have  been 
the  work  of  Madison,  who  wrote  Jefferson, "  The 
absolute  refusal  was  as  unexpected  as  the  tone 


^  Annals  Ist  Session,  4th  Congress,  701,  762. 
^  Annals  Ist  Session,  4th  Congress,  771,  772. 
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and  tenor  of    the   mess^rge   are  improper  and  lecturb  in. 
mdelicate  "  *    After  a  long  and  animated  debate,  fj^^l^JS^eni 
the  House  resolved,  by  a  vote  of  51  to  48,  that  of  moneys, 
legislation  ought   to  be   had  for   carrying  the 
treaty  into  effect.* 

Similar  questions  came  up  in  1803,  when  Mr. 
Jefferson  asked  appropriations  for  carrying  out 
the  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana.  Con- 
gress granted  the  money.* 

In  1816  the  Senate  passed  an  act  to  carry 
into  effect  the  commercial  convention  of  1815, 
with  Great  Britain.  The  substance  of  this  act 
was  that  so  much  of  any  existing  act  as  might 
be  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  convention 
should  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  of  no  effect. 
The  House  passed  an  act,  reenacting,  seriatiniy 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  Each  body  refused 
to  recede.  The  Senate  maintained  that,  as  the 
treaty  was  operative  of  itself,  the  act  should  be 
declaratory  only.  The  House  contended  that 
legislation  was  necessary.  A  committee  of  con- 
ference was  appointed,  Rufus  King  being  chair- 
inan  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  and  John  Forsyth 
on  the  part  of  the  House.  The  principle  of  the 
settlement  was  thus  stated  to  the  House  by  For- 
syth: "Your  committee  understood  the  com- 
n^ttee  of  the  Senate  to  admit  the  principle 
contended  for  by  the  House,  that  whilst  some 
treaties  might  not  require,  others  may  require 
l^ative  provision  to  carry  them  into  effect; 
^t  the  decision  of  the  question  how  far  such 

'  HadisQD  to  Jeflenon,  April  4, 1796.    2  Madison's  Writings,  89. 

*  Annals  1st  Session,  4th  Congress,  1291. 

*  2  Wharton's  Int.  Dig.  19. 
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Lecture  m. 
Treaties  provid- 
ing for  payment 
of  moueys. 


provision  was  necessary  must  be  founded  upon 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  treaty  itself."  ^  The 
bill  agreed  upon  was  enacted.^ 

In  1843  a  commercial  treaty  was  concluded 
with  the  derman  States  containing  provisions  in 
regard  to  rates  of  duties.  The  Senate  CSommit- 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations  made  an  adverse  report 
on  the  ground  of  the  ^^  want  of  constitutional 
competency"  to  make  it;  and  the  Senate  laid 
the  subject  indefinitely  on  the  table.  Mr.  Cal' 
houn,  then  Secretary  of  State,  said :  ^^  If  thb  be 
a  true  view  of  the  treaty-making  power,  it  may 
be  truly  said  that  its  exercise  has  been  one  con- 
tinual series  of  habitual  and  uninterrupted  in- 
fringements of  the  Constitution.  From  the 
beginning,  and  throughout  the  whole  existence 
of  the  Federal  Government,  it  has  been  exercised 
constantly  on  commerce,  navigation,  and  other 
delegated  powers."  * 

The  subject  was  again  before  Congress  when 
the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  purchase 
of  Alaska  was  under  consideration.  It  was 
elaborately  discussed  in  the  House.  In  the  end 
that  body  accepted  a  report  from  a  conference 
committee  containing  a  resolution  with  a  pre- 
amble reciting  that  ^'  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  cannot  be  carried  into  full  force  and  ef- 
fect, except  by  legislation  to  which  the  consent 
of  both  Houses  is  necessary."  * 

1  Introductory  note,  Treaties  and  Ck>nvention  of  the  United 
States  with  other  powers,  orig.  ed.  p.  044. 

«  3  Stat.  266,  c.  22.  "2  Wharton's  Int.  Dig.  20,  21. 

*  Introductory  note.  Treaties  and  Conventions,  orig.  ed.  p.  944. 
See  also  2  Wharton's  Int  Dig.  21. 
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6.  Opiniona  by  Heads  of  Departments. 
Such  opinions  have  been  required  in  two  not^  licturk  ni. 

able  IMtanceS  Opinions  by  beads 

ftUie  msuuices.  ^^  departments. 

In  April,  1793,  President  Washington  sent  a 
dicolar  letter  to  each  member  of  his  cabinet 
stating  that  ^^  the  posture  of  affairs  in  Europe, 
purticularly  between  France  and  Great  Britain, 
places  the  United  States  in  a  delicate  situation, 
and  requires  much  consideration  as  to  the  meas- 
urea  which  it  will  be  proper  for  them  to  observe 
m  the  war  between  those  powers."  He  asked  to 
bave  the  questions  considered  preparatory  to  a 
meeting  the  next  day,  when  he  should  expect  to 
receive  "  the  result  of  their  reflections."  ^  Thir- 
te^  questions  were  enclosed^  relating  to  the 
ime  of  a  proclamation  of  neutrality,  to  the  then 
idations  between  France  and  the  United  States, 
um!  to  the  binding  force  of  treaties  with  France 
«»cluded  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 

Kr.  Jefferson  has  left  an  account  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  cabinet  in  which  these  questions  were 
Mwwered  seriatim  and  individually.*  "It  was 
^nnined  by  all,  on  the  first  question,  that  a 
pit)claniation  shall  issue,  forbidding  our  citizens 
to  take  part  in  any  hostilities  on  the  seas,  with 
^  against  any  of  the  belligerent  powers ;  and 
warning  them  against  carrying  to  any  such 
powers  any  of  those  articles  deemed  contraband, 
according  to  the  modem  usage  of  nations ;  and 

1  10  Sparks*  Washington,  337. 
<  10  SptnW  Washington,  533. 
*  9  Jeflenon*8  Works,  142. 
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lkcturb  hi.      enjoining  them  from  all  acts  and  proceedings 
oidep^r^^^^      inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  a  friendly  nation 

towards  those  at  war.  On  the  second  question, 
*  Shall  a  minister  from  the  Republic  of  France 
be  received  ? '  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that 
he  shall  be  received.  The  remaining  questions 
were  postponed  for  further  consideration."  ^ 

In  August,  1873,  this  constitutional  power  was 
again  exercised  by  President  Grant.  He  sent 
to  each  member  of  his  cabinet  seven  questions 
on  the  subject  of  expatriation,  and  received  let- 
ters in  reply  from  all.  With  his  annual  message 
to  Congress  on  the  following  December  he  trans- 
mitted this  correspondence,  saying:  "I  invite 
the  earnest  attention  of  Congress  to  the  existing 
laws  of  the  United  States  respecting  expatriation 
and  the  election  of  nationality  by  individuals. 
.  .  .  Persons  who  have  never  resided  within  the 
United  States  have  been  enabled  to  put  forward 
a  pretension  to  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  against  the  claim  to  military  service  of 
the  government  under  whose  protection  they 
were  born  and  have  been  reared.  In  some  cases 
even  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States 
have  returned  to  the  land  of  their  birth,  with 
intent  to  remain  there,  and  their  children,  the 
issue  of  a  marriage  contracted  there  after  their 
return,  and  who  have  never  been  in  the  United 
States,  have  laid  claim  to  our  protection  when 
the  lapse  of  many  years  had  imposed  upon  them 
the  duty  of  military  service  to  the  only  govern- 
ment which  had  ever  known  them  personally. 

1  10  Sparks'  Washington,  534. 
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...  For  my  own  guidance,  in  determining  such  lbcturb  m. 
questions,  I  required  (under  the  provisions  of  JJ^^]^^^^ 
the  Constitution)  the  opinion  in  writing  of  the 
principal  officer  in  each  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments upon  certain  questions  relating  to  this 
subject.  The  result  satisfies  me  that  further 
legislation  has  become  necessary.  I  therefore 
(jommend  the  subject  to  the  careful  consider- 
ation of  Congress,  and  I  transmit  herewith 
copies  of  the  several  opinions  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  executive  departments,  together 
with  other  correspondence  and  pertinent  infor- 
mation on  the  same  subject."  * 

7.  Power  to  approve  an  act  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1863,  Congress  passed  Approval  of  an 
"an  act  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  aban- *^' °' f^°^ 

^  ^  after  its  ad journ- 

doned  property,  and  for  the  prevention  of  frauds  ment. 
in  insurrectionary  districts  within  the  United 
States."  On  the  4th  of  March  that  Congress 
was  adjourned  sine  die  under  the  Constitution, 
and  that  act  had  not  received  the  signature  of 
the  President.  On  the  12th  of  the  same  March 
(within  the  ten  days)  President  Lincoln  signed 
it)  and  it  was  printed  with  the  other  acts  of  that 
Congress.* 

Under  its  operation  a  large  amount  of  prop- 
erty came  into  the  possession  of  the  Executive ; 
"nt  it  was  not  thought  wise  to  attempt  to 
administer  upon  it  in  the  courts,  without  a 
'ignition   by   the   law-making  power,  which 

*  foieign  RelaUons,  1873,  pp.  vi,  vii,  1185.      «  12  Stat.  820,  c.  120. 
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lbcturb  III.  should  practically  amount  to  its  reenactment. 
^TcSo^  Accordingly  Congress,  on  the  20th  of  July,  1864, 
after  its  adjourn-  passed  "  an  act  in  addition  to  the  several  acts 

concerning  commercial  intercourse  between  loyal 
and  insurrectionary  States,  and  to  provide  for 
the  collection  of  captured  and  abandoned  prop- 
erty, and  the  prevention  of  frauds  in  States 
declared  in  insurrection.  This  statute  practi- 
cally reenacted  the  previous  act  with  amend- 
ments, and  thus  disposed  of  the  difficulty."  ^ 

8.   Partial  Veto. 

Partial  veto.  President   Grant,  in  his   annual  message  of 

December  1, 1873,  recommended  the  adoption  of 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  "  To  author- 
ize the  Executive  to  approve  of  so  much  of  any 
measure  passini;  the  two  Houses  of  Concrress  as 
his  judgment  Ly  dictate,  without  approving 
the  whole ;  the  disapproved  portion  or  portions 
to  be  subjected  to  the  same  rules  as  now,  to  wit, 
to  be  referred  back  to  the  House  in  which  the 
measure  or  measures  originated,  and,  if  passed 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  two  Houses,  then  to 
become  a  law  without  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent." He  added :  "  I  would  add  to  this  a  pro- 
vision that  there  should  be  no  legislation  by 
Congress  during  the  last  twenty-four  hours  of 
its  sitting,  except  upon  vetoes,  in  order  to  give 
the  Executive  an  opportunity  to  examine  and 
approve  or  disapprove  bills  understandingly." 
Congress  took  no  action  on  this  recommendation. 

1 13  Stat  376,  c.  226. 


IV. 

E  SEPARATE  POWERS  OF  THE  SEN- 
ATE AND  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 

SENTATIVES.* 


Articlb  I,  Sbctioh  6.  Each  House  shall  he  the  Lbcturb  IY. 
Judge  of  the  Elections,  Returns  and  Qualifications  of 
its  own  Members,  and  a  Majority  of  each  shall  consti- 
tute a  Quorum  to  do  Business ;  but  a  smaller  Number 
may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorized 
to  compel  the  Attendance  of  absent  Members,  in  such 
Manner,  and  under  such  Penalties  as  each  House  may 
provide. 

Each  House  may  determine  the  Rules  of  its  Pro- 
ceedings, punish  its  Members  for  disorderly  Behav- 
iour, and,  with  the  Concurrence  of  two-thirds,  expel 
a  Member. 

Each  House  shall  keep  a  Journal  of  its  Proceed- 
ings, and  from  time  to  time  publish  the  same,  except- 
ing such  Parts  as  may  in  their  Judgment  require 
Secrecy;  and  the  Yeas  and  Nays  of  the  Members  of 
either  House  on  any  question  shall,  at  the  Desire  of 
one-fifth  of  those  Present,  be  entered  on  the  Journal. 

Neither  House,  during  the  Session  of  Congress, 
shall,  without  the  Consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for 
more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  Place  than 
that  in  which  the  two  Houses  shall  be  sitting. 

Article  I,  Section  2,  Paraoraph  6.  The  House 
of  Representatives  shall  chuse  their  Speaker  and  other 
Officers ;  and  shall  have  the  sole  Power  of  Impeach- 
ment. 

Article  I,  Section  7.  All  Bills  for  raising  Reve- 
nue shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives ; 

*  ^^  is  Lecture  III  of  the  Lectures  delivered  before  the  classes 
^  ^  Uoiveruty  Law  School 
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LscTURB  IV.  but  the  Senate  may  propose  or  ooncur  with  Jif 

menu  as  on  other  Bills. 

Extract  from  the  Twelfth  AMBHDiixirr. 
person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for '. 
dent,  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  number 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  Electors  ^>poi 
and  if  no  person  have  such  majority,  then  frm 
persons  having  the  highest  nimibers  not  exoc 
three  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  Fresfden 
House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  immedi 
by  ballot,  the  President.  But  in  choosing  the  '. 
dent,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  states,  the  i 
sentation  from  each  state  having  one  vote ;  a  qo 
for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or 
bers  from  two-thirds  of  the  states,  and  a  majoi 
all  the  states  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice,  i 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  hot  choose  a '. 
'  dent  whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve 
them,  before  the  fourth  day  of  March  next  folic 
then  the  Vice-President  shall  act  as  President, 
the  case  of  the  death  or  other  constitutional  dial 
of  the  President. 

Article  I,  Sectioh  8,  Paragraphs  4,  6  i 
The  Vice-President  of   the  United  States  shi 
President  of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no 
unless  they  be  equally  divided. 

The  Senate  shall  chuse  their  other  officen 
also  a  President  pro  tempore,  in  the  Absence  < 
Vice-President,  or  when  he  shall  exercise  the  Oi 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  Power  to  t 
Impeachments.  When  sitting  for  that  Purpose 
shall  be  on  Oath  or  Affirmation.  When  the 
dent  of  the  United  States  is  tried,  the  Chief  J 
shall  preside :  And  no  Person  shall  be  convicted 
out  the  Concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  Me 
present. 

Article  II,  Section  4.  The  President,  Vice- 
dent  and  all  civil  Officers  of  the  United  States 
be  removed  from  Office  on  Impeachment  foi 
Conviction  of,  Treason,  Bribery,  or  other  high  C 
and  Misdemeanors. 

Article  II,  Section  2,  Paragraph  2.  H 
President]  shall  have  Power,  by  and  with  the  J 
and  Consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  Treaties,  pr< 
two- thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur;  a 
shall  nominate,   and   by  and  with  the  Advice 
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Coxment  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  Ambassadors,  Lbcturb  IT. 

other  pablic  Ministers  and  Consuls,  Judges  of  the 

sapreme  Court,  and  all  other  Officers  of  the  United 

States,  whose  Appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise 

provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  established  by  Law : 

but  the  Congress  may  by  Law  vest  the  Appointment 

of  such  inferior  Officers,  as  they  think  proper,  in  the 

President  alone,  in  the   Courts   of  Law,  or  in  the 

HeadB  of  Departments. 

Op  the  powers  conferred  .  upon  the  General  congress. 
Government  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  much  the  most  important  are  those  given 
to  flie  legislative  body.  Many  if  not  nearly  all 
of  the  powers  of  the  executive  and  judicial 
bratiches  of  the  Government  are  regulated  in 
the  manner  of  their  exercise  by  the  laws  enacted 
by  this  body,  called  the  Congress.^  It  is  made 
to  consist  of  two  branches,  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives ;  and  there  is  confided 
to  the  President  a  limited  right  to  control  the 
action  of  these  two  Houses  by  the  exercise  of 
the  veto  power.     Each  House  of  Congress  has 

>  b  England,  from  whence  most  of  our  legal  principles  and  leg- 
lilitiTe  notions  are  derived,  the  authority  of  Parliament  is  tran- 
'cc&dint  and  has  no  bounds.  ...  It  can  change  and  create  afresh 
^^  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  and  of  Parliament  itself. 
I^  can,  in  short,  do  everything  that  is  not  naturally  impossible. 
Fa«Aoni«'«  Les9ee  v.  Dorrance,  2  Dall.  304,  307. 

It  is  a  fundamental  principle  with  English  lawyers,  that  Parlia- 
Bi^can  do  everything  except  making  a  woman  a  man,  or  a  man 
»  woman.   De  Lolme,  Constitution  of  England,  p.  135. 

^  first  meeting  of  the  Commons  in  a  separate  body,  as  an 
***n»ndent  branch  of  Parliament,  was  in  1806,  the  34th  year  of 
«Jwaiti  1  Prior  to  this  time  they  had  met  with  the  nobles  and 
«*  clergy  and  had  been  outvoted,  but  they  thenceforth  assumeil 
™*  power  to  act  independently  upon  proposed  legislation,  and 
^"P^^y  in  the  enactment  of  tax  laws.  Tliis  was  the  beginning 
^  ^  growth  of  the  domhiant  influence  of  the  House  of  Commons 
^  ^  English  Government  of  to-day. 
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Lbctvrb  IV. 
Congress. 


Separate  powers 
of  each  House. 


Qualifications  of 
members. 


certain  powers  of  its  own  which  it  exercises 
independently  of  the  other,  and  it  is  to  these 
that  I  propose  to  call  your  attention. 

Article  I,  section  5,  declares  that :  — 

"Each  House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  eleo- 
tionSy  returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own 
members,  and  a  majority  of  each  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum  to.  do  business ;.  but  a  smaller 
number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may 
be  authorized  to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent 
members,  in  such  manner,  and  under  such  pen- 
alties, as  each  House  may  provide. 

"  Each  House  may  determine  the  rules  of  its 
proceedings,  punish  its  members  for  disorderly 
behavior,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thu-ds, 
expel  a  member. 

"  Each  House  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, and,  from  time  to  time,  publish  the 
same,  excepting  such  parts  as  may,  in  their 
judgment,  require  secrecy;  and  the  yeas  and 
nays  of  the  members  of  either  House,  on  any 
question,  shall,  at  the  desire  of  one-fifth  of  those 
present,  be  entered  on  the  journal. 

"Neither  House  during  the  session  of  Con- 
gress, shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  other, 
adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any 
other  place  than  that  in  which  the  two  Houses 
shall  be  sitting." 

It  will  be  observed  that  while  these  provisions 
give  to  each  House  the  same  powers,  and  impose 
upon  each  the  same  limitations,  they  are  to  be 
exercised  separately  and  independently.  "  Each 
House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections,  returns. 
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and  qualifications  of  its  own  members."     This  lectitrb  iv. 

Qnalificat 
memben* 


provision  necessarily  refers  all  contested  elec- ^°*^*^^^^'*®  ^' 


tions,  and  all  questions  about  the  eligibility  of 
members  of  Congress,  to  the  House  to  which 
they  belong ;  but  it  seems  from  the  experience  of 
the  past  to  have  been  one  of  those  principles 
adopted  from  the  English  House  of  Commons 
which  has  not  worked  well  with  our  institutions, 
and  which  the  House  of  Commons  itself  has  been 
compelled  to  abandon.  Contested  elections  are 
now  by  the  law  of  England  tried  before  the  judi- 
ciary, and  the  judgment  of  the  court  is  conclusive 
upon  the  subject.  It  is  conceded  on  all  hands 
fliat  justice  is  in  this  way  more  nearly  adminis- 
tered with  accuracy,  than  it  was  under  the  former 
system.  Both  in  that  country  and  this  under 
the  former  method  the  result  of  a  contested 
flection  has  been  very  generally  forecast  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  relations  of  the  parties  con- 
testing to  the  political  majority  or  minority  of 
the  House  in  which  the  contest  is  carried  on.  As 
this  is  a  constitutional  provision,  however,  there 
exists  no  power  in  the  legislature,  without  an 
amendment  of  that  instrument,  to  refer  these 
contested  cases  to  the  judiciary.  The  increasing 
number  of  contested  election  cases  arising  out  of 
fauds  supposed  ifl  be  perpetrated  at  the  elec- 
tions themselves,  the  investigation  .of  which  is 
always  difficult,  and  the  uncertainty  of  a  fair 
*nd  impartial  decision  by  the  Senate  or  House 
before  whom  the  matter  may  come,  render  it 
^ery  doubtful  whether  the  entire  provision  on 
^is  subject  is  of  any  value. 
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lrcturb  IV.  Very  few  controversies,  if  any,  have  ari 

membors.  either  body  concerning  the  quahncations 

members.  It  was  at  one  time  a  question 
what  mooted  whether  the  States  could  a 
the  qualifications  which  the  Constitutia 
prescribed  for  members  of  the  Senate  ( 
House  of  Representatives ;  but  it  is  now  coi 
that  these  must  be  determined  by  the  Co: 
tion  alone,  because,  although  it  may  be  cc 
able  that  Congress  might  make  some  con( 
or  limitations  concerning  the  eligibility 
members,  it  has  not  been  done,  and  the  co: 
tional  qualifications  alone  regulate  that  si 
Power  to  compel       The  powcr  to  compcl  the  attendance 

attendance.         g^^^  members  is  one  which  unfortunateh 

•i 

often  necessary  to  call  into  operation.     ] 
House    of    Representatives    the    "  call    c 
House,"  which  is   the  phrase  for  the  n 
used  in  compelling  each  member  to  be  p: 
is  one  which  in  every  session  is  frequen 
sorted   to,  and   is   always   tedious   and   ; 
fruitless    in    its    results.      The   stately   I 
resorts  to  this  measure  more  rarely,  but 
been  found  occasionally  necessary,  even 
The  penalties  for  such  absence  have  in  p: 
usually  amounted  to  nothing ;  the  absente 
generally  brought  in,  under  the  custody 
sergeant-at-arnis,  and   make  an  apology 
is  accepted. 
Rules.  The  provision  that  each  House  may  det( 

the  rules  of  its  proceedings  has  led  to  the 
tion  of  two  systems,  differing  widely  fron 
other,  in  each  of  the  bodies.     The  main 
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b0wever,  on  which  those  rules  have  been  con-  lbcturb  iv. 
stroeted  is  Jefferson's  Manual,  a  work  prepared  *"^*% 
by  him  mainly  from  the  historical  precedents 
in  the  English  House  of  Commons.  These  rules 
have  become  by  many  changes  and  amend- 
ments very  numerous.  The  Senate,  being  a 
much  smaller  body  than  the  House,  and  profess- 
ing to  proceed  upon  principles  of  courtesy  which 
allow  every  member  to  speak  upon  any  question 
as  long  as  he  may  desire,  most  of  the  business 
of  that  branch  of  the  Legislature  is  done  under 
a  kind  of  general  consent.  In  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives,  on  the  contrary,  the  greater 
nnmbers  of  that  body,  and  the  difficulty  of  re- 
Btiaining  its  members,  and  making  them  conform 
to  any  set  of  regulations,  have  led  to  a  very  c#m- 
^  and  troublesome  set  of  rules.  With  a  good 
knowledge  of  them  an  experienced  member,  who 
lias  served  in  that  body  during  several  terras  of 
Congress,  may  obtain  a  very  great  advantage  in 
the  conduct  of  the' business  of  the  House.  Many 
of  theiBe  rules,  indeed,  in  the  opinion  of  intelli- 
g^t  members  and  outside  observers,  are  better 
calculated  to  embarrass  than  to  facilitate  the 
pogresB  of  business,  and  a  member  familiar 
with  them  and  their  bearing  upon  all  subjects 
of  l^islation  which  may  arise  is  often  enabled 
to  get  the  House  into  inextricable  confusion,  and 
frtard  or  suspend  its  proceedings  entirely.  It 
tt  obvious,  therefore,  that  these  rules  could  be 
very  much  improved  by  a  careful  revision. 

The  punishment  of  members  for  disorderly  Punishment  for 
behavior  has  generally  been  by  resolutions  ex-  fj^  ®'  ^  hehnv- 
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lbctubbiv.       pressing   the  disapprobation   of  the   House   to 

EdXfci^^^^  ^^'^^  ^^^  member  belonged,  or  by  a  reprimand 
*t)r.  to  the  disorderly  party  by  the  presiding  officer 

thereof  under  the  direction  of  that  body;  but 
both  of  these  punishments,  as  well  as  the  expul- 
sion of  a  member  which  requires  two-thirds, 
have  been  of  rare  occurrence  and  have  never 
been  exercised,  it  is  believed,  without  sufficient 
grounds,  although  this  has  been  questioned  in  re- 
gard to  some  cases  of  expulsion  at  the  beginning 
of  the  recent  war  on  account  of  the  supposed 
treasonable  practices  or  utterances  of  certain 
Senators. 
Journals.  Each  House  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  pro- 

ceedings, and,  from  time  to  time,  publish  the 
same,  excepting  such  parts  as  may,  in  their 
judgment,  require  secrecy.  The  journals  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  have  undoubtedly  been  faith- 
fully kept  since  the  beginning  of  the  Grovern- 
ment;  and  but  rarely  has  any  portion  been 
withheld  from  publication,  except  that  which 
relates  to  the  secret  sessions  of  the  Senate  when 
engaged  in  its  function  of  considering  treaties  or 
nominations  to  office  sent  to  it  by  the  President. 
Very  recently  a  strenuous  effort  has  been  made 
to  abolish  the  secret  sessions  in  which  these 
matters  have  been  considered,  by  a  resolution  of 
the  Senate  itself.  Thus  far  it  has  failed ;  and  in 
regard  to  treaties  it  is  certainly  wise  that,  while 
they  are  yet  incomplete  and  matters  of  negotia- 
tion between  the  two  nations  proposing  to  make 
them,  the  discussions  of  a  body  like  the  Senate 
should  not  be  bruited  abroad. 
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The  provision  that  "  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  libctube  iv. 
members  of  either  House,  on  any  question,  shall,  ^^^^  ^*" 
•at  the  desire  of  one-fifth  of  those  present,  be 
entered  on  the  journal,"  whether  wise  or  unwise, 
is  the  fruitful  source  of  a  great  waste  of  time. 
It  may  be  very  well  doubted  whether  the  call  of 
the  yeas  and  nays  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  necessarily  consumes  a  great  deal 
of  time,  is  not  resorted  to  more  for  that  purpose 
than  any  other,  thereby  frequently  defeating  a 
measure  which  a  majority  of  the  House  is  pre- 
pared to  pass.  It  may  be  of  some  advantage  in 
the  way  of  compelling  members  to  spread  their 
names  upon  the  record  as  having  voted  for  or 
against  any  particular  proposition,  and  thereby 
holdmg  them  responsible  to  the  public  sentiment 
of  their  constituents.  Where  this  is  the  consci- 
entious object  and  motive  in  calling  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  it  is  probably  unobjectionable,  and  in 
the  enactment  of  laws  of  great  public  impor- 
tance it  is  desirable,  for  many  reasons,  that  the 
votes  of  members  should  be  recorded.  No  doubt 
this  was  the  object  of  the  Constitution  in  author- 
Mig  a  call  of  the  yeas  and  nays  upon  the  re- 
quest of  one-fifth  of  the  members  present,  and 
this  requirement  of  one-fifth  seems  to  be  a  neces- 
wty  to  prevent  the  frittering  away  of  the  time 
of  the  legislative  body  at  the  request  of  a  single 
inemher. 

The  requirement  that  "  neither  House,  during  Limitation  in 
the  session  of  Congress,  shall,  without  the  con-  ZJo^^''' 
•ent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three 
%8,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which 
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Separate  powers 
of  the  House. 


Lecture  IV.      the  two  Houses  shall  be  sitting,"  is  of  obv 

Limitatiou  in  •,       ,  .       •. i  i_  i_       ^   xi.      i 

power  of  separate  necessity  to  prevent  either  branch  of  the  ( 
adjournment.       gress  from  breaking  up  its   sessions.     K 

House  could  adjourn  itself  to  a  different  pla( 
would  practically  be  an  end  to  that  sessioi 
Congress  ;  or  if  one  House  could  adjourn  o: 
own  motion  without  the  other,  for  two  or  t 
weeks  at  a  time,  the  obstruction  of  the  pi 
business  would  be  very  great,  and  there  w 
be  an  impossibility  of  the  co-operative  ac 
contemplated  by  the  Constitution.  In  prac 
the  three  days'  limit  is  reached  by  one  or 
branches  of  Congress  very  frequently  durii 
long  session,  when  an  adjournment  is  had 
from  Thursday  until  Monday. 

These  are  the  provisions  which  apply  eqi 
to  each  House  of  Congress,  and  are  obliga 
upon  both.  We  now  come  to  consider  cei 
powers  and  functions  which  are  reposed  in 
House  and  not  in  the  other.  Of  these  we 
begin  with  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Article  I,  section  2,  declares  that  "  the  H 
of  Representatives  shall  choose  their  Speakei 
other  officers,  and  shall  have  the  sole  pow« 
impeachment."  In  the  use  of  the  word  which 
ignates  the  presiding  officer  of  that  body  the 
vent  ion  which  framed  the  Constitution  ado] 
as  it  has  done  in  so  many  other  instai 
the  language  of  the  law  of  England  in  re 
to  the  presiding  officer  of  the  House  of  Comn 
While  there  is  in  the  Constitution  no  very 
nite  description  of  the  powers  which  maj 
exercised  by  the   Speaker   of  the   House, 


The  Speaker. 
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office  has  become,  by  the  practice  and  the  rules  lectubb  iv. 
of  the  House,  the  repository  of  more  unrestricted  ®  ^ 
power  than  any  other  officer  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  possesses.  The  Speaker  ap- 
points all  the  committees  of  that  body,  whether 
those  prescribed  by  the  general  rules  of  the 
House  or  special  committees  for  particular  occar 
sions.  He  not  only  appoints  these  committees, 
but  he  nominates  their  chairmen ;  although  he 
does  this,  of  course,  with  reference  to  the  opin- 
ions of  the  members  of  the  committee,  so  far  as 
they  may  be  known,  in  regard  to  matters  which 
wiD  come  before  them.  It  is  also  customary  to 
make  up  these  committees,  with  regard  to  the 
political  affiliations  of  the  members  who  are  to 
compose  them,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  a 
majority  upon  each  committee  to  the  party  to 
which  the  Speaker  himself  belongs ;  and  in  re- 
gard to  particular  measures  which  may  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  House,  the 
Speaker,  if  he  is  aware  of  their  character,  may 
so  arrange  the  committee,  to  which  they  will  be 
referred,  as  to  secure  action  in  accordance  with 
his  own  views  of  the  subject  under  consideration. 
As  the  influence  of.  the  reports  and  action  of 
these  committees  has  grown  greater  and  greater 
with  the  increasing  number  of  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  power  of  the 
Speaker  in  thus  securing  in  advance  a  committee 
which  will  act  according  to  his  views  is  hard  to 
ove^estimate.  In  the  pressure  of  business  in  the 
House,  which  is  always  very  great,  the  recogni- 
"^  of  a  member  by  the  Speaker,  or  his  failure 
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Lecture  IV.  to  SO  recognize  him  when  he  rises  upon  the  floor, 
The  Spea  er.  Qf^Qj^  determines  the  fate  of  an  important  meas- 
ure; and  this  recognition,  which  formerly  was 
supposed  to  be  impartial  and  the  actual  result  of 
the  Speaker  s  eye  first  falling  upon  the  member 
whom  he  recognized,  has  come  to  be  in  modem 
times  a  matter  of  prearrangement  and  under- 
standing between  the  Speaker  and  the  members 
who  desire  to  be  heard.  All  this  makes  him  al- 
most the  absolute  arbiter  of  the  important  leg- 
islation which  is  crowded  into  the  latter  part  of 
a  session  of  Congress. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  by  the  char- 
acter of  its  organization  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  consists  of  the  same  body 
of  men  for  two  years,  and  a  term  of  Congress 
has  come  to  be  treated  as  the  same  as  that  of 
the  members,  whose  term  of  oflSce  commences  on 
the  fourth  of  March  and  continues  for  two  years 
thereafter.  It  is  this  body  which  elects  a 
Speaker,  and  he  is  elected  for  the  term  of  that 
Congress.  There  is,  therefore,  a  new  Speaker 
elected  at  the  beginning  of  every  Congress.  It 
is  creditable  to  the  characters  of  the  Speakers 
who  have  presided  over  that  body,  and  to  the 
discretion  of  the  respective  Houses  that  elected 
them,  that  it  is  rare  that  a  Speaker  has  only 
served  a  single  term.  They  have  generally  been 
re-elected  for  several  terms,  as  long  as  they  them- 
selves remained  in  Congress  and  their  party  in 
the  majority,  or  chose  to  seek  a  re-election. 
Undoubtedly  this  grows  largely  out  of  the  fact 
that  the  necessity  and  value  of  experience  in  a 
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Speaker  is  felt  by  all  the  members ;  and  perhaps  lbcture  iv. 
it  may  be  said  also  that,  subject  to  certain  rec-        ?•»*«'• 
ognized  obligations  to  the  political  party  who 
elected  him,  the   Speaker  has  generally   been 
found  to  be  impartial  toward  the  members,  and 
just  in  his  rulings  on  matters  submitted  to  him. 

The  other  officers  of  the  House  of  Represent-  other  officers  of 
atives,  beside  the  Speaker,  are  the  clerk,  the  ^®  ^"^' 
sergeant-at-arms,  doorkeeper,  postmaster,  and 
perhaps  others  of  inferior  grade.  These  require 
no  comment  at  the  present  time,  except  to  say 
that  they  are  almost  invariably  selected  at  a 
caucus  of  the  dominant  party  held  a  day  or 
two  before  the  organization  of  the  House.  It 
has  happened  once  or  twice  in  the  history  of 
4e  Government,  the  contest  for  the  office  of 
Speaker  •  being  so  close  and  so  bitter,  that,  no 
CMididate  receiving  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  votes,  the  struggle  was  prolonged  for 
several  weeks  at  the  beginning  of  the  session, 
during  which  the  House  could  do  nothing. 

The  House  also   has  the   sole  power  of  im- Power  of  im- 
peachment.^     The    Constitution   provides   else- p***^^"*^ 

^  ^*It  is  not  disputed  that  the  power  of  originating  the  inquiry, 
V,  in  other  words,  of  preferring  the  impeachment,  ought  to  be 
^•^  in  the  hands  of  one  branch  of  the  legislative  body  ;  will  not 
^  leasons  which  indicate  the  propriety  of  this  arrangement 
**^  plead  for  an  admission  of  the  other  branch  of  that  body  to  • 

•*breof  the  inquiry?  The  model  from  which  the  idea  of  this 
^B*titQtion  has  been  borrowed,  pointed  out  that  course  to  the  con- 
"Bitioii.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  the  province  of  the  House  of  Com- 
^^  to  prefer  the  impeachment,  and  the  House  of  Lords  to  decide 
^^  It  Several  of  the  State  constitutions  have  followed  the 
•**"ipte.  As  well  the  latter,  as  the  former,  seem  to  have  regarded 
^  pnctice  of  impeachments  as  a  bridle  in  the  hands  of  the  legis- 
*i»ebody  upon  the  executive  servants  of  the  Government.  Is  not 
*^  tbe  true  light  in  which  it  ought  to  be  regarded  ?  "  The  Feder- 
•H  Ko.  W.    Dawson's  ed, :  No.  66,  Hallowell  ed. 


i 
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LBCTUBE IV.       where,  to  which  we  have   already  referred  in 
w^hmwitr        these  lectures,  that  the  President,  and  all  the 

other  officers  of  the  Government,  may  be  re- 
moved from  ofl&ce  by  impeachment  for  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors.  The  process  of  im- 
peachment, which  is  here  provided  for,  can  only 
begin  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  This  is 
done  by  that  House  formulating  charges  in  the 
nature  of  an  indictment  against  the  officer 
intended  to  be  impeached,  upon  inquiry  into  the 
matters  which  they  propose  to  include  within 
such  impeachment.  No  other  body  has  the 
right  to  prefer  these  articles  or  charges.  In 
doing  this  the  House  of  Representatives  dis- 
charges a  function  in  the  nature  of  that  exer- 
cised by  a  grand  jury.  Nor  does  its  connection 
with  the  proceedings  cease  with  the  mere  formu- 
lation of  the  charges  and  the  presentation  of 
them  to  the  Senate,  which  is  the  body  that  tries 
the  impeachment.  The  prosecution  of  the  case 
before  tlie  Senate  by  the  introduction  of  evi- 
dence, the  argument  of  the  cause,  and  all  the 
other  machinery  for  the  conviction  of  the  de- 
fendant, is  submitted  to  the  control  of  the  House. 
That  body  usually  appoints  a  special  committee, 
called  a  committee  of  managers,  who  conduct 
the  prosecution.  They  may  be,  and  in  impor- 
tant cases  are,  aided  by  counsel  who  are  not 
members  of  the  committee,  nor  even  members 
of  the  House ;  but  this  matter  is  within  the  con- 
trol of  the  House,  and  such  counsel  are  employed 
by  its  authority. 

The  most  important  trial  of  this  class  which 
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has  ever  taken  place  in  this  country  was  that  of  lectum  iv. 

Power  of  in 
peachment. 


President  Johnson,  which  has  already  been  re-  ^^^^^  ^  ^" 


ferred  to.  This  power  of  impeachment  has  not 
been  exercised  very  frequently,  probably  not 
nearly  so  often  as  it  would  have  been  but  for 
the  limited  tenure  of  most  of  the  oflScers  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  process  is  tedious 
and  expensive,  and  the  requirement  of  a  two- 
thirds  majority  in  order  to  convict,  renders  it 
generally  inefficient.  As  most  of  the*  officers  of 
the  Government  have  a  term  fixed  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  offices,  it  has  been  usually  thought 
wiser  to  let  the  limitation  effect  the  removal, 
than  to  engage  in  this  costly  and  unsatisfactory 
process  of  impeachment. 

"  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  Revenue  wiis. 
in  the  House  of  Representatives ;  ^  but  the  Senate 
may  propose  or  concur  with  amendments,  as  on 
other  bills."  * 

This  is  a  very  important  function  of  legisla- 
tion, as  it  is  now  construed  by  the  House,  to  be 
KpoBed  exclusively  in  that  body.     As  we  would 


^  The  House  of  Representatiyes  can  not  only  refuse,  but  they 
*te  ein  propofle  the  supplies  requisite  for  the  support  of  Grovem- 
*nit  They,  in  a  word,  hold  the  purse ;  that  powerful  instrument 
^^rhidi  we  behold,  in  the  history  of  the  British  constitution,  an 
^"^  and  hiimble  representation  of  the  people  gradually  enlarging 
*•  9here  of  its  activity  and  importance,  and  finally  reducing,  as 
'•'W  it  seems  to  have  wished,  all  the  overgrown  prerogatives  of 
*•  other  branches  of  the  government.  This  power  over  the  purse 
"^Ti  hi  Uuctj  be  regarded  as  the  most  complete  and  efiiectual 
•*Pon,  with  which  any  constitution  can  arm  the  immediate  rep- 
'**^*tti7e8  of  the  people  for  obtaining  a  redress  of  every  griev- 
•"^^  and  for  carrying  into  effect  every  just  and  salutary  measure. 
^I^ederalist,  No.  57,  Dawson's  ed. :  No.  68,  all  other  editions. 

'CoDititution,  Art  1,  sec  7,  par.  1. 
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LscTUBB  iv.      naturally  understand  the  meaning  of  the  te 
Revemie bills,      "revenue"  at  the  present  day,  the  express 

"  bills  for  raising  revenue  "  would  have  referei 
to  laws  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  money 
some  form  of  taxation  or  other  means  of  rais 
the  necessary  funds  to  be  used  in  supplying 
wants  of  the  government,  paying  its  expen 
and  dischargmg  its  debts.  The  appropriat 
of  that  money,  which  is  always  necessarily  d 
by  virtue  of  an  act  of  Congress,  would  seem 
be  quite  a  different  thing  from  the  laws  presc 
ing  how  the  money  shall  be  raised.  In  pract 
however,  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
sisted  that,  not  only  shall  it  originate  all  bill 
ways  and  means  for  raising  revenue,  for  wl 
purpose  there  is  a  committee  appointed  in  1 
body  called  the  "Committee  on  Ways 
Means,"  but  it  has  also  claimed  that  all 
appropriation  bills,  and  especially  the  am 
appropriation  bills,  which  are  prepared  each  i 
to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  Govemn 
during  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  shall  origii 
in  that  body ;  and  it  has,  therefore,  a  sU 
ing  "  Committee  on  Appropriations."  This 
been  the  practice  now  for  so  long  a  time  tht 
may  be  doubted  whether  it  will  be  serioi 
questioned. 

The  Senate,  however,  has  never  given  its 
assent  to  this  proposition,  but  has,  on  the  < 
trary,  from  time  to  time  originated  bills  ap] 
priating  money  for  specific  purposes;  althoug 
is  not  believed  that  it  has  for  a  great  m 
years  attempted  to  act  upon  any  of  the  gen( 
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appropriation  bills  until  they  have  been  sent  to  lbcturb  iv. 

tbt  body  from  the  House.     At  the  present  time  ^^^""^  ^^^' 

there  is  no  apparent  connection  between  a  bill  for 

raismg  money  and  an  appropriation  bill  to  spend 

that  money.     The  revenues  of  the  country  are 

derived  from  a  system  of  permanent  taxation, 

which  year  after  year  brings  mto  the  treasury 

of  the  United  States,  by  its  continued  operation, 

sufficient  means  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the 

Government,  as  well  as  the  interest  on  its  public 

debt ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  every  year,  or 

even  at  every  term  of  the  Congress,  there  should 

be  a  new  law  for  the  raising  of  revenue,  but  it 

is  required   that  there  should  be  a  law  every 

year  appropriating  the  money  thus  placed  in  the 

treasury  to  the  needs  of  the  Government.     It  is 

difficult  to  see,  under  this  clause  of  the  Consti- 

ttttion,  how  it  is,  when  no  new  law  is  necessary 

to  raise  revenue,  that  the  act  appropriating  or 

directing  how  the  revenue  already  raised,  which 

exists  or  is  expected  to  exist  in  the  treasury, 

Aall  be  appropriated,  can  be  properly  called  a 

bin  for  raising  revenue.     Undoubtedly  the  adop-  Difference  be- 

tion  of  this  article  into  the  Constitution,  and  the  ^""f  °  ^°5"***" 

^^       ^  and  American 

construction  which  has  been  given  to  it,  is  the  pracUce  in  this 

wsult  of  the  practices  of  our  English  ancestors.  ™*"®'' 

The  Commons  of  England  came  into  existence 

M  an  efficient  power  in  the  government  of  that 

conntry  by  virtue  of  the  necessity  there  was  for 

them  to  make  contributions,  called   subsidies, 

*nd  taxes,  which  they  gave  to  the  King  for  his 

^'ipport  and  for  that  of  his  government.     This 

*t  first  waa  done  at  odd  times,  and  but  infre- 
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Lbcturs  IV. 
Difference  be- 
tween English 
and  American 
practice  in  this 
matter. 


quently,  the  King  relying  in  early  days  upon 
his  own  revenues  to  support  his  regal  station 
and  his  authority.  But  as  these  became  inade- 
quate,  and  wars  with  foreign  nations  demanded 
more  money  and  treasure  or  property  than  the 
King  could  command,  he  was  by  necessity  com- 
pelled to  call  upon  his  subjects  to  aid  him  by 
contributions  from  their  substance.  This  he 
did  by  calling  together  certain  prominent  and 
leading  men  in  the  country  who  represented 
their  own  classes  and  the  citizens  of  the  towns, 
who  voted  a  voluntary  supply,  or  contribution, 
or  subsidy  (for  it  was  called  by  all  of  these 
names),  which  they  appropriated  to  the  support 
of  the  King  and  his  government.  These  votes 
and  gifts  of  the  Commons  they  were  very  jeal- 
ous about.  They  would  not  permit  the  King 
himself  to  levy  these  taxes  or  contributions 
without  their  consent  given  in  public  in  solemn 
form ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  revolu- 
tion in  which  King  Charles  lost  his  life  was  the 
result  of  an  attempt  on  his  part  to  do  this. 
Neither  would  they  permit  the  House  of  Lords 
to  vote  these  taxes  or  supplies.  Hence,  as  the 
necessity  for  resorting  to  the  Commons  for  the 
support  of  the  government  grew  greater  and 
greater,  the  tenacity  with  which  they  clung  to 
the  right  to  have  this  done  by  their  own  volun- 
tary action  became  stronger  and  stronger.^ 


^  The  Commons,  through  its  nominees,  tlie  ministry,  has  ab- 
sorbed the  greater  part  of  the  power  of  the  Crown,  and  more  and 
more  reduced  the  other  House  to  a  position  of  secondary  impor- 
tance. 
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These  contributions  were  at  first  voted  at  lkctdbb  iv. 
considerable  intervals,  and  the  bill  or  law  byj^^^g^j^ 
irhich  they  were  given  was  both  a  bill  to  raise  and  American 

1    1  •    i      .  i_    i  T_        practice  in  this 

revenue  and  to  appropriate  that  revenue  when  matter, 
raised.  They,  therefore,  came  to  be  called  ap- 
propriations, or  bills  of  supply,  and  perhaps 
reyenue  bills.  They  have  retained  that  name 
to  the  present  time  in  England,  as  well  as  in 
most  of  the  States  of  the  Federal  Union.  The 
urnual  appropriation  bills  in  Great  Britain,  and 
in  this  country  in  most  of  the  States,  are  called 

•  ** bills  of  supply."  In  England  a  familiar  term 
also  is  "  The  Budget,"  and  this  budget,  while 
voting  the  money  necessary  for  the  support  of 
the  Government,  almost  always  contains  some 
modification  of  the  system  of  taxation ;  they  are 
united  together,  and  they  are  in  fact  bills  which 
appropriate  the  money,  and  establish  the  sources 
at  the  same  time  from  which  it  shall  be  raised. 
It  is  undoubtedly  in  analogy  to  tliat  system,  as 
famishing  the  true  meaning  of  this  clause  of 
the  Constitution,  that  the  phrase  "  bills  for  rais- 
ing revenue  "  in  that  instrument  has  come  to  be 
construed  to  include  both  bills  of  appropriation 
and  bills  for  establishing  or  raising  revenue ; 
although  they  may  be  very  different  in  character, 
wd  the  bill  for  an  appropriation  may  contain 
^  element  incident  to  the  raising  of  revenue. 

It  is  singular  that  so  little  comment  is  to  be 
found  upon  this  clause  of  the  Constitution  by 
those  who  have  made  that  instrument  the  sub- 
]^  of  their  copsideration ;  and  there  is  but  little 
Kference  to  it  in  the  debates  of  the  two  Houses 
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Election  of  Presi- 
dent when  there 
is  no  election  by 
the  people. 


of  Congress  or  in  the  discussions  at  the  time  the 
Constitution  was  framed  and  adopted.  It  seems  to 
have  been  assumed,  and  probably  a  hundred  yean 
ago  it  was  the  usual  custom,  that  appropriation 
bills  were  accompanied  by  more  or  less  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  of  the  means  of  raising  reve- 
nue. But  at  the  present  time,  under  our  settled 
system  of  financial  operation,  although  there  iBj 
of  course,  a  necessity  for  regulating  the  expen- 
ditures of  the  Government  and  therefore  prepa^ 
mg  the  appropriation  bills  to  meet  its  expenses 
according  to  the  means  which  are  at  the  com- 
mand of  Congress,  there  is,  in  fact,  a  very  re- 
mote connection  between  a  bill  for  the  raiung 
of  revenue  and  the  ordinary  bills  appropriating 
the  revenue  already  raised  to  the  support  of  the 
Government. 

In  some  respects  the  most  important  duty, 
devolved  upon  the  House  of  Representatives 
exclusively  by  the  Constitution,  is  that  wluch 
was  originally  found  in  Article  II,  section  1, 
paragraph  3,  of  that  instrument,  but  for  which 
the  Twelfth  Article  of  the  amendments  has  since 
been  substituted.  This  Article,  after  amending 
in  some  respects  the  clumsy  provision  as  i1 
originally  stood  concerning  the  appointment  o! 
electors,  and  their  choice  of  a  President,  declarei 
that  "  the  person  having  the  greatest  number  o: 
votes  for  President  shall  be  the  President,  if  sucl 
number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  o 
electors  appointed,  and  if  no  person  have  sucl 
majority,  then,  from  the  persons  having  th< 
highest  numbers,  not  exceeding  three,  on  the  lis 
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)f  those  voted  for  as  President,  the  House  of  lbcturb  iv. 
Bepresentatives    shall   choose   immediately,   by  S^fwhen  t^J" 
ballot,  the   President.      But   in   choosing    the  is  no  election  by 
President,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  States,  *^®  ^^*®^^®" 
the  representation  from  each  State  having  one 
vote ;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of 
ft  member  or  members  from  two-thirds  of  the 
States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be 
necessary  to  a  choice.     And  if  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  not  choose  a  President,  when- 
ever the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve  upon  them, 
before  the  fourth  day  of  March  next  following, 
then  the  Vice-President  shall  act  as  President,  as 
in  case  of  the  death,  or  other  constitutional  dis- 
ability of  the  President." 

As  this  provision  stood  in  the  original  Consti- 
tution, each  elector  cast  two  votes,  and  the  per- 
son receiving  the  largest  number  of  such  votes 
was  to  be  President,  and  the  one  the  next  largest 
was  to  be  Vice-President.  This  made  no  pro- 
vision for  distinctive  votes  for  President  and 
for  Vice-President,  the  result  of  which  was  that 
at  the  end  of  President  John  Adams'  administra- 
tion, when  the  electors  came  to  cast  their  votes, 
H  was  found  that  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Burr  had 
«n  equal  number  of  votes,  though  it  has  been 
wid  that  in  the  popular  canvass  which  resulted 
in  the  election  of  these  electors,  it  had  always 
been  understood  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  supported 
far  President  by  those  who  voted  for  Mr.  Burr 
M  Vice-President.  The  result,  however,  of  this 
tie  was  that  the  election  went  to  the  House  of 
fiqKreaentatives  under  the  provision  in  the  orig- 
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of  Congress  or  in  the  discussions  at  the  time  the 
Constitution  was  framed  and  adopted.  It  seems  to 
have  been  assumed,  and  probably  a  hundred  years 
ago  it  was  the  usual  custom,  that  appropriation 
bills  were  accompanied  by  more  or  less  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  of  the  means  of  raising  reve- 
nue. But  at  the  present  time,  under  our  settled 
system  of  financial  operation,  although  there  is, 
of  course,  a  necessity  for  regulating  the  expen- 
ditures of  the  Government  and  therefore  prepar- 
ing the  appropriation  bills  to  meet  its  expenses 
according  to  the  means  which  are  at  the  com-  • 
mand  of  Congress,  there  is,  in  fact,  a  very  re- 
mote  connection  between  a  bill  for  the  raising 
of  revenue  and  the  ordinary  bills  appropriatmg 
the  revenue  already  raised  to  the  support  of  the 
Government. 

In  some  respects  the  most  important  duty, 
devolved  upon  the  House  of  Representatives 
exclusively  by  the  Constitution,  is  that  which 
was  originally  found  in  Article  II,  section  1, 
paragraph  3,  of  that  instrument,  but  for  which 
the  Twelfth  Article  of  the  amendments  has  since 
been  substituted.  This  Article,  after  amending 
in  some  respects  the  clumsy  provision  as  it 
originally  stood  concerning  the  appointment  of 
electors,  and  their  choice  of  a  President,  declares 
that  "  the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  for  President  shall  be  the  President,  if  such 
number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
electors  appointed,  and  if  no  person  have  such 
majority,  then,  from  the  persons  having  the 
highest  numbers,  not  exceeding  three,  on  the  list 
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of  those  voted  for  as  President,  the  House  of  lecture  iv. 
Representatives    shall   choose   immediately,   by  l?^®f ^''^  ^' ^** 

^  ^  ^  J  7       */  dent  when  there 

ballot,  the  President.  But  in  choosing  the  is  no  election  by 
President,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  States,  *^®  ^^^^®* 
the  representation  from  each  State  having  one 
vote ;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of 
a  member  or  members  from  two-thirds  of  the 
States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be 
necessary  to  a  choice.  And  if  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  not  choose  a  President,  when- 
ever the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve  upon  them, 
before  the  fourth  day  of  March  next  following, 
then  the  Vice-President  shall  act  as  President,  as 
in  case  of  the  death,  or  other  constitutional  dis- 
ability of  the  President." 

As  this  provision  stood  in  the  original  Consti- 
tution, each  elector  cast  two  votes,  and  the  per- 
son receiving  the  largest  number  of  such  votes 
was  to  be  President,  and  the  one  the  next  largest 
was  to  be  Vice-President.  This  made  no  pro- 
vision for  distinctive  votes  for  President  and 
for  Vice-President,  the  result  of  which  was  that 
at  the  end  of  President  John  Adams'  administra- 
tion, when  the  electors  came  to  cast  their  votes, 
it  was  found  that  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Burr  had 
an  equal  number  of  votes,  though  it  has  been 
said  that  in  the  popular  canvass  which  resulted 
in  the  election  of  these  electors,  it  had  always 
been  understood  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  supported 
for  President  by  those  who  voted  for  Mr.  Burr 
as  Vice-President.  The  result,  however,  of  this 
tie  was  that  the  election  went  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  under  the  provision  in  the  orig- 
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lbcturk  IV.      inal  Constitution,  and  not  under  the  ones  which 
Election  of  Presi-  ^^  ^^^^  fl^gj.  ^^^^^  f^^j^^  ^he  Twelfth  Article  of 

dent  when  there  "^ 

is  no  election  by   the  amendments,  and  a  long  and  bitter  contest 
the  people.  ensued  in  that  body  before   Mr.  Jefferson  was 

finally  elected  President,  and   Mr.  Burr  Vice- 
President. 

A  similar  event  under  this  Twelfth  Article 
occurred  at  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Monroe's  ad- 
ministration, when  neither  of  the  candidates  who 
were  voted  for  by  the  electors  received  a  major- 
ity of  the  electoral  votes.  General  Jackson 
received  a  plurality ;  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams 
received  the  next  highest  number,  and  then 
came  Mr.  Crawford  and  Mr.  Clay.  The  election 
by  the  House,  taken  by  States,  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  Mr.  Adams. 

Although  this  mode  of  electing  a  President, 
by  which,  as  in  the  case  last  cited,  the  plurality 
of  the  electoral  vote  and  a  very  large  plurality 
of  the  popular  vote  was  for  one  man,  while 
another  was  elected  President  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  has  never  met  with  general 
public  approval,  yet  it  remains  unaltered  in  the 
objectionable  feature  mentioned,  and  but  little 
effort  has  ever  been  made  to  change  it.  In  fact 
the  whole  subject  of  the  manner  of  electing  a 
President  has  never  been  satisfactory  to  the 
general  public,  and  only  the  difficulty  of  propos- 
ing a  system  which  would  meet  with  the  gen- 
eral approval  of  the  States,  to  which  it  would, 
have  to  be  submitted,  has  prevented  some  mate- 
rial modification  of  it.  The  manner  of  counting 
the  votes  is  left  ambiguous  in  many  respects. 
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and  in  the  case  of   the   contest   between   Mr.  L»rruRs  iv. 
Hayes  and  Mr.  TOden  was  a  subject  of  great  f^^° '''^"*^- 

•'^  ,  JO  dent  when  there 

anxiety  and  even  danger  from  a  public  disturb-  la  no  election  by 
ance  of  the  peace,  which  was  only  averted  by  ^*  i*®p^- 
the  novel  expedient  of  an  electoral  commission 
to  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  electoral 
votes  cast. 

Reverting  now  to  the  exclusive  powers  vested  separate  powers 
in  the  Senate,  that  which  relates  to  the  selecting  ^'  ^  ®*°*^' 
of  its  officers,  as  found  in  Article  I,  section  3, 
will  be  seen  to  differ  somewhat  from  that  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.     Paragraphs  4,  5  and 
6  read  as  follows :  — 

"  4.  The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  President  of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have 
no  vote,  imless  they  be  equally  divided. 

"  5.  The  Senate  shall  choose  their  other  offi- 
cers, and  also  a  President  pro  tempore,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Vice-President,  or  when  he  shall 
exercise  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States. 

"  6.  The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to 
try  all  impeachments.  When  sitting  for  that 
purpose,  they  shall  be  on  bath  or  affirmation. 
When  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
tried,  the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside ;  and  no 
person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  concur- 
rence of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  presiding  officer  The  vice-Presi- 
of  the  Senate  is  the  Vice-President  of  the  United  ^^^^ 
States,  not  selected  from  among  the  senators, 
nor  by  them,  and  that  his  principal  function  in 
the  scheme  of  the  Government  is  this  duty  of 
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hacTVRK  IV.      presiding  over  the  Senate.     The  office  as  thus 
dwBt.^'*^^'^^"    established  was  probably  supposed  to  be  one  of 

much  dignity  and  of  some  power,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  appointment  of  committees,  stand- 
ing or  others.  The  practice  of  the  Senate,  how- 
ever, for  many  years  past  has  been,  under  the 
domination  of  all  political  parties  in  it,  to  select 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  entire  body  its  com- 
mittees and  their  chairmen.  This  is  altogether 
true  of  the  regular  standing  committees.  If  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  is  ever  authorized 
to  appoint  the  members  of  a  special  committee, 
it  is  by  virtue  of  the  express  delegation  of  that 
power  in  the  resolution  providing  for  such  com- 
mittee. 

The  limited  power  of  the  Vice-President  to 
cast  a  vote  in  the  case  of  an  equal  division  of 
the  Senate  has  been  rarely  called  into  exercise, 
and  the  office  itself,  except  for  the  event  unfor- 
tunately too  often  occurring  in  the  history  of 
our  Government  of  his  succession  to  the  Presi- 
dential office  by  the  death  of  its  incumbent, 
would  be  one  merely  of  dignity  and  respectabil- 
ity. In  the  case  of  the  death  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, or  his  accession  to  the  office  of  President 
of  the  United  States,  or  his  temporary  absence, 
the  Senate  elects  a  president  pro  tempore^  from 
among  its  own  members,  who  exercises  all  the 
functions  of  the  Vice-President  in  relation  to 
that  body,  except  that  of  giving  a  casting  vote 
in  case  of  an  equal  division.  This  he  does  not 
do  because  he  does  not  lose  his  right  to  vote  as 
a,  senator  by  becoming  the  presiding  officer  of 
that  body. 
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One  of  the  most  important  powers  confided  lbcturb  iv. 
to  the  Senate  is  that  of  trying  impeachments.  ^J^^'  ^"p^**^ 
As  already  suggested,  this  power  has  been 
larely  called  into  operation  when  we  consider 
tiiat  it  is  the  only  mode  of  removing  from  his 
place  an  officer  of  the  Government  during  the 
term  of  office  for  which  he  is  elected  or  ap- 
pointed, except  so  far  as  that  power  may  be 
reposed  in  the  President  as  a  part  of  his  power 
of  appointment  to  office.  In  other  cases,  which 
are  by  far  the  .most  numerous,  where  it  would 
be  important  to  remove  an  officer,  it  can  only 
be  done  by  impeachment.  The  result  of  this 
has  been  that  the  expense,  the  delay,  the  cum- 
bersome method  of  the  process  of  impeachment, 
and  the  interference  which  it  causes  with  the 
other  functions  of  the  Senate  while  the  trial 
is  in  progress,  have  all  contributed  to  give 
immunity  to  men  in  high  offices  who  ought  to 
have  been  removed  for  the  good  of  the  service 
to  which  they  belonged. 

The  Senate  in  trying  an  impeachment  sits  as 
a  court,  its  members  take  a  new  oath  or  affir- 
mation as  such,  and  when  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  to  be  tried  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  is  to  be  the  presiding  officer. 
No  conviction  shall  be  had  without  the  concur- 
rence of  two-thirds  of  the  members  pi:iesent,  and 
in  case  of  a  conviction  the  punishment,  if  it  can 
be  called  punishment,  shall  extend  no  further 
than  to  removal  from  office,  and  disqualification 
to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or 
profit,  under  the  United  States  thereafter. 
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lkctubb  IV.  The  uncertainty  as  to  what  must  be  the  nature 

Trial  of  impeach-  ^j  ^Yie  offences  which  will  justify  a  conviction  on 

ments.  ^  ^  . 

trials  of  impeachment  is  another  reason  why  it 
is  so  seldom  resorted  to.  Article  11,  section  4, 
declares  that  "The  President,  Vice-President, 
and  all  civil  officers  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  removed  from  office,  on  impeachment  for,  and 
conviction  of,  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors." 

Treason  and  bribery  are  easily  understood,  but 
no  satisfactory  definition  has  Qver  been  given 
or  generally  accepted  of  the  phrase  "  or  other 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors." 

The  most  important  power  of  the  Senate,  how- 
ever, in  which  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
no  part,  is  that  in  which  it  is  called  to  assist  in 
the  performance  of  functions  properly  executive 
in  connection  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  These  are  the  making  of  treaties,  and 
the  appointments  to  office.  The  second  paragraph 
of  section  2,  of  Article  II,  of  the  Constitution 
joins  the  Senate  and  the  President  in  the  execu- 
tion of  these  two  powers.  It  declares  that  the 
President  "  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  trea- 
ties, provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
concur ;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  ap- 
point ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and 
consuls,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all 
other  officers  of  the  United  States,  whose  appoint- 
ments are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and 
which  shall  be  established  by  law ;  but  the  Con- 
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gress  may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of  such  lectubb  iv. 
inferior  officers   as   they   think  proper,  in  the  ^^'^^  ^"'P'^- 
President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the 
heads  of  departments." 

All  treaties,  therefore,  made  by  this  country  Treaties, 
with  any  foreign  power,  require,  in  the  first 
place,  the  action  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  and  then  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  To  make  this  advice  and  consent 
operative,  two-thirds  of  the  senators  present, 
when  a  treaty  is  passed  upon,  must  concur  in  its 
approval.  The  consent  of  the  Senate  also  is 
necessary,  though  not  requiring  two-thirds  of 
that  body  for  that  purpose,  to  the  confirmation 
of  such  officers  as  shall  be  nominated  to  it  by 
the  President  for  ambassadors,  other  public 
ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States 
whose  appointments  are  not  otherwise  provided 
for,  and  which  shall  be  established  by  law.  It 
will  be  seen  that  this  provision  confers  upon  the 
Senate  a  power  of  the  greatest  importance  and 
magnitude  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Government,  although  it  is  true  that  the  Presi- 
dent in  this  conjoint  action  with  the  Senate  has 
the  initiative.  He  makes  the  treaty  before  it  is 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  consent  thereto, 
and  he  selects  the  individuals  whom  he  will 
nominate  to  office  before  their  names  are  sent  to 
the  Senate  for  its  concurrence.  Although  the 
language  of  the  clause  that  "he  shall  have 
power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,"  would  imply  that 
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LscTURB  IV.      the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  with  a  foreign  nation 
Treaties.  j^  ^j^^  ^^^^  instance,  would  be  an  act  in  which 

the  advice  of  the  Senate  would  be  asked,  and 
though  the  Senate  has  in  a  few  instances  been 
advised  with,  and  has  made  suggestions  concern- 
ing treaties  before  they  were  signed  by  the 
officers  of  the  governments  initiating  them,  yet 
the  practice  has  almost  uniformly  been  that  the 
treaty  has  been  first  reduced  to  form  and  signed 
by  the  ministers  authorized  to  negotiate  it,  be- 
fore it  has  been  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its 
approval. 

The  Senate,  however,  has  exercised  freely  its 
prerogative,  in  cases  where  treaties  have  been 
thus  submitted  to  it,  of  suggesting  amendments 
which  would  put  the  treaty  in  such  form  as  to 
meet  its  views,  or  of  refusing  its  consent  alto- 
gether. The  other  power  of  the  Senate,  to  con- 
firm or  reject  nominations  to  office,  has  also  been 
freely  exercised  and  freely  commented  upon. 
Grave  differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  President  where  such  nominations  are 
rejected.  The  power  conferred  by  this  clause 
of  the  Constitution  is  too  important,  too  far- 
reaching,  and  presents  too  many  questions  of 
magnitude  and  of  every  day  occurrence  to  justify 
me  in  entering  any  further  into  its  consideration 
than  I  have  done  at  this  time. 
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1.   Impedchment 

"  Impeachment  was  taken,  not  directly  from  lbctubb  iv. 
English  usage,  but  rather  from  the  Constitutions  ^i«~^"»«»<^ 
of  Virginia  (1776),  and  Massachusetts  (1780), 
which  had,  no  doubt  following  the  example  of 
England,  established  this  remedy  against  culpa- 
ble oflBcials."  ^     It  is  a  cumbersome  process,  and 
very  apt  to  fail.     A  competent  observer  says 
that  it  "  is  the  .heaviest  piece  of  artillery  in  the 
congressional  arsenal,  but,  because  it  is  so  heavy, 
it  is  unfit  for  ordinary  use.     It  is  like  a  hun- 
dred-ton gun,  which  needs  complex  machinery 
to  bring  it  into  position,  an  enormous  charge  of 
powder  to  fire  it,  and  a  large  mark  to  aim  at. 
Or,  to  vary  the  simile,  impeachment  is  what 
physicians   call  a  heroic  medicine,  an  extreme 
remedy,  proper  to  be  applied  against  an  official 
guilty  of  political  crimes,  but  ill  adapted  for  the 
punishment  of  small  transgressions/'  * 

Seven  persons  have  been  impeached.  Of 
these,  five  were  acquitted ;  one  a  President  of 
the  United  States,  one  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  one  a  District  Judge,  one  a  Senator,  and 

'  Note  2,  Bryce's  American  Commonwealth,  vol.  1,  p.  47. 
*  1  Bryoe^s  American  Commonwealth,  208. 
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Lbcturb  IV. 
Impeachment. 


one  a  Secretary  of  War.     Two  District  Judges 
have  been  convicted.^ 


The  budget. 


2.    The  Budget. 

^^  This  name  is  applied  to  an  account  of  the 
ways  and  means  by  which  a  minister  of  finance 
purposes  to  defray  the  expenditure  of  the  State. 
In  the  United  Kingdom  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, usually  in  April,  lays  before  the  House 
of  Commons  a  statement  of  the  actual  results 
of  revenue  and  expenditure,  in  the  past  finance 
year  ending  March  31,  showing  how  far  his  esti- 
mates have  been  realized,  and  what  surplus  or 
deficit  there  has  been  in  the  income  as  compared 
with  the  expenditure.  This  is  accompanied  by 
another  statement  in  which  the  Chancellor  gives 
an  estimate  of  what  the  produce  of  the  revenue 
may  be  in  the  year  just  entered  upon,  supposing 
the  taxes  and  duties  to  remain  as  they  were  in 
the  past  year,  and  also  an  estimate  of  what  the 
expenditure  will  be  in  the  current  year.  If  the 
estimated  revenue,  after  allowing  for  normal 
increase  of  the  principal  sources  of  income,  be 
less  than  the  estimated  expenditure,  this  is 
deemed  a  case  for  the  imposition  of  some  new, 
or  the  increase  of  some  existing  tax  or  taxes. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  estimated  revenue 
shows  a  large  surplus  over  the  estimated  expen- 
diture, there  is  room  for  remitting  or  reducing 
some  tax  or  taxes,  and  the  extent  of  this  relief 
is  generally  limited  to  the  amount  of  surplus 

1 1  Bryce's  American  Commonwealth,  106,  227. 
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realized  in  the  previous  year.  The  Chancellor  lecturb  iv. 
of  the  Exchequer  has  to  take  Parliament  into  ^^^  ^"'*«*^- 
confidence  on  his  estimates  both  as  regards  reve- 
nue and  expenditure;  and  when  the  taxation 
and  expenditure  obtain  the  assent  of  Parliament, 
the  results  as  thus  adjusted  become  the  final 
budget  estimate  for  the  year."^ 

3.  The  Speaker. 

The  enormous  power  which  the  Speaker  of  The  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  wields  over  the^^^**' 
legislation  of  Congress,  which  Mr.  Justice  Mil- 
ler has  so  forcibly  pointed  out,  is  not  enjoyed 
by  the  presiding  officer  of  that  great  body  in 
England  from  whence  the  office  and  its  title  are 
derived. 

"  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  Speaker  is  a 
member,  elected  to  that  office  at  the  desire  of 
the  Crown,  and  confirmed  by  the  royal  appro- 
bation, given  in  the  House  of  Lords.  A  similar 
office  seems  to  have  existed  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Henry  III,  when  Peter  de  Montfort  signed 
and  sealed  an  answer  of  the  Parliament  to  Pope 
Alexander,  vice  totiics  communitatis ;  but  the 
title  Speaker  was  first  given  to  Sir  T.  Hunger- 
ford,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  presides  over  the 
deliberations  of  the  House,  and  enforces  the 
niles  for  preserving  order ;  he  puts  the  question, 
and  declares  the  determination   of  the  House.  . 

As  the  representative  of  the  House,  he  communi- 

■  ^^-^"^ 

^  Encyclopsodla  Britannica,  tit.  Budget. 
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Lbctubb  IV. 
The  Speaker  of 
the  HduM  of 
Commons. 


Treaties. 


cates  its  resolutions  to  others,  and  conveys  its 
thanks  or  its  censures.  He  is  thus  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  House,  whence  his  title  seems  to  be 
derived.  He  issues  warrants  in  execution  of  the 
orders  of  the  House  for  the  commitment  of 
offenders,  for  the  issue  of  writs,  the  attendance 
of  witnesses,  the  bringing  up  prisoners  in  cus- 
tody, etc.  The  mace  is  borne  before  him  by  the 
sergeant-at-arms  when  he  enters  or  leaves  the 
House;  when  he  is  in  the  chair,  it  is  left  on 
the  table,  and  it  accompanies  him  on  all  State 
occasions.  He  cannot  speak  or  vote  on  any 
question,  but  on  an  equality  of  voices  he  has  the 
casting  vote.  Both  by  ancient  custom  and 
legislative  declaration,  he  is  entitled  to  take 
precedence  of  all  commoners."  * 

4.    Treaties. 

The  treaties  made  by  the  United  States  with 
foreign  powers  have  had  their  full  share  in 
shaping  the  destiny  of  the  nation ;  and  hence 
the  power  in  this  respect  reposed  in  the  Senate 
is  one  of  great  importance. 

In  the  notes  to  Lecture  I,  the  treaties  con- 
cluded before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
were  considered.  It  was  also  seen  that  the 
municipal  operation  of  every  treaty  is  subject  to 
be  modified  or  abrogated  by  legislation  of  Con- 
gress. It  only  remains  to  notice  some  of  the 
principal  treaties,  concluded  under  this  power, 
and  this  notice  of  necessity  must  be  confined  to 
a  few,  and  be  very  brief. 

1  Chambers^  Encyclopsedia,  tit.  Speaker. 
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The  treaty  known  as  Jay's  Treaty  was  the  lectubb  iv. 
most  important  concluded  during  the  adminis- •'^*^'*  ^'®*^^' 
tration  of  President  Washington.     He  found,  on 
becoming  President,  Great  Britain  occupying  all 
the  principal  military  stations  within  our  terri- 
tory  on  our  northern  frontier,  from  Oswego  to 
Detroit,  and  even  penetrating,  with  its  military 
forces,  into  the  interior  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 
Spain  was  in  possession  of  Natchez  and  was  aim- 
ing at  Vicksburg.     The  two  powers  soon  after 
took  up  arms  against  France,  in  the  wars  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  Great  Britain  began  to 
seize,  condemn,  and  confiscate  our  commerce  on 
the  high  seas,  on  frivolous  and  illegal  pretences, 
and  to  drag  American  seamen  from  American 
ships,   and   force    them    into    British    service. 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  was  represented  in 
the  United   States  by  a   rash   and   imprudent 
envoy,  who  was  persistent  in  his  efforts  to  drive 
the  United  States  into  the  controversy  on  the 
side  of  France.     Washington  felt  that  the  coun- 
try needed  rest,  and  was  determined  to  remain 
neutral  if  it  were  possible  to  do  so.     With  this 
view  he  sent  Chief  Justice  Jay  to  London,  to 
settle   matters  with   England.   "Jay   concluded 
there  on  the  19th  of  November,  1794,  the  treaty 
which  has  since  borne  his  name.     It  provided 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  garrisons ;  for 
joint  commissions  to  determine  the  claims  of 
British  subjects  against  the  United  States  and 
of  American  citizens  against  Great  Britain  ;  for 
the  payment  of  the  judgments,  and  for  various 
other  things;   but  it  did  not  provide  for  an 
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lbctubb  iv.      abandonment  by  Great   Britain  of  the   illegal 
Jay's  Treaty.       claims  Under  which  the  acts  complained  of  had 

been  committed.  This  caused  great  excitement 
in  the  United  States,  and  became  the  rallying- 
point  of  those  who  opposed  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty,  and  who  desired  to  force  the  United 
States  into  the  war  on  the  side  of  France. 

The  treaty  was  ratified  however,  and  I  repeat 
here  what  was  said  some  years  ago :  ^^  It  is  the 
judgment  of  history  that,  with  all  its  shortcom- 
ings, it  was  a  wise  measure.  We  came  out  of 
the  war  of  independence  poor ;  with  a  great 
debt ;  with  a  depreciated  paper  currency  emitted 
by  the  States,  and  emitted  by  authority  of  Con- 
gress; with  a  paralyzed  business,  and  with  a 
narrow  ribbon  of  population  along  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic,  of  uncongenial  pursuits,  with  great 
difficulties  of  communication,  and  with  no  com- 
mon historical  traditions  prior  to  the  war.  With 
the  greatest  difficulty,  the  aversion  to  a  stronger 
Central  Government  was  overcome.  The  Con- 
stitution started  its  operation  in  time  of  peace, 
among  a  people,  a  large  minority  of  whom,  if 
not  an  actual  majority,  was  averse  to  it.  Jay's 
Treaty  secured  a  certainty  of  a  longer  time  of  ' 
peace  for  it  to  take  root  and  grow.  If  we  had 
not  concluded  that  treaty,  we  might  have  been 
bound  in  honor  to  go  to  war  with  England  at 
that  time.  I  cannot  see  what  the  result  of  such 
a  war  would  have  been ;  but  I  can  see  that,  by 
putting  off  taking  part  in  the  great  struggle  for 
eighteen  years,  we  secured  precious  time  for  the 
people  to  become  accustomed  and  attached  to 
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the  new  form  of  government,  and  on  this  is  lecturb  iv 
founded  the  opinion  that  the  measure,  however  ^^^'^  Treaty, 
intrinsically  defective,  was  a  wise  turning-point 
in  our  history."^ 

This  treaty  introduced  the  custom  of  interna-  settlement  of  in- 
tional  arbitration  of  private  claims,  which  has  ^/^^Jf^°^*^" 
now  become  so  common.     Some  sixty  years  ago 
it  was  said  by  the  Baron  de  Barante,  in  the 
French  Chamber  of  Peers,  while  discussing  the 
bill  for  the  overdue  instalments  on  the  French 
Convention  of  1831,  that  "the  United  States, 
when  the  laws  of  neutrality  are  violated  with 
respect  to  them,  do  not  go  to  war.  .  .  .  Without 
beginning  hostilities  they  protest,  quietly  present 
their  claims,  and  when  the  time  comes  that  their 
good  will  is  needed,  or  their  friendship  sought, 
they  profit  by  the  occasion,  and  cause  the  settle- 
ment of   the   private   claims,  the   payment  of 
which  had  been  contested  or  deferred."* 

It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  impor- Treaty  cediDg 
tance  of  the  Treaty  of  April  30,  1803,  with  ^^^^ 
France,  ceding  Louisiana.  "  History  fully  justi- 
fies the  wisdom  of  a  measure,  acquiring  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  Jay's  Treaty  and  this 
treaty  had  a  marked  influence  on  the  political 
history  of  the  country.  They  mainly  contrib- 
uted to  wrest  the  Federal  Government  from  the 
hands  of  those  who  favored  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  those 

'  Cyclopedia  of  Political  Science,  etc.,  tit  Treaties  of  the  United 
States. 

'Treaties  and  Conventions,  with  other  powers.  Introductory 
^te,  p.  941,  orig.  ed. 
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Looisiaoa. 


Treaty  of  Ghent. 


Treaty  ceding 
Florida. 


Treaty  ceding 
California. 


who  opposed  it.  They  thus  converted  a  jealous 
and  astute  oligarchy  in  the  South  from  opponents 
into  supporters  of  the  new  form  of  government, 
and  made  it  their  interest  to  preserve  it  during 
the  long  years  that  they  held  power.  When  the 
day  of  change  at  last  came,  the  Constitution  had 
ceased  to  be  an  experiment.  It  had  traditions 
in  the  national  heart  deep  enough  to  protect 
it. 


»i 


The  Treaty  of  Ghent,  signed  December  24, 
1814,  which  made  peace  with  Great  Britain,  is 
remarkable  for  two  things :  First,  that  it  made 
no  provision  for  settling  the  principal  causes  of 
the  war :  Second,  that  by  it  the  United  States 
lost  valuable  rights  in  the  Fisheries.  After 
resisting  Great  Britain's  construction  of  that 
treaty  in  this  respect,  a  construction  in  my 
judgment  manifestly  erroneous,  Mr.  Munroe 
finally  accepted  it  in  the  Treaty  of  1818.  This 
decision  has  been  the  cause  of  much  trouble 
since. 

By  the  Treaty  of  February  22,  1819,  with 
Spain,  we  acquired  the  Floridas;  and  by  the 
Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  terminating  the 
Mexican  War,  we  acquired  California.  The  first 
of  these  treaties  promised,  in  its  operation,  to 
perpetuate  the  power  of  the  slave-holding  States 
in  the  republic,  especially  when  it  was  fortified, 
in  this  respect,  by  the  annexation  of  Texas ;  but 
the  second  operated  to  overcome  the  influence 
of   the  first;   and   to   restore  to  the  non-slave- 

^  Encyclop»dia  of  Political  Science,  etc.,  Ut.  Treatiea  of  the 
United  States. 
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holding  States  the  healthy  influence  of  liberty  lkcturb  iv. 

and  freedom.  Treaty  ceding 

Califoraia. 

The  treaty  known  as  the  Clayton-Bulwer  ciayton-Buiwer 
Treaty,  concluded  in  1850,  dispossessed  Great  ^'^^^^ 
Britain  of  an  important  military,  naval,  and 
political  position  on  the  Isthmus,  at  a  time  when 
the  relative  strength  of  the  two  powers  was 
very  different  from  what  it  is  now ;  and,  as  con- 
strued by  the  United  States,  contains  no  contin- 
uing engagements  to  embarrass  them.  It  made 
possible  the  canal  which  is  now  in  course  of 
construction  across  Nicaragua. 

The  naturalization  treaties  negotiated  by  Mr.  Naturalization 
Bancroft  with  the  several  German  States,  put 
an  end  to  the  feudal  doctrine  of  perpetual  alle- 
giance, and  laid  the  foundation  for  similar  trea- 
ties with  other  States. 

The  Treaty  of  Washington  of  1871  with  Treaty  of  wash- 
Great  Britain  resulted  in  the  settlement  of  the  ^^' 
Alabama  claims  in  accordance  with  the  demands 
of  the  United  States ;  in  the  settlement  of  the 
water  boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
Vancouver  Island  upon  the  line  claimed  by 
the  United  States ;  and  in  an  adjustment  of  the 
Fishery  question,  which  proved  to  be  temporary 
and  unsuccessful. 

During  the  century  several  commercial  treaties  commercial 
have  been  made,  affecting  the  legislation  of  ^' 
Congress  in  regard  to  customs  duties.  As  the 
Constitution  places  this  matter  within  the  con- 
trol of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  origi- 
nate, such  treaties  were  long  received  with 
disfavor  in  the  House.     Recent  legislation,  how- 
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lbgturb  IV.      ever,  seems  to  indicate  a  change  of  opinion  on 
S:— '"^        this  subject,  and  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 

the  House  of  Representatives  to  concede  to  the 
treaty-making  power  the  right  to  settle  the  rates 
of  customs  duties. 

The  settlement  of  international  postal  rates 
by  treaty  or  convention,  and  the  international 
arrangements  for  the  surrender  of  fugitives 
from  justice,  are  modem  applications  of  the 
treaty-making  power  to  produce  most  useful 
results. 


\ 


V. 


THE  POWER  OF  TAXATION.' 


Abtici^  I,  Section  8,  Paragraph  1.  The  Con-  Lbctueb  V. 
gress  shall  have  Power  to  lay  and  collect  Taxes, 
Duties,.  Imposts  and  Excises,  to  pay  the  Debts  and 
provide  for  the  common  Defence  and  general  Wel- 
fare of  the  United  States ;  but  all  Duties,  Imposts 
and  Excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States; 

Article  I,  Section  7,  Paragraph  1.  All  Bills  for 
raising  Revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ;  but  the  Senate  may  propose  or  concur 
with  Amendments  as  on  other  Bills. 

Article  I,  Section  9,  Paragraph  4.  No  Capi- 
tation, or  other  direct,  Tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in 
Proportion  to  the  Census  or  Enumeration  hereinbe- 
fore directed  to  be  taken. 

Article  I,  Section  10,  Paragraph  3.  No  State 
shall,  without  the  Consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  Duty 
of  Tonnage,  etc. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Federal  Government  Powerof  taxation, 
is  one  of  granted  or  conceded  powers.*     This 

^  This  is  Lecture  IV  of  the  Lectures  delivered  before  the  classes 
<rf  the  University  Law  School. 

*  **  The  Government  of  the  United  States  can  claim  no  powers 
^bich  are  not  granted  to  it  by  the  Constitution,  and  the  powers 
*<^^^y  granted  must  be  such  as  are  expressly  given,  or  given  by 
'^^'^Mary  implication."  Story,  J.,  in  Martin  v.  Hunter's  Lessee^ 
1  Wheat  804,  826. 

"Hie  distinction  between  the  power  of  taxation  and  the  power  to 
'^P^late  commerce  existed  before  the  Revolution  ;  the  former  was 
***rted  to  belong  to  the  internal  polity  of  the  Colonies,  while  the 
*tter  was  conceded  to  be  a  proper  exercise  of  the  imperial  authority. 

The  essential  principle  of  the  American  Bevolution  was  that 
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lkctubb  V.        being  so,  even  the  most  cursory  examination  of 
poweroftaratioc^j^^  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  is 

the  great  charter  upon  which  it  was  founded 
and  is  still  carried  on,  will  show  that  among  all 
the  powers  given  by  that  instrument  none  are 
more  important  than  those  vested  in  the  legis- 
lative body,  or  Congress.  Without  attempting 
any  general  or  very  elaborate  exposition  of  all 
those  powers,  let  us  briefly  consider  some  of 
those  most  important  and  useful,  among  which 
your  attention  is  more  particularly  directed  to 
that  of  taxation.^ 

The  first  clause  of  section  8,  of  Article  I, 
declares  that :  — 

they  who  pay  the  taxes  should  control  the  levjring  of  them.  The 
right  is  thus  wedded  to  the  power,  and  representation  and  taxation 
become  correlatives. 

The  principle  was  early  asserted  that  taxation  by  Parliament  in 
any  Colony,  without  its  consent,  was  tyranny.  It  had  been  the 
inspiration  of  Magna  Charta,  and  was  to  be  the  force  which  im- 
pelled the  Colonies  to  the  Reyolution.  The  exclusiye  power  of  tax- 
ation was  claimed  by  Virginia  in  1623;  and  treaty  was  made  with 
the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England  in  March,  1651, 
which  declared  that  the  Virginia  colonists  were  as  free  as  the  Eng- 
lish subjects;  that  their  assembly  should  transact  all  their  own 
affairs,  and  taxes  should  not  be  imposed,  or  forts  or  garrisons  main- 
tained in  that  Colony  without  their  consent.  Massachusetts  asserted 
the  same  doctrine  in  1636,  and  it  was  reiterated  in  other  Colonies. 

^  The  power  is  not  judicial.  Its  collection  may  involve  the 
exercise  of  judicial  and  executive  functions.  Blackwell  on  T4x 
Titles,  26. 

It  is  as  incompetent  for  the  Legislature  to  confer  the  power  to 
tax  upon  the  judiciary  as  upon  the  executive,  ffardenburg  v. 
Kidd,  10  California,  402. 

This  power  of  taxation  belongs  in  this  country  to  the  legislative 
sovereignty,  State  and  national.  It  is  not  only  not  one  of  the 
inherent  powers  of  the  court  to  levy  and  collect  taxes,  but  it  is  an 
invasion  by  the  judiciary  of  the  Federal  government  of  the  legisla- 
tive functions  of  the  State  Government  Heine  v.  Levee  Com- 
missioners, 19  Wall.  665,  661. 
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"  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  lbctubk  v. 
collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  to  pay  ^^^^^^  ®'  ^® 
the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence 
and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States ;  ^  but 
all  duties,  imposts  and  excises  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States." 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  language  is  "  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises," 
and  then  there  comes  a  comma,  after  which  it 
continues,  "to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for 
the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United   States."^    Whether   this   latter  clause 


1  This  langnage  was  not  novel.  Compare  the  objects  of  union 
unong  the  States  as  stated  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  In 
Article  in  it  is  *' for  their  common  defence,  the  security  of  their 
liberties,  and  their  mutual  and  general  welfare.**  In  Article  VIII 
**  all  charges  of  war,  and  all  other  expenses  that  shall  be  incurred 
for  the  common  defence,  or  general  welfare  **  shall  be  defrayed  out 
of  a  common  treasury.  Similar  language  is  used  in  the  Ninth 
Article. 

A  goyemment  ought  to  contain  in  itself  every  power  requisite 
to  the  foil  accomplishment  of  the  objects  committed  to  its  care,  and 
the  complete  execution  of  the  trusts  for  which  it  is  responsible;  free 
from  every  other  control,  but  a  regard  to  the  public  good,  and  to 
the  sense  of  the  people.    The  Federalist,  No.  81  (Hallo well  ed.). 

*  In  the  transcript  of  the  Constitution  as  printed  in  the  Revised 

Statutes,  p.  19,  there  is  only  a  comma  after  the  word  ^*  excises,** 

which  was  the  end  of  the  clause  in  the  first  draft  when  reported  in 

the  convention,  a  semicolon  only  appearing  after  the  following 

word  **  States.**    The  same  is  also  true  of  the  carefully  corrected 

copy  found  in  Hickey*s  Constitution.    It  would  appear,  therefore, 

that  the  proper  value  to  be  attached  to  this  clause  and  its  true 

neaning,  as  intended  by  the  wise  and  learned  framers  of  this 

instimnent,  are  best  exemplified  by  considering  the  latter  part  of 

the  dause  as  a  limitation  upon  the  power  given  by  the  opening 

words.    Story  in  his  work  on  the  Constitution  prints  it  in  the  same 

way,  bat  remarks,  section  012,  that  in  the  revised  draft  in  the  con- 

^wtion  there  was  a  semicolon  and  paragraph  as  in  the  other  cases; 

that  it  ao  stands  now  in  some  copies,  and  it  is  said  so  stands  in  the 

official  copy,  with  a  semicolon  interposed.    In  the  Federalist  this 
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was  put  there  as  a  distinctive  power,  or  as  a 
limitation  upon  the  power  of  taxation,  has  been 
a  question  much  controverted.  Not  being  a  dis- 
tinct clause  by  itself,  it  would  seem  probable 
that  thjBse  words  are  a  limitation  upon  the  pur- 
poses for  which  taxes  may  be  laid  and  collected.^ 
At  one  time  I  did  not  concur  in  this  peculiar 
manner  of  punctuating  this  instrument  by  com- 
mas and  semicolons,  without  a  period  coming 
in  between  the  opening  words  of  this  eighth 
section,  "  Congress  shall  have  power,"  and  the 
eighteenth  clause  with  which  it  concludes.  This 
clause,  however,  in  regard  to  paying  the  debts 
and  providing  for  the  common  defence  and  gen- 
eral welfare,  constitutes  a  proper  qualification 
of  the  power  to  collect  taxes,  and  in  what  may 
be  called  the  same  sentence  is  followed  by  the 
limitation  requiring  all  duties,  excises,  and  im- 

punctaation  is  referred  to,  and,  referring  to  the  complaint  that  the 
langoage  amounts  to  an  anllmited  commission  to  exercise  every 
power  which  may  be  alleged  to  be  necessary,  it  is  asked  '^what 
color  can  the  objection  have  when  the  specification  of  the  objects 
alluded  to  by  these  general  terms  immediately  follows;  and  is  not 
even  separated  by  a  longer  pause  than  a  semicolon?*'  Federal- 
ist, No.  41,  Hallowell  ed. ;  40  Dawson's  ed. 

1  This  view  was  concisely  and  strongly  presented  by  Mr.  JeflFer- 
son  in  his  opinion  on  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  February  15, 
1791.  He  says  :  ^*  To  lay  taxes  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare 
of  the  United  States,  that  is  to  say,  **to  lay  taxes /or  the  purpose 
of  providing  for  the  general  welfare.'*  For  the  laying  of  taxes  is 
the  power,  and  the  general  welfare  the  purpose  for  which  the  power 
is  to  be  exercised.  They  are  not  to  lay  taxes  ad  libitum  for  any 
purpose  they  please  ;  but  only  to  pay  the  debts  or  provide  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Union.  In  like  manner,  they  are  not  to  do  anything 
they  please  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare,  but  only  to  lay  taxes 
for  that  purpose."  7  Jefferson's  Works,  667.  And  the  same  con- 
struction has  been  placed  upon  this  language  by  other  eminent  men 
of  that  period.     Hamilton,  Gerry,  Ellsworth,  and  others. 
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posts  to  be   uniform ;    so   that  it  seems  prob-  lbctubb  v. 
able  that  the  meaning  is  that  Congress  shall  ^JJ^  *"' ^^ 
have  power  to  lay  these  taxes  and  collect  them 
in  order  "  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the 
common  defence  and  general  welfare/'  ^ 

The  importance  in  the  study  of  constitutional  ffistory  of  consti- 
law  of  this  subject  of  the  power  of  taxation,  as  ^^^^^  taxation, 
exercised  by  both  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments, can  hardly  be  overestimated.  It  would 
be  curious  and  interesting  to  examine  into  the 
origin,  growth,  and  progress  of  methods  of  taxa- 
tion as  a  means  of  carrying  on  the  business  of 
government,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  further 
back  than  the  feudal  ages  to  note  the  fact  that 
no  taxes  were  needed  then  to  carry  on  the  pub- 
lic institutions.  The  monarch,  king,  duke,  or 
other  sovereign  of  a  particular  district  or  coun- 
try was  generally  the  owner  of  a  large  propor^ 
tion  of  the  soil.  The  men  who  cultivated  it 
were  his  villeins,  serfs,  or  tenants.  The  theory 
of  English  land  tenures  to-day  is,  that  the  orig- 

1  The  Government  of  the  Union  is  a  Government  of  the  people ; 
it  emanates  from  them ;  its  powers  are  granted  by  them ;  and  are 
to  be  exercised  directly  on  them  and  for  their  benefit.  Though  lim- 
ited in  its  powers,  it  is  supreme  within  its  sphere  of  action.  If  the 
end  be  legitimate,  and  within  the  scope  of  the  Constitution,  all  the 
meanB  which  are  appropriate,  which  are  plainly  adapted  to  that 
end  6r  not  prohibited,  may  constitutionally  be  employed  to  carry 
it  into  effect.     McCuUoch  v.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  316. 

Congress  is  authorized  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  etc.,  to  pay  the 
debts,  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of 
the  United  States.  .  .  .  Congress  is  not  empowered  to  tax  for  those 
purposes  which  are  within  the  exclusive  province  of  the  States. 
QUAionB  y.  Ogden,  0  Wheat.  1,  199. 

Taxation  purely  in  aid  of  personal  or  private  objects  is  beyond 
the  legislative  power  and  an  unauthorized  invasion  of  private  right. 
Uan  AitodatUm  v.  Topeka,  20  Wall.  655,  662. 
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lbcturk  V.        inal  title  is  in  the  king,  and  that  everybody  who 
fuS'Lri  ^^  ^^  interest  m  the  land  is  a  tenant.     There 

is  no  such  thing  known  in  England,  though  it 
may  be  in  some  other  countries,  as  an  allodial 
title ;  that  is,  one  which  is  absolute,  such  as  we 
have  in  this  country,  to  the  ownership  of  the 
soil.*  Out  of  this  fact  come  many  of  the  diffi- 
culties American  students  find  in  regard  to  the 
doctrines  pertaining  to  estates  and  tenancies. 
Our  laws  have  been  freed  from  a  large  part  of 
those  intricacies  and  traditional  requirements, 
which  were  the  outgrowth  of  centuries  of  devel- 
opment among  our  English  ancestors  regarding 
the  holding  of  land,  but  their  influence  still  em- 
barrasses our  judicial  system. 

A  sovereign  who  owned  all  the  land  of  a  coun- 
try, and  who  could  impose  such  terms  as  he 
pleased  on  the  people  who  cultivated  it,  naturally 
did  not  need  any  taxes,  in  the  ordinary  use  of 
that  term.  It  was  customary,  however,  to  take 
rents,  and  generally  services,  in  addition  to  the 
revenues  derived  by  the  prince  from  his  own 
large  domain,  which  was  cultivated  by  his  own 
servants.  He  was  also  attended  by  a  retinue  of 
followers,  his  feudatories,  sub-tenants,  or  lords, 
who  each  had  their  following.     War  was  made 


1  In  England  all  land  is  held  mediately  or  immediately  of  the 
king,  and  there  is  no  allodial  tenure.  The  greatest  dominion  rec- 
ognized over  property  by  the  English  law  is  expressed  by  the  words 
"tenancy  in  fee  simple."  In  America,  however,  the  title  of  land 
is  essentially  allodial.  In  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut, 
Virginia,  Michigan,  and  perhaps  other  States,  lands  have  been 
declared  to  be  allodial  and  free  from  every  vestige  of  feudal  tenure. 
4  Kent.  Com.  2. 
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by  the  prince  calling  on  those  who  owed  him  lktob«  v. 
allegiance  to  come  forward  with  their  followers,  ^^i^^Xu' 
and  by  thus  joining  together  their  forces  form 
an  army  with  which  the  sovereign  could  take 
the  field.  Many  a  kingdom  was  won  or  lost  by 
the  failure  of  the  feudatory  chiefs  to  come  for- 
ward to  fight  in  response  to  such  a  call.  Each 
waa  generally  expected  to  bear  his  own  ex- 
penses, while  the  cost  of  the  Central  Govern- 
ment the  king  paid  himself.  He  was,  indeed, 
but  little  more  than  a  superior  chief. 

We  cannot,  however,  trace  the  history  ofoarproWdoM 
those  customs  farther  at  this  time  than  to  say,  g"^'**  ^""° 
that  the  great  revolution  in  England,  by  which 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  people  were 
finally  established,  wherein  Charles  I  lost  his 
head  and  James  II  had  to  flee  the  country,  was 
caused  by  a  question  of  taxation.  The  old 
methods,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  for 
getting  the  means  of  maintaining  the  public 
authority  had  become  Exhausted.  The  king 
had  not  soil  or  country  enough  to  furnish  means 
for  his  proper  support,  and  that  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  so  he  had  gradually  come  to  receive 
assistance  from  the  people  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons voting  him  certain  concessions,  as  they 
called  them,  out  of  the  wealth  of  the  country 
every  two  or  three  years,  which  was  called  their 
tree  offering. 

This  waa  the  free  offering  of  the  Commons 
and  not  of  the  Lords. 

This  fact  is  the  origin  of  that  provision  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  declare 
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Lbctitrb  V. 
Oar  proTisions 
derived  from 
England. 


ing  that  ^^  all  bills '  for  raising  revenue  shall 
originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives " 
(Art.  I,  sec.  7,  par.  1),  which  body,  under  our 
political  system,  may  be  compared  with  the 
English  House  of  Commons.  That  more  nearly 
representative  and  popular  body,  in  comparison 
with  the  House  of  Lords,  was  very  jealous  of 
its  dignity  and  prerogatives.  The  Commons, 
claiming  to  represent  the  people,  said,  in  effect, 
that  what  they  gave  to  support  the  government 
was  their  money ;  that  the  prince  could  not  get 
it  unless  they  voted  it,  and  that  they  did  not 
propose  to  allow  the  Lords  to  originate  a  bill 
declaring  that  they  raised  the  money  without 
their  assistance.^ 

Questions  growing  out  of  taxation,  the  meth- 
ods by  which  it  should  be  levied,  and  its  col- 
lection enforced,  have  always  been  troublesome, 
and  they  have  frequently  led  to  public  disturb- 
ances and  even  to  prolonged  wars.  Out  of  the 
taxation  of  tea,  and  the  taxation  by  means  of 
stamps,  imposed  upon  the  American  Colonies  by 
Great  Britain,  arose  the  difficulties  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  revolution  that  secured  their  inde- 
pendence. But  after  a  while  it  came  to  be 
understood,  at  least  in  all  civilized  nations,  that 
government  must  be  carried  on,  not  by  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  domain  of  the  soverr 
eign  or  money  belonging  to  him,  but  by  contri- 

1  All  bills  for  granting  money  must  have  their  beginning  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  the  Lords  cannot  take  this  object  into  their 
consideration  but  in  consequence  of  a  bill  presented  to  them  by  the 
latter.    De  Lohne,  Constitution  of  England,  p.  59,  ed.  London,  1834. 
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butions  from  the  people.  A  tax  is  a  contribution,  lecturb  v. 
and  the  modern  and  free  governments  organized  drri^^^*^*" 
for  the   benefit  of   society,  must  depend  upon  England, 
them  for  their  support.     The  definition  by  both 
Webster  and  Story  is  that  "  a  tax  is  a  contribu- 
tion imposed  by  govemmeirt  on  individuals  for 
the  service  of  the  State."  ^ 

When,  therefore,  the  members  of  the  conven- 
tion assembled  from  the  various  States,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  an  organic  law  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  new  nation,  which  was  intended 
to  be  permanent  in  its  character,  the  very  first 
power  that  they  conferred  upon  Congress  was 
that  of  laying  and  collecting .  taxes,  duties,  im- 
posts, and  excises,  for  the  purpose  (if  it  may  be 
so  construed)  of  pajdng  the  debts  and  providing 
for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare. 
It  will  be  observed  that  it  does  not  say  "all 
taxes,"  because  in  another  clause  of  the  same 
instrument  it  is  said  that  "no  capitation,  or 
other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  propor- 
tion to  the  census  or  enumeration,"  directed  to 
be  taken.  Art.  I,  sec.  9,  par.  4.  It  has  been 
a  troublesome  question  to  determine  what  was 

^  Taxes  are  defined  as  being  the  enforced  proportional  contri- 
bation  of  persons  and  property,  levied  by  the  authority  of  the  State 
for  the  support  of  the  government,  and  for  all  public  needs.  They 
are  the  property  of  the  citizen,  demanded  and  received  by  the 
government  to  be  disposed  of  to  enable  it  to  carry  into  effect  its 
mandates,  and  to  discharge  its  manifold  functions.  Cooley  on 
Taxation,  1. 

The  power  to  tax  is  granted  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people, 

.   and  none  have  any  right  to  complain  if  the  power  is  fairly  exercised 

and  the  proceeds  properly  applied  to  discharge  the  obligations  for 

which  the  taxes  were  imposed.  —  North  Missouri  Bailroad  Co.  v. 

Maguire^  20  Wall  46,  60. 
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Oor  proTisions 
derived  from 
England. 
CapitaUooUx. 


Direct  tax. 


meant  by  the  expression  "direct  taxes"  as  dis- 
tinguished from  other  taxes. 

A  "  capitation  tax "  is,  of  course,  so  much  a 
head,  and  must  be  levied  according  to  the  popu- 
lation, as  determined  by  the  census.  It  can  be 
levied  in  no  other  way.  But  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  determine  what  is  a  "direct  tax." 

The  question  has  been  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  several  times,  and 
has  been  the  subject  of  comment  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  One  principle  upon  which  all 
have  agreed  is,  that  a  direct  tax  must  be  made 
upon  each  State  in  proportion  to  its  population. 
When  a  direct  tax  is  laid,  as  was  done  in  the 
beginning  of  the  late  war,  and  was  the  case 
shortly  after  the  organization  of  our  Govern- 
ment, the  amount  of  money  to  be  raised  is  first 
ascertained,  then  the  population  of  each  State  is 
taken,  according  to  the  last  census,  after  which 
it  is  a  simple  matter  of  division  to  find  out  the 
proportion  or  quota  due  from  each  State.  A 
statute  is  then  passed,  declaring  that  each  State 
shall  pay  to  the  Federal  Government  so  much 
money,  according  to  their  ascertained  proportion 
of  the  whole  amount  which  it  is  proposed  to 
raise. 

But  suppose  the  State  does  not  pay  it  ?  In  re- 
ganl  to  this  it  may  be  said  that  in  all  instances 
where  a  direct  tax  has  been  laid,  except  in  the 
case  of  some  of  the  States  engaged  in  the  late 
rebellicm,  the  obligation  has  been  promptly  as- 
sumed, and  each  State  has  taken  its  own  means 
of  collecting  the  sum  for  which  it  was  assessed. 
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This  amount  was  then  paid  into  the  national  Lwmm«  v. 
treasury.  But  during  that  contest  the  States  "'*'' ""^ 
that  did  not  sympathize  with  the  loyal  side  did 
not  want  to  help  the  Federal  Government  by 
raising  money  for  its  use.  Congress,  therefore, 
passed  a  law  appointing  commissioners,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  go  into  those  States  as  fast  as 
they  were  subjugated,  following  up  the  armies, 
and  ascertain  the  value  of  the  landed  estate  as 
reported  by  their  own  tax  officers.  The  assess- 
ment was  then  levied  against  this  real  property, 
and  in  many  cases  it  was  sold  to  pay  th,e  amount 
required.  Growing  out  of  these  transactions 
extensive  controversies  have  arisen  and  many 
auits  to  determine  whether  the  provisions  under 
which  those  things  were  done  were  such  as  to' 
make  the  sales  valid. 

Under  the  provisions  already  quoted  the  ques- 
tion then  came  up  as  to  what  is  a  "direct  tas," 
and  also  upon  what  property  it  is  to  be  levied, 
as  distinguished  from  any  other  tax.  In  regard 
to  this  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  believed 
that  no  other  than  a  capitation  tax,  of  so  much 
per  head,  and  a  land  tax,  is  a  direct  tax  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  All  other  taxes,  except  imposts,  are 
properly  called  excise  taxes.  Direct  taxes,  within 
the  meaning  o^  the  Constitution,  are  only  capi- 
tation taxes  as  e^ressed  in  that  instrument, 
and  taxes  on  real  estate.' 

'  Stringer  t.  UnO^  Slatea,  102  U.  S.  I>86. 

Mr.  Jiutice  Chase  salt)  in  1T»«:  >'I  am  inclined  to  think,  bat 
ol  this  I  do  not  give  a  judicial  opinion,  that  the  direct  taxes  con. 
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lbcturb  y.  An  excise  tax  is  one  which  is  assessed  upon 

Excise  tax,         some  article  of  personal  property,  or  money,  or 

something  which  is  exhausted  in  the  use.  It  is 
one  which  from  its  essence  and  nature  must  be 
paid  in  fact  by  the  buyer,  or  the  last  man  who 
buys  and  uses  the  property,  because  whoever  has 
it  at  the  time  when  the  tax  is  levied  upon  it 
adds  that  amount  to  the  selling  price  when  he 
comes  to  dispose  of  it,  until  the  property  is  con- 
sumed. It  is  a  tax  upon  consumption.  It  was 
at  one  time  doubted  by  some  whether  the  late 
income  tax  was  an  excise  or  a  direct  tax,  and 
a  case  to  test  this  question  was  taken  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  It  was, 
however,  abandoned.  It  is  now  entirely  clear 
that  the  former  view  was  the  correct  one,  and 

A  tax  on  incomes  that  the  amouut  asscsscd  upon  incomes  was  in 

an  excise  tax.      q^^  nature  of  an  excise  tax. 

The  next  words  of  the  phrase  under  discussion 
are  "  duties,  imposts,  and  excises."  ^     The  first 

templated  by  the  Constitution,  are  only  two ;  namely,  the  capitation 
or  poll  tax,  simply  without  regard  to  property,  profession,  or  any 
other  circumstance ;  and  a  tax  on  land.  I  doubt  whether  a  tax  by 
a  general  assessment  of  personal  property  within  the  United  States 
is  Included  within  the  term  direct  taxes.' '  The  same  opinion  was 
expressed  by  Mr.  Justice  Paterson.  In  that  case  it  was  decided 
that  a  tax  on  carriages  was  not  a  direct  tax.  Hylton  v.  United 
States,  3  Dall.  171,  176. 

A  tax  on  the  income  of  an  insurance  company  has  been  held 
not  to  be  a  direct  tax,  but  a  duty  or  excis#  Pttciftc  Ins,  Co.  v. 
Soule,  7  Wall.  433,  444. 

A  tax  of  ten  per  centum  upon  the  circulation  of  State  banks  was 
held  not  to  be  a  direct  tax.     Veazie  Bank  v.  Fenno,  8  Wall.  533. 

1  Paterson,  J.,  said:  **  What  is  the  natural  and  common  or 
technical  and  appropriate  meaning  of  the  words  duty  and  excise, 
it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain.  They  present  no  clear  and  praise  idea 
to  the  mind.  Different  persons  will  annex  different  significations 
to  the  terms."     Uylton  v.  United  States,  3  DalL  171,  176. 
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two,  SO  far  as  this   Constitution   is   concerned,  lkctubx  v. 

A  tax  on  ina 
an  excise  tax. 


may  be  considered  as  implying  the  same  thing,  ^  ^  ^"  *°^"~ 


except  that  the  word  "imposts"  means  more 
properly  a  duty  or  tax  upon  goods  imported  from 
abroad,  whereas  there  might  be  exports,  a  tax 
upon  which  would  be  a  duty.  The  Constitution, 
however,  in  another  place  forbids  the  Federal 
Government  levying  any  tax  or  duty  upon  arti- 
cles exported  from  any  State  (Art.  I,  sec.  9, 
par.  5.),  so  that  there  can  be  no  tax  upon  exports, 
and  the  words  "  duties  "  and  "  imposts  "  practi- 
cally mean  the  same  thing. 

"All  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,"  or  all  taxes  uniformity  of 
that  are  not  direct,  are  required  to  be  "  uniform  **^**®°- 
throughout  the  United  States."     What  is  meant 
by  that  word  "  uniform "  has  become  a  matter 
of  very  great  importance,  because  the  States  have 
b^un,  of  late  years,  to  adopt  that  principle  in 
iheir  constitutions,  and   to   require  that   their 
taxes  shall  be  levied  with  regard  to  the  restric- 
tion of  uniformity.     So  that  the  question  has 
frequently  arisen  as  to  what  was  a  proper  defini- 
tion of  that  term. 

Does  it  mean  that  all  property  that  is  taxed 
shall  be  at  the  same  rate  or  ratio  ?  That  would 
perhaps  be  a  natural  inference  at  first  thought. 
That  is,  if  horses,  wagons,  and  land  are  taxed, 
then  the  same  per  cent  of  value  must  be  assessed 
^pon  the  horses  and  wagons  as  upon  the  land. 
The  result  of  this  principle  would  be  that,  as  a 
very  heavy  rate  is  imposed  upon  whiskey,  any 
other  article  upon  which  it  is  thus  proposed  to 
r^e  a  revenue  would  have  to  be  taxed  in  the 
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lbctubb  V.       same  high  proportion.     This  rate  has  frequently 
tittaSon!^^  *^'      been  as  much  as  two  hundred  per  cent  of  its 

original  value" — much  larger  than  most  articles 
could  bear. 

The  greater  part  of  the  money  that  is  raised 
to  support  the  Government  by  taxation  is  raised 
by  duties  upon  imports  from  abroad.  But  the 
articles  which  are  imported  are  taxed  very  dif- 
ferently. For  example,  silk  may  be  taxed  at 
sixty  cents  on  the  dollar  of  its  value.  Coffee 
may  be  taxed  ten  cents  on  the  dollar  of  its  value. 
Are  these  uniform  ?  If  they  are  not,  then  very 
few  of  our  tax  laws  are  valid. 

We  are,  however,  relieved  from  any  difficulty 
in  regard  to  that  question,  by  the  peculiar  lan- 
guage in  which  the  provision  is  stated,  "  but  all 
taxes,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States."  They  are  not 
required  to  be  uniform  as  between  the  different 
articles  that  are  taxed,  but  uniform  as  between 
the  different  places  and  different  States.  Whis- 
key, for  instance,  shall  not  be  taxed  any  higher 
in  the  State  of  Illinois,  or  Kentucky,  where  so 
much  of  that  article  is  produced,  than  it  is  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  tax  must  be  uniform  on  the 
particular  article ;  and  it  is  uniform  within  the 
meaning  of  the  constitutional  requirement  if  it 
is  made  to  bear  the  same  percentage  over  all  the 
United  States. 

That  is  manifestly  the  meaning  of  this  word, 
as  used  in  this  clause.  The  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution could  not  have  meant  to  say  that  the 
Government,  in  raising  its  revenues,  should  not 
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be  allowed  to  discriminate  between  the  articles  LBcrimB  v. 
which  it  should  tax.  ^^'"^ 

This  conclusion  has  come  to  be  accepted  as 
the  well-settled  construction  of  this  clause  in 
regard  to  uniformity,  and  it  bothers  the  State 
authorities  now  more  than  the  Federal  officers. 
The  people  in  the  States  are  every  day  resisting 
the  collection  of  taxes,  upon  the  ground  that 
they  are  not  uniform,  although  imposed  under 
their  own  statutes.  The  better  opinion  seems 
to  be  that  what  is  meant  by  the  use  of  that  term 
in  such  statutes  is  not  uniformity  as  to  place. 
They  operate  only  upon  one  State,  and  when 
they  use  the  words  "taxes  must  be  uniform," 
they  mean  uniform  with  regard  to  the  subject 
of  the  tax. 

This  has  been  productive  of  some  trouble.     A 
State  might  wish  to  tax  whiskey  and  tobacco 
higher  than  a  man's  plough  or  corn-field ;  and  this 
might  be  prevented  by  confining  the  meaning 
of  this  language  within  too  narrow  bounds.     The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  construction  have, 
however,  been  very  largely  obviated  by  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "uniform,"  which   has  been 
adopted,  holding  that  the  uniformity  must  refer 
to  articles  of  the  same  class.     That  is,  different 
articles  may  be  taxed  at  different  amounts,  pro- 
vided the  rate  is  uniform  on  the   same   class 
everywhere,  with  all  people,  and  at  all  times. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a  license.  If 
everybody  in  any  particular  class  is  required  to 
pay  a  certain  license,  —  if  all  lawyers  are  taxed 
|25  a  year,  if  all  merchants  are  taxed  $100  a 
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Lecture  V.       year,  if  all  saloon-keepers  are  taxed  $200  a  year, 

toxation!^^  ^'      —  *^^^  ^*  ^  Uniform,  because  it  imposes  the  same 

burden  upon  every  man  of  the  same  class,  and 
who  comes  within  the  circle  of  its  well-defined 
limits.  This  interpretation  may  be  a  little 
strained,  but  probably  it  has  arisen  from  the 
necessity  of  enabling  the  Legislature  to  levy 
taxes  according  to  common  sense,  if  not  alto- 
gether with  regard  to  strict  uniformity. 
Limiu  of  the  tax-  One  of  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as  impor- 
ing  power.  taut,  of  the  branches  into  which  this  subject 

naturally  divides,  is  that  in  regard  to  the  limits 
of  the  taxing  power.  In  this  country  it  is  every- 
where  accompanied  by  the  necessity  that  the  tax 
shall  be  imposed  for  .a  public  iLse.  No  State 
government,  nor  that  of  the  United  States,  nor 
any  other  authority  professing  a  regard  for  the 
rights  of  the  people,  is  at  liberty  to  take  money 
out  of  their  pockets  for  any  other  than  a  public 
purpose.  Whenever  it  can  be  discovered  that  a 
tax  is  levied  for  something  that  cannot  properly 
be  called  such,  it  may  be  successfully  resisted  by 
all  the  measures  that  the  law  allows  in  courts  of 
justice.^ 


1  **  The  power  to  tax  is  the  strongest  and  most  pervading  of  all 
the  powers  of  government,  reaching  directly  or  indirectly  to  all 
classes  of  people.  It  was  said  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  the 
case  of  McCuUoch  v.  Afaryland^  4  Wheat.  316,  431,  that  the  power 
to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy.  A  striking  instance  of  the  truth  of 
the  proposition  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  existing  tax  of  ten  per 
cent  imposed  by  the  United  States  on  the  circulation  of  all  other 
banks  than  the  national  banks,  drove  out  of  existence  every  State 
bank  of  circulation  within  a  year  or  two  after  its  passage.  This 
power  can  as  readily  be  employed  against  one  class  of  individuals 
and  in  favor  of  another,  so  as  to  ruin  the  one  class  and  give  onlim- 
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It  is  very  difficult  in  a  general  way,  in  aLBcruwtv. 
government  like  ours,  to  say  in  any  particular  J^j;^^'^"*^'"' 
instance  where  an  act  of  Congress  has  authorized 
a  certain  tax  to  be  levied,  under  which  any 
money  has  been  collected,  paid  into  the  treasury 
of  the  United  States,  and  distributed  under  other 
acts  of  the  legislative  branch  by  its  proper  offi- 
cials, has  been  levied  or  collected  for  any  other 
than  a  public  use.  Sometimes  the  use  may  not 
be  approved  by  sound  public  sentiment ;  never- 
theless it  is  necessary  to  give  the  legislative 
body  the  benefit  of  the  presumption  that  they 
acted  in  the  exercise  of  a  reasonable  discretion, 
when  they  profess  to  have  levied  the  tax  for  a 
public  purpose. 

In  some  cases,  however.  States,  counties,  and 
municipalities,  which  have  a  subordinate  right 
of  taxation,  have  so  far  departed  from  that  prin- 
ciple that  taxes  levied  by  them  have  been  en- 
joined. Perhaps  the  greatest  number  of  contests 
which  have  originated  in  regard  to  this  subject 
have  had  relation  to  taxes  imposed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  in  the  construction  of  railroads. 

ited  wealth  and  prosperity  to  the  other,  if  there  is  no  implied  limi- 
tation of  the  uses  for  which  the  power  may  be  exercised.  To  lay 
with  one  hand  the  iwwer  of  the  Government  on  the  property  of  the 
dtiien,  and  with  the  other  to  bestow  it  upon  favored  individuals  to 
lid  private  enterprises  and  build  up  private  fortunes,  is  none  the 
km  a  robbery  because  it  is  done  under  the  forms  of  law  and  is 
called  taxation.  This  is  not  legislation.  It  is  a  decree  under  legis- 
latire  forma.  .  .  .  We  have  established,  we  think  beyond  cavil, 
that  there  can  be  no  lawful  tax  which  is  not  laid  for  a  public  pur- 
pwey    Loan  Auodation  v.  Topeka,  20  Wall.  655,  664. 

Taxes  are  burdens  or  charges  imposed  by  the  Legislature  upon 
persona  or  proi)erty  to  raise  money  for  public  purposes.  Cooley 
on  ConBtftotional  limitations,  470. 
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Municipal  taxa- 
tion. 


If  a  private  individual  should  ask  the  municipal- 
ity of  Washington  to  levy  a  tax  to  enable  him 
to  build  a  road  from  his  house  out  to  the  Soldier's 
Home,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  which,  when 
completed,  should  belong  to  him,  and  across 
which  he  could  put  up  gates  at  any  time  at  his 
own  pleasure,  everybody  would  see  at  once  that 
it  was  not  for  public  but  for  private  use.  There 
is  not  a  judge  in  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
would  not  enjoin  the  collection  of  a  tax  so 
assessed  and  levied  upon  the  people. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  tax  levied  to  keep  up 
the  streets  and  roads  in  the  city  and  county, 
which  everybody  travels  and  uses,  is  a  tax  for  a 
public  use ;  and  although  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  litigation  in  the  courts  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  rid  of  these  taxes,  and  stubborn  resistr 
ance  made  to  their  collection,  yet  it  has  been 
upon  the  ground  of  their  alleged  inequality  or 
improper  levy  or  assessment ;  not  that  the  Grov- 
emment  had  not  the  authority  to  levy  them  for 
such  public  thoroughfares. 

But  the  main  difficulty  arises  when  we  come 
to  the  case  of  a  corporation,  which  has  built  a 
road  by  the  expenditure  of  its  own  funds.  That 
road  so  built  belongs  to  it,  and  it  has  a  right  to 
compel  everybody  who  travels  over  it  or  uses  it 
to  pay  for  such  service  or  privilege.  This  fare 
which  it  receives  is  its  compensation  therefor, 
and  goes  mto  its  hands  for  its  own  purposes, 
whether  it  be  large  or  small  in  amount.  It  is 
true  that  the  property  which  has  thus  come  into 
existence  belongs  to  the  corporation  in  one  sense, 
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and  yet  in  another  it  is  one  in  which  the  public  lbcture  v. 
have  an  interest.  The  people,  by  whom  the  2^^*^^ 
right  to  construct  such  a  road  must  first  have 
bten  granted,  are  entitled  to  its  use  as  a  high- 
way under  reasonable  regulations  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  of  all  persons  concerned. 
The  corporation  cannot  refuse  to  carry  any  per- 
son who  properly  presents  himself  to  be  carried. 
It  must  maintain  the  usual  and  suitable  means 
of  doing  a  carrying  business.  It  is  generally 
authorized  to  exercise  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  in  order  to  acquire  the  land  on  which 
its  road  may  be  built,  and  although  it  must  pay 
a  reasonable  compensation  therefor,  yet  it  is  a 
public  function  which  cannot  be  exercised  unless 
it  be  authored  by  some  constitutional  provision 
or  the  act  of  some  legislative  body.  It  is,  there- 
fore, said  in  some  senses  to  be  a  public  body, 
and  proposals  to  take  stock  in  it  by  a  State  or  a 
county  are  one  of  the  great  sources  from  which 
controversies  arise. 

Many  such  political  bodies,  in  their  great 
enthusiasm  for  public  improvements,  have  over- 
burdened themselves  with  obligations  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  in  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads, which  they  afterwards  found  it  almost 
impossible  to  meet  when  the  day  of  payment 
arrived.  So  they  sometimes  attempted,  more  or 
less  directly,  to  repudiate  these  debts,  and  one 
of  the  ways  in  which  they  tried  to  do  this  was 
by  alleging  that  the  assessment  of  a  tax  for 
their  liquidation  was  void,  because  it  was  not 
for  a  public  purpose, 
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lkctum  V.  They  said,  in  effect,  that  the  corporation  re- 

uo"n""^  **^  *•**■  ceived  their  money,  collected  its  tolls,  and  appro- 
priated the  profits  growing  out  of  its  business  to 
its  own  private  uses,  such  as  the  payment  K>f 
dividends  to  its  stockholders,  or  the  improve- 
ment of  its  plant.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
municipal  body  alleged  that  the  road  could  not 
have  been  built  without  the  power  of  eminent 
domain,  and  even  when  it  was  built  it  was  not 
permitted  to  retain  absolute  control  of  its  man- 
agement ;  that  it  was  subjected  to  certain  regu- 
lations as  to  the  carriage  and  accommodation 
of  passengers,  as  well  as  its  rates  therefor,  and 
could  not  reject  one  man  and  carry  another  at 
its  own  pleasure,  and  that  it  was  also  bound  to 
keep  its  road  in  good  order ;  tha#  it  was  not, 
in  fact,  for  all  purposes  private  property,  but 
possessing  a  public  character  was  subject  to 
public  supervision.^ 

It  is  now  pretty  well  settled  that  building  a 
railroad  with  money  collected  by  taxation,  by  a 
State,  county,  or  town,  is  an  appropriation  of 
such  a  tax  for  a  public  use,  and  therefore  a  law 
imposing  or  authorizing  it  is  valid.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  contribution  to  build  a  saw  mill, 
or  a  steam  mill,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  was 
not  made  for  a  public  use,  and  a  tax  levied  for 
such  purpose  was  void.^  The  same  question  has 
also  been  discussed  and  decided  in  several  other 
similar  cases.     "  It  must  be  for  a  public  object, 

1  Pittsburgh  d'  Connellsville  Railroad  Co,  v.  SoHthvoestern  Penn- 
sylvania Raihcatj  Co.,  77  Penn.  St.  173. 

«  Loan  Association  v.  Topeka,  20  Wall.  666. 
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clearly   superior  and  paramount,  or  to  which  lectube  v. 
preference  is  expressly  given  by  law  or  the  Con-  ^^^^"^*^  ^^^ 
stitution,  in  order  to  make  the  right  clear  to 
seize  and  condemn  land."  ^ 

The  United  States  being  a  limited  form  of 
government,  one  of  the  restrictions  to  which  it 
is  subject  is  in  regard  to  its  power  to  levy  taxes. 
The  States  may  levy  them  for  a  great  many 
purposes  for  which  Congress  cannot,  because  to 
the  States  belong  all  of  the  powers  not  delegated 
to  Congress.*  Hence,  while  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  has  nowhere  been  amended  by 
any  limitation  of  its  taxing  power,  there  has 
scarcely  been  a  State  constitutional  convention 
in  half  a  century  that  has  not  imposed  some 
restriction  upon  the  power  of  the  State  to  levy 
taxes. 

There  is,  also,  another  matter  concerning  this  umitations  of 
power  of  taxation  that  deserves  attention.  It^^^^'^®'^' 
will  be  noted  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  has  placed  several  limitations  upon  the 
general  power,  and  that  some  of  them  are  im- 
plied. One  of  its  provisions  is  that  neither  the 
President  of  the  United  States  (Art.  II,  sec.  1, 
par.  6),  nor  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  or  inferior 
courts  (Art.  Ill,  sec.  1),  shall  have  his  salary 
diminished  during  the  period  for  which  he  shall 
have  been  elected,  or  during  his  continuance 
m  office.  It  is  very  clear  that  when  Congress, 
during  the  late  war,  levied  an  income  tax,  and 

1  United  States  v.  Chicago,  7  How.  185,  196.   See  also  Pumpelly 
▼.  Green  Bay  Co.,  13  Wall.  166. 

'  Art.  X,  Amendments  to  Constitution. 
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placed  it  as  well  upon  the  salaries  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  judges  of  the  courts  as  those  of 
other  people,  that  it  was  a  diminution  of  them 
to  just  that  extent. 

The  judges  were  patriotic,  however,  and  did 
not  raise  the  question,  although  Chief  Justice 
Taney  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Supreme 
Court  an  opinion  stating  that  it  was  unconsti- 
tutional and  ought  not  to  be  paid.  Yet  every- 
body did  pay  their  taxes,  and  possibly  they  could 
not  have  helped  themselves  if  they  had  tried, 
because  the  accounting  officers  would  have  de- 
ducted the  amount  of  the  tax  from  the  salary 
before  paying  it.  Even  after  the  war  this  tax 
of  five  per  cent  upon  these  salaries  was  deducted 
and  paid.  But  about  that  period  Mr.  Boutwell, 
who  was  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  of  his 
own  accord  took  up  the  question,  intestigated 
it,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  tax  was 
void  so  far  as  these  officers  were  concerned.  He, 
therefore,  returned  the  money  to  the  President 
and  to  each  of  the  judges,  which  had  been  paid 
under  that  statute,  and  this  they  naturally 
thought  was  a  very  fair  judicial  construction 
of  the  constitutional  provisions  relating  to  that 
subject.^ 

■ -  - .. 

1  A  tax  upon  the  salary  of  an  officer^  to  be  deducted  from  what 
would  otherwise  be  payable  as  salary,  is  a  diminution  of  his  com- 
pensation ;  and  in  the  cases  of  the  l^sident  and  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  inferior  courts  of  the  United  States,  such  dimi- 
nution would  fall  within  the  prohibition  of  the  Constitution,  if  the 
act  levying  the  tax  was  enacted  during  the  official  term  of  the  Pres- 
ident or  of  the  judge  affected  thereby.  See  Opinion  of  Attorney 
General  Hoar,  October  2:^,  1869, 13  Opinions  Attorneys  General,  161. 

But  it  is  also  well  settled  that  an  act  reducing  the  compensation 
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But  the  main  limitations  upon  the  power  of  lecturb  v. 
taxation,  found  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  l^"!'!'^?""  ^" 

'  tajuDg  power  of 

States,  are  upon  the  States.  One  of  these  is  that  the  states 
"  no  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress, 
lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports, 
except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
executing  its  inspection  laws."  Art.  I,  sec.  10, 
par.  2} 

The  several  States  just  after  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  commenced  with  almost  a 
fury  to  tax  everything  belonging  to  any  other 
State  that  came  within  their  jurisdiction,  and 
what  is  known  as  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution,  which  declares  that "  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations  and  among  the  several  States,  and  with 
the  Indian  tribes,"  was  the  result  of  the  neces- 
sity of  preventing  each  individual  State  from 
embroiling  itself  in  all  sorts  of  quarrels  in  re- 
gard to  its  commercial  relations  with  its  neigh- 

or  salary  of  a  statutory  officer  is  valid  in  the  absence  of  any  consti- 
tutional prohibition,  although  he  may  have  entered  upon  his  term 
o!  service,  and  that  such  an  act  violates  no  contract  rights.    That 
there  is  no  express  or  implied  contract  for  the  permanence  of  the 
saltffy,  is  shown  by  the  constitutional  provision  making  an  excep- 
tion of  certain  officials,  such  as  the  judges.    Cases  cited  in  Black 
on  Constitutional  Prohibitions,  §§96,  97,  pp.  116,  117.    But  after 
lervices  have  been  rendered  under  a  law,  resolution  or  ordinance, 
which  fixes  the  rate  of  compensation,  there  arises  an  implied  con- 
tnct  to  pay  for  this  service  at  that  rate.    This  contract  is  a  com- 
pleted contract.    Its  obligation  is  perfect  and  rests  on  the  remedies 
which  the  law  itself  gives  for  its  enforcement    Fisk  v.  Jefftnon 
iV>«ce  Jury.  116  U.  S.  131. 

*  It  is  well  settled  that  the  States  cannot  exercise  this  authority 
in  respect  to  any  of  the  instrumentalities  which  the  General  Gov- 
anaient  may  create  for  the  performance  of  its  constitutional  func- 
tions.   Aumin  V.  JZctermen,  7  WaU.  694, 699. 
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bors,  and  going  on  to  pass  statutes  levying  taxes 
of  one  kind  or  another  upon  everything  brought 
within  its  borders.  The  result  of  this  course 
would  have  been  clearly  disastrous  to  the  whole 
people,  as  well  as  to  the  Federal  Government 
that  it  was  proposed  to  erect,  in  place  of  the 
Confederation  under  which  the  Colonies  had 
emerged  from  the  perils  of  war.^ 

The  additional  restriction  relating  to  this  sub- 
ject, besides  that  found  in  the  commerce  clause, 
is  that  above  quoted,  prohibiting  any  State,  with- 
out the  consent  of  Congress,  from  laying  any 
imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports.  This 
language  implies  that  they  may  do  it  if  Congress 
consents.  Such  exceptions  granted  by  that  body 
have  been  of  rare  occurrence.  In  the  early  days 
there  were  a  few  statutes  passed,  giving  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  to  the  imposition  of  limited 
duties  in  order  to  enable  the  States  to  improve 
their  harbors. 

The  same  clause  of  the  Constitution  also  ex- 
cepts by  its  specific  terms  such  as  may  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  executing  the  inspection 
laws  of  the  particular  State,  but  that  has  never 
amounted  to  much,  and  the  only  question  of  any 
importance  that  has  ever  arisen  about  the  taxa- 


1  Tlie  author  of  the  Federalist,  No.  7,  refers  to  the  situation  of 
New  York,  as  compared  with  tliat  of  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey, 
as  affording  an  example  of  the  opportunities  which  some  States 
had  of  rendering  others  tributary  by  commercial  regulations ;  and 
said  that  New  York  would  neither  be  willing  nor  able  to  forego  the 
advantage  of  levying  duties  on  importations,  a  large  part  of  which 
must  necessarily  be  paid  by  the  individuals  of  the  other  two  States 
in  the  capacity  of  consumers. 
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tion  of  imports  or  exports  has  been  whether  the  lecture  v. 
words  applied  to  articles  carried  between  the  ^^'^'^'J"^ 

States.  the  states. 

It  has  been  held  ^  that  the  word  "  imports,"  imports, 
as  used  in  this  clause,  did  not  apply  to  articles 
imported  or  transported  from  one  State  into 
another,  and  that  they  were  not  imports  or  ex- 
ports within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution; 
that  it  only  referred  to  articles  imported  from 
foreign  countries  into  the  United  States.  The 
latter  was  a  case  in  which  Alabama  had  passed 
a  statute  taxing  all  the  whiskey  imported  into 
the  State.  It  was  insisted  that  it  was  an  im- 
port, and  consequently  its  tax  in  that  way  was 
forbidden  by  the  clause  now  under  discussion. 
The  court,  however,  held  that  it  was  not  an 
import,  and  the  tax  was  not  void  for  that  reason. 
A  similar  tax  for  the  same  rate  or  amount  had 
been  levied  upon  all  whiskey  produced  in  Ala- 
bama, and  the  statute  was,  therefore,  not  void 
because  there  was  no  discrimination  against  the 
commerce  of  any  other  State. 

An  important  question  was  also  raised  in  the  The  cotton  tax. 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  regard 
to  the  cotton  tax.  During  the  war  a  tax  was 
imposed  upon  that  staple,  and  about  twenty  mil- 
lions of  dollars  were  raised  by  its  means.  Its 
collection  was  resisted  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
a  tax  upon  exports,  and  the  argument  was  that, 
as  four-fifths  of  all  the  cotton  raised  in  the  coun- 
try was  in   fact  exported,  therefore  a   tax  on 

*  Woodrvffy.  Parham,  8  Wall.  123;  Himon  v.  Lott,  8  Wall 
148. 


commeroe. 
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lkcturb  V.       cotton  was  necessarily  a  tax  on  exports.     The 
The  cotton  tar.     argument  on  the  other  side  was  that  when  the 

cotton  was  actually  exported,  then  any  amount 
levied  upon  it  would  be  a  tax  upon  exports,  but 
that  it  could  not  be  assumed  that  all  the  cotton 
raised  in  this  country  was  to  be  exported. 
Tax  on  intentate      The  Supreme   Court  was  divided  upon   that 

question,  and  it  stood  in  that  way  until  the 
October  Term,  1885,^  when  the  subject  was  again 
discussed,  and  the  following  language  used :  — 

"  Goods,  the  product  of  a  State,  intended  for 
exportation  to  another  State,  are  liable  to  taxa- 
tion as  part  of  the  general  mass  of  property  of 
the  State  of  their  origin,  until  actually  started 
in  coiurse  of  transportation  to  the  State  of  their 
destination,  or  delivered  to  a  common  carrier  for 
that  purpose ;  the  carrying  of  them  to,  and  de- 
positing them  at,  a  depot  for  the  purpose  of 
transportation  is  no  part  of  that  transportation. 

"  When  goods,  the  product  of  a  State,  have 
begun  to  be  transported  from  that  State  to 
another  State,  and  not  till  then,  they  have  be- 
come the  subjects  of  interstate  commerce,  and, 
as  such,  are  subject  to  national  regulation,  and 
cease  to  be  taxable  by  the  State  of  their  origin/' 

This  principle  was  afterwards  reasserted  and 
affirmed.^ 

There  is  another  restriction  of  the  same  class 
that  may  be  noted  in  this  connection,  and  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  comment 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.     It 

1  Coe  V.  ErroU  116  U.  8.  617. 

2  Turpin  v.  Burgess,  117  U.  S.  604. 
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ia  to  be  found  in  the  following  language  :  "  No  Lnmrsa  v. 
State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  CongresB,  lay^^^"""** 
any  duty  of  tonnage."    Art.  I,  sec.  10,  par.  3. 

The  meaning  of  this  expression,  as  may  bexooMgeux. 
gathered  from  the  numerous  decisions  in  that 
court,  undoubtedly  is,  that  vessels  coming  from 
abroad,  or  engaged  in  navigation  among  the 
States,  or  even  if  plying  entirely  within  the 
boundaries  of  and  owned  by  citizens  of  a  single 
State,  shall  not  be  taxed,  as  vessels,  for  the 
privilege  of  navigating  the  inland  waters  of 
the  conntry,  or  coming  into  any  of  its  ports. 
In  State  Tonnage  Tax  Cases,^  the  court  held 
that  "  although  taxes  levied,  as  on  property,  by 
a  State,  upon  vessels  owned  by  its  citizens,  and 
based  on  a  valuation  of  the  same,  are  not  pro- 
hibited by  the  Federal  Constitution,  yet  taxes 
cannot  be  imposed  on  them  by  the  State  at  so 
much  per  ton  of  registered  tonnage."  Such 
taxes  are  within  the  prohibition  of  the  clause 
under  consideration. 

The  word  "  tonnage  "  was  used  by  the  framera 
of  the  Clonstitution,  because  at  that  day  and  time 
it  was  the  customary  mode  of  measuring  the 
value  of  a  ship.  A  vessel  was  said  to  be  of  so 
many  tons  burden,  which  meant  that  it  was 
worth  so  much  money,  carried  so  much  freight, 
and,  therefore,  the  method  generally  adopted  of 
imposing  a  tax  upon  its  tonnage  was  the  readiest 
vay  to  fix  the  amount  which  that  species  of 
property  should  pay.  But  the  Constitution  for- 
bids any  tonnage  tax,  and  so  the  Supreme  Court 
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lbcturk  y.       has  been  called  upon  over  and  over  again  to 

Tonnage  tax.         ^^^j ^^  ^j^^^.  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

After  much  discussion  it  has  about  settled 
down  to  mean  this:  that  if  a  man  living  in 
Louisiana  owns  a  steamboat,  it  is  liable  to  be 
taxed  like  any  other  property  that  he  may  pos- 
sess there,  and  if  a  tax  is  levied  upon  it,  measured 
by  its  capacity,  which  is  called  tonnage,  that  is 
not  a  tonnage  tax.  But  when  a  vessel  enters 
the  port  of  New  Orleans  from  abroad,  or  from 
some  point  up  the  river,  and  lands  at  a  wharf, 
or  moors  out  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and 
the  city  or  State  demands  that  it  shall  pay  a  tax 
for  every  time  that  is  done,  it  is  in  fact  a  tonnage 
tax  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision, because  it  is  a  tax  on  the  privilege  of 
navigating  the  river  and  entering  the  harbor. 
It  cannot  be  evaded  by  not  measuring  it  by  the 
ton,  or  by  calling  it  by  some  other  name.  A 
reasonable  charge  may  be  made  for  services 
actually  rendered,^  but  this  great  privilege  of  the 

1  **  A  charge  for  services  rendered,  or  for  conveniences  provided, 
is  in  no  sense  a  tax  or  a  duty.  It  is  not  a  hindrance  or  impediment  to 
free  navigation.  The  prohibition  to  the  State  against  the  imposition 
of  a  duty  of  tonnage  was  designed  to  guard  against  local  hindrances 
to  trade  and  carriage  by  vessels,  not  to  relieve  them  from  liability 
to  claims  for  assistance  rendered  and  facilities  furnished  for  trade 
and  commerce.  It  Ls  a  tax  or  a  duty  that  is  prohibited :  something 
imposed  by  virtue  of  sovereignty,  not  claimed  in  right  of  proprietor- 
ship. Wharfage  is  of  the  latter  character.  Providing  a  wharf  to 
which  vessels  may  make  fast,  or  at  which  they  may  conveniently 
load  or  unloa<l,  is  rendering  them  a  service.  .  .  .  What  waa 
intended  by  the  second  clause  of  the  tenth  section  of  the  first  article 
was  to  protect  the  freedom  of  commerce  and  nothing  more,  .  .  . 
and  therefore  the  prohibition  should  be  so  construed  as  to  carry 
out  that  intent."     Packet  Co.  v.  Keokuk,  95  U.  8.  80,  84,  87. 

In  a  later  case  the  Supreme  Court  said  that  a  duty  of  tonnage  is 
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free  navigation  by  all  persons  of  the  waters  of  lectubb  v. 
this  country  is  thus  secured  against  interference  ^^^^^^^  ^*^ 
on  the  part  of  the  individual  States  of  the  Union.^ 
In  a  recent  case  decided  in  1886,*  may  be 
found  a  full  review  of  all  the  principal  cases 
upon  this  subject,  together  with  a  full  exposi- 
tion of  the  doctrines  upon  which  this  clause  of 
the  Constitution  rests.  The  State  of  Louisiana 
had  required  by  a  statute  that  each  vessel  pass- 
ing a  quarantine  station  should  pay  a  certain 
fee  for  examination  as  to  her  sanitary  condition. 
This  was  held  to  be  a  part  of  the  quarantine 
system,  and  a  compensation  for  services  rendered 
to  the  vessel,  and  not  a  tax  within  the  meaning 


a  diaige  for  the  privilege  of  entering  or  trading  or  lying  in  a  port 
or  harbor,  while  wharfage  is  a  chaige  for  the  use  of  a  wharf.  They 
are  not  the  same  thing.  Transportation  Co.  v.  Parkeraburg,  107 
U.  S.  691. 

Hie  fi&ct  that  the  rates  of  wharfage  charged  are  graduated  by  the 
size  or  tonnage  of  the  vessel  is  of  no  consequence,  and  does  not 
make  it  a  duty  of  tonnage  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
acts  of  Congress.  Cannon  v.  New  Orleans,  20  Wall  677 ;  Packet 
Co,  V.  CatleUshurg,  106  U.  S.  659. 

1  The  State  of  Illinois  legislated  for  the  construction  of  locks 
on  the  niinois  River,  and  created  a  Board  of  Commissioners  who 
prescribed  certain  tolls  for  the  passage  of  vessels,  which  were  fixed 
at  80  much  per  ton  according  to  the  tonnage  measurement  of  the 
Teasels  and  the  freight  carried.  The  court  held  that  this  was 
limply  a  mode  of  fixing  the  rate  according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel 
and  the  amount  of  property  carried,  and  was  in  no  sense  a  duty  of 
tonnage  within  the  prohibition  of  the  Constitution.  It  said :  *^  A 
doty  of  tonnage  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  is  a  charge 
opcnva  vessel,  according  to  its  tonnage,  as  an  instrument  of  com- 
merce, for  entering  or  leaving  a  port,  or  navigating  the  public 
waters  of  the  country ;  and  the  prohibition  was  designed  to  prevent 
the  States  from  imposing  hindrances  of  this  kind  to  commerce 
eanied  on  by  vessels."    Huse  v.  Glover,  119  U.  S.  643,  549. 

s  Morgan's  Steamship  Co.  v.  Louisiana  Board  of  Health,  118 
U.S.  456.- 
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L.cTu>.  V.       of  the  Constitution  concerning  tonnage  taxes 
Tonn^ux.       i„,po8ed  by  the  States. 

impUed  limita-         In  addition  to  the  specific  restrictions  which 
ti^onatotheuxing  ^^^  g^^  j^^  constitutional  or  statutory  authority, 

there  are  implied  limitations  upon  the  power  of 
taxation  which  grow  out  of  the  nature  of  things. 
It  was  a  terse  statement  of  a  great  truth  which 
was  made  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  the  great 
case,  in  regard  to  the  United  States  Bank,^  that 
the  power  to  tax,  where  unlimited,  involves  the 
power  to  destroy.  This  may  at  first  appear  to 
have  been  a  rather  strong  statement,  but  it  was 
not.  Any  government  or  municipality  possess- 
ing unlimited  power  to  tax  any  property,  any 
business,  or  any  man,  can  drive  that  property, 
that  business,  or  man  out  of  the  community. 
This  is  true,  because  it  can  make  the  tax  equal 
to  all  that  he  earns,  or  all  that  he  is  capable  of 
earning,  or  equal  to  all  the  property  that  he  has. 
So  that  the  Chief  Justice  was  not  stating  it  too 
strongly  when  he  said  that  the  unlimited  power 
of  taxation  was  the  power  to  destroy.* 

This  expression  was  used  in  reference  to  the 
United  States  Bank,  when  the  State  of  Maryland 
undertook  to  tax  its  circulation  ;  for  if  the  State 
could  tax  that  part  of  its  business  at  all,  it  could 
drive  the  bank  out  of  the  State,  at  least  so  far 
as  circulation  was  concerned.  Then  if  the  State 
taxed  the  circulation,  it  could  tax  the  deposits 


1  ^fcCulloch  V.  Maryland,  4  Wheat  316. 

<  The  right  of  taxation,  where  it  exists,  is  necessarily  nnlimited 
in  its  nature.  It  carries  with  it  inherently  the  power  to  emb&rrass 
and  destroy."    Austin  v.  Aldermen,  7  Wall.  694,  699. 
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of  the  bank,  and  could  thus  force  it  to  withdraw  lbcturb  v. 
entirely  from  its  jurisdiction.     That  was  one  of  S  ^  tilr^ing 
the  great  cases  arising  early  in  the  history  of  power, 
the  establishment  of  our  institutions,  in  which 
Tery  important  constitutional  questions  came  up 
for  consideration,  which  it  was  essential  to  the 
future  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  coimtry,  as 
well  as  to  insure  the  perpetuity  of  the  new  Gov- 
emment,  then  only  in  its  experimental  stage, 
should  be  wisely  and  permanently  settled.     It 
was  decided  in  that  case,  that  the  State  had  no 
power  to  tax  the  bank,  because  it  was  ^he  instru- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  a  State  could  not 
tax  anything  which  the  United  States  required 
for  its  use  in  the  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment,  or   ^^any   of    the    constitutional    means 
employed  by  the  Government  of  the  Union  to 
execute  its  constitutional  powers."  ^ 

It  was  also  held  that  the  bonds  of  the  United  iDcome  from 
States  could  not  be  taxed,  such  a  power  being  ^"J^^g^^^  „^ 
inconsistent  with  the  constitutional  power  oi  the  taxable  by  states. 
(xovemment  to  borrow  money,  as  enabling  the 
State  to  exclude  such  securities  from  its  mar- 
kets.*   So  they  are  not  taxed  to-day,  and  cannot 
te  taxed  by  a  State,  even  indirectly  by  a  tax 
on  valuation.'    So  also  of  United  States  notes, 

^  See  MeCuUoch  t.  Maryland,  4  Wheat  316.  The  principle  of 
csempUon  is,  that  the  State  cannot  control  the  National  Govem- 
neat  within  the  sphere  of  its  constitational  powers,  for  there  it 
ii  topieme,  and  cannot  tax  i^  obligations  for  payment  of  money 
^>*Qed  for  purposes  within  that  range  of  powers,  because  such  tax- 
*te  Deoesaarily  implies  the  assertion  of  the  right  to  exercise  such 

OOQtloL 

'  Bank  of  Commerce  v.  New  York,  2  Black,  620. 
^Bank  Tax  Coat,  2  Wall.  200. 
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lbcturb  V.       although  issued  as  currency,  they  are  yet  na- 
b^ndTof  the        ^^oubI  obligations  and  exempt  from  State  taxa- 

United  States  not  tioU.^ 

^ari^of  S^'     Neither  can  any  State  authority  tax  the  sala-  ' 
States  officers  not  ries  or  emoluments   of  officers  of  the  United 
taxa  e  y  ta    .  gj^^^^g^a  ^^  q£  g^j^y  Qf  fj^^  institutions  now  called 

national  banks;  but  Congress  put  into  their 
charters,  originally,  a  provision  permitting  the 
shares  to  be  taxed,  at  the  home  of  the  person 
who  owned  them,  by  including  them  in  the 
valuation  of  the  personal  property  of  the  person 
or  corporation  to  whom  they  belonged,  at  the 
place  where  the  bank  was  located.  (An  act  to 
provide  a  national  currency,  secured  by  a  pledge 
of  the  United  States  bonds,  and  to  provide  for 
the  circulation  and  redemption  thereof.  Ap- 
proved June  3,  1864.')  To  guard  against  the 
destruction  of  the  banks,  however,  by  the  States, 
or  unjust  discrimination  even  in  the  exercise  of 
that  privilege,  it  was  declared  by  that  statute 
that  such  taxes  shall  not  exceed  the  rates  im- 
posed upon  the  shares  in  any  of  the  banks 
organized   under   the    authority   of   the    State 

1  Bank  of  New  York  v.  Supervisors,  7  Wall.  26. 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  said :  *^  The  tax  on  Government  stock  is 
thought,  by  this  court,  to  be  a  tax  on  the  contract,  a  tax  on  the  < 
power  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  and 
consequently  repugnant  to  the  Constitution."     Weston  v.  Ctty  of 
Charleston,  2  Pet.  449,  469. 

'  The  compensation  of  an  officer  of  the  United  States  is  fixed 
by  a  law  made  by  Congress.  It  is  in  its  exclusive  discretion  to 
declare  what  shall  be  given,  and  any  law  of  a  State  imposing  a  tax 
upon  the  office,  diminishing  the  recompense,  is  in  conflict  with  the 
law  of  the  United  States  which  secures  the  allowance  to  the  officer. 
Dobbins  V.  Erie  County  Commissioners,  16  Pet.  436. 

«  13  Stat.  c.  105,  §  41,  pp.  99,  112. 
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where   such   association   was  located,  or  upon  lecture  v. 
Other  moneyed  capital  in   the  hands  of  indi- l^i^^^'j;^^^^^^^ 

viduals.  *  taxable  by  States. 

The  shareholder  is  thus  protected  from  undue 
impositions  by  providing  that  everybody  else, 
under  like  circumstances,  must  be  taxed  as 
much  as  he  is,  or  m  the  same  proportion.  This 
is  fully  considered  in  McCulloch  v.  Maryland j 
supra}  See  also  Oshom  v.  United  States  Bank^ 
and  the  case  of  Weston  v.  Charleston,  supra^  in 
which  the  city  council  of  Charleston  undertook 
to  tax  Gk)vemment  bonds  in  the  hands  of  some 
of  its  citizens.  It  was  there  held  that  this  could 
not  be  done,  because  "  the  American  people  have 
conferred  the  power  of  borrowing  money  on  the 
Government,  and  by  making  that  Government 
supreme,  have  shielded  its  action  in  the  exercise 
of  that  power,  from  the  action  of  the  local  gov- 
ernments. The  grant  of  the  power,  and  the 
declaration  of  supremacy,  is  a  declaration  that 
no  such  distraining  or  controlling  power  shall 
be  exercised." 

A  great  many  decisions  have  been  made  to  set- 
tle this  doctrine.  The  States  have  been  fertile  in 
constantly  devising  many  means  to  tax  banks,  if 
possible,  and  the  recent  volumes  of  reports  of  the 
Supreme  Court  are  full  of  cases  having  relation 
to  such  attempts,  and  the  discussions  which  they 
have  elicited.  One  case  which  may  be  referred 
to  in  this  connection  is  that  of  the  People 
V.  Weaver}    The  State  of  New  York  passed  a 

^ ■  11    I  ^^      ^ — Ml r~ 

1  4  Wheat  316.  »  2  Pet.  449. 

«  9  Wheat  738.  *  100  U.  S.  639. 
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lbcturb  v.  law  declaring  that  whenever  a  man  listed  his 
sSi'^fficl^r? ^  personal  property  for  taxation,  he  might  except 
taxable  by  States.  6ut  of  it  an  ftmount  equal  to  all  the  debts  he 

owed,  which  should  not  be  taxed.  The  Legis- 
lature then  passed  another  law  stating  that  the 
first  should  not  apply  to  shares  of  national  banks. 
This  the  courts  held  to  be  unconstitutional.  If 
the  owner  of  one  or  more  shares  in  a  national 
bank  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  deduct  what  he 
owed  from  the  amount  of  his  taxable  property, 
in  which  those  shares  were  included,  then  other 
persons  could  not  be  allowed  to  take  out  what 
they  owed  in  the  taxation  of  their  personal 
property. 

Indiana  unsuccessfully  tried  the  same  thing,^ 
and  there  have  been  many  attempts  by  different 
States  to  tax  banks  in  violation  of  this  clause  of 
the  Constitution,  and  of  the  statutes  of  the 
United  States.  See  also  Cummings  v.  The 
Merchants^  National  Bank} 
Tax  upon  travel-  There  is  another  rather 'curious  instance  where 
'®"'  the  States  have  been  forbidden,  by  the  decisions 

of  the  courts,  to  use  the  power  of  taxation.  It 
was  first  discussed  in  the  case  of  CrandaU  v. 
Nevada,^  where  the  principle  was  declared  that 
every  man  in  this  broad  country  had  a  r^ht  to 
travel  all  over  it,  for  purposes  of  business  or 
pleasure,  regardless  of  State  lines,  and  that  no 
state  could  levy  a  tax  upon  him  for  that  privi- 
lege. The  State  of  Nevada  attempted  to  com- 
pel certain  transportation  companies  within  its 

1  EvansviUe  Bank  v.  BriUon,  105  U.  S.  322.      «  101  U.  S.  168. 

»  6  WalL  36. 
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bdundaries  to  make  a  report  of  every  passenger  lbcturb  v. 
that  they  carried  through  the  State,  for  each  of  J^  "^^^  ^""^^ 
which  they  were  required  to  pay  one  dollar.  Of 
course  this  was  practically  a  tax  upon  the  pas- 
senger, because  it  was  simply  added  to  his  fare 
by  the  companies.  In  one  instance  the  payment 
was  resisted,  and  the  matter  came  up  in  the 
usual  way  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  where  the  statute  was  declared  to  be 
unconstitutional  and  void.  If  this  had  been  the 
extent  of  the  effect  of  the  declaration  of  this 
principle,  it  would  have  been  comparatively 
unimportant,  for  the  total  amount  collected  by 
the  State  of  Nevada  was  not  very  large ;  but  it 
so  transpired  that  the  State  of  New  Jersey  had 
been  for  many  years  collecting  a  similar  tax 
upon  every  passenger  who  passed  through  that 
State  on  a  railroad,  and  as  the  traffic  was  very 
heavy  the  amount  was  correspondingly  impor- 
tant, almost  enough  in  fact  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  State  government.  But  that  tax  col- 
lapsed with  the  anouncement  of  that  decision, 
and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  collect  it 
since.^ 


1  Another  question  which  has  been  the  subject  of  contention  was 
whether  the  legislature  of  a  State  could  so  relinquish  the  right  to 
impOM  taxes  on  property  within  its  jurisdiction  that  it  could  not 
be  revoked  by  a  future  one.  One  of  the  first  cases  in  which  this 
WIS  considered  was  State  of  New  Jersey  v.  WiUon,  7  Cranch,  104, 
holding  that  a  legislative  act  declaring  certain  lands  which  should 
be  pnichased  for  the  Indians  should  not,  thereafter,  be  subject  to 
tny  tax,  constituted  a  contract  which  could  not  be  rescinded  by  a 
iQbseqoent  legislative  act.  Bradley,  J.,  in  Given  v.  Wright,  117 
U.  8.  648,  855,  says  that  the  Supreme  Court  does  not  feel  disposed 
to  question  that  decision,  although  it  was  held  that  by  acquiescence 


I 

I 
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Lbcturb  V.  for  a  long  period  the  right  to  the  privilege  might  be  lost    Bat  this 

Tax  upon  trarel-   construction  will  be  taken  strictly  against  the  grantee, 
lers.  The  power  of  taxation  is  an  attribute  of  soyereignty  and  is  essen- 

tial to  every  independent  government.  The  whole  community  is 
interested  in  retaining  it  undiminished,  and  has  a  right  to  insist 
that  its  abandonment  ought  not  to  be  presumed  in  a  case  in  which 
the  deliberate  purpose  of  the  State  to  abandon  it  does  not  appear. 
Delaware  Railroad  Tax,  18  Wall.  206.  An  illustration  of  this  rule 
is  found  in  Vicksburg  4tc.  Railroad  Co.  v.  Dennis,  116  U.  S.  665, 
where  the  road  and  fixtures  of  the  company,  by  its  charter,  were 
exempt  from  taxation  for  ten  years  after  its  completion,  but  this 
was  held  not  to  exempt  the  road  and  fixtures  from  taxation  before 
its  completion. 

To  support  the  exemption,  there  must  be  an  adequate  considera- 
tion, otherwise  it  is  a  mere  spontaneous  concession  on  the  part  of 
the  legislature,  not  constituting  a  contract,  and  may  be  revoked 
at  will.    Rector  of  Christ's  Church  v.  County  of  Philaddphia^  24 

How.  aoo. 


NOTES  UPON  LECTURE  V. 


Under  the  head  of  the  power  of  taxation  Mr.  lbcturb  v. 
Justice  Miller  groups  two  distinct  subjects  in 
this  lecture:  (1)  The  powers  confided  by  the 
Constitution  to  the  United  States ;  and  (2)  the 
powers  which  that  instrument  withholds  from 
the  States.  He  has  also  alluded  to  (3)  cases  in 
which  the  courts  of  the  United  States  interfere 
to  compel  the  imposition  of  local  taxes  in  the 
States. 

The  cases  under  each  of  these  heads  are  nu- 
merous. For  many  years  scarcely  a  volume  of 
the  reports  has  been  issued  which  has  not  con- 
tamed  one  or  more  of  them.  Little  or  no  good 
could  come  from  an  extended  examination  of 
them;  indeed  such  an  examination  would  be 
impracticable  within  the  limits  to  which  this 
note  is  necessarily  confined.  It  will  be  sufl&cient 
to  briefly  refer  to  a  few  of  the  leading  cases, 
some  of  which  Mr.  Justice  Miller  has  not  noticed. 

1.    ITie  Federal  Power  of  Taxation. 

In  an   early  case    the   question  was   raised  Federal  power  of 
whether  Congress  had  the  power  to  tax  the  Dis-  **"^®"' 
trict  of  Columbia;   and  it  was  held  that  the 
power  to  levy  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts, 
and  excises  was  coextensive  with  the  territory 
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of  the  United  States.^  But,  if  a  public  enemy 
conqoers  and  occupies  a  portion  of  the  United 
States,  the  portion  so  occupied  becomes  foreign 
terntory,  so  far  as  revenue  laws  are  concerned ; 
and  the  subsequent  restoration  of  the  authority 
of  the  United  States  over  it  does  not  change 
the  character  of  past  transactions.'  On  the  other 
hand,  the  conquest  and  military  occupation  of 
foreign  territory  by  the  United  States  leaves  it 
foreign  country  for  revenue  purposes.' 

The  exercise  by  Congress  during  the  civil 
war  of  its  power  to  impose  direct  taxes  upon 
real  estate  within  the  States  did  not  create  a  lia- 
bility, upon  the  part  of  the  States  in  which  the 
land  was  situated,  to  pay  the  tax.^  The  power 
to  tax  was  exercised  upon  the  property  of  pri- 
vate individuals  within  the  State.  In  the  great 
taxation  during  and  immediately  after  the  civil 
war,  questions  were  sometimes  raised  whether  a 
particular  tax  was  a  direct  tax  or  an  impost  or 
excise.  A  succession  tax  was  held  to  be  the  latter.* 

The  provision  that  duties,  imposts,  and  ex- 
cises shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States  is  complied  with  if  the  tax  operates  with 
the  same  effect  in  all  places  where  the  subject 
of  it  is  found.  There  is  no  want  of  uniformity 
simply  because  the  thing  taxed  is  not  equally 
distributed  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.* 


1  Loughborough  v.  Biake,  6  Wheat  317. 
«  United  States  ▼.  Rice,  4  Wheat  246. 

•  Ple%ning  ▼.  Page,  9  How.  603. 

«  United  States  t.  LouisiatUL,  123  U.  S.  32. 

•  Scholey  ▼.  Bnr,  23  Wall  331. 

•  Head  Mone^  Cases,  112  U.  S.  680. 
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There  are  some  things  which  are  not  proper  lectotib  v. 
subjects   of  Federal   taxation,  as,  for  instance,  ^^J^^®' ®* 
the  revenues  of  a  municipal  corporation.^ 

2.   jRestrcdnts  upon  State  Taxation. 

The  State  can  authorize  the  taking  of  indi- Restraints  upon 
vidual  property  by  taxation  only  for  public  uses  ^Jl^^7*'  ^' 
and  purposes.     Hence  it  cannot  confer  upon  its 
municipal  corporations  power  to  create  debts  to 
be  paid  by  taxation,  when  the  money  is  to  be 
used  for  private  objects.^ 

It  cannot  part  with  its  general  power  to  tax, 
because  that  power  is  essential  to  the  exercise 
of  its  sovereignty  and  the  performance  of  its 
duties.  But  it  can  by  contract  part  with  a  por- 
tion of  this  sovereign  power  for  a  consideration 
which  it  accepts  as  suflScient.  When,  in  incor- 
porating a  private  corporation,  the  State  exempts 
the  property  of  the  corporation  from  taxation, 
or  limits  the  amount  of  taxation  to  be  imposed 
upon  it,  subsequent  legislation,  imposing  a  higher 
rate  of  taxation  than  the  charter  permits,  is  in- 
valid.' But  such  legislation  is  looked  upon  with 
jealousy,  and  construed  strictly  by  the  courts. 
The  immunity  will  not  be  recognized,  unless 
granted  in  terms  too  plain  to  be  mistaken.*  It 
is  a  privilege  belonging  only  to  the  corporation 
named,  and  will  not  pass  to  its  successor,  unless 

1  United  States  v.  Railroad  Company,  17  Wall.  322. 
'  Coie  ▼.  La  Orange,  113  U.  S.  1,  and  cases  cited  in  the  opinion. 
^New  Orleans  v.  Houston,  119  U.  S.  265. 
^  Chicago  A  Burlington  BaUroad  v.  Ouffey,  120  U.  S.  560 ; 
&  C.  122  U.  S.  561. 
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the  intent  of  the  statute  thereto  is  clear  and 
express.^ 

The  power  of  making  such  a  contract  is  con- 
fined to  private  corporations.  The  power  of 
taxation  on  the  part  of  a  municipal  corporation 
is  not  private  property,  or  a  vested  right  of  prop- 
erty in  its  hands.  The  conferring  of  such  power 
is  an  exercise  by  the  Legislature  of  a  public  and 
governmental  power,  which  cannot  be  imparted 
in  perpetuity,  and  is  always  subject  to  revoca- 
tion, modification,  and  control,  and  is  not  the 
subject  of  contract.* 

Real  estate  and  personal  property  of  the 
United  States  situated  within  the  limits  of  a 
State ;  *  evidences  of  debt  issued  by  the  United 
States  held  by  a  citizen  of  a  State ;  *  franchises 
conferred  by  Congress  upon  a  corporation  created 
by  it,  to  be  exercised  within  a  State ;  *  and  agen- 
cies employed  by  the  United  States  in  carrying 
into  effect  the  powers  vested  in  it  by  the  Con- 
stitution,* cannot  be  subjected  to  taxation  by  the 
States,  without  the  consent  of  Congress.  The 
State   taxation  of  national  banks,  too,  is  con- 

1  Morgan  v.  Louisiana,  93  U.  8.  217 ;  WiUon  v.  Gaines,  103 
U.  S.  417  ;  Louisville  &  Nashville  RaUroad  v.  Palmes,  109  U.  S. 
244  ;  Memphis  &  Little  Rock  Railroad  v.  RaUroad  Commissioners, 
112  U.  S.  609 ;  Pickard  v.  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  &  Georgia 
Railroad,  130  U.  S.  637 ;  Yazoo  A  Miss.  Valley  Railroad  v. 
Thomas,  132  U.  S.  174. 

2  Williamson  v.  Nevo  Jersey,  130  U.  S.  189. 

»  Van  Brocklin  v.  Tennessee,  117  U.  S.  151 ;  Wisconsin  Central 
Railroad  v.  Price,  133  U.  S.  496. 

*  Weston  V.  Charleston,  2  Pet.  449;  Bank  v.  Supervisors,  7 
Wall.  26. 

*  California  v.  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  127  U.  S.  1. 
«  Osborn  v.  Bank  of  the  United  States,  9  Wheat.  738. 
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trolled  and  regulated  by  Congress.^    So^  too,  a  lbcturb  v. 
State  income  tax  cannot  be  imposed  upon  tl^^  I^^J^^^'' 
salary  of  an  officer  of  the  United  States.^  taxauon. 

The  legislation  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  first 
making  its  consolidated  bonds  receivable  in  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  and  then  repudiating  that  con- 
tract, has  been  the  subject  of  much  litigation. 
The  cases  were  reviewed  at  length  at  October 
Term,  1889,  and  it  was  held  that  the  statute 
constituted  a  contract  between  the  State  and  the 
holders  of  bonds  and  coupons  issued  under  it, 
which  was  materially  impaired  by  the  subse- 
quent legislation ;  and  that  although  no  pro- 
ceedings could  be  instituted  by  holders  against 
the  Commonwealth  or  its  executive  officers  to 
control  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  official 
fmictions,  yet  that,  on  the  other  hand,  proceed- 
ings could  not  be  taken  on  behalf  of  the  State 
to  molest  holders  on  accoimt  of  such  taxes  when 
pajrment  of  them  had  been  tendered  in  such 
coupons,  and  the  taxpayer  held  himself  continu- 
ally ready  to  pay  them  in  such  coupons.' 

1  Tlieie  are  many  cases  on  this  point.  It  is  sufficient  to  refer 
toMereantUe  Bank  y.  New  York,  121  U.  S.  138,  where  the  subject 
ii  discussed. 

*  Dobbifu  y.  EHe  County,  16  Pet.  435. 

'  McGahey  y.  Virginia,  135  U.  S.  662.  «« This  case,  with  seyen 
others,  reported  under  this  title,  grew  out  of  the  legislation  of  the 
State  regarding  coupons  of  the  same  character  as  those  inyolyed  in 
the  Virginia  coupon  cases.  Mr.  Justice  Bradley,  deliyering  the 
QDanlmous  opinion  of  the  court,  after  a  full  and  ezhaustiye  reyiew 
iod  analysis  of  the  decisions  in  those  cases  and  others  like  them, 
presented  a  summary  of  the  propositions  established  by  those 
deciskons,  which  cannot  be  well  abridged,  as  follows : 

'**  First,  That  the  proyisions  of  the  act  of  1871  constitute  a 
OQ&tract  between  the  State  of  Virginia  and  the  lawful  holders  of 
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By  far  the  larger  class  of  cases  toacbing  the 
constitutional  restriction  of  the  power  of  taxa- 
tion in  the  States  relates  to  its  interference  with 
the  powers  in  respect  of  commerce  which  the 
Constitution  has  reposed  in  the  Federal  Grov- 
emment.  This  subject,  which  we  shall  find  con- 
sidered more  at  length  when  we  reach  the  Leo- 
tiire  upon  the  Regulation  of  Commerce,  has  been 
also  touched  upon  by  Judge  Miller  in  this  lec- 
ture. It  is  necessary  to  add  to  what  he  has  said 
only  a  reference  to  a  few  of  the  later  cases. 

The  doctrine  of  Brown  v.  Maryland^  that  a 


the  bonds  and  coupons  issued  under  and  in  pursnanoe  ot 

statute; 

**  *  Second,  That  the  various  acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
Virginia  passed  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  the  use  of  said 
coupons  for  the  payment  of  taxes  and  other  dues  to  the  State,  and 
imposing  impediments  and  instructions  to  that  use,  and  to  the  pro> 
ceedings  instituted  for  establishing  their  genuineness,  do  in  many 
respects  impair  the  obligation  of  that  contract,  and  cannot  be  held 
to  be  valid  or  binding  in  so  far  as  they  have  that  effect ; 

**  *  Third,  That  no  proceedings  can  be  instituted  by  any  holder 
of  said  bonds  or  coupons  against  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
either  directly  by  suit  against  the  Commonwealth  by  name,  or  in- 
directly against  her  executive  officers  to  control  them  in  the  exercise 
of  their  official  functions  as  agents  of  the  State ; 

**  *  Fourth,  That  any  lawful  holder  of  the  tax-receivable  coupons 
of  the  State,  issued  under  the  act  of  1871  or  the  subsequent  act  of 
1870,  who  tenders  such  coupons  in  payment  of  taxes,  debts,  dues 
and  demands  due  from  him  to  the  State,  and  continues  to  hold 
himself  ready  to  tender  the  same  in  payment  thereof,  is  entitled  to 
be  free  from  molestation  in  person  or  goods  on  account  of  such 
taxes,  debts,  dues  or  demands,  and  may  vindicate  such  right  in  all 
lawful  modes  of  redress,  —  by  suit  to  recover  his  property,  by  suit 
against  the  officer  to  recover  damages  for  taking  it,  by  injunction 
to  prevent  such  taking  where  it  would  be  attended  with  irremedi- 
able injury,  or  by  a  defence  to  a  suit  brought  against  him  for  his 
taxes  or  the  other  claims  standing  against  him.^  **  Mr.  Justice 
Lamar,  in  Pennoyer  v.  McConnaughhy^  140  U.  S.  1. 

1 12  Wheat  419. 
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State  statute,  requiring  all  importers  and  dealers  lkctuiw  v. 
in  imported  goods  to  take  out  a  license  and  pay  ^,^^er  m** 
a  license  fee  therefor,  is  repugnant  to  the  Con-  taxation, 
stitution,  and  for  that  reason  void,  has  been 
steadily  followed  since,  and  has  been  applied 
to  commerce  "among  the  several  States,"  com- 
monly known  as  interstate   commerce.     Below 
will  be  found  references  to  a  few  of  the  many 
cases.^ 

In  PhUaddphia  <fe  Southern  Steamship  Co.  v. 
Pennsylvania,  122  U.  S.  326,  it  was  held  that 
a  State  tax  could  not  be  constitutionally  imposed 
upon  the  gross  receipts  of  a  steamship  company, 
incorporated  under  its  laws,  which  were  derived 
from  the  transportation  of  persons  and  property 
by  sea,  between  different  States,  and  to  and  from 
foreign  countries.  In  State  Freight  Tax  Case,  15 
Wall.  232,  it  was  held  that  interstate  commerce 
cannot  be  taxed  at  all,  even  though  the  same 
amount  of  tax  should  be  laid  on  domestic  com- 
merce,  or  that  which  is  carried  on  solely  within 
the  State.  In  Welton  v.  Missouri,  91  U.  S.  275, 
it  was  held  that  a  statute  of  Missouri  which  re- 
quired the  payment  of  a  license  tax  bypeddlers. 


^  Hendenon  v.  New  York,  02  U.  S.  250 ;  People  v.  Comjmgnie 
GhUrale  Transatlantique,  107  U.  S.  50 ;  WeUon  v.  Missouri,  01 
V,  S.  275 ;  The  Passenger  Cases,  7  How.  2S3 ;  State  Freight  Tax, 
15  WalL  282 ;  Walling  v.  Michigan,  116  U.  S.  446 ;  Philadelphia 
i  Souihem  Steamship  Co,  v.  Pennsylvania,  122  U.  S.  326 ;  Pen- 
taeola  Telegraph  Co.y.  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  06  U.  S.  1 ; 
Katterman  v.  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co,,  127  U.  S.  411 ;  West- 
ern Union  Tele^graph  Co,  v.  Alabama,  132  U.  S.  472 ;  Asher  v. 
Teau,  128  U.  S.  120 ;  Bobbins  v.  Shelbp  County  Taxing  District, 
120  U.  8.  480 ;  Uloup  v.  Port  of  Mobile,  127  U.  S.  640 ;  Corson 
T.  Maryland,  120  U.  S.  502. 
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peddling  goods  within  the  ^tate,  which  were  not 
its  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture,  and  which 
required  no  such  payment  and  license  from  a 
person  peddling  within  the  State  similar  goods, 
the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  Missouri, 
was  repugnant  to  the  Constitution;  aqd  also 
that  the  non-exercise  by  Congress  of  its  power 
to  regulate  commerce  among  the  States  was 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  that  it  should  be 
free  from  restrictions.  In  Asher  v.  Texa^j  128 
U.  S.  129,  it  was  held  that  a  State  law  exact- 
ing a  license  tax  to  enable  a  person  within  the 
State  to  solicit  orders  and  make  sales  there  for 
a  person  residing  within  another  State  was  void ; 
aflSrming  Eohhins  v.  Shelby  County  Taxing  Dis- 
tricty  120  U.  S.  489.  And  in  Pensacola  Tde- 
graph  Co.  v.  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.y  96 
U;  S.  1,  affirmed  and  followed  in  several  subse- 
quent cases,  it  was  held  that  a  tax  cannot  be 
imposed  by  a  State  upon  a  telegraph  company 
which  has  accepted  the  provisions  prescribed  by 
Congress  (Rev.  Stat.  tit.  LXV),  based  upon  re- 
ceipts derived  from  messages  received  or  sent 
without  the  State. 

In  a  recent  case  a  New  York  statute  essen- 
tially modifying,  in  the  taxpayer's  favor,  previous 
laws  of  limitation  concerning  lands  sold  for  non- 
payment of  taxes,  was  attacked  as  unconstitu- 
tional. The  new  statute  enacted  that  no  action 
should  thereafter  be  maintained  to  compel  the 
execution  or  delivery  of  a  lease  upon  a  sale  for 
taxes,  etc.,  made  more  than  eight  years  prior  to 
its  date,  unless  commenced  within  six  months 
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after  that  date,  and  that,  on  the  expiration  of  lbcturs  v. 
that  six  months,  the  lien  of  certificates  of  pur-  f^JJ^i^wer  oT 
chase  on  which  no  lease  had  been  taken  or  no  taxaUon. 
action  commenced  should  cease  and  determine. 
It  was  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  which  prevented  the  Legislature  of  New 
York  from  prescribing  a  limitation  for  the  bring- 
ing of  suits  where  none  had  previously  existed, 
or  from  shortening  the  time  within  which  suits 
should  be  commenced  to  enforce  existing  rights 
imder  the  tax  sales,  provided  the  time  prescribed 
by  the  new  law  was  a  reasonable  one.^ 

3.   Power  in  Federal  Courts  to  compel  Muni- 

dpal  Taxation  in  a  State. 

On  pages  243-246,  ante,  Mr.  Justice  Miller  when  Federal 
has  referred  to  the  many  issues  of  the  bonds  of  ^"^nTc*^"" 
municipal  corporations  in  aid  of  the  construe- t»»«on- 
tion  of  railroads  and  other  private  enterprises, 
which  have  been  a  fertile  source  of  litigation 
during  the  past  twenty  years. 

Although  this  class  of  cases,  as  a  whole,  in 
one  aspect  belongs  to  the  subject  treated  of  in 
Lecture  XI,  on  the  impairment  of  the  obliga- 
tion of  contracts,  in  another  and  narrower  rela- 
tion they  should  be  classified  here. 

It  is  now  well  settled  that  the  implied  power 
of  a  municipal  corporation  to  borrow  money  to 
enable  it  to  execute  the  powers  expresysly  con- 
ferred upon  it  by  law,  if  it  exist  at  all,  does 

1  Wheeler  v.  Jackson,  137  U.  S.  246. 
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lbctum  V.       not  authorize  it  to  create  and  issue  negotiable 
When  Federal      gecurities,  to  be  sold  iu  the  market,  and  to  be 

Courts  may  ooni*  '  ... 

pel  mimieipal      taken  by  the  purchaser  freed  from  equities  whidi 

might  be  set  up  by  the  maker .^  Also  that  a 
grant  to  a  municipal  corporation  of  power  to 
appropriate  money  in  aid  of  the  construction  of 
a  railroad,  accompanied  by  a  provision  directing 
the  levy  and  collection  of  taxes  to  meet  such 
appropriation,  and  prescribing  no  other  mode  of 
payment,  does  not  authorize  the  issuing  of  nego- 
tiable bonds  in  pajrment  of  such  appropriation.* 

With  this  class  of  cases,  many  in  number, 
confining  the  power  of  municipal  corporations  in 
respect  to  the  issue  of  negotiable  securities  to 
the  powers  expressly  conferred  upon  it  by  statute, 
we  have  nothing  to  do  in  this  connection. 

There  are,  however,  a  class  of  cases,  in  which 
such  a  power  was  exercised  by  the  municipality 
in  payment  of  subscriptions  to  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  railroads,  either  imder  an  unequivocal 
grant  from  the  State  legislature,  or  under  a  statutl^ 
of  the  State  which,  as  interpreted  by  its  highest 
court,  contained  such  a  grant.  Bonds  issued  under 
such  circumstances  were  widely  scattered ;  and 
when  default  was  made  in  their  payment,  suits 
were  commenced  which  finally  found  their  way 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  When  they  reached  that 
stage,  it  had  been  developed  in  some  of  them  that 
the  highest  court  of  the  State  had  reversed  its 
ruling  in  regard  to  the  power  of  the  municipality 
to  issue  such  bonds,  and  that  bonds,  valid  under 

1  Merrill  v.  Monticello,  138  U.  S.  673,  and  cases  there  cited. 
«  Concord  v.  Bobinson,  121  U.  S.  671. 
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its  rulings  when  issued,  would  be  held  invalid,  if  lbcture  v. 
the  new  ruling  of  the  same  court  should  be  fol-  J!}^2J^V^^ 
lowed.     It  also  appeared  that  powers  of  munic-  pel  municipal 
ipal  taxation  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the        ^^ 
original  issue  of  such  bonds,  had  been  modified 
or  changed  by  State  legislation  to  the  injury  of 
the  holders  of  such  bonds. 

With  regard  to  the  change  of  ruling  in  the 
State  court,  the  Supreme  Court,  by  Cliief  Justice 
Waite,  said :  — 

"  Until  long  after  the  issue  of  the  bonds  now 
in  question,  the  law  was  treated  by  the  courts 
and  the  people  as  valid  and  constitutional.     No 
lawyer,  asked  for  a  professional  opinion  on  that 
subject,  could  have  hesitated  to  say  that  it  had 
been  settled.     It  would  seem  as  though  every 
question,  which  could  be  raised,  had  in  some 
form,  directly  or  indirectly,  been  presented  and 
decided.  .  .  .   We  are,  then,  to  consider  whether, 
Under  these  circumstances,  we  must  follow  the 
later  decisions  to  the  extent  of  destroying  rights 
which  have  become  vested  under  those  given 
before.      As  a  rule,  we  treat  the  construction 
which  the  highest  court  of  a  State  has  given  to 
a  statute  of  the  State,  as  part  of  the  statute,  and 
govern  ourselves  accordingly ;  but  where  different 
constructions  have  been  given  to  the  same  stat- 
ute at  different  times,  we  have  never  felt  our- 
selves bound   to  follow  the  later  decisions,  if 
thereby,    contract   rights,  which   have   accrued 
under  earlier  rulings,  will  be  injuriously  affected. 
...     So  far  as  this  case  is  concerned,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  rights  of  the 
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Lecture  V.       parties  are  to  be  determined  according  to  the 
When  Federal      j^^  ^  j^  judicially  construed  to  be  when 

pel  munieipai      the  bonds  in  question  were  put  on  the  market  as 
^^  commercial  paper."  ^ 

In  regard  to  the  legislation  modifying  the 
taxing  power,  it  is  held  that,  "  when  a  contract 
is  made  with  a  municipal  corporation,  upon  the 
faith  that  taxes  will  be  levied,  legislation  repeal- 
ing or  modifying  the  taxing  power  of  the  cor- 
poration, so  as  to  deprive  the  holder  of  the 
contract  of  all  adequate  and  efficacious  remedy, 
is  within  the  inhibition  of  the  Constitution:" 
and  that  ^'  a  judgment  creditor  of  a  municipal 
corporation,  entitled  by  his  original  contract  to 
be  paid  out  of  specific  tax  levies,  which  agree- 
ment the  corporation  fails  to  comply  with,  is 
entitled,  in  mandamus  proceeding,  to  a  writ 
ordering  the  levy  and  collection  of  a  sufficient 
tax  to  pay  his  judgment  according  to  the  assess- 
ment roll  of  the  year  in  which  the  levy  was 
made."^ 


»  Douglass  v.  CoutUy  of  Pike,  101  U.  S.  677,  685,  686,  687 ; 
Scotland  County  v.  Hilly  132  U.  S.  107,  112.  See  also  Burgess  v. 
Seligman,  107  U.  S.  20,  33,  34,  where  the  subject  is  fully  con- 
sidered. 

« Nelson  v.  St.  MaHin's  Parish,  111  U.  S.  717.  See  also 
United  States  y.  Clark  County,  96  U.  S.  211 ;  Knox  County  Court  v. 
United  States,  109  U.  S.  229 ;  Macon  County  v.  Huidekoper,  134 
U.  S.  332.  In  all  these  cases  a  writ  of  mandamus  was  granted. 
See  also  United  States  y.  Macon,  99  U.  S.  582,  where  one  was  re- 
fused. 
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NATURALIZATION  AND  CITIZENSHIP.' 


Abticlb  I,  Section  8,  Paragraph  4.    The  Con-  Lbcturb  VI. 
gress  shall  have  Power  ...  to  establish  an  unilonn  Nataralization 
role  of   Naturalization  .  .  .  throughout   the  United  »nd  citizenship. 
States. 

Article  IV,  Section  2.  The  Citizens  of  eadi 
State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  Privileges  and  ImmunitieB 
of  Citizens  in  the  several  States. 

Article  XIV  of  the  Amendments,  Section  L 
All  persons  bom  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States, 
and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  State  whexeln  they 
reside.  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which 
shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  .  .  . 

Last  evening  we  took  up  the  first  clause  of 
section  8  of  Article  I  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  has  reference  to  taxation. 
This  evening  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the 
fourth  clause,  which  is  as  follows :  "  To  establish 
a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  uniform 
laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies,  throughout 
the  United  States." 

Naturalization  is  the  process  by  which  a  citi-  Definition  of 
zen,  or  subject  of  a  foreign  nation  or  kingdom,  n»*'»^^«***<>"- 
is  made  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

1  This  is  lecture  V  of  the  Lectures  delivered  before  the  classes 
ot  the  University  Law  School. 
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lbctubb  vl  It  is  evident  that  the   Constitutional  Con- 

Definition  of 

naturalization. 


Definition  of       yention  thought  that  it  was  important  that  this 


process  should  be  placed  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  Federal  Government  and  not  of 
the  States.  There  are  certain  rights,  privileges, 
and  duties  belonging  to  a  citizen  of  a  State, 
which  do  not  belong  to  a  foreigner  resident 
within  the  State.  Among  these  it  is  said  that 
allegiance  and  protection  are  correlative  obliga- 
tions. If  you  are  a  citizen  or  subject  of  a  coun- 
try (and  I  employ  the  words  "  citizen "  and 
'^  subject"  as  they  are  distinctively  used  in  mon- 
archical countries,  the  former  being  more  com- 
monly used  to  designate  the  relation  where  free 
or  republican  institutions  exist,  and  the  latter 
where  a  monarchy  is  established),  then,  in  either 
instance,  there  are  the  correlative  obligations 
between  yourself  on  the  one  side,  and  the  gov- 
ernment or  the  monarch  on  the  other.  The 
citizen  or  subject  owes  allegiance,  which  signifies 
the  loyal  devotion  and  support  due  .from  him  to 
the  government  under  which  he  lives ;  and,  in 
return,  that  government  owes  him  protection 
in  a  great  many  ways,  too  numerous  for  me  to 
undertake  to  detail  at  this  time.  Naturalization, 
then,  is  the  process  of  conferring  on,  or  impart- 
ing to,  a  foreigner,  who  does  not  yet  owe  that 
allegiance,  and  who  has  no  right  to  that  protec- 
tion, the  right  to  protection,  and  the  obligations 
of  allegiance. 
Citizenship  of  the  Before  you  can  understand  what  a  man  gets 
United  stotes.      ^^  being  naturalized  in  this  country,  you  must 

have  an  idea  of  what  it  is  to  be  a  citizen.     Citi- 
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zenship  in  the  United  States  was  for  many  years  lbcturs  vi. 
a  thing  of  very  imperfect  definition.  The  term  uStut^"*"* 
occors  several  times  in  the  Constitution,  in  which 
citizens  of  the  different  States,  as  well  as  of  the 
United  States,  are  spoken  of.  It  long  remained 
a  matter  of  considerable  doubt  what  constituted 
citizenship  of  the  United  States.  It  was  main- 
tained by  many  statesmen,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  that 
there  was  no  such  distinctive  character  as  ^^a 
citizen  of  the  United  States ; "  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  designation  of  ^^  a  citizen  of  a  State  " 
had  been  long  known  and  understood,  and  as 
such,  and  by  virtue  of  that  fact,  the  person  was 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  But  that,  you 
will  at  once  see,  left  out  all  the  good  people 
who  lived  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  they 
were  not  citizens  of  any  State ;  and  it  also  left 
out  all  the  residents  of  the  Territories,  for  they 
were  citizens  of  no  State.  It  was  also  asserted 
that  it  left  out,  and  probably  it  did,  all  the  In- 
dians in  this  country,  whether  connected  with 
some  tribe  or  not ;  and  the  statesmen  who  lived 
in  the  slave-holding  States  vehemently  main- 
tained that  it  left  out  as  well  all  the  slaves. 
Possibly  it  was  true ;  I  am  not  prepared  to  say ; 
but  they  also  insisted  that  it  left  out  all  the  free 
colored  population. 

In  various  wa3's  it  became  a  matter  of  consid- 
erable consequence  whether  that  view  was  to  be 
generally  accepted.  For  instance,  if  a  citizen  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  a  negro,  while  trav- 
elling abroad,  was  arrested  by  a  foreign  govern- 
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lbctubk  VI.      ment,   and   appealed   to   this   (Tovemment   for 
unit^^""*  protection  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  the 

foreign  power  could  reply  that  he  was  not  such 
a  citizen,  and  could  not  assert  the  same  rights 
as  if  he  were  a  white  man,  a  citizen  of  a  State, 
and  therefore  a  citizen  of  the  United  States; 
Among  the  good  as  well  as  evil  things  that  the 
late  rebellion  has  brought  about,  is  a  constitu- 
tional definition  of  this  word  "citizen."  It  is 
impossible  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  what  naturali- 
zation means  without  knowing  what  citizenship 
is ;  and  I  will  therefore  turn  your  attention  to 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  where  that  term  is  now 
clearly  defined,  and  its  meaning  placed  beyond 
all  question.  This  it  was  intended  to  do,  as 
well  as  to  put  at  rest  the  question  of  the  civil 
status  of  the  negro. 
The  Fourteenth        This  amendment  is  divided  into  several  sec- 

Amendment.  .•  it       n     j.     £      v*i_       i   ±       ±     ai_»  i_*      j. 

tions,  the  first  of  which  relates  to  this  subject. 

"Sec.  1.  All  persons  bom  or  naturalized  in 
the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  State  wherein  they  reside.  No  State  shall 
make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the 
privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States ;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process 
of  law  ;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  juris- 
diction the  equal  protection  of  the  laws." 

Looking  at  that  section  critically,  you  will  see 
that  citizenship  of  the  United  States  and  citizen- 
ship of  a  State  are  distinctly  spoken  of  as  sepa- 
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rate  things,  although  the  mode  of  ascertainmg  lbctubb  vi. 
who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  to  some  't'*"®  ^oxnt^nth 
extent  through  citizenship  of  a  State.  It  is  not 
necessary,  however,  that  a  man  should  be  a  cit- 
izen of  a  State  in  order  to  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  If  he  is  bom  or  naturalized  in 
ibe  United  States,  and  subject  to  its  jurisdiction, 
he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  being 
such  a  citizen  he  is,  by  virtue  of  the  clause  above 
quoted,  necessarily  a  citizen  of  the  State  in  which 
he  resides.  There  is,  therefore,  no  difficulty  now 
in  determining  what  is  citizenship  of  the  United 
States. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  the  word  "  jurisdic- 
tion "  in  the  phrase,  "  All  persons  bom  or  nat- 
uralized in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  thereof,**  it  may  be  remarked,  that  a 
child  of  a  foreign  ambassador,  bom  within  the 
Umits  of  the  United  States,  ia  not  subject  to  its 
jurisdiction  within  the  meaning  of  the  language 
just  quoted.  He  remains  a  foreigner  and  a 
subject  of  the  kingdom  or  country  which  is  rep- 
resented by  his  father,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
all  other  diplomatic  representatives.  If  a  stran- 
ger or  traveller  passing  through,  or  temporarily 
residing  in  this  country,  who  has  not  himself 
been  naturalized,  and  who  claims  to  owe  no  alle- 
giance to  our  Government,  has  a  child  born  here 
which  goes  out  of  the  country  with  its  father, 
such  child  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
because  it  was  not  subject  to  its  jurisdiction. 

This  Amendment,  of  course,  includes  all  the 
black  people.     They   are   bom  in   the   United 


elusive  of  sex  or 
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lbcturb  vi.      States  and  subject  to  its  jurisdiction  ;  they  are, 

^e^m*^"^^    therefore,  all  citizens.   Indeed,  the  main  purpose 

of  this  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  to 
make  the  fact  plain  that  the  black  population 
within  our  borders  were  citizens  of  this  country. 
The  Indian  tribes  were  not,  however,  included ; 
and  it  has  been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  that  an  Indian  did  not  be- 
come a  citizen  without  naturalization,  by  virtue 
of  this  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.^ 

Citizenship  is  ex-      It  would  secm  almost  useless  to  say  that  the 

word  ^^  citizen  "  does  not  pertain  alone  to  adult 
males,  but  I  have  found  so  many  persons  who 
thought  that  citizenship  and  the  right  to  vote 
were  in  some  way  connected  and  identical,  that 
I  have  thought  it  proper  to  remind  you  that 
citizenship  has  no  relation  to  age  or  sex.  A 
child  the  moment  it  enters  the  world  is  a  citi- 
zen, and  a  woman  is  a  citizen.  Consequently 
they  have  rights,  although  the  privilege  of  vot- 
ing may  not  be  one  of  them,  which  are  pertinent 
to  and  grow  out  of  the  fact  of  this  citizenship  of 
the  United  States.  The  object,  then,  of  natural- 
ization, in  regard  to  which  the  Constitution  says 
that  Congress  shall  have  power  to  establish  a 
uniform  rule,  is  to  confer  upon  those  persons 
who  do  not  have  it  this  right  of  citizenship. 

Naturalized  citi-  The  process  by  which  a  person  becomes  nat- 
uralized will  be  found  prescribed  in  sections 
2165  to  2174  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States.     I  will  not  read  them  to  you 

1  Jg7Jfc  V.  Wakina,  112  U.S.  94. 
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here,  but  will  only  state  the  general  purport  of  ltcturb  vi. 
the  statute  on  that  subject.     In  the  first  place,  N»tnpaii*ed  dti- 

it  is  proyided  that  a  person  must  have  lived  in 
the  United  States  five  years  before  he  can  be- 
come a  citizen.  I  am  speaking  now  of  persons 
who  arrive  here  at  adult  age ;  there  are  other 
provisions  for  those  who  come  here  as  minors, 
whose  naturalization  is  to  some  extent  governed 
by  that  of  the  father.  At  any  time  after  a 
person  enters  this  country  he  can  go  before  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  and  make  a  dec- 
laration that  he  intends  or  desires  to  become  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  That  declaration 
becomes  a  matter  of  record  in  the  court  where 
it  is  made,  and  the  applicant  is  thereupon  fur- 
nished with  a  copy  of  this  record  containing  his 
name,  description,  and  declaration. 

The  courts  which  have  been  given  by  acts  of 
Congress  jurisdiction  over  this  subject  are  not 
alone  those  of  the  United  States;  but  all  the 
courts  of  the  States  and  of  the  United  States, 
which  are  courts  of  record,  have  the  power  to 
conduct  these  proceedings  for  the  naturalization 
of  aliens.  After  five  years'  residence  within  the 
United  States  the  party  can  go  to  the  same  court, 
or  to  another  court  having  this  jurisdiction,  pro- 
duce his  certificate  declaring  his  intention  to 
become  a  citizen,  and  take  an  oath  to  perform 
the  duties  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  that 
he  is  well  affected  towards  its  Government,  and 
that  he  renounces  all  allegiance  to  any  foreign 
country,  kingdom,  or  potentate.  He  then  proves, 
or  tries  to  prove,  in  the  best  way  he  can,  by 
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lbcturbvl      competent  witnesses,  his   five  years'  residence^ 
J^  and  that  he  is  a  man  of  good  moral  character. 

If  he  establishes  these  facts  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  court,  it  makes  an  order  that  he  is  a 
citizen,  which  is  recorded,  and  also  gives  him  a 
certificate  which  is  always  evidence  of  his  citi- 
zenship. If  it  is  lost  he  can  at  any  time  obtain 
a  copy  of  it  from  the  court  where  the  original 
proceedings  were  had. 

What  is  gained  by     Why  should  a  man  become  naturalized  ?  What 
natoraiintion.     ^^^  j^^  ^^^  ^^  j^^  ^^  what  docs  he  loosc  by  not 

thus  becoming  a  citizen  ?  In  the  first  place,  if 
he  does  not  becgone  a  citizen  he  will  not  have  the 
right  to  call  upoci  this  (jovemment  for  protection, 
whenever  he  may  be  in  another  country.  A 
great  deftl  of  the  trouble  about  naturalization 
in  this  country  has  atben  from  the  fact,  which 
you  have  no  doubt  observed  in  the  newspapers, 
that  some  one  is  constantly  popping  up  all  over 
Europe,  charged  with  some  dereliction,  and  claim* 
ing  that  the  United  States  must  protect  him 
because  he  has  become  one  of  its  citizens.  This 
protection  is  always  given,  and  generally  secures 
a  fair  consideration  of  the  case.  In  almost  any 
country,  and  even  in  England,  if  the  e\ddence 
of  citizenship  had  been  established  early  enough, 
the  consul  or  minister  would  have  interposed 
and  seen  that  the  man  had  a  fair  trial,  that  it 
was  not  a  sham,  that  there  was  no  oppressive 
tjTanny  exercised  towards  the  accused,  and  that 
the  rules  of  law  were  fairly  observed.  Of  course 
the  representative  of  our  Government  could  not 
compel  the  court  to  do  anything  it  did  not  see 
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proper  to  do,  or  step  out  of  the  way  to  control  lbctube  vl 
the  trial ;  but  he  would  stand  by  and  see  that  the  ^J^StoS'*^ 
person  who  sought  his  aid  had  a  fair  trial.  If 
he  became  satisfied  in  any  case  that  a  person  so 
accused  did  not  have  a  fair  trial,  or  was  oppres- 
sively tried,  or  was  denied  witnesses  or  counsel 
or  any  of  the  ordinary  rights  of  a  prisoner  on 
trial,  he  would  communicate  that  fact  to  the 
proper  department  of  the  United  States ;  which, 
while  it  would  not  perhaps  interpose  in  the  trial, 
would  yet  make  itself  heard  by  the  authorities  of 
the  country  in  which  the  trial  was  had,  and  that 
hearing  would  amount  to  something.  That  is 
one  of  the  protections  which  it  is  the  correlative 
duty  or  obligation  of  this  Government  to  extend 
in  return  for  that  of  allegiance  on  the  part  of 
the  citizen. 

Another  instance  in  which  this  right  of  citizen-  oermui  ouims  to 
ship,  as  acquired  by  naturalization,  has  l>^en  ^  "^^^^^^^^ 
quite  effectual  in  securing  protection  and  has  ized  here, 
been  often  invoked,  but  most  frequently  by 
former  German  subjects,  is  where  persons  who 
have  come  to  this  country  and  become  natural- 
ized have  returned  for  pleasure  or  business  to 
the  country  to  which  they  formerly  owed  allegi- 
ance, and  have  been  there  seized  and  drafted  into 
the  military  service  of  that  government.  Most 
of  these  cases  have  occurred  where  a  German 
State  has  alleged  that  the  man  in  question  had, 
before  he  left  Germany,  contracted  an  obligation 
to  perform  military  service  under  its  law  requir- 
ing every  man  of  a  specified  age  and  capacity  to 
serve  in  some  military  organization  for  a  certain 
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L^rruRBVL      number  of  years.     This  was  required  of  every 
^uu!^d^"V*  man,  or  every  man  in  turn,  by  a  certain  allot- 
Germans  nAtarai-  ment  or  by  a  draft.     These  men,  in  regard  to 
***"'  whom  the  controversies  arose,  had,  by  that  pro- 

cess and  under  that  law,  as  it  was  supposed 
and  asserted,  become  designated  and  liable  to 
this  period  of  service.  Having  emigrated  before 
it  was  performed,  or  perhaps  before  they  were 
called  on  to  serve,  when  they  returned,  and  their 
presence  became  known  to  the  authorities  who 
administered  these  laws,  they  were  seized,  placed 
under  military  control,  and  required  to  perform 
this  compulsory  military  service.  The  question 
then  arose.  Here  was  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  by  our  laws,  who  had  renounced  all  alle- 
giance to  the  German  power,  who  according  to 
our  laws  owed  it  no  allegiance,  and  was  boimd 
to  render  it  no  service.  He  had  become  one  of 
our  citizens  and  claimed  that,  being  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  no  other  country  or  govern- 
ment, when  he  was  about  his  peaceable  business, 
or  because  he  happened  to  be  within  its  limits, 
should  be  permitted  to  draft  him  into  its  military 
service.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
on  this  subject.  The  resistance  of  the  German 
Government  to  our  claims  was  long,  troublesome, 
and  vexatious.  Generally  where  we  could  find 
the  man,  trace  him  up,  and  make  proper  remon- 
strances, the  authorities  would  release  him  rather 
than  have  a  difficulty  about  it ;  nevertheless,  all 
the  time  asserting  their  right  to  enforce  obedience 
if  they  thought  proper  to  do  so.^ 

^  See  Note  upon  this  Lecture. 
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A  very  interesting  historical  case,  that  of  lbctubb  vi. 
Martin  Koszta,  of  which  perhaps  some  of  you  '^^  ^^**^  **^* 
may  have  read,  was  the  subject,  some  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  of  a  great  deal  of  newspaper 
comment,  while  Mr.  Marcy  was  Secretary  of 
State.  Koszta  was  an  Austrian  subject  who 
came  over  to  this  country  and  became  natural- 
ized, or,  rather,  had  so  far  begun  the  process 
that  he  had  made  his  declaration  of  intention 
to  do  so,  of  which  he  had  a  certificate.  It 
may  be  that  he  had  been  long  enough  a  resident 
of  the  United  States  to  have  procured  the  second 
order  admitting  him  as  a  citizen  had  he  applied 
for  it,  but  that  seemed  to  be  about  the  only 
defect  on  our  side  of  the  case.  While  matters 
were  in  that  condition  he  went,  not  to  Europe, 
but  to  Smyrna,  a  town  under  Turkish  dominion, 
and  was  there  seized  by  an  Austrian  vessel,  or 
the  Austrian  consul  found  him  and  took  him 
by  force  on  board  of  an  Austrian  vessel.  He 
managed,  however,  before  he  was  taken  out  of 
the  harbor,  to  communicate  with  the  captam  of 
an  American  vessel  of  war  which  was  Ijdng  in 
the  same  port.  This  officer  demanded  the  re- 
lease of  Koszta,  but  the  Austrian  commander 
refused  to  comply.  Thereupon  the  American 
officer  trained  his  guns  upon  the  Austrian  vessel 
with  the  declaration  that  if  he  attempted  to 
leave  the  port  with  that  man  on  board  he  would 
blow  his  vessel  to  pieces.  The  courage  of  the 
American  captain,  and  perhaps  the  superior  size 
of  his  guns,  compelled  the  Austrian  officer  to 
deliver  up  the  prisoner,  which  he  did,  not  to  the 
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hEcxuBM  VI.      captain  of  our  vessel,  but  to  the  authorities  of 
The  Kottta  case.  ^^^  p^^^      jj^  ^^^  ^  ^  matter  of  f act,  turned 

over  to  the  Turkish  authorities.  The  matter 
then  became  the  subject  of  a  long  diplomatic 
correspondence,  mainly  carried  on  here  between 
Mr.  Marcy  and  Chevalier  Hulseman,  the  Austrian 
Minister  to  the  United  States,  which  finally 
ended  m  the  Turkish  authorities  being  allowed 
to  deliver  the  subject  of  this  controversy  into 
our  hands ;  but  our  right  to  demand  him  was  not 
acknowledged ;  and  that  refusal  was  the  source 
of  some  disagreements  between  the  respective 
governments.* 
The  right  of  ex.  The  governments  of  Europe  for  a  long  time 
patriation.  denied,  and  some  of  them  do  still,  the  right  of  a 

man  to  expatriate  himself.  They  denied  his 
right  to  abandon  his  allegiance  to  the  king  or 
monarch  in  whose  country  he  was  bom,  and  to 
transfer  that  allegiance  or  his  home  and  resi- 
dence to  another  country.  A  more  remarkable 
case  than  even  that  of  Koszta  arose  in  this 
country  with  regard  to  the  same  thing.  Very 
shortly  after  our  Government  was  organized 
under  the  Constitution,  these  naturalization  laws 
were  passed  by  the  United  States;  and  Irish, 
Scotch,  and  English  subjects  of  Great  Britain 
began  to  pour  into  this  country,  naturalize 
themselves,  and  thus  become  citizens.  This 
went  on  without  much  question  until  the  wars 
between  Napoleon  and  England  made  the  mat- 
ter of  securing  a  sufficient  number  of  fighting 

1  See  the  Note  to  this  Lecture. 
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men  a  very  important  one  for  the  latter  coun-  hBcnmm  vi. 
try;  for,  while  England  had  a  great  deal  of "^^^^^^^ **■ 
money  and  subsidized  other  nations  of  Europe  to 
fight  Napoleon,  it  was  troubled  all  the  time  to 
get  sailors  and  soldiers.  It  was  a  small  king- 
dom, with  an  abimdance  of  funds  but  a  scar- 
city of  fighting  material.  We,  in  the  meantime, 
after  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  had  built  up  a 
little  navy,  of  which,  though  small,  we  felt  very 
proud,  and  it  proved  its  worth  when  the  War  of 
1812  broke  out,  because  it  was  made  up  of  good 
fighting  material.  Our  sailors  at  that  time  were 
mostly  natives  of  Ireland,  England,  or  Scotland. 
There  were  not  many  of  our  population  that 
went  into  the  business  of  sailor  soldiers ;  and  on 
our  merchant  vessels  the  sailors  were  nearly  all 
foreigners,  mostly  English.  England  was  then 
frequently  in  great  distress  for  sailors,  often 
needing  more  than  it  could  raise;  because  it 
was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  on  war  by  blockad- 
ing the  enemies'  ports,  which  required  a  large 
number  of  vessels  and  sailors  to  man  them. 
The  British  Government,  therefore,  assumed  the 
right,  wherever  they  could  find  a  man  who  was 
bom  upon  the  soil  of  the  British  Isles^  without 
regard  to  what  ship  or  what  soil  he  was  at  the 
time  upon,  to  impress  him  into  their  own  ser- 
vice. This  claim  of  right  was  not  of  much  con- 
sequence within  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
because  no  officer  of  the  English  Government 
could  come  here  and  assert  it  upon  our  soil  or  in 
our  ports;  but  when  they  undertook  to  board 
our  ships  upon  the  seas,  claiming  for  their  war 
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lectubk  VI.      vessels  the  right  to  search  every  merchant  ves- 
^triauon.^' ^*     sel,  not  Only  of  our  country  but  of  all  other 

countries,  and  abusing  that  right  of  search  by 
taking  our  sailors  out  of  those  merchant  ves- 
sels by  the  wholesale  and  transferring  them  to 
their  men  of  war,  our  Grovemment  remonstrated. 
There  were  also  serious  grievances  with  France 
about  which  we  remonstrated  ;  but  neither  coun- 
try paid  much  attention  to  our  complaints. 
Our  worst  grievance,  however,  and  the  one 
which  bore  hardest  upon  us,  was  the  seizing  of 
naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States  out  of 
our  ships  upon  the  high  seas,  and  putting  them 
into  the -service  of  British  menlwax.^  This 
roused  the  spirit  of  our  people,  and  did  more  to 
bring  about  the  War  of  1812  than  any  other  one 
thing.  You  have  no  doubt  all  heard  of  the  cry 
of  "  Free  Trade  and  Sailor's  Rights."  This  did 
not  mean  free  trade  in  the  modem  sense  of 
opposition  to  a  protective  tariff,  but  the  free 
right  to  trade  on  the  seas ;  it  stood  for  the  right 
of  our  vessels  to  go  where  they  pleased,  without 
fear  of  search,  and  for  the  freedom  of  all  our 
citizens  on  board  of  those  vessels.  That  great 
war,  fought  through  four  years,  with  much  loss 
of  treasure  and  some  humiliation,  but  a  great 
deal  of  glory,  closing  with  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans,  was  mainly  to  support  this  doctrine. 
It  was  to  maintain  the  proposition  that  when 
a  man  came  over  to  this  country  and  became  a 
naturalized  citizen,  no  other  government  had  a 
right  to  recapture  liim ;  it  was  waged  in  favor 
of  the  doctrine  of  self-expatriation,  the  right  to 
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leave  one  country,  go  to  another,  and  there  be-  LKcnru  vi. 
come  a  citizen,  if  that  other  would  accept  hiyn  as  ^|^|5^**  "" 
such,  and  in  doing  bo  to  throw  off  all  allegiance 
to  the  country  of  hiB  nativity.  But  although 
that  was  the  great  controversy  in  that  war,  it 
did  not  decide  the  question  finally.  In  fact, 
after  both  countries  were  tired  of  fighting,  we 
made  a  treaty  of  peace  in  which  that  matter 
was  left  unsettled.  The  British  did  not  give 
up  this  right  which  they  had  claimed ;  we  got 
something  the  better  of  them  in  regard  to  some 
disputes  as  to  boundaries  and  fisheries  and  other 
questions  which  were  settled,  yet  the  main  ques- 
tion remained  undetermined.  From  that  time 
we  have  gone  on  while  these  troubles  have  been 
pending,  those  with  Germany  about  their  mili- 
tary claims,  and  a  great  many  others  of  a  simi- 
lar character,  negotiating,  writing,  and  talking, 
the  Government  of  this  country  all  the  time 
asserting  this  absolute  right  without  concession, 
until  nearly  all  the  governments  of  the  world, 
even  if  they  have  not  adopted  it  as  international 
law,  have  in  the  main  abandoned  the  idea  that 
a  man  cannot  expatriate  himself.  Where  they 
hare  not  done  that  they  have  made  treaties  with 
the  United  States  recognizing  that  right,  which 
amounts  to  about  the  same  thing.  We  have 
treaties  now  with  nearly  all  nations  which 
concede  it,  and  only  one  subject  of  difference 
remains.  That  is  the  German  question,  to 
which  I  have  referred,  whether  a  man  who  has 
left  his  native  country,  where  the  law  imposes 
m  obligation  on  the  subject  to  serve  in  some 
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Lbctubb  VI. 
The  right  of  ex- 
patriation. 


Right  to  inherit 
real  estate. 


military  organization  for  a  certain  period,  can 
be  compelled  to  render  those  services  if  he 
returns  thither  as  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  still  asserted  that  if  he 
goes  back  to  the  land  of  his  birth,  the  govern- 
ment of  which  he  was  before  a  subject  has  a 
right  to  compel  him  to  perform  those  services, 
except  where  they  have  yielded  that  right  by 
treaty.  This  has  now,  I  think,  been  substan- 
tially done,  and  that  is  one  of  the  rights  which 
a  man  acquires  by  naturalization.^ 

Another  right,  perhaps  the  next  m  hnport- 
ance,  is  the  right  to  inherit  property.  It  was 
the  law  of  England  that  no  alien  could  inherit 
any  real  estate  in  the  English  dominions,  nor 
could  he  transmit  any  real  estate,  nor  any  such 
estate  go  through  him,  but  to  do  this  he  must 
be  a  native  citizen.  It  was  said  that  an  alien 
had  no  inheritable  blood  with  regard  to  real 
estate.  This  rule,  however,  had  no  relation  to 
personal  estate.  That  doctrine  of  the  common 
law  became,  and  is,  except  as  modified  by  stat- 
ute or  treaty,  the  doctrine  of  the  States  of  this 
Union ;  the  title  to  real  estate  being  a  matter 
which  is  prescribed  in  each  State  by  its  own 
laws,  and  not  governed  by  the  laws  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  It  is  one  of  the 
effects  of  this  constitutional  provision,  and  one 
of  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  made,  that 
Congress  should  prescribe  a  uniform  rule  of 
naturalization,  which  should  be  effective  in  all 
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the  States,  and  a  rule  by  which  any  foreigner  or  ltctdm  vi. 

alien  might  become  a  citizen.     Now,  when  by  J^TIJIIm  *""* 

that  process  of  naturalization  he  waa  declared 

a  citizen,  he  became  entitled  in  any  State,  where 

he  might  be,  to  inherit  property  and  transmit  it 

by  descent  the  same  as  any  native  citizen.    That 

was  also  one  of  the  advantages  of  naturalization. 

Another  benefit  which  has  been  much  talked  lugbt  of  BuSncii. 
-of,  but  which  does  not  amount  to  a  great  deal, 
is  that  of  the  right  of  voting,  as  many  of  the 
States  have  prescribed  as  a  qualification  for  vot- 
ing, that  the  man  must  be  at  least  a  citizen  of 
the  State  where  he  offers  to  vote.  That  is  not 
the  case  in  all  of  the  States,  but  it  is  true  of 
most  of  them.  Some  of  the  Western  States,  I 
think  Minnesota,  and  perhaps  Wisconsin,  where 
there  aie  large  numbers  of  Swedes,  Germans, 
and  Norwegians,  have  provisions  in  their  stat- 
utes that  a  roan  may  vote  by  reason  of  hb 
residence  without  regard  to  citizenship ;  but  the 
majority  of  the  constitutions  of  the  States  of 
the  Union  require  that  the  voters  shall  be  citi- 
zens. By  this  operation  of  naturalization,  and 
by  the  Constitutional  Amendment  which  I  have 
read,  the  alien  becomes  a  citizen  of  whatever 
State  he  may  select  as  his  residence  at  the  time. 
That  is  one  of  the  valuable  things  attaching  to 
naturalization. 

There  have  been  times  when  it  was  a  ques-  Tha  Ftatn\  lam 
tion  whether  this  power  to  prescribe  a  rule  of  ^^cim^ir' 
naturalization  was  an  exclusive  power  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  whether  it  was 
one  that  the  States  might  also  exercise.     That 
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respects  the  individual.     The  Constitution  then  lbcture  vi. 
takes  him  up,  and,  among  other  rights,  extends  ^^^^^y^^Ban^^ 
to  him  the  capacity  of  suing  in  the  courts  of  the  0/  u.  8. 
United  States,  precisely  imder  the  same  circum- 
stances under  which  a  native  might  sue.     He  is 
distinguishable  in  nothing  from  a  native  citizen, 
except  so  far  as  the  Constitution  makes  the  dis- 
tinction." 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  having, 
therefore,  defined  what  citizenship  is,  and  re- 
moved it  out  of  the  domain  of   controverted 
questions  of  constitutional  law,  having  prescribed 
what  constitutes  citizenship  of  the  United  States, 
and  what  citizenship  of  a  State,  and  having 
alluded  to  them  in  distinct  terms,  it  has  become 
a  question  what  are  distinctively  the  rights  of  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  what  are  the 
rights  of  a  citizen  of  a  State.     That  question 
came  up  very  soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  Miuer,  j.,  in  uie 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  in  what  are  called  the  ^»>*^  House 
Slaughter  House  Cases.     It  was  insisted  there 
that  the  rights  which  the  Constitution,  or  this 
Amendment,  conferred  on  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  were  all  those  of  a  fundamental  character, 
which  regard  the  relations  of  a  citizen  to  the 
wciety  in  which  he  lives ;  but  the  court,  after 
very  grave  consideration,  in  an  opinion  which  I 
had  the  honor  to  deliver,  held  that  not  to  be  a 
*Mmd  view  of  the  matter ;  that  the  State  in  its 
idation  to  its  citizens,  and  the  citizens  in  their 
relation  to  the  State,  were  interchangeably  bound 
with  i^ard  to  those  laws  which  go  to  make  up 
the  rights  which  are  protected  by  law :  the  right 
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lectubb  VI.      of  marriage ;  the  right  of  the  descent  of  property ; 

SlughiHoiS  *^®  ^^g^*  ^  *^^  control  of  children ;  the  right  to 
Cases.  sue  f or  property,  and  to  have  it  protected ;  and, 

in  general,  the  protection  of  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness, — these  were  all  founded  in 
the  relation  between  the  State  and  its  citizens. 
Risrhts  of  a  Ciu-  The  Constitution  gave  Congress  no  right  to  inter- 
fere with  that  great  body  of  the  rights  of  the 
citizen.  He  has  a  right  to  look  to  that  govern- 
ment, as  I  have  told  you,  for  protection  in  all 
foreign  countries  wherever  he  might  travel,  on 
the  high  seas  or  the  sands  of  Africa,  in  Europe 
or  in  Australia,  wherever  a  ship  floats,  or  a 
traveller  can  go.  He  has  a  right  to  call  on  the 
United  States  for  protection  wherever  he  may 
be  outside  of  its  lines  or  territories.  He  has 
also  the  right,  as  I  told  you  in  a  previous  lecture, 
to  travel  all  over  this  country  free  from  any  tax, 
assessment,  or  interruption  in  his  passage  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another.  He  has  the 
right  of  petition  granted  to  him  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  He  has  the  right 
to  the  use  of  the  mails  of  the  United  States ;  he 
has,  in  short,  a  right  to  everything  which  that 
great  Government  gives  or  concedes  to  anybody, 
and  these  are  his  rights  as  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  They  are  numerous;  they  are 
great;  they  are  valuable.  So  it  may  also  be 
said  of  his  rights  as  a  citizen  of  a  State :  they 
are  numerous  ;  they  are  great ;  they  are  impor- 
tant. The  one  affects  one  class  of  relations,  and 
the  other  affects  another  class.  The  citizen  owes 
an  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  he  owes 
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an  allegiance  to  his  State.  He  is  bound  to  obey  lbctubs  vi. 
the  laws  of  his  State,  and  he  is  bound  to  refrain  ^f ****  ^'  *  ^*^' 
from  all  criminal  practices  denounced  by  those 
laws.  He  is  bound  to  pay  his  taxes  to  support 
the  government  of  the  State,  and  he  is  bound  as 
well  to  pay  the  taxes  due  from  him  to  the 
United  States ;  to  fight  for  that  Government  if 
called  upon,  or  to  fight  for  his  State,  and  even 
to  give  his  life,  if  need  be,  for  his  citizenship  of 
the  United  States.  He  is  boimd  to  be  governed 
by  the  United  States  in  all  of  his  relations  with 
foreign  States.  If  he  wishes  to  travel  in  a 
foreign  State,  and  desires  protection,  the  United 
States  will  give  him  a  passport,  which  a  State  is 
not  permitted  to  do.  If  he  wants  to  take  part 
in  the  administration  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  either  as  an  officer,  member  of 
Congress,  contractor,  or  builder ;  if  he  wants  his 
river  improved,  if  he  wants  the  postal  railway 
extended,  if  he  wants  a  new  post-office,  or  any 
one  of  a  thousand  such  things,  he  must  go  to 
the  Federal  Government.  It  is  the  business  of 
a  lifetime  to  define  the  relations  of  a  man  to 
that  Government,  or  his  relations  to  the  State 
in  which  he  belongs ;  but  they  all  grow  out  of, 
and  constitute  this  doctrine  of  allegiance  and 
protection.  He  owes  his  allegiance  first,  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  because  he  is 
first  of  all  a  citizen  of  that  Government ;  second, 
to  his  State,  because  he  becomes  a  citizen  of  that 
State,  after  being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
by  his  residence. 
I  hope,  gentlemen,  while  I  do  not  wish  any  of 
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Lecture  VI.  you  the  mlsfortune  of  turning  out  politicians, 
wgbtsof  aciti.  i-i^g^i.  y^^  ^iii  ^^  ^^^  consider  this  subject  dis- 
passionately, neither  assuming,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  the  •  Federal  Government  has  a  right  to 
sweep  away  a  State  as  so  much  rubbish,  nor 
that  any  of  the  States  have  a  right  to  rise  up 
and  overthrow  the  great  Government  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  our  guardian  and  pro- 
tector, and  in  which,  after  all,  are  imited  our 
brightest  hopes  and  greatest  interests. 


k. 


NOTES  UPON  LECTURE  VI. 


■•o^ 


The  relations  between  the  individual  and  the  lbctubb 
state  throughout  Christendom,  (Russia  perhaps  ^^, 
excepted,)   have   been   vastly  modified  by  thetrfneofci 
influence  of  the  naturalization  laws  and  treaties     ^ 
of  the  United  States. 

When  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution  broke  The  leada 
out,  the  feudal  relation  still  prevailed  between  **"*" 
the  sovereign  and  the  subject,  modified  to  some 
extent  by  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  by  the 
influences  of  modem  thought.  The  duties  of  the 
subject  and  the  rights  of  the  sovereign  under 
that  system  sprang  from  occupation  of  the  soil 
by  the  former  under  tenure  from  the  latter, 
either  by  the  actual  tenant,  or  by  the  lord  to 
whom  he  was  feudally  attached. 

In  this  respect  feudalism  differed  from  the  Romania, 
civil  law.  The  Roman  citizen's  rights  came 
from  the  State,  of  which  he  formed  an  integral 
part.  The  common  sovereignty  was  lodged  in 
the  people  as  a  whole.  "  The  Emperor  Julian 
said  that  States  are  immortal,  that  is,  that  they 
may  be  so:  because  a  People  is  that  kind  of 
body  which  consists  of  separate  elements,  but  is 
subject  to  one  name,  and  has  one  habits  as  Plu- 
tarch says  as  one  spirit,  Paulus.  This  spirit  or 
habit  in  a  people  is  the  full  and  perfect  common 
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L«cTUM  VI.      participation  of  civil  life ;  the  first  production  of 
Rommn  Uw.        wMch  is  the  Sovereignty,  the  bond  by  which  the 

State  is  held  together,  the  vital  breath  drawn  by 
so  many  thousands,  as  Seneca  speaks."  ^ 
Reutioos  of  the        Thus,  in  the  social   system  which  prevailed 

StotTiiiAmerica.  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^*w>  ^^®  citizeu  was  but  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  State ;  while,  under  the  feudal 
system  he  was  the  subject  of  the  sovereign,  who 
was  master  of  the  soil.  Under  the  American 
system  his  duties  to  the  State  survive,  marked 
and  defined,  however,  by  positive  law ;  but  he 
has  the  right  to  determine  for  himself  who  shall 
be  that  sovereign,  and  m  whose  service  those 
duties  shall  be  performed. 

The  first  act  of  Congress,  pointing  towards  its 

subsequent  policy  in  the  matter  of  citizenship,  is 

to  be  found  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

intenuto  dtimn-     The  Fourth  Article  of  the  Articles  of  Confed- 

J^^'Jj^^J^^^  eration  provided  that,  "  the  better  to  secure  and 

OomfodenukMi.     perpetuate  mutual  friendship   and   intercourse 

among  the  people  of  the  different  States  in  this 
Union,  the  free  inhabitants  of  each  of  these 
States,  paupers,  vagabonds,  and  fugitives  from 
justice  excepted,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  free  citizens  in  the  sev- 
eral States." 

Of  this  the  historian  says :  "  In  the  republics 
of  Greece,  citizenship  had  in  theory  been  con- 
fined to  a  body  of  kindred  families,  which  formed 
an  hereditary  caste,  a  multitudinous  aristocracy. 
Such  a  sj'^tem  could  have  no  permanent  vital- 

1  Gr\>tius,  De  jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  Lib.  2,  a  9,  §  3.  Whewell*8  ed. 
Cambridge,  1853,  voL  2,  p.  2. 
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ity ;  and  the  Greek  republics,  as  the  Italian  lkcturb  vi. 
republics  in  after  ages,  died  out  for  want  of  |^f^'|^'^,^[^ 
citizens.  America  adopted  the  principle  of  the  i>y  the  Article*  of 
all-embracing  unity  of  society.  As  the  Ameri- 
can territory  was  that  of  the  old  thirteen  Colo- 
aies,  so  the  free  people  residing  upon  it  formed 
the  free  people  of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  That 
which  gave  reality  to  the  Union  was  the  article 
which  secured  to  *  the  free  inhabitants '  of  each 
of  the  States  '  all  privileges  and  immunities  of 
free  citizens  in  the  several  States.'  Congress 
appeared  to  shun  the  term  '  people  of  the  United 
States.'  It  is  nowhere  found  in  their  Articles 
of  Confederation,  and  rarely  and  only  acciden- 
tally in  their  votes  ;  yet  by  this  act  they  consti- 
tuted the.  free  inhabitants  of  the  different  States 
one  people.  .  .  .  Congress,  while  it  left  the 
regulation  of  the  elective  franchise  to  the  judg- 
ment of  each  State  in  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, in  its  votes  and  its  treaties  with  other 
powers,  reckoned  all  the  free  inhabitants,  with- 
out distinction  of  ancestry,  creed,  or  color,  as 
subjects  or  citizens.  But  America,  though  the 
best  representative  of  the  social  and  political 
acquisitions  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  not 
the  parent  of  the  idea  in  modem  civilization 
that  man  is  a  constituent  member  of  the  State 
of  his  birth,  irrespective  of  his  ancestry.  It  was 
already  the  public  law  of  Christendom." ' 

This  provision  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
was  incorporated  into  the  Constitution ;  and  to 

1  Bancnift's  HUtory,  Last  Revtse,  toI.  6,  pp.  200,  300,  207. 
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lbctube  VI.      it  was  added  the  power  to  establish  a  uniform 
Naturaiixation     gygtem   of  naturalization.     Congress   exercised 

this  power  in  March^  1790.^    Under  this  act, 
two    years'    previous    residence   was    required. 
This  was  repealed  in  January,  1795,  and  a  pre- 
vious declaration  of  intention  after  an  at  least 
three  years'  residence  was  required,  and  a  resi- 
dence of  at  least  five  years  before  naturalization.' 
Further  changes  were  made  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  law  as  it  now  stands  is  codified  in  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States.' 
Relation  of  the         Thcsc  laws,  howcvcr,  led  up  to  the  doctrine 
^M^toUMT* twrii. ^^  expatriation  and  citizenship  as  now  under- 
mentoft^naUTe  stood ;  but  that  doctrinc  was  not  accepted  by 
coontry.  other  powcrs,  and  was  by  no  means  insisted 

upon,  in  its  full  extent,  by  our  own  political 
officers. 

In  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution  and  the 
French  empire.  Great  Britain,  as  Mr.  Justice 
Miller  points  out,  entirely  disregarded  them. 
In  the  midst  of  the  negotiations  for  peace 
which  terminated  in  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  Mr. 
Alexander  Baring,  when  urged  by  Mr.  Gallatin 
to  lend  his  official  influence  to  the  conclusion  of 
a  treaty  on  the  basis  desired  by  the  United 
States,  answered :  "  I  must  freely  confess  that, 
highly  as  I  value  a  state  of  peace  and  harmony 
with  America,  I  am  so  sensible  of  the  danger  to 
our  naval  power  from  anything  like  an  unre- 
stricted admission  of  your  principles,  that  I 
should  almost  incline  to  think  it  safer  to  consider 


1  1  Stat.  103,  c.  3.  »  Rev.  Stat  §§  2166-2174. 

a  1  Stat  414,  c.  20. 
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an  American  as  an  inevitable  concomitant  of  a  Lmcrmt  n. 
French  war,  and  to  provide  for  it  accordingly.'"  ^'S^'^^. 
And  when  the  treaty  of  peace  was  made  and  wntothegoTeni. 
promulgated,  it  was  fomid  to  contain  absolutely  ^^'j^'^""'"' 
nothing  about  this  dispute,  which,  as  Mr.  Justice 
Uiller   has  justly  said,  was  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  the  war. 

Meanwhile,  as  this  country  increased  in  popu- 
lation, largely  in  consequence  of  emigration,  the 
same  old  question  arose,  but  in  a  different  form, 
as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Justice  Miller.  The  Prus- 
sian army,  which  was  still  kept  up  practically 
on  the  basis  devised  by  Stein  after  the  battle  of 
Jena,  demanded  military  duty  from  Prussians 
who  had  been  to  America,  and  had  been  natural- 
ized there  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
had  returned  to  Prussia.  To  a  person  who, 
under  such  circumstances  claimed  his  protection 
as  Minister  of  the  United  States  at  Berlin,  Mr. 
Wheaton  answered,  declining  to  interfere,  upon 
the  ground  that,  on  the  applicant's  return  to  his 
native  country,  his  former  nationality  reverted. 
Mr.  Everett  and  Mr.  Webster  substantially  agreed 
with  Mr.  Wheaton.  Mr,  Cass  took  a  somewhat 
more  advanced  position ;  but  until  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1868,  the  question  maybe  fairly 
regarded  as  an  open  one. 

On  the   22d  of  FebAiary  in  that  year  Mr.  The  lutanua- 
Bancroft  concluded  at  Berlin  the  first  of  a  series  """t^"*^ 
of  such  treaties,  a  list  of  which  will  be  found  in 


>  Baring  to  Gallfttin,  H.,  Ms.  Department  ol  Sute.    Notes  uid 
Tnuiea  (ed.  1889)  p.  1327. 
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ltctum  vi.  the  margin :  ^  and,  on  the  27th  of  the  following 
J^^^"^  July,  Congress  enacted  that  "the  right  of  ex- 
patriation is  a  natural  and  inherent  right  of  all 
people,  indispensable  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness '' ;  that,  "  in  the  recognition  of  this  princi- 
ple this  government  has  freely  received  emigrants 
from  all  nations,  and  invested  them  with  the 
rights  of  citizenship  " ;  and  that  "  all  naturalized 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  while  in  foreign 
States,  shall  be  entitled  to,  and  shall  receive 
from  this  Government,  the  same  protection  of 
persons  and  property,  that  is  accorded  to  native 
bom  citizens  in  like  situations  and  circum- 
stances." * 
Tbe  Konta  ease.  It  was  some  twenty  years  before  the  con- 
clusion of  these  treaties  and  the  passage  of  this 
act,  that  the  case  of  Martin  Koszta,  to  which 
Justice  Miller  refers,  took  place.  This  was  subse- 
quently explained  and  qualified  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Just  prior  to  and  during  the 
Cuban  insurrection  of  1869,  1870,  many  Cubans 
declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens  of  the 

1  Austria :  concluded  September  20,  1870. 

Badeu :  concluded  July  19,  1868. 

Bavaria :  concluded  May  26,  1868. 

Belgium  :  concluded  November  16,  1868. 

Denmark  :  concluded  July  20,  1872. 

Ecuador :  *       concluded  May  6, 1872. 

Great  Britain :  concluded  May  13,  1870. 
Great  Britain  (supplemental)  :  concluded  February  23,  1871. 

Hesse :  concluded  August  1,  1868. 

North  German  Union :  concluded  February  22,  1868. 

Sweden  and  Norway :  concluded  May  26,  1869. 

Wiirttemberg :  concluded  July  27,  1868. 

s  16  Stat.  223,  c.  249. 
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United  States,  and,  after  doing  so,  returned  to  lkctou  vi. 
Cuba.  It  became  a  practical  question  whether'*"'^'*"**** 
the  United  States  were  to  assume  to  protect  these 
men  against  the  barbaric  severity  of  the  Volun- 
teers, who  dominated  Cuba  at  that  time.  The 
department  said :  "  Mr.  Marcy  was  very  careful 
in  his  elaborate  letter  concerning  Martin  Koszta, 
not  to  commit  this  Government  to  the  obligation, 
or  to  the  propriety,  of  using  the  force  of  the 
nation  for  the  protection  of  foreign  bom  persons 
who,  after  declaring  their  intention  to  become  at 
some  future  time  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
leave  its  shores  to  return  to  their  native  coun- 
try. ...  He  took  especial  care  to  insist  that 
the  case  was  to  be  judged,  not  by  the  municipal 
laws  of  the  United  States,  not  by  the  local  laws 
of  Turkey,  not  by  the  conventions  between  Tur- 
key and  Austria,  but  by  the  great  principles  of 
international  law.  ...  It  has  been  repeatedly 
decided  by  this  department  that  the  declaration 
of  intention  to  become  a  citizen  does  not,  in  the 
absence  of  treaty  stipulations,  so  clothe  the  indi- 
vidual with  the  nationality  of  this  country,  as. 
to  enable  him  to  return  to  his  native  land  with- 
out being  necessarily  subject  to  all  the  laws 
thereof."  ^ 

Some  further  official  correspondence  with 
regard  to  this  class  of  cases,  as  illustrating  the 
difficulties  with  which  the  Government  has  to 
contend  in  dealing  with  them,  may  not  be  in- 
appropriate. 

1  Season  Ex.  Doo.  IDS,  2d  Session,  4lat  CongreBa,  p.  203. 
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lbctu&b  VI.  The  questions  with  Germany,  to  which  Justice 

^mu^*"  Miller    alludes,   growing   out  of  the    mUitaiy 

serWce.  Action  of  servicc  laws  of  Prussia  and  of  the  Empire,  were 

M  en    ran     j^j^g^jy  ^he  cause  of  the  questions  propounded  by 

President  Grant  to  the  members  of  his  Cabinet, 
to  which  allusion  was  made  in  the  notes  to  Lec- 
ture III.  Since  the  naturalization  treaties  went 
into  operation  matters  have  moved  on  with  less 
friction  than  before.  Native  bom  Germans,  who 
seek  naturalization  here  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  escaping  the  performance  of  their  duties  to 
their  native  land,  without  a  purpose  or  intent 
of  doing  their  duty  as  citizens  here,  have  found 
that  the  United  States  expect  them  to  make 
their  home  here  as  a  condition  of  protection: 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  such  Germans  as 
honestly  cast  their  fortimes  in  with  us,  receive 
the  national  protection  against  the  claims  of  the 
government  of  their  native  land  as  efGiciently  as 
it  is  given  to  native  bom  citizens. 

Simultaneously  with  the  letter  of  President 
Grant,  calling  for  the  opinions  of  his  Cabinet,  the 
.Secretary  of  State  addressed  a  circular  to  the 
Ministers  of  the  United  States  at  Berlin,  Rome, 
and  Paris,  inquiring,  among  other  things, "  the 
number  of  Americans  whose  residence  in  Ger- 
many [Italy]  [France]  has  been  of  long  con- 
tinuance, or  seems  to  be  indefinite  in  its  intended 
duration."  Mr.  Bancroft,  the  then  Minister  at 
Berlin,  answered :  "  Of  Americans  whose  resi- 
dence in  Germany  has  been  of  long  continuance, 
or  seems  to  be  indefinite  in  its  intended  duration, 
I  estimate  the  number  at  10,000,  and  that  num- 
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ber  rather  on  the  increase."     Mr.  Marsh,  the  lbctubb  vi. 
then  Minister,  addressed  a  circular  to  the  Con- ^•'™""^'''°'*' 

7  mm^w*»  military 


8uls  in  Italy  and  received  from  them  detailed  service.  Action  oi 

reports  which  footed  up  225.     He  added:  ^^i^^'^^^^^^ 

have  no  means  for  ascertaining  the  number  of 

Italians  and  other  foreigners  naturalized  in  the 

United  States,  now  residing  in  Italy ;  but  though 

it  is  doubtless  considerably  smaller  than  diuring 

and  soon   after  the  rebellion,  I  think  it  must 

still  amount  to  several  hundred."     Mr.  Wash- 

bume  reported  from  Paris  that  "  the  number  of 

resident  Americans  in  France  does  not  increase, 

but,  on  the  other  hand,  rather  diminishes." 

Shortly  before  these  inquiries  were  made  a 
correspondence  took  place  between  the  Legation 
at  Paris  and  the  Department  of  State,  which 
may  have  been  instrumental  in  causing  the  in- 
vestigation. Mr.  Washbmme  wrote  for  instruc- 
tions in  two  cases. 

The  first  he  stated  as  follows :  Madame  Pepin,  status  of  natnna 
who  applies  on  behalf  of  her  son,  a  young  man  ^^^^^^J^^ 
eighteen  years  of  age,  to  have  some  papers  from  nenUy  in  their 
the  legation,  stating  that  he  is  an  American  **  ^*  ■"  • 
citizen,  and  is  to  be  protected  as  such.     His  case 
is  as  follows:    John   Pepin,  the   husband   and 
father,   was  a  Frenchman  by  birth.     When  a 
young  man  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States, 
was  educated  in  Kentucky,  and  became  a  natu- 
ralized  citizen,  residing  in  New  Orleans.      In 
1850  he  returned  to  France,  leaving  some  prop- 
erty in  New  Orleans,  which  is  still  held  by  his 
family,  he  having  died  several  years  ago.    After 
his  return  to  this  country  he  married  a  French- 
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LiECTUBB  VI.  woman,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  now 
^TitoJ!^^  twenty  years  of  age,  and  the  son  above  spoken 
reside  permm-      of.     He  never  retumed  to  the  United  States  to 

Il^weiwid.        Iiv6>  ^^*  made  France  his  residence  up  to  the 

time  of  his  death.  The  boy  in  question  has  never 
been  to  the  United  States,  though  the  mother 
and  daughter  went  there  two  years  ago,  and  the 
mother  obtained  a  passport  from  the  State  De- 
partment as  an  American  citizen.  She  says 
that  the  boy  got  a  passport  two  years  ago  from 
the  United  States  Minister  in  London,  but  that 
he  had  lost  it." 

To  this  the  Secretary  of  State  answered: 
<^  Pepin,  the  son  of  a  naturalized  Frenchman, 
who  returned  to  France  and  died  there,  was 
never  in  this  country.  ...  It  would  seem  quite 
possible  that,  were  it  not  for  his  desire  to  avoid 
the  duties  required  by  French  law,  he  would  per- 
haps never  have  dreamed  of  calling  himself  an 
American ;  that  he  would  remain  in  France  and 
avoid  all  duties  to  the  United  States;  that  he 
would  call  himself  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
and  avoid  all  duties  to  France." 

The  second  case  was  this :  "  A  man  and  his 
wife,  Americans  by  birth,  came  to  Paris  forty 
years  ago,  and  have  lived  here  ever  since.  This 
has  become  their  permanent  home,  and  they  have 
never  had  any  intention  of  returning  to  the 
United  States.  Several  of  their  children  have 
been  bom  here,  and  have  never  been  to  the 
United  States,  and  never  expect  to  go,  and 
never  want  to  go.  The  question  is,  are  these 
children  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  is  the 
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Government  of  the  United  States  bound  to  pro-  lectoki  vi. 

tect  them  as  such  ?  "  fJTV"'  ••"'■^•- 

iud  eltii«Di  who 

To  this  Mr.  Fish  answered:  "In  the  other rwideperma- 
caee  an  American,  whose  name  is  withheld,  has  n^y'i^,  ' 
hved  with  his  family  forty  years  in  France,  has 
reared  his  children  there,  has  never  proposed  to 
return  to  the  United  States,  and  his  children 
have  never  been  to  the  United  States,  and  never 
expect  to  go,  and  never  want  to  go." 

And  to  the  inquiries  in  both  cases  the  Secretary 
said :  "  In  each  of  these  cases  there  is  a  pre- 
sumption of  a  purpose  of  expatriation  so  strong 
that,  until  it  can  be  rebutted  to  your  satisfac- 
tion, you  will  be  justified  in  concluding  that  the 
persons  respectively  are  not  entitled  to  your 
intervention  to  protect  them  against  the  opera- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  country  which  they  have 
selected  as  the  place  of  their  residence."' 

The  political  department  of  the  Grovemmentsuiingsotthe 
has  made  some  rulings  on  this  subject  since  the  ^^'^^  ''■i*"- 
negotiation  of  the  treaties,  which  deserve  notice. 

The  treaty  with  North  Germany  calls  for  an 
uninterrupted  residence  of  five  years  in  the 
United  States  before  the  naturalized  citizen  is 
entitled  to  the  immunities  guaranteed  by  it. 
It  is  held  that  the  recital  in  the  record  of  the 
naturalization  proceedings  that  the  applicant 
had .  resided  continuously  in  this  country  for 
more  than  five  years  does  not  conclude  the 
United  States  as  to  that  fact.^  A  similar  decis- 
ion has  been  made  as  to  the  treaty  with  Austria.' 

I  Foreign  Relfttions,  1873,  vol.  1,  pp.  M9,  260,  261. 

•  1  TreaUes  ud  Conventioiu  (ed.  IBSQ)  p.  1204.     *  n>.  p.  1X6. 
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Rulings  of  the 
political  depart- 
ments. 


Cases  arise,  from  time  to  time,  where  persons 
who,  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  are  de- 
clared to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  are 
also,  by  the  law  of  some  other  country,  held  to 
allegiance  in  that  country.  In  this  class  may 
be  included  persons  born  out  of  the  limits  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  whose  fathers 
were,  at  the  time  of  their  birth,  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  Such  a  case  being  submitted  to 
Attorney  General  Hoar,  that  oflBcer  held  that  it 
was  not  competent  for  the  United  States  to  in- 
terfere with  the  rights  of  a  foreign  nation  to  the 
government  and  control  of  persons  claimed  to 
be  its  subjects,  so  long  as  they  were  residing  in 
such  foreign  coimtry.^ 

Any  one  desiring  to  see  the  condition  of  the 
statutes  and  laws  of  the  various  powers  in 
regard  to  this  interesting  subject  will  find  it 
discussed  at  length  in  Calvo.' 


1 13  Opinions  Attorney  General,  80. 
3  1  Droit  International,  liv.  8. 


VII. 

THE  JUDICIAL  POWER  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES.* 


Article  III,  Section  1.  The  judicial  Power  of  Lbctu&k  VIL 
the  United  States,  shall  be  vested  in  one  supreme 
Court,  and  in  such  inferior  Courts  as  the  Congress 
may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The 
Judges,  both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  Courts, 
shall  hold  their  Offices  during  good  Behavior,  and 
shall,  at  stated  Times,  receive  for  their  Services,  a 
Compensation,  which  shall  not  be  diminished  during 
their  Continuance  in  Office. 

Section  2.  The  judicial  Power  shall  extend  to 
all  Cases,  in  Law  and  Equity,  arising  under  this  Con- 
stitution, the  Laws  of  the  United  States,  and  Treaties 
made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their  Authority; 
— to  all  Cases  affecting  Ambassadors,  other  public 
Ministers,  and  Consuls ;  —  to  all  Cases  of  admiralty 
and  maritime  Jurisdiction ;  —  to  Controversies  to 
which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  Party  ; — to  Con- 
troversies between  two  or  more  States ;  —  between  a 
State  and  Citizens  of  another  State ; —  between  Citi- 
zens of  different  States,  —  between  Citizens  of  the 
same  State  claiming  Lands  under  Grants  of  different 
States,  and  between  a  State,  or  the  Citizens  thereof, 
and  foreign  States,  Citizens  or  subjects. 

In  all  Cases  affecting  Ambassadors,  other  public 
Ministers  and  Consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State  , 

shall  be  Party,  the  supreme  Court  shall  have  original 
Jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other  Cases  before  mentioned, 
the  supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  Jurisdiction, 
both  as  to  Law  and  Fact,  with  such  Exceptions,  and 
under  such  Regulations  as  the  Congress  shall  make. 


1  This  is  Lecture  VI  of  the  lectures  delivered  before  the  classes 
of  the  University  Law  School. 
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Lacnnui  TIL  Tlie  Trial  of  all  Crimes,  except  in  Cases  of  Im- 

peachment, shall  be  by  Jury ;  and  such  Trial  shall  be 
held  in  the  State  where  the  said  Crimes  shall  have 
been  committed ;  but  when  not  committed  within  any 
State,  the  Trial  shall  be  at  such  Place  or  Places  as  the 
Congress  may  by  Law  have  directed. 

Sacnoy  3.  Treason  against  the  United  States, 
shall  consist  only  in  levying  War  against  them,  or  in 
adhering  to  their  Enemies,  giving  them  Aid  and  Com- 
fort. No  Person  shall  be  convicted  of  Treason  unless 
on  the  Testimony  of  two  Witnesses  to  the  same  overt 
Act,  or  on  Confession  in  open  Court 

The  Congress  shall  have  Power  to  declare  the  Pun- 
Irimient  of  Treason,  but  no  Attainder  of  Treason 
diall  wQik  CoiTvtption  of  Blood,  or  Forfeiture  except 
doling  the  Life  of  the  Person  attainted. 

AancLB  VU  OP  thb  Amendments.  In  Suits  at 
cnmmon  law,  where  the  value  in  controversy  shall  ex- 
ceed twenty  dollars,  the  ri^t  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be 
and  no  tact  tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  other- 
re-examined  in  any  Court  of  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  rales  of  the  common  law. 

AnncLB  XI  op  thb  Ambndmbnts.  The  Judicial 
of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed  to 
extmd  to  any  salt  in  law  or  equity,  commenced  or 
prosecmed  against  one  of  the  United  States  b]r  Citi- 
aens  of  another  State,  or  by  Citizens  or  Subjects  of 
aagr  Flareign  State. 

aiktai  pi>«w.         I  HAVE  before  alluded  to  the  division  which 

the  Constitution  makes  of  the  powers  to  be  ex- 
ercised bv  the  National  Government  into  three 
departments :  the  legislative,  executive,  and  ju- 
dicial. That  in  which  students  of  law  will  prob- 
ably be  most  interested  in  having  an  exposition 
of  its  powers  is  the  latter,  to  which  attention 
will  now  be  directed.^ 

Mv  text,  after  the  manner  of  the  clergy,  is 

1  CWuts  ci  justice  hare  been  described  as  an  institution  framed 
fvY  the  porpcMe  of  putting  an  end  to  the  practice  of  private  war. 
Without  the  instrumentality  of  judicial  tribunals,  society  would  be 
n  |<VT  to  perpetual  dril  dissensions. 


TBE  JUDICIAL  POWER  OF  THB  TIiaTED  STATES. 

the  third  of  the  three  main  articles  of  the  Con-  Lxcm>  \ 
stitution,  into  which  it  is  divided,  the  first  being '""**^  "^ 
devoted  to  the  legislative,  the  second  to  the  ex- 
ecative,  and  the  third  to  the  judicial ;  following 
which  are  some  provisions  establishing  private 
lights,  concerning  the  two  Houses  of  Congress, 
tod  several  amendments  touching  other  subjects- 
Article  Third  reads  as  follows ;  — 
"Sec.  1.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court, 
and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The 
judges,  both  of  the  Supreme  and  inferior  courts, 
shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior, 
and  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  their  ser- 
vices a  compensation,  which  shall  not  be  dimin- 
ished during  their  continuance  in  office. 

"  Sec.  2.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to 
all  cases,  in  law  and  equity,  arising  under  this 
Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under 
their  authority ;  to  all  cases  affecting  ambassa- 
dors, other  public  ministers,  and  consuls ;  to  all 
cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction ;  to 
controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall 
be  a  party ;  to  controversies  between  two  or 
more  States ;  between  a  State  and  citizens  of 
another  State ;  between  citizens  of  different 
States;  between  citizens  of  the  same  State 
daiming  lands  under  grants  of  different  States, 
and  between  a  State,  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and 
foreign  States,  citizens,  or  subjects. 
,  "  In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  pub- 
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LBCTint.  YiL     lie  ministers,  and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a 
judicimi  pow«.    g^.g^^^  gj^^ij  y^  ^^^^  ^j^^  Supreme  Court  shall 

have  original  jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other 
cases  before  mentioned,  the  Supreme  Court  shall 
have  appellate  j\u*isdiction,  both  as  to  law  and 
fact,  with  such  exceptions  and  under  such  regu- 
lations as  the  Congress  shall  make. 

^^The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of 
impeachment,  shall  be  by  jury ;  and  such  trial 
shall  be  held  in  the  State  where  the  said  crimes 
shall  have  been  committed ;  but  when  not  com- 
mitted within  any  State,  the  trial  shall  be  at 
such  place,  or  places,  as  the  Congress  may  by 
law  have  directed. 

^^  Sec.  3.  Treason  against  the  United  States 
shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against  them, 
or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid 
and  comfort.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of 
treason,  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses 
to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open 
court. 

^^  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the 
punishment  of  treason,  but  no  attainder  of  trea- 
son shall  work  corruption  of  blood,  or  forfeiture, 
except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted.**  ^ 

1  In  this  connection  should  be  read  Article  XI  of  the  Amend- 
ments: **The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be 
construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity,  commenced  or 
prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United  States  by  citizens  of  another 
State,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  State." 

Mr.  Justice  Story  says,  after  quoting  these  provisions :  "  Such 
is  the  language  of  the  article  creating  and  defining  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  whole  American 
people  solemnly  declared,  in  establishix&g  one  great  department  of 
that  government,  which  was,  in  many  respects,  national,  and  in 
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Attention  is  first  called  to  the  second  section,  lbctubb  vii. 
and  the  first  thing  that  requires  or  justifies  any  ^^^^^  p**^®'- 
criticism  is  as  to  the  use  of  the  words  ^^  judicial 
power." 

What  is  judicial  power  ?  It  will  not  do  to  wh*t  is  jadiciai 
answer  that  it  is  the  power  exercised  by  the^''*"^ 
courts,  because  one  of  the  very  things  to  be  de- 
termined is  what  power  they  may  exercise.  It 
is,  indeed,  very  difficult  to  find  any  exact  defini- 
tion made  to  hand.^  It  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  of  the  old  treatises,  or  any  of  the  old  Eng- 
lish authorities  or  judicial  decisions,  for  a  very 
obvious  reason.  While  in  a  general  way  it  may 
be  true  that  they  had  this  division  between  leg- 
islative and  judicial  power,  yet  their  legislature 
was,  nevertheless,  in  the  habit  of  exercising  a 
very  large  part  of  the  latter.  The  House  of 
Lords  warf  often  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  Par- 
liament was  in  the  habit  of  passing  bills  of 

all,  supreme.  It  is  a  part  of  the  very  same  iDstrument  which  was 
to  act  not  merely  upon  individuals,  but  upon  States ;  and  to  de- 
piiYe  them  altogether  of  the  exercise  of  some  powers  of  sover- 
eignty, and  to  restrain  and  regulate  them  in  the  exercise  of  others.** 
Afartin  v.  Hunter's  Lessee,  1  Wheat.  304,  328. 

1 «« Judicial  power  *'  is  the  authority  vested  in  the  judges. 
Bouvier  Law  Dictionary. 

As  to  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase  *^  judicial  power,*'  see  Cal- 
lanan  ▼.  Judd,  23  Wisconsin,  343,  349.  Also  chaiige  of  Judge 
Nelscm  to  grand  jury  of  the  Circuit  Court,  1861,  that  it  is  the  power 
eonferred  upon  courts  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term ;  courts  that 
compose  one  of  the  great  departments  of  the  government ;  and  not 
power  judicial  in  its  nature,  or  quasi  judicial,  invested  from  time 
to  time  in  individuals,  separately  or  collectively,  for  a  particular 
purpose  and  limited  tune.  1  Blatchf  ord,  635.  Oilbert  v.  Priest,  65 
Biib.  444,  448. 

Hie  power  to  hear  and  determine  a  cause  is  jurisdiction ;  it  is 
wramjudiee,  whenever  a  case  is  presented  which  brings  this  power 
into  action.     United  States  v.  Arredondo,  6  Pet.  699,  709. 
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lbctukb  vn.     attainder  as  well   as  enacting  convictions  for 
What  18  judicial   treason  and  other  crimes.^ 

Judicial  power  is,  perhaps,  better  defined  in 
some  of  the  reports  of  our  own  courts  than  in 
any  other  place,  and  especially  so  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  because  it 
has  more  often  been  the  subject  of  comment 
there,  and  its  consideration  more  frequently  nec- 
essary to  the  determination  of  questions  arising 
in  that  court  than  anywhere  else.  It  is  the 
power  of  a  court  to  decide  and  pronounce  a  judg- 
ment and  carry  it  into  effect  between  persons 
and  parties  who  bring  a  case  before  it  for  decis- 
ion.'* 

A  case  is  necessary        This  pOWCr   "shall   CXtCUd   tO   all   €€1868**  of  a 
to  its  exercise.  j_»i  v  x  v«i»  •/»i        •r%   t> 

particular  character,  which  is  specified.     Before 
there  can  be  any  proper  exercise  of  it  a  "  case  " 


1  The  distinction  between  judicial  and  political  power  is  so  gen- 
erally acknowledged  in  the  jurisprudence  both  of  England  and  of 
this  country,  that  we  need  do  no  more  than  refer  to  some  of  the 
authorities  on  the  subject  Nabob  of  CamaUc  v.  East  India  Co,., 
1  Ves.  Jr.  371,  375,  393;  S.C,  2  Ves.  Jr.  60,  60 ;  Penn  v.  Lortl 
Baltimore^  1  Ves.  Sen.  444,  446,  447 ;  Nexo  York  v.  Connecticut^  4 
Dall.  4,  6 ;  Cherokee  Nation  v.  Georgia,  6  Pet  1 ;  Rhode  Island  v. 
Massachusetts,  12  Pet.  607.  They  are  all  in  one  direction.  State 
of  Georgia  v.  Stanton,  6  Wall.  50,  71. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  English  system,  howeyer,  the  line  be- 
tween the  judiciary  and  the  legislature  was  not  distinctly  marked, 
and  Parliament,  consisting  of  one  great  cliamber,  in  which  sat  both 
lords  and  commons,  not  only  made  but  also  interpreted  the  laws. 
But  it  has  now  long  been  settled  in  England  that  the  interpretation 
of  statute  law  belongs  to  the  judiciary  alone,  and  in  this  country 
they  have  claimed  and  obtained  an  equal  control  over  the  construc- 
tion of  constitutional  provisions.     Sedgwick  on  Const  Law,  18. 

2  Judicial  power  is  never  exercised  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
effect  to  the  will  of  the  judge ;  always  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
effect  to  the  will  of  the  legislature  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  will 
of  the  law.     Osborn  v.  Bank  of  the  United  States,  9  Wheat.  738. 
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must  be  presented  in  court  for  its  action.^  A  lbctur*  vil 
case  implies  parties,  an  assertion  of  rights,  or  a  tZ':^^"" 
wrong  to  be  remedied.  The  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
those  of  other  courts,  contain  many  definitions 
of  what  it  is.  A  reference  to  Paschal' s  Anno- 
tated Constitution  will  give  many  of  them,  and 
their  leading  features.  Perhaps  there  is  none 
better  than  in  the  language  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall:  ^^A  case  arises,  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Constitution,  when  any  question  respect- 
ing the  Constitution,  treaties,  or  laws  of  the 
United  States  has  assumed  such  a  form  that  the 
judicial  power  is  capable  of  acting  on  it."  * 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  endeavor  to  Functions  of  the 
correct  the  erroneous  impression  that  prevails  in  ^l^^^^^!!^ 
the  minds  of  many  persons  with  regard  to  the  tion. 
power  of    the   Supreme   Court  of   the   United 
States  as  the  expounder  of  the  Constitution.    It 
has  been  asserted  in  popular  treatises,  in  public 
speeches,  and  political  harangues,  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  is  the  final 
expounder  of  that  instrument,  that  it  was  made 


1  In  order  to  entitle  the  party  to  the  remedy  a  case  most  be 
presented  appropriate  for  the  exercise  of  judicial  power ;  the  rights 
in  danger  must  be  rights  of  persons  or  property  ;  not  merely  polit- 
ical rights,  which  do  not  belong  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court,  either 
in  law  or  equity.    State  of  Georgia  v.  Stanton,  6  Wall.  50,  76. 

When  a  ri^t  is  asserted  by  a  party  before  a  court  in  the  man- 
ner prescribed  by  law,  it  then  becomes  a  case  to  which  the  judicial 
power  extends.  This  includes  the  right  of  both  parties  to  the  liti- 
gation; and  the  case  may  be  said  to  arise  whenever  its  correct 
decision  is  dependent  upon  the  construction  of  the  Constitution, 
laws,  or  treaties  of  the  United  States. 

*  Osbom  V.  Bank  of  the  United  States^  0  Wheat  738,  819. 
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lbcturs  vu.     for  that  purpose,  and  that  it  is  one  of  its  pri- 
FunctionB  of  the   ^       functions.    But  it  has  been  over  and  again 

court  as  interpret-  •^  ^  ^       ^ 

ing  the  Ck>Q8titu.  held  by  that  court,  that  all  it  can  do  in  that 
^  ^^  regard  is  to  decide  such  questions  as  involve  a 

construction  of  its  provisions,  and  only  those 
when  they  are  brought  before  it  in  a  suit  be- 
tween proper  parties.  In  some  cases  these  par- 
ties have  been  very  dignified  ones.  The  United 
States  and  great  States  have  appeared  before  its 
bar,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  where  it 
has  been  called  upon  to  construe  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  it  has  been  in  a  conflict 
between  individuals,  wherein  the  validity  of 
some  law,  or  the  determination  of  some  right 
asserted  by  one  party  and  denied  by  the  other, 
must  be  settled  by  the  authority  of  this  great 
fundamental  charter.  So  this  court  only  does, 
in  its  higher  position  as  the  last  court  to  which 
such  cases  can  be  brought,  what  every  other 
court  in  the  United  States  has  to  do,  whether  it 
be  a  State  or  a  Federal  court.  It  only  decides 
such  cases  as  arise  in  the  progress  of  ordinary 
litigation.^ 

It  may  also  be  noted,  before  passing  from  the 
consideration  of  this  part  of  the  clause,  that  the 
judicial  power  "  shall  extend  to  all  cases  "  aris- 


^  This  clause  enables  the  judicial  department  to  receive  jurisdic- 
tion to  the  full  extent  of  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the 
United  States,  when  any  question  respecting  them  shall  assume  such 
a  form  that  the  judicial  power  is  capable  of  acting  on  it.  That 
power  is  capable  of  acting  only  when  the  subject  is  submitted  to  it 
by  a  party  who  asserts  his  rights  in  the  form  prescribed  by  law. 
It  then  becomes  a  case.  Marshall,  C.  J.,  in  Osbom  y.  Bank  of 
the  United  StaUa,  9  Wheat.  738,  819. 
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ing  under  the  circumstances  specified.     That  is  lbcturb  vii. 
to  say,  to  all  cases  where  a  right  exists  under  J^^l^Tn^'^^u 
the  Constitution,  or  under  a  treaty  which  shall  ing  the  consutu- 
be  made  under  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment.    The  Federal  power  extends  over,  and 
covers  all   such  cases,  and  they  are  properly 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  its  courts.* 

This  extension  of  power  over  all  cases  is,  how- 
ever, qualified  by  the  words  immediately  follow- 
ing: "in  law  or  in  equity."  These  cases  must 
be  in  law  or  in  equity,  with  the  exception  of  ad- 
miralty, as  to  which  there  is  a  separate  clause 
further  on  in  the  section.  Under  this  provision 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  exclude  a  very 
large  class  of  cases  arising  in  the  State  and 
other  courts,  which  were  of  an  anomalous  char^ 
acter.  Some  actions  where  remedies  were  given 
by  peculiar  modes  of  proceeding,  by  summary 
proceedings,  by  attachment,  and  others  at  vari- 
ance with  the  common  law,  were  said  not  to  be 
suits  at  law,  and  yet  did  not  come  under  any 
head  of  equity  jurisprudence.  But  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  are 
abundant  to  the  effect  that,  with  the  exception 
of  admiralty,  all  modes  of  procedure  for  the 
assertion  of  rights  must  be  arranged  under  the 
one  class  or  the  other,  either  law  or  equity, 
within  the  meaning  of  this  clause.^ 

1  The  judicial  department  is  authorized  to  deci€le  all  cases,  of 
every  description,  arising  under  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States.     Cohens  v.  Virginia,  6  Wheat  264,  382. 

*  This  clause  extends  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  to  all  cases 
described,  without  making  in  its  terms  any  exception  whatever, 
and  without  any  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  party.    If  there  be 
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LBCTTraBVii.  Equity   is   a  limited  jurisdiction  which   has 

E,aUy,aH«Ue.    ^^^^^  ^^  ^y  the  side  of  the  connnon  law,  which 

is  in  some  sense  a  restriction  of,  and  departure 
from  that  law.  There  is  not  much  difficulty  as 
to  what  are  cases  in  equity,  and  it  is  sufficient 
to  say,  that  the  Federal  courts  have  held  that 
all  the  cases  that  are  neither  properly  cognizable 
in  admiralty  or  equity  are,  within  this  clause 
of  the  Constitution,  cases  at  law.  Indeed,  the 
Supreme  Court  have  held,  as  they  have  been 
compelled  to  do,  that  when  the  Federal  courts 
come  to  administer  the  rights  or  the  remedies 
claimed  under  what  I  may  venture  to  term  the 
improvements  in  the  modes  of  procedure  which 
have  been  adopted  by  the  codes  of  the  various 
States,  in  most  of  which  equity  and  law  have 
been  consolidated,  as  well  as  under  many  new 
statutes  giving  new  rights,  appointing  new 
modes  of  procedure,  and  fixing  new  remedies, 
they  must  range  the  actions  in  those  courts  upon 
the  equity  or  law  side  as  the  nature  of  the  right 
asserted,  or  the  remedy  given  may  require. 
They  do  this,  as  equity  is  understood  and  was 
understood  in  the  English  courts  at  the  time  of 
the   Revolution.^     Their   equity  jurisdiction   is 

any  exception,  it  is  to  be  implied  against  the  express  words  of  the 
article.  ...  A  case  in  law  or  equity  consists  of  the  right  of  one 
party,  as  well  as  of  the  other,  and  may  be  truly  said  to  arise  under 
the  Constitution  or  a  law  of  the  United  States,  whenever  its  correct 
decision  depends  on  the  construction  of  either.  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  in  Cohens  v.  Virginia,  6  Wheat  264,  378. 

1  The  equity  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  is 
independent  of  the  local  law  of  any  State,  and  is  the  same  in  nature 
and  extent  as  the  equity  jurisdiction  of  England  from  which  it  is 
derived.    Therefore  it  is  no  objection  to  this  jurisdiction  that  there 
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independent  of  the  local  law  of  any  State,  and  lbctubb  vu. 
no  rules  at  law  or  in  equity,  which  have  been  K*^  J"^'"^ 
adopted  in  any  State  court,  can  abolish  the  sepa- 
rate  and   distinct   jurisdiction.     That  must  be 
administered  on  the  chancery  side  of  the  Fed- 
eral court  which  has  taken  charge  of  it.^ 

One  of  the  distinctions  necessary  to  be  noted  Right  of  trw  by 
m  this  regard  is  that  another  provision  of  the  J^^^, 
Constitution  declares  that  in  suits  at  common 
law,  where   the  value   in   controversy  exceeds 
twenty  dollars,  every  one  shall  have  a  right  to 
a  trial  by  a  jury.*     The  right  of  trial  by  jury  is 

18  a  remedy  under  the  local  law.  Gordon  v.  Hobart^  2  Sumner, 
401. 

The  remedies  in  courts  of  the  United  States  are  to  be,  at  com- 
mon law  or  in  equity,  not  according  to  the  practice  of  State  courts, 
but  according  to  the  principles  of  common  law  and  equity,  as  dis- 
tinguished and  defined  in  that  coimtry  from  which  we  derive  our 
knowledge  of  those  principles.  Bohinson  v.  Campbell,  3  Wheat. 
211,  222. 

It  is  not  enough  that  there  is  a  remedy  at  law ;  it  must  be  plain 
and  adequate,  or  in  other  words,  as  practical  and  as  efficient  to  the 
ends  of  justice  and  its  prompt  administration,  as  the  remedy  in 
equity.  Boyee's  Exeeuton  v.  Grundy,  3  Pet.  210,  215;  United 
SuUes  ▼.  Howland,  4  Wheat.  108. 

1  Although  the  forms  of  proceedings  in  the  State  courts  have 
been  adopted  in  the  District  court,  yet  the  adoption  of  the  State 
pracdoe  must  not  be  understood  as  confounding  the  principles  of 
law  and  equity,  nor  as  authorizing  legal  and  equitable  claims  to  be 
blended  together  in  one  suit  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  in  creating  and  defining  the  judicial  power  of  the  General 
Government,  establishes  this  distinction  between  law  and  equity ; 
and  a  party  who  claims  a  legal  title  must  proceed  at  law,  and  may 
undoubtedly  proceed  according  to  the  forms  of  practice  in  such 
cases  in  the  State  courts.  But  if  the  claim  is  an  equitable  one,  he 
must  proceed  according  to  rules  which  this  court  has  prescribed 
[onder  the  authority  of  the  act  of  August  23,  1842],  regulating  pro- 
ceedings in  equity  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  Bennett  v. 
Bytteruforth,  11  How.  669. 

*  In  salts  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controversy  shall 
exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved. 
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lbctub«  vn.     no  part  of  the  system  of  equity  jurisprudence, 
Kightoftriaiby  ^^^  therefore,  in  order  to  give  proper  effect  to 

jury  at  common  '  cy  mt      r 

Uw.  all  of  these  provisions,  the  Federal  courts  have 

been  compelled  to  keep  separate  and  distinct 
cases  at  law  and  cases  in  equity.^ 

Proceeding  farther  in  the  consideration  of  the 
language  of  this  clause  we  first  note  that  these 
cases  are  those  "  arising  under  this  Constitution." 
That  is  to  say,  a  case  arises  under  the  Constitu-* 
tion  whenever  some  constitutional  right  is  denied, 
some  right  which  this  instrument  gives,  whether 
it  be  a  right  to  property,  a  right  of  liberty,  a 
right  to  vote,  or  any  other  right  which  can  be 
traced  to  this  Constitution.  If  that  right  be 
infringed,  denied,  or  imperilled,  it  can  be  brought 
into  the  courts  of  the  United  States  by  virtue  of 
this  provision.* 

This  is  also  true  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  These  cases  are  also  those  ^^  arising 
under  .  .  .  the  laws  of  the  United  States."  The 
Constitution  itself  is  a  very  general  instrument. 


and  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise  re-examined  in  any 
court  of  the  United  States,  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  com- 
mon law.    Amendment  VII. 

1  The  courts  of  the  United  States  are  required,  both  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  acts  of  Congress,  to  observe  the  distinction 
between  legal  and  equitable  rights,  and  to  enforce  the  rules  and 
principles  of  decision  appropriate  to  each.  Fenn  v.  Holme^  21 
How.  481. 

*  It  is  only  where  the  rights  of  persons  or  property  are  involved, 
and  when  such  rights  c^n  be  presented  under  some  judicial  form  of 
proceedings,  that  courts  of  justice  can  interpose  relief.  This  court 
can  have  no  right  to  pronounce  an  abstract  opinion  upon  the  con- 
stitutionality of  a  State  law.  Such  law  must  be  brought  into  actual, 
or  threatened  operation  upon  rights  properly  falling  under  judicial 
cognizance,  or  a  remedy  is  not  to  be  had  here.  Dissenting  opinion 
of  Justice  Thompson,  in  Cherokee  Nation  v.  Georgia,  6  Pet.  1,  76. 


^ 
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The  rights  which  it  confers  and  the  duties  which  lkcturb  vn. 
it  imposes,  are  stated  in  very  general  language  ;  ^J^^^^nTr  th 
but  these  rights  and  duties,  and  the  obligations  Constitution, 
growing  out  of  them,  have  been  put  into  full 
operation  and  defined  and  perfected  by  statutes, 
which   we   designate   the  laws   of  the  United 
States.*     Whenever,  therefore,  an  individual  has 
a  claim  or  right  under  a  statute  of  the  United 
States,  which  he  seeks  to  enforce,  we  see  that 
this  can  be  done  by  —  and  that  the  proper  place 
to  seek  the  powg r  to  accomplish  it  is  in  —  some 
one  of  the  different  branches  of  the  judicial  de- 
partment  of    the   Government  of   the   United 
States.* 

This  power  extends  also  to  all  cases  arising  cases  arising 
under  "  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made 
under  their  authority,"  as  to  which  some  obser- 
vations may  properly  be  made.  A  treaty  always 
means  a  compact  or  convention  between  two 
independent  nations  or  governments.  Indepen- 
dence, or  at  least  some  degree  of  it,  is  necessary 

^■— — -     -    ^^^  - ■ 

1  The  Constitution  (Art.  1,  sec.  8,  par.  18)  gives  Congress  the 
power  '*To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers 
Tested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof."  One  of  these  powers  Is 
the  judicial,  embracing  civil  and  criminal  cases  alike. 

The  provision  that  it  shall  extend  to  **  all  cases"  embraces  civil 
actions  and  criminal  prosecutions.  Both  are  equally  within  that 
power.     Tennessee  v.  Davis,  100  U.  S.  257. 

»  The  jurisdiction  vested  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  .  .  . 
ihall  be  exclusive  of  the  courts  of  the  several  States.  Kev.  Stau 
§711. 

Congress  gave  to  the  Circuit  and  District  Courts  of  the  United 
States,  during  and  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  rebellion, 
jurisdiction  over  many  questions  which  had  been  previously  left 
QQtirely  within  the  control  of  the  State  courts. 


\ 
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in  order  that  the  treaty  may  exist  between  the 
parties  who  make  it.  From  these  principles 
the  conclusion  has  been  reached  that  so  far  as 
the  treaty  itself  is  a  national  obligation  to  be  en- 
forced by  the  action  of  the  States  who  made  it, 
either  by  war,  by  negotiation,  by  modification,  or 
by  appeals  to  the  States,  the  courts  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  In  that  case,  they  must  follow 
and  abide  by  what  the  Government  proper  does 
upon  that  subject,  or  what,  in  the  language  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uijited  States,  are 
called  the  political  branches  of  the  Government 
having  charge  of  that  relation.^ 

But  a  treaty  may  be  the  foundation  of  a  pri- 
vate right,  and  then  it  becomes  a  subject  of 
judicial  action,  as  does  any  other  private  right.* 

1  ''  This  court  (in  FotUt  v.  Neilson,  2  Pet  253,  SOT)  did  not  deem 
the  settlement  of  boundaries  a  judicial,  but  a  political  question — that 
it  was  not  its  duty  to  lead  but  to  follow  the  action  of  the  other  de- 
partments of  the  Government ;  that  when  individual  rights  depended 
on  national  boundaries,  *  the  Judiciary  is  not  tliat  department  of  the 
Government  to  which  the  assertion  of  its  interests  against  foreign 
powers  is  confided,  and  its  duty  commonly  is  to  decide  upon  indi- 
vidual rights  according  to  those  principles  which  the  political 
department  of  the  nation  has  established.'"  These  views  are 
reiterated  in  United  States  v.  Arredondo,  6  Pet.  699,  711. 

But  this  right  must  be  a  legal  one  :  the  judicial  power  does  not 
extend  to  all  questions  which  may  arise  under  tlie  Constitution, 
laws,  and  treaties,  because  they  are  frequently  political  in  their 
character,  and  must  be  decided  by  other  departments  of  the  Gov- 
emment.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  says:  "The  judiciary  is  not 
that  department  of  the  Government  to  which  the  assertion  of  its 
interests  against  foreign  powers  is  confide<l ;  and  its  duty  com- 
monly is  to  decide  upon  individual  rights,  according  to  those  prin- 
ciples which  the  political  departments  of  the  nation  have  estab- 
lished.'*    Foster  v.  NeiUon,  2  Pet.  253,  300. 

2  A  treaty  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  Hauensiein  v.  Lyn- 
hanit  100  IT.  S.  483.  Its  operation  cannot  be  interfered  with  or  in 
any  way  limited  by  a  State,  and  it  overrides  State  laws  in  con- 
flict with  it.     Baker  v.  Portland,  5  Sawyer,  666. 
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This  subject  has  been  well  considered  in  the  case  lkctub*  vii. 
of  the  United  States  v.  Ratischer,^  who  was^^/^^'^^^ 
returned  from  Great  Britain  to  this  country  in 
pursuance  of  a  demand  of  the  President,  on  the 
charge  of  murder.  He  was  tried,  and  a  verdict 
of  guilty  rendered  by  the  jury  upon  a  charge  of 
bflicting  cruel  and  unusual  punishment  upon 
one  of  the  seamen  of  the  vessel  on  which  he 
was  an  officer.  He  denied  the  authority  of  the 
court  to  try  him  for  this,  or  for  any  other 
offence,  except  that  for  which  he  had  been  sm^ 
rendered  in  the  extradition  proceedings.  The 
Supreme  Court  in  response  to  questions  certified 
to  it  by  the  judges  of  the  Circuit  Court,  held 
that  this  contention  was  sound,  and  that  the 
treaty  would,  in  the  event  that  he  was  either 
acquitted,  or  not  tried  for  the  offence  for  which 
he  had  been  extradited,  give  him  a  right  to  be 
set  at  liberty  and  allow  him  a  reasonable  time 
to  return  to  Great  Britain.  The  court,  referring 
to  the  Head  Money  Cases^  quoted  from  its 
language  in  that  case  in  reference  to  the  char- 
acter of  a  treaty  as  a  law  of  the  land,  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"A  treaty  is  primarily  a  compact  between 
independent  nations.  It  depends  for  the  en- 
forcement of  its  provisions  on  the  interest  and 
the  honor  of  the  governments  which  are  parties 
to  it.  If  these  fail,  its  infraction  becomes  the 
subject  of  international  negotiations  and  recla- 
mations,  so  far  as  th^  injured  party  chooses  to 

1 119  U.  S.  407. 
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lkcturk  vn.     seek  redress,  which  may  in  the  end  be  enforced 
under  trwItlL.     ^^  actual  war.     It  is  obvious  that  with  all  this 

the  judicial  courts  have  nothing  to  do  and  can 
give  no  redress.  But  a  treaty  may  also  contain 
provisions  which  confer  certain  rights  upon  the 
citizens  or  subjects  of  one  of  the  nations  resid- 
ing within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  other, 
which  partake  of  the  nature  of  municipal  law, 
and  which  are  capable  of  enforcement  as  be- 
tween private  parties  in  the  courts  of  the  coun- 
try. An  illustration  of  this  character  is  found 
in  treaties  which  regulate  the  mutual  rights  of 
citizens  and  subjects  of  the  contracting  nations, 
in  regard  to  the  righte  of  property  by  descent 
or  inheritance,  when  the  individuals  concerned 
are  aliens.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  places  such  provisions  as  these  in  the 
same  category  as  other  laws  of  Congress,  by  its 
declaration  that  ^  this  Constitution  and  the  laws 
made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made 
or  which  shall  be  made  under  authority  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land/  A  treaty  then,  is  a  law  of  the  land,  as 
an  act  of  Congress  is,  whenever  its  provisions 
prescribe  a  rule  by  which  the  rights  of  the  pri- 
vate citizen  or  subject  may  be  determined.  And 
when  such  rights  are  of  a  nature  to  be  enforced 
in  a  court  of  justice,  that  court  resorts  to  the 
.  treaty  for  a  rule  of  decision  for  the  case  before 
it,  as  it  would  to  a  statute/*^ 

"  The   treaty   of   1842   being    therefore   the 

1  Head  Money  Cases,  112  U.  S.  580,  598.    See  also  Chew  Heong 
V.  United  States,  112  U.  S.  536,  540,  565. 
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supreme  law  of  the  land,  of  which  the  courts  lbctokb  vii. 
are  bound  to  take  judicial  notice,  and  to  enforce  ^i^^^^ 
in  any  appropriate  proceeding  the  rights  of 
persons  growing  cut  of  that  treaty,  we  proceed 
to  inquire,  in  the  first  place,  so  far  as  pertinent 
to  the  questions  certified  by  the  circuit  judges, 
into  the  true  construction  of  the  treaty."  ^ 

Passing  on  in  the  consideration  of  this  sec* 
tion^  we  note  that  the  judicial  power  not  only 
extends  to  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made 
onder  its  authority,  but  is  directed  to  specific 
classes  of  cases.  The  text  here  assumes  another 
form  of  expression.  Heretofore  it  has  been 
dealing  with  the  subject  matter  of  the  suit  or 
with  the  nature  of  the  controversy.  Now  it 
speaks  of  cases  affecting  classes  of  people.  Let 
us  consider  them  in  their  order. 

"  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  .  .  .  to  all  CMWRSecting 
cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  min-  "^ 
isters,  and  consuls."  Every  diplomatic  represent- 
ative, such  as  an  ambassador,  or  a  minister  or  a 
consul  at  one  of  our  various  ports,  has  a  right  to 
have  any  case  affecting  his  rights  tried  in  a 
Federal  court.  This  is  true,  no  matter  what 
his  grade  or  rank,  and  some  of  these  diplomatic 
gentlemen  have  very  high  sounding  titles,  such 
as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  Envoy  Extraor- 
dinary. The  reason  for  this  provision  is  easy  to 
be  understood.  These  persons  are  the  represent- 
atives   of    foreign    governments,    independent 

1  UitUed  Sua«»  V.  BauKher,  119  U.  S.  407,  419. 
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nations,  and  should  not,  therefore,  be  subjected 
to  the  power  of  individual  States  who  have  no 
relation  to  those  governments.  Cases  in  which 
they  are  concerned  can  only  be  brought  before 
the  courts  of  the  United  States,  who  can  look 
into  the  matters  at  issue  and  right  them. 

It  shall  also  be  extended  ^^to  all  cases  of 
admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction."  ^  That 
is  a  very  peculiar  thing  to  be  in  this  Constitution. 
I  suppose  the  reason  it  was  put  there  was  that 
it  was  considered  to  be  in  the  nature  of  an  inter- 
national relation,  coming  immediately,  as  it 
does,  in  juxtaposition  with  the  clause  relating 
to  ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers  and 
consuls.  Doubtless  that  is  why  it  was  taken 
out  from  State  jurisdiction  and  placed  within 
the  power  of  the  Federal  judiciary ;  for,  although 
admiralty  cases  do  not  involve  any  law  or  stat- 
ute  of  the  United  States,  nor  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  nor  any  treaty,  yet  at  the 
time  the  Constitution  was  framed,  the  admiralty 
jurisdiction  was  supposed  to  be  limited,  as  it 
was  in  England,  to  traffic  on  the  ocean,  and  the 
affairs  of  vessels,  seamen,  and  navigators  upon 
the  tidal  waters  of  the  country.  It  was  thus 
thought  to  be  only  properly  cognizable  by  the 
courts  of  the  Central  Government.*     In  connec- 


1  In  the  Federalist,  No.  80,  it  is  said :  "  The  most  bigoted  idol- 
izers  of  State  authority  have  not  thus  far  shown  a  disposition  to 
deny  the  National  Judiciary  the  cognizance  of  nmritime  causes. 
These  so  generally  depend  on  the  laws  of  nations,  and  so  com- 
monly affect  the  rights  of  foreigners,  that  they  fall  within  the 
considerations  which  are  relative  to  the  public  peace/' 

3  The  exclusive  cognizance  of  all  cases  of  this  character  was 
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tion  with  this  view  of  the  subject  it  may  be  well  LBcnmi  vii. 
to  note  also,  that  this  particular  provision  is  an  ^u""^j^t 
interpolation  of  a  clause  regarding  the  matter  diouon. 
of  jurisdiction  among  those  which  concern  the 
character  of  the  parties. 

At  this  point  the  word  "cases"  is  dropped,  as  when  the  United 
well  as  the  subject  matter  of  jurisdiction,  and  ^"'" '' *  p*"^- 

rested  in  the  District  Courts  by  this  claose  and  the  judicial  act 
of  1789.  No  stlempt  waa  made,  however,  to  define  the  ineaning  of 
the  terms  or  to  flz  tlie  limits  of  their  jurisdiction.  Very  fen  cases 
came  to  the  Supreme  Court  Involving  these  questions  up  to  1B40, 
bat  Uie  principle  was  eatAblished  that  the  true  test  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  court  of  admiralty  was  whether  the  vessel  was  engaged, 
aabttantlallj.  In  maritime  navigation,  upon  the  tidal  vratera  o{  the 
coontry.     Tht  Steamboat  Orltani  v.  Fhabut,  11  Pet.  176. 

To  give  jurisdiction  Uie  cause  ot  action  must  have  arisen  upon 
irateis  affected  bj  the  tide.  The  District  Court  was  held  not  to 
have  Jurisdiction  of  a  suit  for  wages  earned  on  a  voyage  from  Ken- 
tacky  up  the  Missouri  River  and  back.  The  Thomat  Jefferton,  10 
Wheat.  428.     J:ig26]. 

In  other  cases  following  the  jurisdiction  of  admiralty  couri« 
wta  limited  to  Ude  waters,  or  where  the  inSuence  of  the  tide  was 
at  all  felt.  The  PlanUr,  7  Fet.  321;  UnUed  Stalta  v.  Coombs, 
18  Pet.  72. 

In  the  case  of  a  collision  upon  the  Mississippi  River,  ninety 
miles  above  }4ew  Orleans,  bat  williin  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  Ude, 
it  was  held  that  the  expression  in  the  Constitution  was  neither 
limited  to  nor  to  be  interpreted  by,  what  were  cases  of  admiralty 
jurisdiction  in  England  when  the  ConstituUon  was  adopted  by  the 
States  of  the  Union,  and  that  in  cases  ot  tort  or  collision  as  far  up 
a  river  as  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  although  it  may  be  infra  corptu 
camitalta,  courts  of  admiralty  have  jurisdiction.  Waring  v.  Clarke, 
&  How.  441.  [1847].  See  also  The  Lrxington,  a  How.  344;  St. 
John  V,  Paine,  10  How.  557;  The  -Vile  Jer»ty,  10  How.  580. 

By  tbe  act  of  February  26,  1845,  Congresa  extended  tbe 
jarisdiction  to  the  great  lakes,  G  Slat  T26,  and  the  tidc.water 
restriction  was  entirely  abandoned  by  tbe  Supreme  Court  in  The 
Gtnetee  Chief,  12  How,  443,  extending  the  jurisdiction  to  all  public 
navigable  lakes  and  rivers  where  commerce  is  carried  on  between 
diHerent  States  or  with  a.  foreign  nation.  This  doctrine  v?as  defined 
and  reafHnned  in  The  Magnolia,  20  How.  200 ;  The  Eagle,  8  Wall 
IS;  The  MoiUello,  11  WaU.  411 ;  MUler  v.  Magor  of  Nete  York, 
10»  U.  S.  386. 
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Lecture  vfi.     the  section  proceeds  to  give  jurisdiction  by  a 
su^tea^^  description  of  the  persons  or  parties  who  may 

come  before  the  Federal  courts.  The  judicial 
power  shall  extend  "  to  controversies  to  which 
the  United  States  shall  be  a  party."  Whenever 
the  United  States  is  a  party  in  a  suit  the  Fed- 
eral courts  may  have  jurisdiction ;  that  is, 
courts  acting  under  the  Federal  power.  They 
are  tribimals  established  under  the  authority  of 
Congress,  and  in  those  courts  alone  can  the 
United  States  be  sued.^  These  courts  take  juris- 
diction of  suits  in  which  the  United  States  sues 
to  recover  property  or  taxes,  of  suits  upon  the 
bonds  of  defaulting  officers,  of  prosecutions  for 
claims  against  the  United  States,  and  many 
other  cases  in  which  the  General  Government 
sues  in  the  forum  of  its  own  creation. 
Controversies  The  judicial  powcr  is  next  extended  "to  con- 

betweeu States,    trovcrsics  between  two  or  more  States."*    There 

never  has  been  a  tribunal  known  in  history, 

1  Except  where  Congress  has  provided  that  the  United  States 
cannot  be  sued.     United  States  v.  Lee,  106  U.  S.  196. 

2  The  effect  of  tlie  want  of  this  power  is  aptly  illustrated  in  the 
language  of  the  Federalist,  No.  21,  regarding  the  American  Confed- 
eracy which  then  existed.  **  The  next  most  palpable  defect  of  the 
subsisting  Confederation,  is  a  total  want  of  a  sanction  to  its  laws. 
The  United  States,  as  now  composed,  have  no  power  to  exact  obedi- 
ence, or  punish  disobedience  to  their  resolutions,  either  by  pecuni- 
ary mulcts,  by  a  suspension  or  divestiture  of  privileges,  or  by  any 
other  constitutional  means.  There  is  no  express  delegation  of 
authority  to  them  to  use  force  against  delinquent  members;  and  if 
such  a  ri^ht  should  be  ascribed  to  the  Federal  head,  as  resulting 
from  the  nature  of  the  compact  between  the  States,  it  must  be  by 
inference  and  construction,  in  the  face  of  that  part  of  the  second 
article,  by  which  it  is  declared,  *  that  each  State  shall  retain  every 
power,  jurisdiction,  and  right,  not  expressly  delegated  to  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled.'  " 
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anterior  to  the  formation  of  this  Constitution,  Lkcnms  vii. 
which  had  jurisdiction,  in  the  full  sensi 
word,  of  controversies  between  States.^ 
Amphictyonic  Council  among  the  Greeks  might 
possibly  have  been  called  a  court  or  tribunal  in 
some  sense,  but  certainly  not  in  the  broad  way 
in  which  the  term  is  applied  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.    That  council  could 

'  In  Uie  Germanic  Confedention  there  was  a  tribunal  in  Bom« 
leapectB  resembling  the  Saprema  Court  of  the  United  States.  The 
dumber  ol  Wetzlar,  or  Westphalia,  possessed  exclusire  jurisdio- 
tlon  in  deciding  upon  disputes  between  memtiers  of  the  Kmptre. 
Bat  It  had  no  power  to  execute  its  deciaiona.  The  laws  operated 
not  upon  individuals,  but  upon  States ;  and  the  sentence  of  the 
supreme  judicial  tribunal  had  no  higher  effect.  The  consequence 
was  that  It  became  neceaa&r;  to  resort  to  force,  and  to  this  end  the 
Empire  was  divided  into  circles,  the  entire  military  force  of  wlilch 
was  at  the  disposal  of  the  Emperor,  to  enable  him  to  execute  the 
aentence  of  the  court  against  a  refractory  member.  Under  the  new 
constitution  of  1815  a  different  organization  took  place.  If  the 
rights  of  one  State  are  invaded  by  another  State,  the  injured  parly 
most  choose  one  of  three  members  of  the  diet,  selected  by  the 
defendant ;  or  if  the  defendant  neglected  to  select,  the  diet  is  boond 
to  name  them.  And  the  court  of  final  resort  in  the  Stale  of  the 
meml>er  thus  choaen  decides  the  case.  And  It  the  party  against 
whom  the  judgment  is  pronounced  does  not  obey,  military  force  is 
resorted  to,  to  coerce  submlBsion.  There  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  judicial  tribunal,  either  under  the  old  or  new  constitu- 
tlons,  tor  the  purpose  of  settling  disputes  between  the  StAtes  and 
the  Confederacy.  The  diet,  or  national  legislature,  seems  to  have 
possessed  this  power.  The  American  system  staiidB  alone  amid 
the  hutltutlons  of  the  wnrtd,  and  although  it  was  a  natural  conse- 
qnence  of  the  adoption  of  the  perfect  form  of  confederation,  yet  as 
this  species  of  government  is  a  work  of  the  greatest  refinement,  and 
the  result  of  a  Tery  high  state  of  civilization,  the  organizatiou  of 
tbs  national  Judiciary  may  be  pronounced  one  of  the  greatest 
lohlevements  which  political  science  has  made.  Orimke  on  Free 
Institntions,  p.  380,  Cincinnati,  1846. 

In  the  Federalist,  No.  80,  reference  Is  made  to  the  Imperial 
Chamber  of  Maximilian,  which  is  said  to  have  been  a  court  invested 
With  authority  to  decide  finally  all  diflerences  among  the  memiieis 
of  the  Germanic  body. 
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Lbcturb  VIL 
Controyersies 
between  Statee. 


Controyenies 
between  a  State 
and  citizens  of 
another  State. 


meet  and  hear  the  complaints  of  the  Greek  States 
agamst  each  other,  and  in  that  forum  they  could 
complain  of  each  other's  acts.  Upon  such  hear- 
ing the  council  could  recommend  what  could  be 
done,  but  it  had  no  power  to  carry  its  deter- 
minations into  effect.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  however,  creates  a  court  which 
can  not  only  hear  and  determine  all  controver- 
sies between  different  States,  of  which  it  is  given 
original  jurisdiction,  but  can  also  bring  them 
before  it  by  process,  as  it  can  bring  the  humblest 
citizen,  and  declare  its  judgment,  which  it  has 
usually  been  able  to  enforce.* 

It  also  extends  to  controversies  '^between  a 
State  and  citizens  of  another  State."  ^  That  is 
to  say,  while  a  State  cannot  sue  one  of  its  own 
citizens  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  it  can 
sue  those  of  other  States.  As  this  Constitution 
stood  at  the  time  it  was  adopted,  a  citizen  of  one 
State  could  sue  another  State  in  the  Federal 
courts,  but  as  soon  as  a  case  of  that  kind  origi- 


1  That  a  person  cannot  sue  his  own  State,  except  under  some 
State  law,  is  well  settled.  Hans  v.  Louisiana,  24  Fed.  Rep.  55. 
[See  134  U.  S.  1,  for  the  action  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  this  case.] 

2  Nor  can  that  be  accomplished  by  indirect  means  which  cannot 
be  done  directly.  The  history  of  Article  XI  of  the  Amendments 
to  the  Constitutions,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  its  adoption,  are 
reviewed  in  the  case  of  New  Hampshire  v.  Louisiana,  108  U.  S.  76, 
and  it  was  decided  that  unless  the  State  prosecuted  consents,  that 
amendment  prohibits  the  court  from  entertaining  jurisdiction  of  a 
case  in  which  one  State  seeks  relief  against  another  State  on  behalf 
of  its  citizens,  in  a  matter  in  which  the  State  prosecuted  has  no 
interest  of  its  own ;  that  one  State  cannot  create  a  controversy 
with  another  State,  within  the  meaning  of  that  term  as  used  in  the 
judicial  clauses  of  the  Constitution,  by  assuming  the  prosecution  of 
debts  owing  by  the  other  State  to  its  citizens. 
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nated  in  which  a  State  found  its  dignity  infringed  LKcrcaB  vii. 
and  it  was  seen  that  a  State  could  be  brought  ^^^""g"^ 
into  court  by  any  one,  a  requisite  number  oitoic\t\zetaoi 
States  modified  this  provision  by  declaring  that 
it  should  not  apply  to  suits  by  citizens  of  one 
State  against  another  State.     The  jurisdiction 
is  now  between  States,  which  was  discussed  in  a 
preceding  paragraph,  and  between  a  State  and 
citizens  of    another   State    when    the   State   ia 
plaintiff.^ 

We  now  come  to  controversies  "  between  citi-  Between  citiiem 
zens  of   different  States."      Here  is,  as  it  has 
turned  out,  the  largest  source  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  courts.     In  the  previous  part  of 
this  section    the    right  to  sue   in    the    Federal 

'  Tbe  impression  prevailed  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitutioii 
in  1780  that  a  citizen  of  one  State  or  an  alien  might  sue  a  State. 
Hamilton  refers  to  this,  and  denies  it,  in  the  Federalist,  No.  SI. 
Madison  and  Marshall  both  denied  its  existence  in  the  course  of 
the  debates  on  the  Constitution  in  Virginia.  It  was,  however, 
maintained  in  Chishnlin  v.  Georgia,  2  Dall.  419,  in  1793.  William 
Vusal,  a  British  subject,  soon  after  brought  a  suit  In  the  Supreme 
Court  to  set  aside  a  confiscation  of  his  property  in  Massacliusetta. 
Process  was  served  on  the  governor  of  the  State,  John  Hancock. 
Hie  General  Court  was  convened  by  him,  and  the  authority  ques- 
tioned. It  nas  argued  that  such  suit  was  contrary  to  the  prlnctplea 
of  the  Federal  Government.  It  decided  that  the  Federal  Consti- 
lation  should  be  amended  in  this  respect,  and  in  1794  a  senator 
from  that  State  introduced  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  Slates,  and 
secured  the  adoption  of  the  Klevetith  Amendment  by  that  body. 
It  was  declared  in  force  January  8,  1798.  Tbe  cases  of  Chisbolm 
and  Vassal  were  never  prosecuted  to  judgment,  and  do  attempt  has 
been  since  made  to  so  use  tbe  power  of  the  court  against  a  Stat«  at 
the  suit  of  an  individual. 

Tbe  amendment  Is  as  follows:  "The  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or 
equity,  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United  States 
by  citizens  of  another  Stale,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  for- 
eign State."     Constitution,  Art.  XI  of  Amendments. 
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lkcturb  vn.     courts  was  granted  in  any  action  arising  under 
^dTff^TsuilSi.  t^®  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United 

States,  without  regard  to  the  citizenship  or  resi- 
dence of  the  parties  thereto ;  but  here  it  is  the 
character  of  the  party  which  gives  the  right  to 
sue  without  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  mat- 
ter at  issue.  A  class  of  persons  is  here  desig- 
nated who  can  bring  suits  in  the  Federal  courts, 
no  matter  what  may  be  the  cause  of  action.  It 
may  arise  on  a  promissory  note,  out  of  an  assault 
and  battery,  or  from  any  other  matter  which 
can  become  the  subject  of  a  judicial  investiga- 
tion. A  person  residing  in  Maryland  can  sue 
in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  a  person 
residing  in  Virginia,  and  e  conversOy  istnd  so  of 
other  States.  If  a  person  has  the  qualification 
of  citizenship  in  one  State,  and  his .  ad versary 
has  it  in  another  State,  the  suit  can  be  brought 
in  the  Federal  courts. 

The  reason  for  this,  as  has  been  frequently 
said  by  commentators  and  by  courts,  was  the 
fear  in  the  minds  of  the  makers  of  the  Consti- 
tution that  the  local  prejudice  likely  to  arise  in 
favor  of  a  man  sued  in  the  courts  of  his  own 
State  would  result  in  unfair  decisions  against  his 
non-resident  adversary.  Suppose,  for  illustra- 
tion, that  one  party  who  is  living  in  Boston 
brings  a  suit  against  a  man  residing  in  New 
Orleans.  It  was  supposed  that  the  popularity 
or  the  home  influence,  of  the  man  who  was  thus 
sued  in  New  Orleans,  and  possibly  some  irrita- 
tion or  ill-feeling  against  citizens  of  another 
State,   might   stand   in    the   way   of    the    just 
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determination  of  the  claim  of  the  man   from  lbcturb  vii. 

-p      1  Between  citizeuA 

UOStOn.  of  different  SUtiML 

So,  also,  seeing  that  the  Constitution  had 
provided  that  the  man  so  sued  for  an  amount 
exceeding  twenty  dollars  in  value  might  demand 
a  trial  by  a  jury,  and  considering  that  the  jury 
might  be  affected  by  this  class  of  prejudices,  it 
was  thought  wise  that  a  tribunal  that  was  sup- 
posed to  be  impartial  should  be  provided,  and 
one  which  did  not  owe  its  appointment  or  com- 
pensation to  the  State  in  which  the  case  was 
tried.  It  was  thought  that  a  court  owing  its 
allegiance  to,  and  receiving  its  commission  from 
the  United  States,  would  be  a  safer  tribunal  than 
a  court  which  was  commissioned  by  a  State, 
which  could  be  influenced  by  a  vote  of  a  major- 
ity of  its  citizens,  and  might  be  swayed  more  or 
less  in  its  decisions  from  the  absolute  principles 
of  justice.^  It  was  for  these  reasons  that  this 
provision  was  placed  in  the  Constitution,  and  it 
has  been  and  is  to-day,  in  the  ratio  of  four  to 
one,  the  source  of  controversies,  suits,  and  cases 
in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

^  One  great  objeot  in  the  establishment  of  the  conrts  of  the 
United  States  and  regulating  their  jurisdiction  was,  to  have  a  tri- 
bunal in  each  State,  presumed  to  be  free  from  local  influence ;  and 
to  which  all  who  were  non-residents  or  aliens  might  resort  for  legal 
redress.     Gordon  v.  Longest^  16  Pet  97. 

**  In  the  alignment  the  court  has  been  admonished  of  the  jeal- 
ousy with  which  the  States  of  the  Union  view  the  revising  power 
intrusted  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  to  this  tribunal.  To  obser- 
vations  of  this  character  the  answer  uniformly  has  been  that  the 
course  of  the  judicial  department  is  marked  out  by  law.  We  must 
tread  the  direct  and  narrow  path  prescribed  for  us.  As  this  court 
has  never  grasped  at  ungranted  jurisdiction,  so  it  never  will,  we 
trust,  shrink  from  that  which  is  conferred  upon  it/*  Chief  Justice 
Bfantfiall,  in  Fisher  v.  CockereU,  6  Pet.  248. 
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LBCTUiiB  vn.  The  next  class  of  cases  to  which  the  judicial 
wme^tau  daim-  P^wcF  extends  is  onc  that  depends  partly  upon 
ing  lands  under  the  citizcuship  of  the  party  and  partly  upon  the 
stato^^'     *""'  character  of  the  particular  issue.     It  relates  to 

controversies  "  between  citizens  of  the  same  State 
claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different  States."  ^ 
Virginia,  at  one  time,  claimed  a  large  part  of 
what  was  known  as  the  Northwestern  Territory. 
Connecticut  had  a  grant  of  land  which  is  in- 
cluded in  the  State  of  Ohio,  what  is  called  the 
"  Western  Reserve,"  with  probably  a  population 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million.  It  was  supposed  that 
where  there  were  grants  imder  the  authority  of 
different  States  there  would  be  controversies. 
This  provision  was,  therefore,  introduced  here 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  Federal  courts 
jurisdiction  of  that  class  of  cases.^ 
Between  a  State.  Finally,  it  is  extended  to  controversies,  "  be- 
or  its  citizens,  and  ^^ggj^  a  State,  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foi^ 

foreign  states  or       ,  ^  \  ' 

citizens.  cigu  states,  citizcus,  or  subjects."    Every  foreign 

state,  or  any  of  its  citizens,  is  entitled  to  sue  any 
of  our  citizens  in  the  Federal  courts,  and  if  a 
citizen  of  this  country  can  get  service  of  process 
upon  them,  he  has  a  right  to  sjie  them  in  the 
same  tribunals.^ 

1  These  are  the  only  instances  in  fchich  t?ie proposed  Constitution 
directly  contemplates  the  cognizance  of  disputes  between  the  citizens 
of  the  same  State.    The  Federalist,  No.  80. 

2  See  case  of  Pawlet  v.  Clark,  9  Cranch,  292,  relating  to  grants 
by  the  States  of  New  York  and  Vermont  If  the  controversy  is 
founded  upon  the  conflicting  grants  of  different  States,  the  judicial 
power  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  extends  to  the  case,  whatr 
ever  may  have  been  the  equitable  title  of  the  parties  prior  to  the 
grant  See  grants  by  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  in  Colson  v.  LewiSj  2 
Wheat.  377. 

8  The  courts  of  the  United  States  have  jurisdiction  in  a  case 
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These  are  the  characteristics  of  the  parties  lbctdrb  vii. 
who  may  bring  suits  in  the  various  courts  of  the  ^lJ^"jj^*^d 
United  States,  and  these  are  the  classes  of  cases,  foreign  Btnto  or 
as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  controversies,  which " '  **"* 
come  within  their  jurisdiction.  But  before  this 
could  be  exercised  in  regard  to  the  largest  part 
of  them,  an  act  of  Congress  was  required  to  cre- 
ate the  courts  for  that  purpose.'  Therefore  it 
was  that  immediately  after  the  organization  of 
the  Government,  Congress  did  create  courts, 
define  their  constitution,  and  regulate  their  ad- 
ministration. It  is,  however,  a  noteworthy  fact 
that  up  to  within  a  very  few  years  a  large  body 
of  this  judicial  power,  which  is  within  the  con- 
between  citizens  ot  the  same  Slate  if  the  pliuntifis  are  only  noini- 
nail;  plainltRa  for  the  nse  of  an  alien.  Broicne  v.  Slrodt,  6 
Cianch,  303.  It  must  appear  from  the  record  that  the  oppoclte 
party  is  a  citizen.  Jaetton  v.  Taenti/man,  2  Pet.  136.  An  In- 
dian tribe  or  naUon  located  within  the  United  Stales  is  not  a  for- 
eign Kiate  within  the  meaning  of  thia  clause.  Cktrolcee  Nation  v. 
Gtorgia,  6  Pet.  1. 

'  The  great  act,  commonl]'  called  the  "  Judiciary  Act,"  and 
entitled  "  An  Act  to  establiah  the  Judicial  Courts  of  the  United 
States,"  passed  September  24,  1789,  1  Slat  73,  c.  20,  originated  la 
the  Senate.  One  member  of  the  committee  which  reported  it,  Oliver 
EHsworth,  afterwards  became  a  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  another  member,  William  Pateraon,  an  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  same  court.  Five  of  ils  membern  had  also  been  deputies 
to  the  convention  which  framed  the  ConBlitution.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  authors  ot  this  act,  as  weU  as  the  Congress  which  adopted 
it,  were  adherents  of  the  political  party  which  held  thai  it  was  In- 
dispensable to  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  country  ihai  the  authority 
ot  the  Federal  Government  should  be  extended  as  tar  as  it  could  be 
eonatitutlonally.  So  it  has  been  considered,  and  justly  so,  as  an 
authoritative  and  contemporaneous  exposition  of  the  limits  ot  the 
Judicial  power  ot  the  General  Government.  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
•ays.  In  Cohtiu  v.  Virginia,  6  Wheat.  264,  "Congrpss  seems  to 
have  Intended  to  give  its  own  construction  to  this  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution tn  the  twenty-flflh  section  of  the  Judiciary  Act,  and  we 
perceive  no  reason  to  depart  from  tbat  construciion." 


I 
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lectube  VII.  trol  of  Congress  under  these  provisions  of  the 
^itedUM^Md  Constitution,  was  vested  in  no  court  at  all,  and 
foreign  states  or  consequently  could  not  be  exercised  by  a  Fed- 

citizeDS.  1  .1 

eral  court/ 
Limitations  im-        Limitations  have  also,  from  time  to  time,  been 
poB^byCon-      fixed  by  Congressional  action  upon  the  classes 

of  cases  in  regard  to  which  jurisdiction  has  been 
vested  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  At 
the  present  time  this  limitation  is  a  very  large 
one.  For  instance,  no  suit  can  be  brought  in 
those  courts  where  the  amount  in  controversy 
does  not  exceed  two  thousand  dollars  in  value, 
with  the  exception  of  patent,  and  revenue  or 
admiralty  cases,  and  criminal  prosecutions.  In 
regard  to  those  matters  suits  may  be  brought 
without  reference  to  value,  but  in  all  other  ac- 
tions brought  by  a  citizen  of  this  country  the 
amount  in  controversy  must  exceed  this  specified 
limit.* 
The  Act  of  March  It  was  not  Until  March  3,  1875,  that  Con- 
3, 1875.  gress  finally  passed  a  law  which  authorized  all 

cases  arising  under  the  Constitution,  or  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  treaties  made  under  their 
authority,  to  be  brought  in  the  Federal  courts. 


^  Congress  may  legislate  authorizing  the  removal  from  State  to 
Federal  courts  of  criminal  as  well  as  civil  case^.  This  has  been 
partially  done.  Act  of  February  4,  1815,  3  Stat  198,  c.  31,  §  8 ; 
Act  of  March  2,  1833,  4  Stat.  632,  c.  67  ;  March  3,  1863,  12  Stat 
755,  c.  81,  §  5  ;  July  13,  1866,  14  Stat  171,  c.  181,  §  67.  This  sub- 
ject was  considered  at  length  in  Tennessee  v.  Davis,  100  U.  S.  257. 

*  It  has  often  been  decided  that  the  sum  in  controversy  in  a 
suit  is  the  damages  claimed  in  the  declaration ;  whether  it  be  an 
original  suit  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  or  brought 
there  by  petition  from  a  State  court.  Gordon  v.  Longest,,  16  Pet 
97. 
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thus  giving  them  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  lbcttob  vii. 

The  Ad 
3, 1875. 


the  State  courts.^     Previous  to  that  date,  if  a^*^^^'^*^ 


party  had  a  right  under  the  Constitution,  the 
laws,  or  treaties,  but  had  not  the  requisite  citi- 
zenship, he  had  to  first  go  before  a  State  court. 
After  he  had  carried  his  case  through  all  the 
State  tribunals,  up  to  the  highest,  then  the 
question  which  concerned  the  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion might,  if  it  was  decided  against  him,  be 
brought  by  a  writ  of  error  up  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  But  that  class  of 
cases  may  now,  by  the  act  of  1875,  be  brought 
originally  in  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United 
States. 

These  comments  upon  the  second  section  of 
the  third  article  of  the  Constitution  have  been 
made  before  taking  up  the  first  section,  because 
it  defines  or  marks  out  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  by  providing  to  what  cases  it  may 
extend.  It  is,  therefore,  of  primary  importance 
to  the  student  of  the  legal  principles  upon  which 
our  Government  is  founded. 

The  first  section  provides,  in  its  opening  clause, 
that  this  judicial  power  of  the  United  States, 
which  we  have  been  discussing,  "  shall  be  vested 
in  one    Supreme  Court,^    and  in  such    inferior 


1  An  act  to  determine  the  jurisdiction  of  Circuit  Courts  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  regulate  the  removal  of  causes  from  State 
courts,  and  for  other  purposes.    Approved  March  3,  1875.     18 
'  Stat  470. 

'  The  origin  of  this  provision  is  described  by  Hamilton,  in  the 
Federalist,  No.  81.  He  says  that  contrary  to  the  general  supposi- 
tion of  many  persons  who  represented  it  to  be  novel  and  impre- 
oedented,  it  is  but  a  copy  of  the  constitutions  of  New  Hampshire, 
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lectcbk  vil     courts  as  the  Congress  may,  from  time  to  time, 
The  Act  of  March  Qj^^ijj  and  establish." 

Ot  lo75. 

The  Supreme  There  cao,  therefore,  be  but  one  such  court, 

^'^^  but  one  which  is  supreme.^     The  establishment 

of  that  great  tribunal  is  positively  required  by 
this  provision,  while,  in  that  which  follows,  the 
establishment  of  inferior  courts  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  Congress. 

The  Supreme  Court,  once  in  existence,  cannot 
be  abolished,  because  its  foundation  is  not  in  an 
act  of  the  legislative  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.*    It  is   true,  an  act   of  Congress  was 

Massachusetts,  Pennsylyania,  Delaware,  Biaryland,  Viiginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  and  he  applauds  the  wisdom 
of  committing  the  judicial  power,  not  to  a  part  of  the  Legislature, 
but  to  distinct  and  independent  bodies  of  men. 

1  The  court  of  errors,  or  of  cassation,  in  France,  is  the 'highest 
judicial  tribunal  in  the  kingdom.  The  principle  on  which,  until 
recently,  it  proceeded,  was  this:  If  the  judgment  of  an  inferior 
court  was  reversed,  the  case  was  sent  back  to  be  tried  again.  U 
the  court  below  persisted  in  its  error,  and  the  case  was  again 
appealed,  and  the  court  above  reaffirmed  the  judgment  before  pro- 
nounced, it  was  sent  back  a  second  time.  But  if  the  inferior  court 
still  persevered  in  its  error,  the  decree  of  the  court  of  cassation  no 
longer  afforded  the  governing  rule.  The  legislature  was  ihen  ap- 
pealed to  to  settle  the  law  by  a  declaratory  act.  But  the  absurdity 
of  the  scheme,  the  temptation  which  it  held  out  to  the  legal  tribunals 
to  resist  the  ju(ip:nient  of  the  highest  court,  and  to  unsettle  all  the 
principles  of  law,  produced  so  much  mischief,  that  in  1837  the 
English  and  American  procedure  was  adopted  ;  and  the  det<»rmina- 
tion  of  the  court  of  cassation  is  now  final,  and  absolutely  binding 
upon  all  other  tribunals.  Grimke  on  Nature  and  Tendency  of  Free 
Institutions,  p.  300  (Cincinnati,  1848). 

2  Chief  .Tustice  Taney,  in  the  last  judicial  paper  which  he  pre- 
pared, TNTot€  as  follows:  **The  Supreme  Court  does  not  owe  its  * 
existence  or  its  p<-»wer8  to  the  legislative  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  created  by  the  Constitution,  and  represents  one  of 
the  great  divisions  of  power  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  to  each  of  which  the  Constitution  has  assigned  its  appro- 
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necessary  to  define  the  number  of  judges  wliich  lbctum  vii. 
should  constitute  that  court,  as  well  as  to  limit  The  Supreme 

^  Court. 

their  jurisdiction  and  provide  for  their  compen- 
sation;^ but  that  once  done,  the  existence  of 
the  court  is  an  established  fact.  It  cannot  be 
abolished,  nor  its  judges  legislated  out  of  exist- 
ence,* although  it  has  been  forcibly  urged,  and 


priate  daties  aiid  powers,  and  made  each  independent  of  the  other 
hi  performing  its  appropriate  functions.  The  power  conferred  on 
this  court  is  exclusively  judicial,  and  it  cannot  be  required  or 
authorized  to  exercise  any  other.  .  .  .  The  existence  of  this  court 
is  therefore  as  essential  to  the  organization  of  the  Government 
established  by  the  Constitution  as  the  election  of  a  President  or 
members  of  Congress.  It  is  the  tribimal  which  is  ultimately  to 
decide  all  judicial  questions  confided  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  No  appeal  is  given  from  its  decisions,  nor  any 
power  given  to  the  legislative  or  executive  departments  to  interfere 
with  its  judgments  or  process  of  execution.^'  Gordon  v.  United 
States,  117  U.  S.  (Appendix),  699,  700. 

^  The  act  approved  April  29, 1802, 2  Stat  156,  made  the  Supreme 
Court  to  consist  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  six  Associates,  which  num- 
ber was  increased  to  eight  by  an  act  approved  March  3, 1837, 5  Stat. 
176,  c.  84.     Rev.  Stat.  sec.  673. 

*  Animadverting  upon  the  great  power  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Mr.  Van  Buren  said  in  the  Senate  in  1826:  '^  It  has  been  justly 
observed  that  there  exists  not  upon  this  earth,  and  there  never  did 
exist,  a  judicial  tribunal  clothed  with  powers  so  various  and  so 
important  as  the  Supreme  Court.  .  .  .  Not  only  are  the  acts  of 
the  national  Legislature  subject  to  its  review,  but  it  stands  as  the 
umpire  between  the  conflicting  powers  of  the  General  and  State 
governments.  That  wide  field  of  debatable  ground  between  those 
rival  powers  is  claimed  to  be  subject  to  the  exclusive  and  absolute 
dominion  of  the  Supreme  Court.  ...  In  virtue  of  this  power,  we 
have  seen  it  holding  for  naught  the  statutes  of  powerful  States, 
which  had  received  the  deliberate  sanction,  not  only  of  their  Legis- 
latures, but  their  highest  judicatories,  composed  of  men  venerable 
in  years,  of  unsullied  purity,  and  unrivalled  talents  —  statutes 
on  the  faith  of  which  immense  estates  had  been  invested,  and  the 
inheritance  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan  were  suspended.  You 
have  seen  such  statutes  abrogated  by  the  decision  of  this  court, 
and  those  who  had  confided  in  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  State 
aathorities    plunged  in    irremediable    ruin,  —  decisions   final    in 
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lbctubb  vil     probably  with  truth,  that  all  the  other  courts 
The^upreme       ^^^^  j^^  legislative  act,  be  abolished,  and  their 

powers  conferred  on  other  courts,  or  subdivided 

in  different  modes. 
Judges  hold  office      The  Concluding  clause  of  the  first  section  fixes 
during  good  be-    ^^jj^   more   clcarly  the   status  of  these  judicial 

officers.  "  The  judges,  both  of  the  Supreme 
and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  dur- 
ing good  behavior,  and  shall,  at  stated  times, 
receive  for  their  services  a  compensation,  which 
shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance 
in  office.^ 

The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  cannot  be  legislated  out  of  office, 
whatever  might  be  the  result  as  to  the  other 
judges  of  the  United  States  if  the  inferior  courts 

their  effect  and  ruinous  in  their  consequences.  I  speak  of  the 
power  of  the  court,  i^ot  of  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  its 
decisions.    With  that  we  have  nothing  to  do. 

But  this  is  not  all.  It  not  only  sits  in  final  judgment  upon  our 
acts,  as  the  highest  legislative  body  known  to  the  country  —  it  not 
only  claims  to  be  the  final  arbiter  between  the  Federal  and  State 
govenimonts,  but  it  exercises  the  same  great  power  between  the 
respective  States  forming  the  great  confederacy  and  their  own  citi- 
tens.  .  .  .  Add  to  the  immense  powers  of  which  I  have  spoken 
[the  regulation  of  commerce  and  the  power  to  determine  tlie 
validity  of  all  legislative  acts]  those  of  expounding  treaties,  .  .  . 
of  deciding  controversies  between  the  States  and  the  citizens  of  the 
diffen»nt  States ;  and  the  justice  of  the  remark  will  not  be  ques- 
tioned, that  there  is  no  known  judicial  power  so  transcendently 
omniiH>tent  as  that  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States." 
4  Elliot's  Debates,  485. 

1  Chief  Justice  Taney  wrote  a  letter  dated  February  15,  1863, 
in  which  the  position  was  taken  that  the  act  of  Congress  which 
imjH^tHi  a  tax  of  three  per  cent,  so  far  as  it  applied  to  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  was  an  unconstitutional  diminution  of  their 
salaries  ;  and  that  they  could  not  be  diminished  by  taxation  or  other- 
wise. This  letter  w^as  ordered  by  the  court  on  the  10th  of  March, 
1803,  to  be  recorded  in  its  minutes.    Tyler's  Life  of  Taney,  432. 
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were  abolished.     None  of  these  officers  shall  be  l 
removed  during  good   behavior,  nor  when  the  J"^*^^^^^"' 
Legislature  has  once  fixed  their  compensation,  taviw. 
can  it  be  diminished  during  the  term  of  the 
judge  tlien  in  office.' 

There  ia  an  obvious  reason  for  that.  Aa  has 
been  before  remarked,  the  judicial  branch  of.  the 
Government  is   the   weakest  of  all.'     It   haa 

>  Marshall  aald  in  the  Virginia  Convention  of  1629 :  >'  The  Judl. 
dal  depanroent  comes  home  In  its  effects  to  every  inan''s  flreelde ; 
It  passes  on  bis  propenj,  his  reputation,  bis  life,  his  all.  Is  it  not 
to  the  last  degree  important  that  he  should  be  rendered  perfectly 
and  completely  independent,  with  nothing  to  control  him  but  God 
uid  bis  conscience  ?  I  liave  always  thought,  from  my  earliest 
youth  till  now,  that  the  greatest  scourge  an  angry  heaven  ever 
iaflicled  upon  an  ungrateful  and  a  sinning  people  was  an  ignorant, 
a  corrupt,  or  a  dependent  judiciary." 

"  In  the  general  course  of  human  nature,  a  power  over  a  man's 
labsisteDce  amounts  to  a  power  over  his  will."  The  Federalist, 
No.  70. 

'  The  author  of  the  Federalist,  Ko.  78,  quotes  this  senUinent  in 
the  strong  language  of  Montesquieu :  "  Of  tlie  three  powers  [the 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial],  the  judiciary  is  neit  to  noth- 
ing." Spirit  of  Laws,  vol.  1,  p.  ISO.  He  proceeds  to  say  that  the 
judiciary  has  no  influence  over  either  the  sword  or  parse ;  no  direc- 
tion either  of  the  strength  or  of  the  wealth  of  society,  and  can  take 
no  active  resolution  whatever ;  and  that  It  is  Incontestably  the 
weakest  ot  the  three  departments  of  power ;  that  it  can  never 
attack  with  snccess  either  of  the  other  two,  and  that  all  possible 
ore  is  requisite  to  enable  it  to  defend  itself  against  their  attacks. 

"  While  by  the  Constitution  the  judicial  department  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  three  great  branches  among  which  alt  Che  powers 
and  functions  of  the  Government  arc  distributed,  it  is  inherently 
the  weakest  of  them  all.  Dependent  aa  its  courts  are  for  the  en- 
forcement of  their  judgments  upon  officers  appointed  by  the  Exeou- 
tite  and  removable  at  his  pleasure,  with  no  patronage  and  no  control 
of  the  purse  or  the  sword,  their  power  and  influence  rest  solely  upoik 
the  public  sense  of  the  necessity  of  the  existence  of  a  tribuual  to 
which  all  may  appeal  for  the  assertion  and  the  protection  of  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  and  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  on 
the  confidence  reposed  in  the  soundness  of  their  decisions  and  Che 
pori^  of  their  motives."     United  SCaUt  v.  Lee,  100  U.  S.  196,  £23. 
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lkcttjrk  vil  neither  the  purse  nor  the  sword.  It  is  depend- 
dXJ^S'ent  upon  annual  appropriations  for  the  bread 
havior.  upon   which   its  judges   live.     The   courts  are 

dependent  upon  the  President  to  furnish  mar- 
shals to  execute  their  decrees.  K,  then,  they 
are  to  administer  the  Constitution  according  to 
its  true  spirit,  as  the  protectors  and  guardians 
of  the  weak  against  the  strong,  and  to  uphold 
the  righteous  cause  against  the  encroachments  of 
injustice,  they  must  be  shielded  by  guarantees  of 
the  needful  independence  in  order  that  they  may 
act  impartially.^  The  makers  of  this  wonderful 
instrument  which  we  are  considering,  were  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  waves  of  passion  which  fre- 
quently run  through  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  Government.  They  knew  that 
these  judicial  bodies  would  be  called  upon  occa- 
sionally to  point  out  what  the  Constitution 
means ;  that  it  might  even  become  necessary  to 
declare  that  certain  enactments  of  Congress 
were  void  and  of  no  effect,  because  they  were 

1  Mr.  Justide  Johnson  remarked,  in  the  case  of  Martin  v.  Hun- 
ter'8  Lessee,  1  AVheat.  304,  381,  ''  God  forbid  that  the  judicial  power 
in  these  States  should  ever,  for  a  moment,  even  in  its  humblest 
departments,  feel  a  doubt  of  its  own  independence." 

And  Hamilton  says  in  the  Federalist,  No.  78,  **The  complete 
independence  of  the  courts  of  justice  is  peculiarly  essential  in  a 
limited  constitution." 

2  **  This  principle,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  deserved 
eulog>',  was  derived  from  the  English  constitution.  The  English 
judgt»s  anciently  held  their  seats  at  the  pleasure  of  the  king,  and 
so  does  the  lord  chancellor  to  this  day.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  what 
a  dangerous  influence  this  must  have  given  to  the  king  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  in  cases  where  the  claims  or  pretensions 
of  the  crown  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  rights  of  a  private  indi- 
vidual. .  .  .  The  Act  of  Settlement  of  12  and  13  Wm.  III.  c.  2, 
established  the  commissions  of  the  judges  quamdiu  se  bene  gesae- 
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unconstitutional,"  and  that  they  might  thus  pro-  lbctue*  vii. 
voke  virulent  hostility  and  popular  P''ejudice.  j^^^^** 
So  they  said  that  their  salaries  should  not  he  tatiot. 
diminished,  because  they  were   not   in   accord 
with  the  legislative  or   executive    departments 
of  the  Government,  or  in  sympathy  with  the 
prevalent  currents  of  popular  feeling  in  the  com- 
munity.    And  they  went  further  and  said  also 
that  these  judges  should  not  be  turned  out  of 
office,  but  should  remain  as  long  as  they  lived, 
provided  they  behaved  themselves.' 

I  am  not  going  to  discuss  now  the  question 
of  how  well  they  have  behaved.  Their  opinions 
and  actions  have  become  a  part  of  the  public 
history  of  this  great  land.  If  they  are  guilty 
of  misconduct  the  same  instrument  which  pro- 

rlnl.  The  excellence  of  this  provision  has  recommended  the  adop- 
tion of  it  by  other  nations  of  Europe."     1  Kent  Com.  2B2,  293, 

The  Americans  have  acknowledged  the  right  of  judges  to  found 
tbelr  decisions  on  tlie  Constitution,  rather  than  on  the  laws.  In 
Other  wordR,  they  have  left  them  at  liberty  not  to  apply  such  lans 
M  may  appear  to  them  to  be  unconstitutional.  I  am  aware  that  a 
almilar  right  has  been  claimed,  but  claimed  in  vain,  by  courts  of 
JusUce  in  other  countries ;  but  in  America  it  is  recognized  by  all 
the  authoriUes.    De  Tocqueville,  vol.  1,  p.  80,  (ed,  1838,  N.  Y.). 

"There  ie  no  position  which  depends  on  clearer  principles,  than 
that  every  act  of  a  delegated  authority,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the 
commission  under  which  It  is  exercised,  is  void.  No  le^slative  act, 
therefore,  contrary  to  the  Constitution,  can  be  valid."  The  Feder- 
■list.  No.  78. 

1  A  most  ancient  precedent  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of 
an  independent  judiciary  is  the  statute  of  Alfonso  V  .if  Aragon,  in 
1442,  providing  they  should  continue  in  office  during  life,  removable 
only  on  suRicient  cause  by  the  hing  and  Cortes  united.  PrescoU's 
History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  vol.  1,  p.  108.  Introduction, 
sec.  8,  p.  74  (5th  ed.  London,  1840). 

And  It  is  the  best  expedient  which  can  be  devised  in  any  gov. 
enunent  U>  secure  the  steady,  upright,  and  impartial  admtnistcatloii 
of  the  laws.    The  Federalist,  No.  '8. 
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Orif^nal  jaris- 
diotion  of  the 
Supreme  Coart. 


lbcture  vu.     tects  them  in  the  proper  administration  of  their 

dXJ^S""^^*'^^'  provides  the  means  by  which  the  per- 

sonal  responsibility  for  their  misbehavior  may  be 
brought  home  to  them.  The  only  mode  for 
determining  that  is  by  impeachment.  If  fomid 
guilty  they  may  be  removed  from  office,  and 
thenceforth  disqualified  to  hold  or  enjoy  any 
office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  under  the  United 
States.  One  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  went  through  that  process,  but  he 
came  out  unhurt.^ 

We  have  thus  far  only  considered  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  second  section.  We  come  now 
to  the  second  paragraph,  which  provides  that 
"  in  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public 
ministers,  and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a 
State  shall  be  a  party,  the  Supreme  Court  shall 
have  original  jurisdiction."  * 

That  is  to  say,  there  are  some  classes  of  cases 
where  a  litigant  need  not  go  through  the  forms 
of  the  lower  courts ;  it  is  not  necessary  that  his 
claim  or  right  be  passed  upon  by  the  District  or 
Circuit  Courts,  or  any  other  tribunal ;  but  if  he 

1  Samuel  Chase,  appointed  by  President  Washington  an  Asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1790,  was  impeached  in  1804, 
at  the  instigation  of  John  Randolph,  for  various  alleged  arbitrary, 
oppressive,  and  unjust  acts  and  conduct  on  the  bench.  [Trial, 
vol.  1,  pp.  25-103.]  He  was  arraigned  in  1805,  but  was  acquitted 
after  a  long  trial.  He  died  June  19,  1811.  See  Lanman^s  Biog. 
Annals  ;  Trial  of  Judge  Chase  ;  Annals  of  8th  Congress,  2d  Session, 
pp.  81-({70. 

2  The  Supreme  Court  has  original  jurisdiction  only  in  the  two 
classes  of  cases  mentioned  in  this  clause.  The  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion extends  to  all  other  cases  within  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States.  See  cases  reviewed  in  Ex  parte  Yerger,  8  Wall. 
85,  05. 
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be  an  ambassador,  a  public  minister,  or  consul,  lbctube  vn. 

or  if  a  State  be  a  party  (provided  it  be  in  the  ^etM^th^ 

capacity   of  plaintiff,  unless   sued   by  another  supreme  court. 

State),  then  the  action  may  be  brought  at  once 

in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 

its  original  jurisdiction.     Of  course  these  classes 

of  persons  are  not  very  large,  nor  will  the  cases 

in  which  a  State  is  a  party  ever  be  very  great, 

so  that  the  number  of  suits  coming  within  the 

original  jurisdiction  of  that  court  has  always 

been  and  will  always  continue  to  be  very  small. 

It  never  amounts  to  more  than  eight  or  ten 

cases  upon  the  docket  of  any  one  term. 

The  word  "  original "  does  not  appear  else- 
where in  the  Constitution,  and  is  used  in  this 
clause  in  contradistinction  to  what  is  termed  its 
"appellate  "  jurisdiction.  Under  the  latter  head 
comes  the  great  mass  of  cases  to  which  the  power 
of  the  Federal  Government  extends.  The  con- 
cluding clause  of  the  paragraph  is  as  follows : 
"In  all  the  other  cases  before  mentioned,  the 
Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction, 
both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions, 
and  under  such  regulations,  as  the  Congress 
shall  make." 

The    Congress,   therefore,   can   control   very  its  appellate 
largely  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  United  l^^^^dicUon. 
States  Supreme  Court.     It  has  done  so,  by  pass- 
ing laws  at  various  times  regulating  that  juris- 
diction.^    One  of  its  earliest  enactments  upon 

*  It  is  essential  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  over  the  judgment  or  decree  of  a  State  court,  that  it 
shall  appear  that  one  of  the  questions  mentioned  in  the  statute 
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lbctubb  vn. 

Its  appellate 
jurisdiction. 


the  subject  was,  that  no  ordinary  suit  between 
individuals  could  come  to  the  Supreme  Court 
for  revision  unless  the  amount  involved  was 
over  two  thousand  dollars.  It  is  now  five  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  it  has  been  urged  that  this 
should  be  enlarged  to  ten  or  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  either  by  the  creation  of  some  inter- 
mediate appellate  tribunal,  or  otherwise.  This 
is  proposed  in  order  that  the  Supreme  Court 
may  be  relieved  from  the  consideration  of  a 
great  number  of  less  important  matters  which 
are  brought  to  its  attention,  and  so  that  only 
cases  involving  great  amounts,  as  well  as  certain 
other  cases  where  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  involved,  or  where  there  is  a  conflict 
between  State  and  Federal  authority,  shall  go  up 
to  that  court  under  the  head  of  its  appellate 
jurisdiction.^ 

The  third  paragraph  of  the  second  section 
provides  that "  the  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in 
cases  of  impeachment,  shall  be  by  jury,"  and 
concludes  by  directing  where  such  trial  shall  be 
held.  This  subject  will  be  more  appropriately 
treated  in  some  observations  which  will  be  made 
concerning  the  system  of  trial  by  jury.     The 

must  have  been  raised  and  presented  to  the  State  court ;  tliat  it 
must  have  been  decided  by  the  State  court  against  the  right  claimed 
or  asserted  by  the  plaintiff  in  error,  under  the  Constitution,  treaties, 
laws,  or  autliority  of  the  United  States,  or  that  such  a  decision 
was  necessary  to  the  judgment  or  decree  rendered  in  the  case. 
Munlock  V.  City  of  Memphis,  20  Wall.  600. 

1  The  jurisdiction  does  not  depend  upon  the  amount  of  any  con- 
tingent loss  or  damage  which  one  of  tlie  parties  may  sustain  by  the 
decision  against  him,  but  by  the  amount  m  dispute  between  them. 
lioss  V.  Prmtiss.  3  How.  771. 
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cases    in    which    impeachment   is   the    proper  lkctube  vn. 
method  of  procedure  is  also  separately  consid- j^^j^^^^^^ 
ered  under  its  appropriate  head. 

The  third  and  last  section  of  Article  III  is 
devoted  to  defining  what  is  treason,  and  point- 
ing out  certain  restrictions  upon  the  power  of 
the  courts  to  convict  of  that  offence.  Congress 
is  given  the  power  to  declare  what  punishment 
shall  be  meted  out  to  the  offender,  "but  no 
attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of 
blood,  or  forfeiture,  except  during  the  life  of  the 
person  attainted."  This  subject  will  also  be 
more  appropriately  considered  in  connection  with 
others  of  the  same  general  character. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Constitution  of  The  courts  are 
the  United  States  has  created  a  judicial  depart- ^J^^entofthe 
ment  of  this  Government  as  one  of  its  three  Government, 
great  branches,  to  which  it  has  exclusively  dele- 
gated all  judicial  power,^  with  the  exception  of 
the  trial  of  impeachments.     It  prescribes  with 
wonderful   clearness  the  classes  and   kinds   of 
suits  which  may  be  brought  before  it ;  it  defines 
the  persons  who  are  privileged  to  sue,  either  in 
its  highest  forum  or  in  its  lower  grades,  and 
marks  out  the  method  in  which  trials  are  to  be  • 
had. 

To  this  department  is  confided  the  judicial 
power  of  the  Government.^     It  is  perhaps  true 

1  In  cases  arising  during  the  reconstruction  period,  the  extent 
and  essential  character  of  the  judicial  power,  and  its  relation  to  the 
legislative  and  executive  functions  of  the  Government,  were  dis- 
cussed at  length.  Georgia  v.  Stanton,  6  Wall.  50  ;  United  States 
V.  Lee,  106  U.  S.  196. 

^  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  considered  with  ref- 
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lbcture  VII.  that  the  lines  which  separate  the  legislative  and 
thT'^^dai^de-  *^®  judicial  powcr  are  sometimes  not  very  clearly 
partment  of  the  defined,  but  they  are  becoming  more  and  more 
Definition  of  "ju-®^-  That  is  a  judicial  power  which,  in  a  contro- 
diciai  power."      vcrsy,  decides   the  right  to   property  between 

citizens  or  proper  parties.  Such  a  determina- 
tion is  not  a  legislative  power.  If  a  legislature, 
or  at  least  such  a  body  acting  within  the  do- 
minion of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
should  undertake  to  declare  that  certain  prop- 
erty which  belonged  to  A  should  become  the 
property  of  B,  it  would  be  an  invasion  of  the 
judicial  function,  and  therefore  wholly  inopera- 
tive and  void.^  No  court  would  hesitate  to  de- 
clare that  such  a  determination  was  within  the 

m 

province  of  the  courts  alone ;  that  the  legislature 
could  not  effect  it,  because  of  this  separation  of 
the  judicial  and  legislative  powers  which  is  made 
by  the  Constitution.* 

erence  to  its  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  its  creation,  is  one  of 
the  most  admirable  and  felicitous  structures  that  human  govern- 
ments have  exhibited.     Curtis'  Constitution. 

1  Tliere  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
which  forbids  the  legislature  of  a  State  to  exercise  judicial  func- 
tions. SaUtrlpe  v.  Mattheicson,  2  Pet,  413.  A  legislature  cannot, 
however,  declare  what  the  law  was,  but  what  it  shall  be.  —  Ogden 
V.  BlackhiVjp,  2  Cranch,  272, 

A  resc)lutit>n  by  the  legislature  of  Tennessee,  that  a  criminal 
should  be  discharged  by  a  court,  was  held  to  be  an  unwarranted 
assumption  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  legislature,  and  void. 
State  v.  Flemintj,  7  Humphreys,  152. 

The  legislature  cannot  grant  a  new  trial,  or  direct  the  court  to 
order  it.     De  ChaMfUujc  v.  Fairchild,  15  Penn.  St.  18. 

2  The  power  vested  in  the  American  courts  of  justice  of  pro- 
nouncing a  statute  to  be  unconstitutional,  forms  one  of  the  most 
powerful  ])arriers  which  has  ever  been  devised  against  the  tyranny 
of  politieal  assemblies.  De  Tocqueville,  Dem.  in  America,  vol.  1, 
p.  83  (ed.  N.  Y.)  1838. 
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It  is  tnie  tliat  the  Executive  may,  under  cer-  Lbcttbi  vii. 
t^  circumstances,  invade  tlie  personal  rights  of  ""*""  «"i""- 
the  individual,  as  regards  his  liberty.  It  has 
been  dune  in  cases  of  emergency ;  it  may  be 
done  again.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  may  be  suspended,  when,  in  cases  of 
rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  re- 
quire it.  The  President,  or  the  executive  officers, 
may  order  a  man  into  imprisonment,  provided 
the  necessity  of  the  case  warrants  such  action. 
But  in  all  these  cases  they  are  bound  to  be  care- 
fid  to   exercise   their    power   within    the   law.* 

Tbe  biglieat  judicial  power  in  England  fa  subonltuate  to  the  leg- 
blaUve  poMicr,  and  bound  to  obey  wiy  Iaw  that  ParliameDt  may' 
pass,  although  it  uuiy,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  be  in  conflict 
irUfa  the  principles  of  Magna  Charta  or  the  Petition  ftl  Bighta. 
Taney,  C.  J.,  in  Gordun  v.  United  State*,  117  U.  S.  090. 

But  in  the  Unite^l  States,  if  a  legislative  act  oppugns  a  consUtu- 
tlonal  principle,  the  former  must  give  way,  and  be  rejected  on  the 
■core  of  repugnance.  In  such  case  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  court 
to  adhei«  to  the  Constitution,  and  to  declare  the  act  null  and  void. 
The  ConsUiutiiin  is  tlie  basis  of  legislative  authority  ;  it  lies  at  tbe 
foundation  of  all  law,  and  is  a  rule  and  commission  by  which  both 
IcgislatorB  and  judges  ate  to  proceed.  VanlioTit'a  Ltaua  v.  Dqt- 
ranet,  2  Dall.  .■104. 

'  The  proviHionH  in  the  constitutions  and  laws  of  the  various 
Slates  by  which  the  right  to  the  writ  of  habeaa  corpus  has  been 
wcnred  to  the  people,  incorporated  the  substance  of  the  famous  act 
of  31  Car.  II,  c.  2,  which  has  frequently  been  termed  the  second 
Magna  Cliarta  of  Great  Britain,  The  right  to  suspend  tids  writ  in 
tbe  United  States  Is  expressly  confined  to  cases  of  rebellion  or  inva- 
sion, where  the  pnblic  safety  may  require  it.  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
opposed  to  the  suspension  in  any  case  whatever  of  the  "eternal 
and  unremittuig  force  of  the  kahen»  corpui  laws." 

This  Buliject  was  earnestly  debated  during  the  late  civil  war,  but 
TBiy  few  cases  were  ever  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  courts. 
I'erhaps  the  most  important  was  Ex  parte  Mfrryman,  Taney's, 
C.  Ct.,  Decisions,  240.  Merr)-man  was  arrested  May  20,  tSOl,  in 
the  Stale  of  Maryland  by  a  military  force  acting  under  llie  orders 
of  General  Cadwallader  and  confined  in  Fort  McHcnry.  Chief 
Justice  Taney,  attting  at  chambers,  issued  a  writ  of  habeat  eotpua. 
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lbcturb  vn.     Whenever  they  act  arhitrarily,  and  thus  infringe 
Habeat  eorpuB.    ^^  rights  of  any  man  by  creating  a  law  for 

themselves,  m  violation  of  the  restrictions  which  ' 
both  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  have  thrown 
around  private  rights,  they  invade  the  judicial 
functions  and  powers  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  courts  will  set  that  man  at  liberty,  if  their 
mandates  are  observed.^ 


bat  the  ofBoer  to  wbom  it  wu  directed  xefueed  to  prodnoe  the 
petitioner  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  anested  for  treaaon,  and 
that  the  Ftesident  of  the  United  Statea  had  suapended  the  writ  ikir 
the  public  aafety.  Chief  Juatioe  Ttoey  ahnply  Sled  hia  opinimi, 
holding  the  petitioner  entitled  to  be  aet  at  liberty,  on  the  ground 
that  Congreae  waa  the  only  power  that  could  anthoriae  a  aoapenaion 
of  the  privilege  of  the  writ,  and  iaaoed  an  attachment  whidi  the 
oflBcera  in  ohaige  of  the  fort  woold  not  permit  to  be  eerfcd. 

It  waa  with  the  tadt  oonaent  or  penniarion  of  Congreaa  that  the 
power  waa  ezerdaed  during  the  rebellion  I7  the  Preaident  to  sua* 
pend  the  action  of  thia  writ.  ICaroh  8, 1808,  Congreaa,  however, 
determined  to  definitely  regulate  the  matter,  and  paaaed  an  aet 
wliich,  among  other  thinga,  gave  the  Preaident  the  ri^^  during  the 
exiating  rebellion,  to  euapend  the  writ,  whenever  in  hia  Judgment 
the  public  safety  migtkt  require  it.    18  Stat  7M. 

^  Tlie  constitutional  proviaion  that  no  person  shall  be  deprived 
of  life,  liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of  law,  nor  private 
property  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  compensation,  relates 
to  those  rights  whose  protection  is  peculiarly  within  the  province  of 
the  judicial  branch  of  the  Government.  See  examination  of  cases, 
showing  that  the  courts  extend  protection  when  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty are  unlawfully  invaded  by  public  officers.  United  SkUe$  v. 
Lte,  106  U.  S.  106. 


NOTES  UPON  LECTURE  VII. 


Following  the  example  set  by  Mr.  Justice  lrctubb  vn. 
Miller  in  this  lecture,  I  will  first  consider  some 
general  subjects,  applicable  alike  to  all  cases 
arising  under  any  grant  of  judicial  power,  and 
then  consider  each  grant  separately,  so  far  as 
may  be  advisable  after  the  full  treatment  of 
these  subjects  in  the  lecture. 

1.  Courts  are  created  for  Judicial  Purposes  only. 

The  purpose  of  the  f  ramers  of  the  Constitu-  Attempts  to  im- 
tion  to  divide   the  powers  of   the  Government  5^J^^"pJ°^^^^ 
into  three  branches,  executive,  legislative,  and  couru. 
judicial,  might  have  been  frustrated,  so  far  as 
the  judiciary  were  concerned,  but  for  its  power 
to  protect  itself  by  pronouncing  any  law  impos- 
ing other  duties  upon  it,  to  be  an  infringement 
of  its  constitutional  rights. 

As  early  as  1792  Congress  made  such  an 
attempt.  The  Judiciary  Act  of  1789  had  gone 
into  effect,  the  districts  and  circuits  had  been 
created,  the  judges  had  been  appointed,  and  the 
new  courts  found  themselves  with  little  to  do. 
On  the  23d  of  March,  1792,  Congress  enacted  a 
law  "  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  the  claims 
of  widows  and  orphans  barred  by  the  limitations 
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LBCT0BS  vn.     heretofore  established,  and  to  regulate  the  claims 

^rrSii  to  invalid  pensions.- 

daties  apoD  the        This  act  imposed  upon  courts  of  the  United 

States  the  duty  of  hearing  applications  for  penr 
sionsy.and  of  deciding  whether  the  applicant 
should  be  put  upon  the  list.  It  made  a  Pension 
Bureau  of  a  court  that  was  practically  without 
judicial  employment. 

The  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of  New 
York,  consisting  of  Chief  Justice  Jay,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Cushing,  and  Judge  Duane,  the  District 
Judge,  on  the  6th  of  the  following  April,  after 
consideration,  unanimously  held :  — 

'^That,  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  Grovemment  thereof  is  divided  into 
three  distinct  and  independent  branches,  and 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  each  to  abstain  from, 
and  to  oppose,  encroachments  on  the  other; 
that  neither  the  legislative  nor  the  executive 
branches  can  constitutionally  assign  to  the  judi- 
cial any  duties  but  such  as  are  properly  judicial, 
and  to  be  performed  in  a  judicial  manner ;  and 
that  the  duties  assigned  to  this  circuit,  by  this 
act,  are  not  of  that  description,  and  that  the  act 
itself  does  not  appear  to  contemplate  them  as 
such,  inasmuch  as  it  subjects  the  decisions  of 
these  courts,  made  pursuant  to  those  duties,  first 
to  the  consideration  and  suspension  of  the  Sec- 
retary at  War,  and  then  to  the  revision  of 
the  Legislature;  whereas,  by  the  Constitution 
neither  the   Secretary  at  War,  nor  any  other 

1 1  Stat  243,  a  11. 
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executive  officer,  nor  even  the  Legislature,  are  lecture  vii. 
authorized  to  sit  as  a  court  of  errors  on  the  judi-  ^"on-judidai 
cial  acts  or  opinions  of  this  court."     They  held,  duties  npon  the 
however,  that  they  could  proceed  as  commission- 
ers to  perform  these  duties. 

In  the  District  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Circuit 
Court,  consisting  of  Justices  Wilson  and  Blair  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  Judge  Peters  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court,  on  the  18th  April,  1792,  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  President,  declining  to  proceed : 
"  Ist,  because  the  business  directed  by  this  act 
is  not  of  a  judicial  nature."  "  2d,  because,  if 
upon  that  business  the  court  had  proceeded,  its 
judgments  (for  its  opinions  are  its  judgments) 
might,  under  the  same  act  be  revised  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Legislature,  and  by  an  officer  in 
the  executive  department." 

Mr.  Justice  Iredell  and  Judge  Sitgreaves, 
District  Judge  of  North  Carolina,  sitting  in  Cir- 
cuit Court,  addressed  a  letter  from  that  circuit 
to  the  President  on  the  8th  of  June,  1792,  set- 
ting forth  substantially  the  same  thing.^ 

On  the  17th  of  February,  1794,  the  question 
came  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  case  which 
was  not  reported  at  the  time,  but  which  was 
made  the  subject  of  a  note,  subsequently  prepared 
by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Taney,  and  inserted  at  the 
end  of  United  States  v.  Ferreira^  by  his  direction.* 

This  case  was  heard  in  circuit  at  New  Haven, 

on  May  3,  1792,  before  Chief  Justice  Jay,  Mr. 



1  Haybum'8  Case,  2  Dall.  408 ;  400,  note. 

«  13  How.  40. 

*  United  States  v.  Yale  Todd,  13  How.  52,  note.  • 
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Lecture  VII.     Justice  Cushing,  and  Judge  Law,  the  District 
'^''^°'''?.judldai  J^dg^-      They  adhered  to  the  decision  of  the 


ooorts. 


pose  DOD- 

daties  upon  the    Circuit  CouTt  of   Ncw  York,  except   that,  on 

reflection,  they  did  not  think  they  could  act  out 
of  court  as  commissioners. 

Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  his  note,  sums  up  the 
result  of  all  the  opinions  as  follows :  — 

"  1.  That  the  power  proposed  to  be  conferred 
on  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States,  by 
the  act  of  1792,  was  not  judicial  power  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  and  was,  there- 
fore, unconstitutional,  and  could  not  lawfully  be 
exercised  by  the  courts : 

"  2.  That  as  the  act  of  Congress  intended  to 
confer  the  power  on  the  courts  as  a  judicial 
function,  it  could  not  be  construed  as  an  authority 
to  the  judges  composing  the  court  to  exercise 
the  power  out  of  court  as  commissioners : 

"  3.  That  money  paid  under  a  certificate  from 
persons,  not  authorized  by  law  to  give  it,  might 
be  recovered  back  by  the  United  States." 

He  further  adds :  "  In  the  early  days  of  the 
Government,  the  right  of  Congress  to  give  orig- 
inal jurisdiction  to  the  Supreme  Court,  in  cases 
not  enumerated  in  the  Constitution,  was  main- 
tained by  many  jurists,  and  seems'to  have  been 
entertained  by  the  learned  judges  who  decided 
TodcVs  Case,  But  discussion  and  more  mature 
examination  have  settled  the  question  otherwise ; 
and  it  has  long  been  the  established  doctrine, 
and  we  believe  now  assented  to  by  all  who  have 
examined  the  subject,  that  the  original  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  court  is  confined  to  the  cases  speci- 
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fied  in  the  Constitution,  and  that  Congress  ca,n-  l 

not  enlarge  it.     In  all  other  cases  its  power  ^^^^^.^j',"'^ 

must  be  appellate."  daUo  apon  the 

The  same  questions  were  afterwards  discussed  ** 
in  Gordon  v.  United  States,^  on  an  appeal  from 
the  Court  of  Claims;  and  In  United  States  v. 
Jones^  explanatory  of  that  case.  The  cases 
settle  the  principle  that  courts  created  by  law 
to  exercise  the  judicial  power  conferred  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  are  purely 
judicial  bodies. 

The  converse  of  this  proposition  does  not  hold 
good  as  to  legislative  bodies,  existing  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.  At  October  Tenh, 
1857,  it  was  held  by  a  majority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  that  a  territorial  statute  of  Oregon,  dis- 
solving the  bonds  of  matrimony  between  a  hus- 
band and  his  wife,  (the  husband  being  a  resident 
of  Oregon,  the  wife  and  children  residents  in 
Ohio  where  they  had  been  left  by  the  husband 
under  promise  that  he  would  return  or  send  for 
them,  and  the  statute  being  enacted  on  the 
husband's  application,  without  knowledge  of  tlie 
wife,)  was  an  exercise  of  the  legislative  power  of 
the  territory  on  a  rightful  subject  of  legislation, 
according  to  the  prevailing  judicial  opinion  of 
the  country,  and  the  understanding  of  the  legal 
profession  at  the  time  when  the  act  of  Con- 
gress establishing  the  territorial  government  was 
enacted  (August  15,  1848).' 

» 2  Wall.  681  ;  117  U.  8.  697. 

»  llfl  U.  S.  477. 

•  Maynard  v.  7/iH,  126  U.  S.  IHO. 
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Lecture  vh.  So  extreme  a  case  as  this,  where  manifest  in- 
w»e"on-j^didai  j^^^ice  was  done  under  the  form  of  law,  shows 
duties  upon  the    that  legislatures  ought  not  to  exercise  judicial 

powers ;  or,  at  least,  if  they  do  exercise  them, 
should  be  required  to  cite  in  all  interested  parties 
before  they  do  it. 

2.  How  far  the  Laws  of  the  Place  of  TVial 

prevail. 

Local  law :  when  The  courts  of  the  United  States  are  neces- 
prevaiiing.  garily  held   within   the   domains   of   forty-foiu: 

independent  States ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  Ter- 
ritories and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
subjects  of  controversy  which  they  have  to 
adjudicate  upon  generally  grow  out  of  as  many 
different  systems  of  law,  and  are  tried  in  locali- 
ties having  as  many  different  systems  of  practice. 
On  this  subject  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  have  made  some  provisions  which 
are  printed  in  the  margm.^ 

1  **  Sec.  722.  The  jurisdiction  in  civil  and  criminal  matters,  con- 
ferred on  the  District  and  Circuit  Courts  by  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  and  of  title  '^ Civil  Rights/'  and  of  title  "Crimes,"  for  the 
protection  of  all  persons  in  the  United  States  in  their  civil  rights, 
and  for  then*  vindication,  shall  be  exercised  and  enforced  in  con- 
formity with  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  such  laws  are 
suitable  to  carry  the  same  into  effect ;  but  in  all  cases  where  they 
are  not  adapted  to  the  object,  or  are  deficient  in  the  provisions 
necessary  to  furnish  suitable  remedies  and  punish  offences  against 
law,  the  common  law,  as  modified  and  changed  by  the  constitution 
and  statutes  of  the  State  wherein  the  court  having  jurisdiction  of 
such  civil  or  criminal  cause  is  held,  so  far  as  the  same  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  extended  to  and  govern  the  said  courts  in  the  trial  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  cause,  and,  if  it  is  of  a  criminal  nature,  in  the  infliction 
of  punishment  on  the  party  found  guilty." 

"  Sec.  914.  The  practice,  pleadings,  and  forms  and  modes  of  pro- 
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• 

The  adoption  of  State  systems  of  remedy  lbcturb  vn. 
stops,  however,  when  they  conflict  with  the  Ij^J^^I^I  "^^^^ 
Constitution  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  blending  of 
remedies  at  law  and  in  equity,  so  as  to  deprive 
a  litigant  of  his  constitutional  right  to  a  trial 
by  jury,  where  his  remedy  is  a  remedy  at  com- 
mon law.  This  question  has  often  arisen.  In  a 
late  case^  from  Mississippi,  the  opinion  of  the 
court  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Field.  He  said : 

"  The  general  proposition,  as  to  the  enforce- 
ment in  the  Federal  courts  of  new  equitable 
rights  created  by  the  States,  is  undoubtedly  cor- 
rect, subject,  however,  to  this  qualification,  that 
such  enforcement  does  not  impair  any  right  con- 
ferred, or  conflict  with  any  inhibition  imposed, 
by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States. 
Neither  such  right  nor  such  inhibition  can  be  in 
any  way  impaired,  however  fully  the  new  equi- 
table right  may  be  enjoyed  or  enforced  in  the 
States  by  whose  legislation  it  is  created.  The 
Constitution,  in  its  Seventh  Amendment,  de- 
clares that  "  in  suits  at  common  law,  where  the 
value  in  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty  dollars, 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved." 
In  the  Federal  courts  this  right  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with,  except  by  the  assent  of  the  par- 
ties entitled  to  it,  nor  can  it  be   impaired  by 

ceeding  in  civil  causes,  other  than  equity  and  admiralty  causes,  In 
the  Circuit  and  District  courts,  shall  conform,  as  near  as  may  be,  to 
the  pracUce,  pleadings,  and  forms  and  modes  of  proceeding  existing 
at  the  time  in  like  causes  in  the  courts  of  record  of  the  State  within 
which  such  Circuit  or  District  courts  are  held,  any  rule  of  court  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.*^ 
1  Scott  ▼.  Neely,  140  U.  S.  106. 
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lkxturb  VII.     any  blending  with  a  claim,  properly  cognizable 

^Ttvlmng.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^'  ^^  ^  demand  for  equitable  relief  in  aid  of 

the  legal  action  or  during  its  pendency.  Such  aid 
in  the  Federal  courts  must  be  sought  in  separate 
proceed  ingSy  to  the  end  that  the  right  to  a  trial 
by  a  jury  in  the  legal  action  may  be  preserved 
intact." 

"The  Code  of  Mississippi  gives  to  a  simple 
contract  creditor  a  right  to  seek  in  equity, 
in  advance  of  any  judgment  or  legal  proceed- 
ings upon  his  contract,  the  removal  of  obstar 
cles  to  the  recovery  of  his  claim  caused  by 
fraudulent  conveyances  of  property.  There  the 
whole  suit,  involving  the  determination  of  the 
validity  of  the  contract,  and  the  amount  due 
thereon,  is  treated  as  one  in  equity,  to  be  heard 
and  disposed  of  without  a  trial  by  jury.  It  is 
not  for  us  to  express  any  opinion  of  the  wisdom 
of  this  law,  or  whether  or  not  in  its  operation  it 
is  more  advantageous  in  the  interests  of  justice 
than  an  entire  separation  of  proceedings  at  law 
from  those  for  equitable  relief.  It  is  sufficient 
that  under  the  statute  of  the  United  States  such 
separation  is  required  in  the  Federal  courts,  and 
l)y  the  Constitution,  in  cases  at  common  law,  a 
right  to  a  trial  by  jury  is  secured  to  the  defend- 
ant.'* 

As  to  the  more  essential  matter,  the  law  which 
is  to  determine  the  rights  of  the  parties  to  the 
controversy,  the  rule  in  this  respect  is  thus 
stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Bradley  in  a  carefully  con- 
sidered opinion  :  ^ 

1  Burgess  v.  Seligmaiiy  107  U.  S,  20,  33,  34. 
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"  The  existence  of  two  co-ordinate  jurisdictions  lecturb  vii. 

Local  law : 
construed. 


in  the  same  Territory  is  peculiar,  and  the  results  ^*^*''*''*  ^"""^ 


would  be  anomalous  and  inconvenient  but  for 
the  exercise  of  mutual  respect  and  deference. 
Since  the  ordinary  administration  of  the  law  is 
carried  on  by  the  State  courts,  it  necessarily  hap- 
pens that,  by  the  course  of  their  decisions,  cer- 
tain rules  are  established  which  become  rules  of 
property  and  action  in  the  State,  and  have  all 
the  effect  of  law,  and  which  it  would  be  wrong 
to  disturb.  This  is  especially  true  with  regard 
to  the  law  of  real  estate  and  the  construction  of 
State  constitutions  and  statutes.  Such  estab- 
lished rules  are  always  regarded  by  the  Federal 
courts,  no  less  than  by  the  State  courts  them- 
selves, as  authoritative  declarations  of  what  the 
law  is.  But  when  the  law  has  not  been  thus 
settled,  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  Federal 
courts  to  exercise  their  own  judgment ;  as  they 
also  always  do  in  reference  to  the  doctrines  of 
commercial  law  and  general  jurisprudence.  So, 
when  contracts  and  transactions  have  been  en- 
tered into,  and  rights  have  accrued  thereon 
under  a  particular  state  of  the  decisions,  or 
when  there  has  been  no  decision  of  the  State  tri- 
bunals, the  Federal  courts  properly  claim  the 
right  to  adopt  their  own  interpretation  of  the 
law  applicable  to  the  case,  although  a  different 
interpretation  may  be  adopted  by  the  State 
courts  after  such  rights  have  accrued.  But  even 
in  such  cases,  for  the  sake  of  harmony  and  to 
avoid  confusion,  the  Federal  courts  will  lean 
towards  an  agreement  of  views  with  the  State 
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Lecture  vu.     courts,  if  the  question  seems  to  them  balanced 
coMtru*d.  ^^"^    ^^^^  doubt.  ...     As,  however,  the  very  object 

of  giving  to  the  National  courts  jurisdiction  to 
administer  the  laws  of  the  States  in  controver- 
sies between  citizens  of  different  States  was  to 
institute  independent  tribunals,  which  it  might 
be  supposed  would  be  unaffected  by  local  preju- 
dices and  sectional  views,  it  would  be  a  derelic- 
tion of  their  duty  not  to  exercise  an  independent 
judgment  in  cases  not  foreclosed  by  previous 
adjudication."  ^ 

3.    ITie  Bight  to  Trial  hy  Jury. 

Trial  by  jury.  This  Constitutional  right,  so  far  as  it  relates 

to  civil  cases,  has  been  sufficiently  considered. 
In  regard  to  persons  accused  of  criminal  offences 
before  a  police  court,  without  a  jury,  it  was 
held  at  October  Term,  1887,  that  the  Police 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  was  without 
constitutional  power  to  try,  convict,  and  sentence 
to  punishment  a  person  accused  of  a  conspiracy 
to  prevent  another  person  from  pursuing  his 
calling  and  trade  anywhere  in  the  United  States, 
and  to  boycott,  injure,  molest,  oppress,  intimi- 
date, and  reduce  him  to  beggary  and  want, 
although  the  Revised  Statutes  relating  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  provide  that,  "  Any  party 
deeming  himself  aggrieved  by  the  judgment  of 
the  police  court  may  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court "  of  the  district :  as  the  provisions  of  the 

1  See  Hardin  v.  Jordan,  140  U.  S.  371 ;  Mitchell  v.  Smale,  140 
U.  S.  400 ;  St.  Louis  v.  Rntz,  138  U.  S.  220 ;  Barney  v.  Keokuk, 
94  U.  S.  324  ;  Packer  v.  Bird,  137  U.  S.  601. 
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Constitution  relating  to  trial  by  jury  are  in  force  lecture  vn. 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.^  Trial  by  jury. 

It  is  held  that  the  Sixth  Amendment  provid- 
ing for  the  trial  in  criminal  prosecution  by  a 
jury  of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the  crime 
shall  have  been  committed,  has  reference  only 
to  offences  against  the  United  States  committed 
within  a  State.^ 

4.  Ambassadors,  other  Public  Ministers^  and 

Consuls.  ^ 

The  statute  which  regulates  this  jurisdiction  saito  by  ambassa. 
is  section  687  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  "It^^"'®^- 
[the  Supreme  Court]  shall  have  exclusively  all 
such  jurisdiction  of  suits  or  proceedings  against 
ambassadors,  or  other  public  ministers,  or  their 
domestics,  or  domestic  servants,  as  a  court  of 
law  can  have  consistently  with  the  law  of 
nations;  and  original,  but  not  exclusive,  juris- 
diction of  all  suits  brought  by  ambassadors,  or 
other  public  ministers,  or  in  which  a  consul  or 
vice-consul  is  a  party." 

These  provisions  are  plenary.  When  such  a 
suit  appears  upon  the  docket,  and  this  privilege 
is  claimed  either  by  plaintiff  or  defendant,  the 
first  question  to  be  passed  upon  is  whether  he  is 
entitled  to  it.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  there 
is,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case  can  be,  but 
one  class  of  evidence  that  can  establish  this  fact. 
Whether  a  person  is  or  is  not  a  diplomatic  rep- 

1  Callan  v.  Wilson,  127  U.  S.  640. 
«  Cook  V.  United  States,  138  U.  S.  167. 
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Lbctukb  VIL 
Salts  by 
dors,  etc 


resentative  or  consular  agent  of  a  foreign  power^ 
accepted  as  such  by  oiur  Government,  is  a  political 
fact  to  be  established  by  the  certificate  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  He  may  have  been  accepted 
as  such  yesterday,  and  may  not  be  so  accepted 
to<lay.  The  Department  of  State  is  the  only 
place  where  absolutely  correct  information  on 
the  subject  can  be  had.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
courts  ought,  in  every  case,  to  insist  upon  this 
as  the  best  evidence,  to  show  what  the  political 
department  of  the  Grovemment  has  determined 
as  to  the  status  of  the  individual.  The  courts, 
however,  have  not  gone  quite  to  this  extent.  In 
a  recent  case  it  is  said  :  "  We  do  not  assume  to 
sit  in  judgment  upon  the  decision  of  the  Execu- 
tive in  reference  to  the  public  character  of  a 
person  claiming  to  be  a  foreign  minister,  and 
therefore  have  the  right  to  accept  the  certificate 
of  the  Department  of  State  that  a  party  is  or  is 
not  a  privileged  person,  and  cannot  properly  be 
asked  to  proceed  upon  argumentative  or  collateral 
proof."  * 


5.   Admiralty  and  Maritime  Jurisdiction, 

Nothing  further  need  be  said  on  this  point 
except  that  it  has  recently  been  held  that  since 
the  jxissage  of  the  act  of  June  19,  1886,  24  Stat. 
79,  this  jurisdiction  is  extended  over  cases  of 
limited  liability  on  the  navigable  rivers  of  the 
United  States.^ 


1  In  re  Baiz,  135  U.  S.  4a3,  432. 

«  /n  rr  GarneU,  Petitioner,  140  U.  S.  000. 
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6.    Cofitroversies  between  a  State  and  Citizens. 

The  history  of  the  Eleventh  Amendment  and  lbcturb  vii. 
its  application  to  some  recent  cases  ^  is  f ully  g^^***^*^* 
set  forth  by  Judge  Miller.  In  a  still  more 
recent  case  it  was  held  that,  although  this 
amendment  applies,  in  terms,  only  to  suits 
against  a  State  by  citizens  of  another  State,  or 
by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  state,  yet 
that  a  State  cannot,  without  its  own  consent, 
be  sued  in  a  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States, 
upon  a  suggestion  that  the  case  is  one  arising 
under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States.* 

Mr.  Justice  Bradley,  in  delivering  the  opinion 
of  the  court,  said :  "  Looking  back  from  our 
present  standpoint  at  the  decision  in  Chisholm 
V.  Georgia^  we  do  not  greatly  wonder  at  the 
effect  which  it  had  on  the  country.  Any  such 
power  as  that  of  authorizing  the  Federal  judici- 
ary to  entertain  suits  by  individuals  against  the 
States,  had  been  expressly  disclaimed,  and  even 
resented  by  the  great  defenders  of  the  Consti- 
tution, whilst  it  was  on  trial  before  the  Ameri- 
can people."  And  then,  after  quoting  the  views 
of  Hamilton  in  the  Federalist,  No.  81,  and  re- 
ferring to  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Justice 
Iredell,  he  said :  "  Looking  at  the  subject  as 
Hamilton  did,  and  as  Mr.  Justice  Iredell  did, 
in  the  light  of  history  and  experience,  and  the 
established   order  of  things,  the   views   of  the 

1  New  Hampshire  v.  Louisiana,  108  U.  S.  76. 
^  Hans  V.  Louisiana,  134  U.  S.  1. 
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lecturb  VII.  latter  were  clearly  right,  as  the  people  of  the 
states!^^***'  United  States,  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  sub- 
sequently decided."  * 

In  the  course  of  the  century  which  has  elapsed, 
especially  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  enforce,  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  private  rights  against  a  State,  by 
suing  its  officers. 

A  mass  of  authority  has  been  created  by  this 
litigation,  which  is  admirably  and  lucidly  re- 
viewed by  Mr.  Justice  Lamar.*     He  says:  — 

"  It  is  well  settled  that  no  action  can  be  main- 
tained in  any  Federal  court  by  the  citizens  of 
one  of  the  States  against  a  State,  without  its 
consent,  even  though  the  sole  object  of  such 
suit  be  to  bring  the  State  within  the  operation 
of  the  constitutional  provision  which  provides 
that  '  no  State  shall  pass  any  law  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts.*  This  immunity  of  a 
State  from  suit  is  absolute  and  unqualified,  and 
the  constitutional  provision  securing  it  is  not  to 
be  so  construed  as  to  place  the  State  within  the 
reach  of  the  process  of  the  court.  Accordingly, 
it  is  equally  well  settled  that  a  suit  against  the 
officers  of  a  State,  to  compel  them  to  do  the 
acts  which  constitute  a  performance  by  it  of  its 
contracts,  is,  in  effect,  a  suit  against  the  State 
itself. 

"In  the  application  of  this  latter  principle 
two  classes  of  cases  have  appeared  in  the  deci- 

1  This  subject  is  further  treated  in  Lecture  VIII,  on  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

2  Pennoyer  v.  McConnaughty,  140  U.  S.  1. 
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sions  of  this  court,  and  it  is  in  determining  to  lecture  vii. 
which  class  a  particular  case  belongs  that  dif-l^^^*"** 
fering  views  have  been  presented. 

"  The  first  class  is  where  the  suit  is  brought 
against  the  officers  of  the  State,  as  representing 
the  State's  action  and  liability,  thus  making  it 
though  not  a  party  to  the  record,  the  real  party 
against  which  the  judgment  will  so  operate  as 
to  compel  it  to  specifically  perform  its  contracts.^ 

"The  other  class  is  where  a  suit  is  brought 
against  defendants  who,  claiming  to  act  as 
officers  of  the  State,  and  under  the  color  of  an 
unconstitutional  statute,  commit  acts  of  wrong 
and  injury  to  the  rights  and  property  of  the 
plaintiff  acquired  under  a  contract  with  the 
State.  Such  suit,  whether  brought  to  recover 
money  or  property  in  the  hands  of  such  defend- 
ants, unlawfully  taken  by  them  in  behalf  of  the 
State,  or  for  compensation  in  daqiages,  or,  in  a 
proper  case  where  the  remedy  at  law  is  inade- 
quate, for  an  injunction  to  prevent  such  wrong 
and  injury,  or  for  a  mandamus,  in  a  like  case, 
to  enforce  upon  the  defendant  the  performance 
of  a  plain,  legal  duty,  purely  ministerial,  is  not 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Eleventh  Amend- 
ment an  action  against  the  State.* 

»/n  reAyers,  123  U.  S.  448;  Louisiana  v.  Jumel,  107  U.  S. 
711 ;  Antoni  v.  Greenkow,  107  U.  S.  769 ;  Cunningham  v.  Macon 
<fc  Brunstvick  Railroad,  109  U.  S.  446;  Hagood  v.  Southern^  117 
U.  S.  52. 

«  Osbom  V.  Bank  of  the  United  StaUs,  9  Wheat.  738  ;  Davis  v. 
Gra^,  16  Wall.  203  ;  Tomlinson  v.  Branch,  16  Wall.  460 ;  Litch- 
Mid  V.  Webster  County,  101  U.  S.  773 ;  Allen  v.  Baltimore  A  Ohio 
Railroad,  114  U.  S.  311  ;  Board  of  Liquidation  v.  BicComb,  92 
U.  a  531 ;  Poindexter  v.  Greenhow,  114  U.  S.  270. 
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LXCTURB  VII. 

Suits  against 
States. 


"  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  attempt  a  review  of 
all,  or  even  many,  of  these  decisions,  as  to  do  so 
intelligently  would  imnecessarily  protract  this 
opinion,  and  in  this  connection,  would  subserve 
no  useful  purpose.  It  will  be  sujfl&cient,  perhaps, 
to  refer  to  some  of  those  which  this  case  most 
nearly  resembles." 

Then,  after  referring  to  the  cases  cited  in  the 
margin,^  he  continued :  — 

"  The  dividing  line  between  the  cases  to  which 
we  have  referred  and  the  class  of  cases  in  which 
it  has  been  held  that  the  State  is  a  party  de- 
fendant, and,  therefore,  not  suable,  by  virtue  of 
the  inhibition  contained  in  the  Eleventh  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  was  adverted  to  in 
Cunningham  v.  Macon  &  Brunswick  Railroad^ 
where  it  was  said,  referring  to  the  case  of  Davis 
V.  Ghray :  '  Nor  was  there  in  that  case  any  affirm- 
ative relief  granted  by  ordering  the  governor  and 
land  commissioner  to  perform  any  act  towards 
perfecting  the  title  of  the  company'  Thus  hold- 
ing, by  implication,  at  least,  that  affirmative 
relief  would  not  bo  granted  against  a  State 
officer,  by  ordering  him  to  do  and  perform  acts 
forbidden  by  the  law  of  his  State,  even  though 
such  law  might  be  unconstitutional. 

"The  same    distinction  was    pointed    out  in 


1  Oshorn  V.  Bank  of  the  United  States,  9  Wheat.  738,  SoO  ;  New 
Hampshire  v.  Lintisiana,  108  U.  S.  70  ;  In  re  Aycrs,  123  U.  S.  44** ; 
Davis  V.  Gran,  10  Wall.  203  ;  Board  of  Liquidation  v.  McComh,  02 
U.  S.  531  ;  Poiudcjctcr  v.  Greenhow,  114  U.  S.  270  ;  Allen  v.  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.,  114  U.  S.  311 ;  McOahey  v.  Virginia^ 
135  U.  S.  002. 

2  109  U.  S.  440. 
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Hagood  v.  Southern^  which  was  held  to  be,  in  lecture  vii. 
effect,  a  suit  against  the  State,  and  it  was  said :  g^^^"*^ 
*A  broad  line  of  demarcation  separates  from 
such  cases  as  the  present,  in  which  the  decrees 
require,  hy  affirmative  offixdal  auction  on  the  part  of 
the  defendants,  the  performance  of  an  obligation 
which  belongs  to  the  State  in  its  political  capacity ^ 
those  in  which  actions  at  law  or  suits  in  equity 
are  maintained  against  defendants  who,  while 
claiming  to  act  as  officers  of  the  State,  violate 
and  invade  the  personal  and  property  rights  of 
the  plaintiffs  under  color  of  authority,  uncon- 
stitutional and  void/  ^ 

"  The  cases  in  which  suits  against  officers  of  a 
State  have  been  considered  as 'against  the  State 
itself,  and,  therefore,  within  the  inhibition  of 
the  Eleventh  Amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
and  those  in  which  such  suits  were  considered 
to  be  against  State  officers,  as  individuals,  were 
elaborately  reviewed  and  distinguished  in  the 
recent  case  of  In  re  Ayers?  That  case  came 
before  us  on  application  for  habeas  corpus  by 
the  attorney  general  of  Virginia,  the  auditor  of 
the  State,  and  the  commonwealth's  attorney  for 
Loudoun  County  in  that  State,  who  were  in  the 
custody  of  the  United  States  marshal  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Virginia,  for  contempt  of 
court,  in  disobeying  a  restraining  order  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  that  dis- 
trict, commanding  them  not  to  institute  and 
prosecute  certain  suits  in  the  name  of  the  State 
of  Virginia,  required  to  be  brought  by  the  statutes 

1117  U.  S.  62,  70.  2  123  U.  8.  443. 
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Lecture  VII.     of  the  State.     The  suit  in  which  the  restraining 
Ittr'""'       order  was  issued  was  nominally  against  certain 

officers  of  the  State,  but  this  court  held  that  it 
was,  in  effect,  a  suit  against  the  State  itself,  and, 
therefore,  in  violation  of  the  Eleventh  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  And  that  such  being 
true,  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  the  Circuit 
Court  in  that  suit  were  null  and  void  for  all 
purposes;  and  the  prisoners  were  discharged. 
In  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  Mr.  Justice 
Matthews,  referring  to  the  class  of  cases  in  which 
it  had  been  adjudged  that  the  suit  was  against 
State  officers  in  their  private  capacity,  and  not 
against  the  State,  said :  ^  The  vital  principle  in 
all  such  cases  is  that  the  defendants,  though  pro- 
fessing to  act  as  officers  of  the  State,  are  threat- 
ening a  violation  of  the  personal  or  property 
rights  of  the  complainant,  for  which  they  are 
personally  and  individually  liable.  .  .  .  This 
feature  will  be  found,  on  an  examination,  to 
characterize  every  case  where  persons  have  been 
made  defendants  for  acts  done  or  threatened  by 
them  as  officers  of  the  government,  either  of  a 
State  or  of  the  United  States,  where  the  objec- 
tion has  been  interposed  that  the  State  was  the 
real  defendant,  and  has  been  overruled.'  ^ 

"In  Hans  v,  Louisiana^  the  general  rule  on 
this  subject  was  concisely  stated  by  Mr.  Justice 
Bradley  in  the  followmg  terms :  '  To  avoid  mis- 
apprehension it  may  be  proper  to  add  that, 
although  the  obligations  of  a  State  rest  for  their 

1  123  U.  S.  500,  501.  »  134  U.  S.  1,  20,  2L 
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performance  upon  its  honor  and  good  faith,  and  lrcture  vii. 
cannot  be  made  the  subjects  of  judicial  cogni- |J^J^*^°®^ 
zance  unless  the  State  consents  to  be  sued,  or 
comes  itself  into  court ;  yet  where  property  or 
rights  are  enjoyed  under  a  grant  or  contract 
made  by  a  State,  they  cannot  wantonly  be  in- 
vaded. Whilst  the  State  cannot  be  compelled 
by  suit  to  perform  its  contracts,  any  attempt  on 
its  part  to  violate  property  or  rights  acquired 
under  its  contract,  may  be  judicially  resisted; 
and  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts under  which  such  property  or  rights  are 
held  is  void  and  powerless  to  affect  their  enjoy- 
ment/ 

7.   Inferior  Courts. 

This  grant  of  power  refers  to  courts  of  the  inferior  courts. 
United  States,  established  by  law,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution.  About  these 
nothing  more  need  be  said.  A  word  may  be 
added,  however,  concerning  some  courts,  created 
under  authority  of  Congress,  but  not  held  to  be 
courts  of  the  United  States  under  the  grant  of 
judicial  power  under  the  Constitution. 

As  long  ago  as  1828,  it  was  held  in  an  opin- 
ion delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  that  a 
territorial  court  was  not  "  a  constitutional  court, 
in  which  the  judicial  power  conferred  by  the 
Constitution  on  the  General  Government  can  be 
deposited,"  but  a  legislative  court,  "  created  in 
virtue  of  the  general  right  of  sovereignty  which 
exists  in  the  Government,  or  in  virtue  of  that 
clause  which  enables  Congress  to  make  all  need- 
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lectubb  vn.     ful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory 
luferior  courts,     ^^i^^ging  to  the  United  States.^ "     The  District 

Coiurt  of  Alaska  has  just  been  held  to  be  a  court 
of  this  stamp,*  Justices  Field,  Gray,  and  Brown 
dissenting,  but  not  on  this  point. 

A  recent  opinion  by  Mr.  Justice  Field  holds 
the  Consular  courts  established  in  foreign  coun- 
tries by  Congress  under  grants  of  rights  of  ex- 
territoriality to  the  United  States  by  treaty,  to 
be  valid  courts,  and  that  the  statutes  establish- 
ing them  do  not  mfringe  the  Constitution. 
The  opinion  says :  — 

"  The  framers  of  the  Constitution,  who  were 
fully  aware  of  the  necessity  of  having  judicial 
authority  exercised  by  our  consuls  in  non- 
Christian  countries,  if  commercial  intercourse 
was  to  be  had  with  their  people,  never  could 
have  supposed  that  all  the  guarantees  in  the 
administration  of  the  law  upon  criminals  at 
home  were  to  be  transferred  to  such  consular 
establishments,  and  applied,  before  an  American 
who  had  committed  a  felony  there  could  be 
accused  and  tried.  They  must  have  known  that 
such  a  requirement  would  defeat  the  main  pur- 
pose of  investing  the  consul  with  judicial  au- 
thority.'* "  By  the  Constitution  a  government 
is  ordained  and  established  '  for  the  United 
States  of  America,'  and  not  for  countries  out- 
side of  their  limits.  The  Constitution  can  have 
no  operation  in  another  country."  * 

^  American  Insurance  Co.  v.  Canter,  1  Pet.  611,  546. 
a  McAIister  v.  United  States,  141  U.  S.     Act  of  May  17,  1884, 
23  Stat.  24,  c.  5:^. 

«  In  re  Ross,  Petitioner,  140  U.  S.  453. 
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When  the  Roman  Empire  fell,  the  influence  lectum  vn. 
of  its  wonderful  system  of  law  remained.  Even  ^^^^^  ^'^^'^'^ 
the  common  law  traces  to  Rome  the  principles 
on  which  it  is  grounded.  But  when  the  Turks 
conquered  Constantinople,  the  Twelve  Tables 
and  the  Institutes  gave  place  to  the  Koran  as  a 
system  of  law.  The  imwillingness  of  the  powers 
of  Europe  to  submit  their  subjects  to  such  a 
system  —  or  want  of  system  —  of  jiurisprudence, 
led  to  the  establishment  of  consular  courts  in 
Ottoman  countries,  with  civil  and  criminal  juris- 
diction over  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the 
nationality  to  which  the  particular  capitulation 
was  granted.  The  first  was  made  to  France, 
from  which  circumstance  all  .Christians  in  the 
Ottoman  dominions  came  to  be  called  Franks. 

As  intercourse  with  Asia  grew,  the  same 
system  of  consular  courts,  with  extraterritorial 
jurisdiction,  was  adopted  there. 

These  concessions  proved  to  be  of  great  im- 
portance to  Americans  residing  in  those  coim- 
tries.  Congress  created  consular  courts  to 
exercise  the  granted  powers,  both  civil  and 
criminal.  In  the  latter  it  was  a  necessity  that 
proceedings  should  be  instituted  against  persons 
accused  of  murder,  without  the  intervention  of 
a  grand  jury,  and  that  they  should  be  tried 
without  a  petit  jury.  Some  strict  construction- 
ists in  Congress  and  elsewhere  questioned  the 
constitutionality  of  such  proceedings.  This 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  announced  by 
Mr.  Justice  Field,  has  set  at  rest  all  such 
questions. 
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Lecture  VII.         Somewhat  akin  to   this  is  the   jurisdiction 
Inferior  courts,    ^j^^j^  ^  District  Court  of  the  United  States 

may  acquire  over  crimes  committed  on  Guano 
Islands,  by  reason  of  the  offender  being  brought 
first  into  the  district.^ 

1  Bev.  Stat.  §  6570.    Jones  v.  United  StaUs,  137  U.  S.  202. 
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Articlb  III,  Sbctiok  1.  The  judicial  power  of  Lsctubs  YIII. 
the  United  States,  shall  be  vested  in  one  supreme 
Court,  and  in  such  inferior  Courts  as  the  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The  judges, 
both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  Courts,  shall  hold 
their  Offices  during  good  Behavior,  and  shall,  at  stated 
Times,  receive  for  thehr  services,  a  Compensation, 
which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  Continuance 
in  Office. 

Section  2.  The  judicial  Power  shall  extend  to  all 
Cases,  in  Law  and  Equity,  arising  under  this  Constitu- 
tion, the  Laws  of  the  United  States,  and  Treaties 
made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their  authority ; 
—  to  all  Cases  affecting  Ambassadors,  other  public 
Ministers  and  Consuls  ;  —  to  all  Cases  of  Admiralty 
and  maritime  Jurisdiction ;  —  to  Controversies  to  which 
the  United  States  shall  be  a  Party  ;  —  to  Controversies 
between  two  or  more  States ;  —  between  a  State  and 
Citizens  of  another  State  ;  —  between  Citizens  of  dif- 
ferent States ;  —  between  Citizens  of  the  same  State 
claiming  Lands  under  Grants  of  different  States,  and 
between  a  State,  or  the  Citizens  thereof,  and  foreign 
States,  Citizens  or  Subjects. 

In  all  Cases  affecting  Ambassadors,  other  public 
Ministers  and  Consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State 
shall  be  Party,  the  supreme  Court  shall  have  original 
jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other  Cases  before  mentioned, 
the  supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction, 
both  as  to  Law  and  Fact,  with  such  Exceptions,  and 
under  such  Regulations  as  the  Congress  shall  make. 

Article  XI  of  the  Amendments.  The  Judicial 
Power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed  to 
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LiVr  -i-r.  ira^i-ii^cii-  will  f-=^I  An  ioic-r^st  v 
itT^:i:  i-  -.Irir  a«er.:vrs  ia  zh^  rr:»fess>>a  of  the 
laT.  I:  i?  vTi-e  whkh  c<ijii:  :o  ea^-ige  the 
:}->:/:.:•  and  nErSeciion*  of  everr  mexnber  of 
t:.f:  '.T^il  pri^fi^rvjivn  in  the  Uniiwi  Siaxe^.  and  it 
h/k^  \^^n  ch>5en  becaose  mr  own  familiaritv 
with  iii'T  topic  will.  I  trust,  enable  me  to  say 
somethiD;^  valuable  in  r^ard  to  the  highest 
judicature:  in  thLs  countr}'.  My  subject  is  -The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States/* 

T)ji>  court  may  be  regarded  in  many  respects, 
to  corj>ider  each  one  of  which  would  consome 
more  time  than  is  permissible  upon  an  occasion 
like  tlii.s.  There  are,  and  might  be  discussed 
separately,  its  jurisdiction,  the  personnel  of  its 
organization,  the  history  of  the  men  who  have 
occnj)i<Ml  j)hice.s  upon  its  bench,  a  review  of  the 
great  casiis  decided  by  it,  and  a  general  outlook 
nj)on  thf  })rincipal  events  in  its  career. 
it^  jii.iiciai  Uj)on  the  present  occasion  I  propose  to  con- 

hi,tory.  si(l(tr  the  histor}-  of  the  court  with  relation  to 

its  elTcM't  upon  the  course  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, and  in  doing  this  I  can  best  illustrate 
my  meaning  and  better  interest  my  listeners  by 

1  This  ItMMiin-  was  dt'livered  by  Mr.  Justice  Miller  before  the 
Alumni  of  tlu*  Lnw  Doimrtment  of  the  University  of  Michigan  on 
the  2WtIi  of  .In 111'.  18S7.  M  an  Address  at  the  semi-centenuial  cele- 
bration of  thf  fi^uniling  of  the  Univereity. 
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a  reference  to  some  of  its  decisions  upon  great  lbcturb  vi 
constitutional   questions  that  have    influenced,  J^uuTry*^**' 
and   in   some  instances  controlled,   the   course 
of    the    other    two   great  departments   of   the 
Government. 

The  f  ramers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Division  of 
States  were  governed  by  the  principle  that  the  l^yeroment.* 
powers  which  belong  to  all  governments  could  be 
most  safely  and  satisfactorily  exercised  by  their 
division  among  three  separate  branches  or  de- 
partments, to  one  or  the  other  of  which,  in  the 
main,  they  were  all  distributed.  These  depart- 
ments are  called  the  executive,  the  legislative, 
and  the  judicial.  The  line,  however,  is  not  per- 
fect which  divides  the  powers  exercised  by  each 
of  them  from  those  of  the  others.  The  Presi- 
dent, or  the  Executive,  takes  part  in  the  mak- 
ing of  laws  by  his  signature  to  them,  or  by  his 
refusal  to  sign  them,  in  which  event  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  Legislature  is  required  to  make  the 
act  a  law.  The  Senate  partakes  in  the  execu- 
tive fimction  by  its  power  to  confirm  or  reject 
treaties  made  by  the  President,  as  well  as  his 
nominations  to  office ;  and  the  power  to  try  im- 
peachments, which  is  essentially  judicial  in  its 
nature,  is  also  given  to  that  body.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding these  departures  from  the  general 
principle,  it  remains  true  that  the  great  execu- 
tive functions  of  the  Government  in  this  country 
are  given  to  the  President,  the  legislative  to 
Congress,  and,  more  rigidly  than  in  either  of  the 
other  cases,  the  judicial  to  the  courts  of  the 
United  States. 
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LBCTtjRB  VHL        Of  the  judicial   department  of  the   Govem- 

coururole  head  ^^^^  *^^  Supreme  Court  is  the  head  and  repre- 
of  the  judicial  de-  sentative,  and  to  it  must  come  for  final  decision 
pa  men.  ^jj  ^^^  great  legal  questions  which  may  arise 

under  the  Constitution,  the  laws,  or  the  treaties 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  to  this  court,  and 
to  some  detached  portions  of  its  history  of  nearly 
one  hundred  years,  that  I  propose  to  call  your 
attention. 

It  has  been  said  of  this  court,  that  the  Con- 
stitution created  it  for  the  purpose  of  constru- 
ing that  instrument.  The  popular  idea  to-day 
is  that  such  is  the  primary  and  most  important 
object  of  its  existence.  To  some  extent  this 
may  be  so,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
judicial  function  of  administering  justice  as  a 
court  of  law  between  certain  classes  of  litigants, 
and  upon  certain  subjects  of  dispute,  is  the  duty 
in  which  it  is  principally  engaged.  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  duty  questions  must  occar 
sionally  arise  in  regard  to  the  validity  of  the 
laws  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  a  State,  or  of  an  act  of  the  ex- 
ecutive department  of  the  Government,  as  to 
whether  such  law  or  action  is  in  conformity  to 
or  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States ;  and  the  court  must  in  such  cases  give 
judicial  construction  to  that  instrument.  Such 
construction,  being  by  the  highest  law  tribunal 
of  the  countr}^  is  to  be  received  as  the  law,  not 
only  of  that  particular  case,  but  the  rule  of 
action  for  all  inferior  judicial  tribunals  in  all 
cases  of  a  like  character. 
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As  it  is  also  desirable  that  there  should  be  lkcturb  viii. 
imiforinity  of  construction  upon  all  important  ^|^^"*^^^® 
questions   arising   imder  the   Constitution,  the  construing  the 

J     •   •  p  .1  r    J      •       .1  •      .•        Constitution. 

decisions  of  no  other  body  m  the  organization 
of  the  Government  are  likely  to  command  the 
same  influence,  in  producing  that  result,  as  those 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  And  as  the  same  ques- 
tions may  time  after  time  be  brought  before  it, 
and  will  in  general  be  decided  in  the  same  way, 
its  decisions  constitute  a  body  of  precedents 
which  naturally  come  to  command  the  respect 
of  all  other  tribunals,  and  to  be  generally  re- 
ceived as  the  true  construction  of  the  organic 
law  of  the  nation,  upon  the  points  thus  deter- 
mined. 

It  is  not  strictly  true  that  these  decisions  are  Not  strictly  wn^ 
in  all  cases  binding  upon  the  executive  and  the  depanmentT*^ 
legislative  branches  of  the  Government.  In 
certain  classes  of  cases  every  man  who  takes  an 
oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  must  find  himself  in  the  presence  of  em- 
barrassmg  questions,  in  regard  to  which  his 
action  must  be  governed  by  his  own  conviction 
of  the  duties  which  it  imposes  upon  him.  Still 
it  may  be  said  that  in  the  history  of  the  Govern- 
ment, during  a  period  of  nearly  a  century  since 
its  organization,  it  has  been  exceedingly  rare 
that  a  principle  of  constitutional  law  has  been 
distinctly  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
has  not  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  true  sense 
of  that  instrument. 

The  act  of  Congress  under  which  the  organ-  organization  of 
ization  of  this  court  took  place  was  approved  ^®  **'^* 
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lbcturb  vni. 

Organization  of 
the  oonrt. 


Succession  of 
Chief  Justices. 


September  24,  1789.  It  provided  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Chief  Justice,  and  five  Associate 
Justices,  who  should  constitute  the  court.  The 
first  judges  appointed  under  this  law  were  JohQ 
Jay  of  New  York,  Chief  Justice;  and  John 
Rutledge  of  South  Carolina;  James  Wilson  of 
Pennsylvania;  William  Cushing  of  Massachu- 
setts ;  Robert  Harrison  of  Maryland  ;  and  John 
Blair  of  Virginia,  Associate  Justices. 

Jay  served  as  Chief  Justice  from  1789  to  1795, 
when  he  resigned.  During  this  period,  how- 
ever, he  was  Minister  of  the  United  States  to 
England.  And,  as  showing  that  this  high  judi- 
cial office  was  not  in  that  early  time  considered 
incompatible  with  the  discharge  of  the  functions 
of  other  offices,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  when 
Marshall  was  appointed  and  confirmed  as  Chief 
Justice  in  1801,  he  was  Secretary  of  State  in 
the  Cabinet  of  President  John  Adams,  and, 
though  commissioned  and  taking  his  seat  upon 
the  bench,  he  continued  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  secretaryship  until  the  end  of  that  ad- 
ministration, a  period  of  two  or  three  months. 

On  the  resignation  of  Jay,  in  1795,  John  Rut- 
ledge  was  appointed  Chief  Justice,  received  his 
commission,  and  took  his  seat  in  court,  but,  not 
being  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  Oliver  Ellsworth 
was  appointed  in  1796.  He  served  as  Chief 
Justice  until  December,  1799,  when  he  resigned. 

John  Marshall  was  appointed  to  the  position 
of  Chief  Justice  in  1801,  and  served  a  period  of 
thirty-four  years,  until  he  died  in  1835.  After 
his  death  Roger  B.  Taney  was  appointed  to  the 
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vacant  place  in  1836,  and  held  it  until  he  died  lbcturb  vni. 

Succession  of 
Chief  Justices. 


in  1864,  after  a  service  of  twenty-eight  years.  ^"*^*^®*®*®°  ®' 


With  the  additional  statement  that  Chief  Jus- 
tice Chase  succeeded  him,  and  presided  for  nine 
years,  when  he  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
present  Chief  Justice  Waite,  I  am  compelled  to 
close  what  I  have  to  say  with  regard  to  the  per- 
sonal organization  of  the  court.^  It  will  be  noted 
that  for  a  period  of  sixty-two  years  continuously 
the  court  was  presided  over  by  two  Chief  Jus- ' 
tices,  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  aided  very 
much  in  the  stability  and  uniformity  of  its  course 
of  decisions. 

Very  early  in  the  history  of  the  court  a  ques-  Review  of  some 
tion  came  before  it  of  much  importance,  which  J^r^^'iis. 
was  fully  considered  at  the  time,  and  in  which 
great  public  interest  was  felt.    Its  decision  caused 
the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the   United   States,  the   Eleventh.     It 
arose  in  the  case  of  Chisholm  v.   ITie  State  ofcMshoim^, 
Oecrrgia?  S''^'"' '  ^'• 

This  was  an  action  of  assumpsit^  instituted  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  under 
its  original   jurisdiction,  at  the  August  Term, 

1792,  and  was  decided  at  the  February  Term, 

1793.  The  State  of  Georgia,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  brought  before  the  court  by  the  ser- 
vice of  the  writ  upon  its  Governor  and  its 
Attorney  General,  refused  to  make  any  general 
appearance,  but  presented  by  its  attorneys,  In- 

»  Chief  Justice  Waite  died  March  23, 1888.    Chief  Justice  Fuller 
was  commissioned  July  20,  1888. 
>  2  DaU.  410. 
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lbctubb  VIII.  gersoU  and  Dallas^  a  written  remonstrance  and 
Georgii^2i>akn.  P^otestation  against  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction 
♦19-  in  this  case.     The  question  thus  presented  was, 

whether  a  common  law  action  of  assumpsit  could 
be  sustained  against  a  State  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  by  a  citizen  of  another 
State. 

The  action  was  commenced  under  the  second 
section  of  the  Third  Article  of  the  Constitution, 
providing  that  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  shall  among  other  matters  extend  to  con- 
troversies between  a  State  and  citizens  of  an- 
other State,  and  that  the  Supreme  Court  shall 
have  original  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  in  which  a 
State  shall  be  a  party.  Chisholm,  being  a  citi- 
zen of  North  Carolina,  began  his  action  under 
this  provision  against  the  State  of  Georgia  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The 
judges  delivered  separate  opinions. 

Iredell  of  North  Carolina,  who  had  succeeded 
Harrison  of  Maryland  as  a  member  of  the  court, 
delivered  a  very  learned  one,  the  main  object  of 
which  seemed  to  be  to  show  that,  inasmuch  as 
States  had  never  been  held  liable  to  action  at 
common  law,  the  State  in  this  case  could  not  be 
sued  in  an  action  of  assumpsit^  however  it  might 
be  in  regard  to  other  matters  of  litigation.  The 
other  judges,  on  the  contrary,  all  agreed  in  the 
proposition,  that  the  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, just  recited,  made  a  State  liable  to  be  sued 
for  any  legal  cause  of  action,  in  law  or  in  equity, 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  by  a 
citizen  or  citizens  of  another  State. 
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This  proposition,  which,  as  Mr.  Randolph,  the  lbctube  vin. 
Attorney   General   of  the   United   States   who  ^^^'J J'g  m^^ 
argued  the  case  for  Chisholm,  said,  was  so  un-  *i9- 
popular  that  he  had  been  warned  against  the 
consequences  of  his  pressing  it  upon  the  court, 
was  received  with  very  great  disfavor.      The 
result  was  that  Congress  immediately  proposed 
the  Eleventh  Amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
which  was  ratified  by  the  States  as  soon  as  they 
had   an   opportunity   to  vote   upon   it.      That 
amendment  is  as  follows :  — 

"  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall 
not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or 
equity,  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of 
the  United  States  by  citizens  of  another  State, 
or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  State." 

It  is  a  little  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding 
the  unanimity  of  the  court  upon  this  question,  a 
different  opinion  had  been  expressed  by  Mr. 
Hamilton  in  No.  81  of  the  Federalist.  In  reply- 
ing to  the  objection  that  this  provision  of  the 
Constitution  subjected  a  State  to  be  sued  for  its 
debts  or  obligations,  he  says  :  — 

"  It  has  been  suggested  that  an  assignment  of 
the  public  securities  of  one  State  to  the  citizens 
of  another  would  enable  them  to  prosecute  that 
State  in  the  Federal  courts  for  the  amount  of 
those  securities,  a  suggestion  which  the  follow- 
ing considerations  prove  to  be  without  founda- 
tion." 

He  then  goes  on  to  show  that  it  is  inherent 
in  the  nature  of  sovereignty  not  to  be  amenable 
to  suit  without  its  consent,  and  that  this  is  the 
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Lecture  vhi.    general  sensG  and  the  general  practice  of  man- 

o^eorgi^2D9XL    ^^"^ ^   ^^*'   *^^^   provision  of  the  Constitution 
419.  can  only  be  construed  to  authorize  a  State  to 

bring  a  suit  against  citizens  of  other  States  in 
the  Federal  courts,  and  does  not  authorize  a  suit 
against  the  State  by  the  citizen  of  another  State. 
Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Marshall,  one  or  both 
of  them,  made  the  same  suggestion  in  the  Con- 
vention of  the  State  of  Virginia,  called  to  pass 
upon  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

The  amendment  just  quoted  was  supposed  to 
have  settled  the  question  of  the  suability  of  a 
State  upon  its  obligations  or  for  its  debts  in  any 
other  mode  than  that  to  which  the  State  should 
give  its  express  consent,  and  that  the  courts  of 
the  United  States  had  no  jurisdiction  to  enter- 
tain such  suits.  But  curiously  enough,  after  the 
lapse  of  ninety  years,  the  suggestion  of  Hamil- 
ton in  regard  to  the  assignment  by  creditors  of 
a  State,  who  could  not  themselves  sue  in  the 
Federal  courts,  to  parties  who  could  sue  the 
State  in  those  courts,  has  been  acted  upon. 
New  Hampshire  In  the  cases  of  I^eio  Hampshire  v.  Louisiana^ 
u.s^TG?"'^"'       and   New  York  v.  Louisiana^  reported  in   108 

U.  S.  76,  this  precise  question  was  brought  up. 
Although  the  jurisdiction  to  sue  a  State  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  by  the  citizens  of 
another  State,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any 
foreign  State,  was  abolished  by  the  Eleventh 
Amendment,  there  yet  remained  the  right  of 
one  State  to  sue  another.  Certain  creditors, 
therefore,  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  who  could 
not  sue  that   State  themselves,  transferred   by 
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assignment  the  evidence  of  their  indebtedness,  lbctitiib  vui. 
some  to  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  and  others  ^1^"J^^Xob 
to  the  State  of  New  York,  and  these  States  "■  s-  w- 
brought    suits    in    the    Supreme    Court   of   the 
United  States  against  the   State  of    Louisiana 
upon  those  obligations. 

The  court,  after  a  very  elaborate  argument, 
decided  that  these  actions  could  not  be  sustained; 
that  "  the  evident  purpose  of  the  amendment, 
so  promptly  proposed  and  adopted,  was  to  pro- 
hibit all  suits  against  a  State  by  or  for  citizens 
of  other  States,  or  aliens,  without  the  consent  of 
the  State  to  be  sued,"  and  that  "one  State  can- 
not create  a  controversy  with  another  State, 
within  the  meaning  of  that  term  as  used  in  the 
judicial  clauses  of  the  Constitution,  by  assuming 
the  prosecution  of  debts  owing  by  the  other 
State  to  its  citizen." 

At  the  same  term  there  was  presented  to  the  Louuiajia  ▼. 
court  in  its  appellate  jurisdiction  an  effort  tOj"^''^^  ' 
force  the  State  of  Louisiana  to  pay  some  of  the 
same  kind  of  debts  out  of  the  money  in  its  treas- 
ury. This  was  a  proceeding  in  mandamus 
against  the  treasurer  of  the  State  to  compel 
him  to  pay  them  out  of  the  funds  in  his  hands 
as  such  officer,  and  by  a  bill  in  chancery  to  en- 
join the  payment  of  the  same  money  to  other 
creditors. 

Both  of  these  were  held  to  be  forbidden  by 
the  Constitution,  because  they  were  substantially 
suits  against  the  State.' 

>  Louitiana  v.  Jumel,  107  U.  S.  711. 
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LscTURB  vra.  And  though  there  have  been  some  differences 
j^!m^^imv. s  ^  court  upon  the  question  of  how  far  an  action 
711.  against  an  officer  of  a  State  may  be  held  to  be 

a  suit  against  the  State,  so  as  to  come  within 
the  principle  of  the  Eleventh  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  excluding  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  courts,  yet  the  main  proposition  has 
been  steadily  sustained,  that  if  it  be  essentially 
a  suit  against  the  State  the  Federal  courts  can- 
not entertain  it.  In  view  of  the  many  millions 
of  dollars  of  indebtedness  of  the  States,  which 
they  refuse  to  pay,  the  importance  of  the  origi- 
nal decision,  which  evoked  the  constitutional 
amendment  forbidding  the  States  to  be  sued  in 
the  Federal  courts,  is  readily  to  be  perceived. 

Another  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  a 

little  later,  rendered  at  the  February  Terra,  1803, 

which  has  been  very  far-reaching  in  its  influence 

upon  the  other  departments  and  other  officers  of 

Martmryy.Madi^the  Government,  was  made  in  the  case  of  Mar- 

8on,  1  Cranch,  137.  J^^y  y    MacUson} 

I  have  already  said  that  Marshall,  although 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  had  con- 
tinued to  act  as  Secretary  of  State  until  the 
close  of  John  Adams's  administration,  when  the 
latter  was  succeeded  by  Jefferson.  The  com- 
missions of  certain  officers,  signed  and  sealed  by 
the  President,  and  ready  for  delivery,  were  left 
in  the  otlice  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  which  the 
succeeduig  Secretary,  Mr.  Madison,  refused  to 
deliver  to  the  parties  thus  commissioned.     The 

1  1  Cranch,  137. 
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result  of  this  was  that  Mr.  Marbury,  who  was  lbctubb  vni. 
one  of  these  parties,  commissioned  as  a  justice  of  ^^'^i^J^jj^i^' 
the  peace  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  whose 
appointment  had  been  approved  by  the  Senate, 
having  demanded  the  delivery  of  his  commission, 
applied  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  writ  of  man- 
damus to  compel  its  delivery. 

The  opinion  in  the  case  was  delivered  by  Mar- 
shall himself,  as  Chief  Justice,  and  was  con- 
curred in  by  the  whole  court.  It  is  very  lengthy, 
and  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  power  of  a 
court  of  law  to  compel  officers  by  the  writ  of 
mandamus  to  discharge  duties  which  it  is  clear 
they  are  bound  to  perform,  and  in  regard  to 
which  they  have  no  discretion.  The  court  de- 
cides that  since  the  commission  was  signed  and 
sealed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  appointment  approved  by  the  Senate,  . 
there  was  no  authority  in  the  President  or  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  withhold  it ;  that  the  duty  to 
deliver  it  to  the  person  entitled  to  it  was  clear 
and  unquestionable,  and  that  this  duty  could  be 
enforced  by  any  court  having  jurisdiction  of  the 
case. 

The  court,  however,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  was  not  a  case  in  which  it  had  any 
original  jurisdiction,  and  it  therefore  could  not 
issue  the  writ.  But  it  was  also  held  that  such 
jurisdiction  was  in  the  local  courts  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  who  had  authority  to  issue  the 
writ  to  any  officer  within  the  District  who  re- 
fused to  perform  a  duty  merely  ministerial  in  its 
character,  in  regard  to  which  he  could  exercise 
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lbctttrk  vm.    no  judgment,  and  that  this  was  of  that  class  of 

Marhury  v.  Modi-  poap« 
•on,  ICnmch,  137.  ^'^*°^' 

The  immense  importance  of  this  decision, 
though  in  some  respects  obiter j  since  the  court 
declared  in  the  end  that  it  had  no  jurisdiction  of 
the  case,  may  be  appreciated  when  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  principles  declared,  which  have 
never  since  been  controverted,  subjected  the 
ministerial  and  executive  oflBcers  of  the  Govern- 
ment, all  over  the  country,  to  the  control  of  the 
courts,  in  regard  to  the  execution  of  a  large  part 
of  their  duties.  Its  application  to  the  very 
highest  officers  of  the  Grovernment,  except  per- 
haps the  President  himself,  has  been  illustrated 
in  numerous  cases  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  reports  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Perhaps  one  of  the  latest  and  most  instructive 

United  States  y,   of  thcsc  is  the  casc  of  United  States  v.  SchurZy^ 

gAurz.  102  u.  s.  decided  at  October  Term,  1880. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Schurz,  as  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  after  a  patent  for  lands  had  been 
granted,  signed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  recorded  in  the  Register  of  Patents, 
issued  an  order  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office  that  he  should  withhold  the  in- 
strument, and  not  deliver  it  to  the  person  named 
in  it.  The  land  department  of  the  Government 
had  been  in  the  habit,  after  patents  for  lands  ^ 
were  issued,  and  even  after  they  had  been  deliv- 
ered, of  recalling  them  at  their  own  option  and 
revoking  them.     In  many  instances,  even  after 

1  102  U.  S.  378. 
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they  had  been  sent  to  the  local  land  office  for  lbctpkb  vni. 


been  put  to  great  inconvenience  and  trouble. 

An  action  for  a  writ  of  mandamus  to  compel 
Mr.  Schurz  to  deliver  this  patent  was  brought 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States  on  relation  of 
the  party  applying  for  the  writ,  who  was  the 
grantee  of  the  land.  The  Supreme  Court  held 
that  after  the  patent  had  been  signed,  sealed,  and 
recorded  there  no  longer  remained  in  the  officers 
of  the  Government  any  power  over  the  title,  or 
any  right  to  retain,  and  to  refuse  to  deliver  the 
patent.  They  therefore  authorized  the  issuing 
of  a  writ  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District. 

This  decision  was  founded  upon  Marbury  v. 
Madison,  and  upon  its  reasoning,  as  many  other 
decisions  have  been  j  and  the  power  of  the  courts 
in  the  class  of  cases  described  in  that  opinion — 
namely,  those  in  which  a  duty  is  imposed  by  law 
upon  an  officer  of  the  Government  to  do  a  specific 
act,  in  regard  to  which  he  has  no  discretion,  and 
which  act  is  simply  and  purely  ministerial  in  its 
nature  to  compel  their  performance,  has  been 
well  established,  and  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
principles  of  Federal  jurisprudence. 

During  the  long  Chief  Justiceship  of  Marshall, 
many  cases  of  public  and  political  importance, 
having  a  large  influence  over  the  course  of  the 
Government  and  very  materially  guiding  the 
action  of  the  executive  and  legislative  depart- 
ments, came  up  for  consideration.  I  must  only 
Belect  such  of  these  as  I  consider  most  impor- 
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LicriTRB  vnL    tant,  and  which  can  be  touched  upon  within  the 

S:;!  m  u.'s.  ^^^^  of  ^^^  discourse. 

878.  The  next  of  these  to  which  I  shall  call  your 

McCuiioch  V.       attention  is  McCrdloch  v.  Maryland^  decided  in 
fwl^i^^tifi.       1819,  and  reported  in  4  Wheat.  316.     It  m- 

volved  the  question  of  the  power  of  the  General 
Government  to  create  a  national  bank,  ¥rith 
branches  in  the  States,  capable  of  issuing  circu- 
lating notes.  Such  a  bank  had  been  created 
under  Hamilton's  administration  of  the  treasury, 
and  its  charter  expired  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  of  1812.  A  recharter  was 
refused  under  the  influence  of  the  strict  con- 
struction rule  of  Virginia  politics  in  regard  to 
the  power  of  Congress  to  create  such  a  bank. 
Mr.  Madison  himself,  who  was  then  President, 
was  opposed  to  it,  it  is  said,  upon  that  ground. 
But  the  disastrous  condition  of  the  public  credit, 
and  the  general  financial  ruin  which  followed  the 
close  of  that  war,  induced  Congress  to  charter 
a  new  bank.  This  was  done  in  1816,  and  re- 
ceived the  assent  of  Mr.  Madison. 

The  introduction  into  the  States  of  this  insti- 
tution, by  branches  of  the  principal  bank,  espe- 
cially with  the  power  of  issuing  circulating  notes, 
was  unpopular  in  many  of  them,  and  attempts 
were  made  to  resist  their  business  operations. 
Among  these  the  State  of  Maryland  assessed  a 
tax  upon  the  circulating  notes  of  the  bank, 
which  in  effect  was  intended  to  drive  them  from 
the  State.  In  the  attempt  to  enforce  this  law, 
the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Maryland  affirmed  the 
validity  of  the  statute  of  that  State  establishing 
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the  tax.     McCuUoch,  the  party  sued,  thereupon  lxctttbb  vra. 
brought  the  case  by  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Su-  J^aS  ^' 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States.  *  wheat.  3i& 

The  opinion  takes  a  very  wide  range  with 
regard  to  the  nature  and  power  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  the  principles  of  construction 
of  the  Constitution.  It  is  one  of  the  ablest  of 
the  opinions  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
and  has  often  been  referred  to  and  followed  in 
subsequent  cases. 

The  court  held  that  Congress  had  power  to 
incorporate  such  a  bank;  that  although  there 
was  no  express  grant  of  such  power,  or  of  au- 
thority to  create  any  corporation,  yet,  as  one  of 
the  appropriate  means  of  exercising  the  powers 
of  the  Government  in  regard  to  the  collection 
and  disbursement  of  its  revenues  and  the  trans- 
fer of  them  from  one  point  to  another,  the  in- 
stitution of  this  bank,  with  the  right  to  establish 
its  branches  and  offices  of  discount  and  deposit 
within  a  State,  and  to  issue  circulating  notes, 
was  an  appropriate  means  of  carrying  into  effect 
the  powers  expressly  given  by  the  Constitution 
to  the  Government  of  the  Union. 

It  therefore  held  that  no  State  had  any  au- 
thority by  taxation  or  otherwise  to  impede  the 
necessary  and  proper  action  of  this  bank,  an 
instrumentality  which  Congress  deemed  neces- 
sary in  carrying  on  the  general  operations  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  connected 
with  the  treasury.  "  If,"  said  the  coiurt,  "  the 
right  of  the  State  to  tax  the  means  employed 
by  the  General  Government  be  conceded,  the 
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hmcruBM  yul    declaration  that  the  CSonstitution  and  laws  made 
m^^ua^,  ^       ^  pursuance  thereof,  shall  be  the  supreme  law 
4  wheM.  ne.      of  the  land,  b  empty  and  unmeaning  declama- 
tion." 

The  number  of  the  Justices  at  thb  time  had 
been  increased  to  seven,  and  their  opinion  was 
unanimous. 

Just  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  charter  of 
this  bank  in  1836,  the  question  of  its  renewal 
became  one  of  absorbing  public  interest.  The 
then  President  of  the  United  States,  General 
Jaclcson,  brought  all  his  influence  and  popularity 
to  bear  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  its  charter,  and 
the  question  entered  into  the  partisan  politics  of 
the  day  more  largely  than  any  other,  and  to 
some  extent  continued  to  do  so  until  the  late 
war.  The  Congress  of  1836  passed  the  bill  for 
the  recharter  of  the  bank,  but  President  Jack- 
son vetoed  it,  largely  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
unconstitutional.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that 
the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  country,  and 
especially  of  its  leading  statesmen,  has  been  in 
the  main  favorable  to  the  constitutionality  of 
the  United  States  Bank ;  and  no  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  or  of  any  other  court  of  the 
United  States,  has  ever  impugned  or  denied 
the  correctness  of  the  principle  upon  which 
McCuUoch  V.  Maryland  was  decided. 

It  is  a  matter  of  interest,  which  I  cannot  for- 
bear to  mention  here,  that  the  present  national 
bank  system,  which  in  my  judgment,  and  in 
that  of  many  thinking  men,  statesmen  and 
financiers,  is  the  best  that  the  world  has  ever 
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seen,  originated  during  the  midst  of   the  civil  lecture  vm. 
war  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  who  ^^ J/j^J  ""• 
afterwards  came  to  Marshall's  place,  as  Chief  *  wheat.  3i«. 
Justice  of  the   Supreme  Court  of   the   United 
States. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  point  out  to  this 
intelligent  audience  the  great  influence  which 
that  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  exer- 
cised over  the  material  and  financial  prosperity 
of  this  country.  Had  the  decision  been,  that 
there  existed  in  this  Government  no  power  to 
create  a  national  currency,  or  to  provide  for  a 
national  banking  system,  the  disastrous  effects 
upon  the  business  prosperity  of  the  people  can 
hardly  be  imagined.  Those  who  are  old  enough 
to  have  gone  through  the  State  bank  and  wild- 
cat systems  of  paper  money  prevalent  a  few 
years  since  in  this  country,  can  bear  feeling  tes- 
timony to  the  value  of  a  so-called  national  bank 
system. 

Another  decision  of  the  court,  made  in  the  Dartmotuh  cou 
same  year,  and  perhaps  at  the  same  term,  is  that  l^^h^'^Mi^^'^'' 
of  Dartmouth  College  v.  Woodward} 

It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  any  decision 
ever  delivered  by  any  court  has  had  such  a  per- 
vading operation  and  influence  in  controlling 
legislation  as  this.  The  legislation,  however,  so 
controlled,  has  been  that  of  the  States  of  the 
Union.  The  decision  is  founded  upon  that  clause 
of  the  Constitution  which  declares  "  That  no 
State  shall  make  any  law  impairing  the  obligsr 
tion  of  contracts."  ^ 

1  4  Wheat.  518.  a  Art  I,  sec.  10. 


LrnvTomM  THL  I)artmouih  College  existed  as  a  cm^ontkn 
S^w^^^  under  a  charter  granted  by  the  Britbh  Crow^to 
<  wbMt.  (oa  its  trustees  in  New  Hamp^ire,  in  the  year  1708. 
This  charter  conferred  upon  tbem  the  eirtin 
governing  power  of  the  college,  and  among  other 
powers  that  of  611ing  up  all  vacancies  oeeorring 
m  their  own  hody,  and  of  removing  and  i^mut- 
mg  tutors.  It  also  declared  that  the  aomber  of 
trustees  should  forever  consist  of  twelve.  Mid  i» 
more. 

After  the  Bevolution,  the  Legislature  of  Kew 
Hiampshire  passed  a  law  to  amend  the  ohartor, 
to  im]m>ve  and  enlarge  the  corp(H»tiott.  It  bt- 
creased  the  number  of  trustees  to  twenty-<»M, 
gave  the  appointment  of  the  additional  membos 
to  the  Executive  of  the  State,  and  created  a 
board  of,  oveneers  to  consist  of  twraity^fiive  per- 
sons, of  whom  twenty-one  were  also  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Executive  of  New  Hampshire- 
These  overseers  had  power  to  inspect  and  oc^ 
trol  the  most  important  acts  of  the  trustees. 

The  Supreme  Court,  reversing  the  decision  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  New  Hampaliire,  held  that 
the  original  charter  constituted  a  contract  be- 
tween the  Crown,  in  whom  the  power  was  then 
vested,  and  the  trustees  of  the  college,  which 
was  impaired  by  the  act  of  the  Legislature  above 
referred  to.  The  opinion,  to  which  there  was 
but  one  dissent,  establishes  the  doctrine  that  the 
act  of  a  government,  whether  it  be  by  a  charter 
of  the  Legislature  or  of  the  Crown,  which  creates 
a  corporation,  is  a  contract  between  the  State 
and  the  corporation,  and  that  all  the  essential 
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franchises,  powers,  and  benefits  conferred  upon  lecture  vni. 
the  corporation  by  the  charter  become,  when  f>«'-^"'^'^\Co/. 
accepted  by  it,  contracts,  within  the  meaning  of  4  wheat.  5i8. 
the  clause  of  the  Constitution  referred  to. 

I  cannot  here  go  into  the  great  argument  by 
which  this  proposition  was  supported,  nor  enter 
into  a  minute  statement  of  the  class  of  subjects 
which  by  the  rulings  of  this  case  became  con- 
tracts protected  by  the  Constitution.  The  opin- 
ion has  been  of  late  years  much  criticised,  as 
including  with  the  class  of  contracts  whose 
foundation  is  in  the  legislative  action  of  the 
States,  many  which  were  not  probably  intended 
to  be  so  included  by  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution. And  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
the  Supreme  Court  itself  has  been  compelled  of 
late  years  to  insist  in  this  class  of  cases  upon 
the  existence  of  an  actual  contract  by  the  State 
with  the  corporation,  when  relief  is  sought 
against  subsequent  legislation. 

The  main  feature  of  the  case,  namely,  that  a  statutory  con- 
State  can  make  a  contract  by  legislation,  as  well  ^^^^' 
as  in  any  other  way,  and  that  in  no  such  case 
shall  a  subsequent  act  of  the  Legislature  inter- 
pose any  effectual  barrier  to  its  enforcement, 
where  it  is  enforceable  in  the  ordinary  courts  of 
justice,  has  remained.  The  result  of  this  prin- 
ciple has  been  to  make  void  innumerable  acts 
of  State  legislatures,  intended  in  times  of  disas- 
trous financial  depression  and  suffering,  to  pro- 
tect the  people  from  the  hardships  of  a  rigid 
and  prompt  enforcement  of  the  law  in  regard  to 
their  contracts,  and  to  prevent  the  States  from 
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ijBcnnuc  vm.    repealing,  abrogating,  or  avoiding  by  legislaUon 

^^"^^^^     contracts  entered  into  with  other  parties. 

This  decision  has  stood  from  the  day  it  was 
made  to  the  present  hour  as  a  great  bulwark 
against  popular  effort  through  State  legislation 
to  evade  the  payment  of  just  debts,  the  pe^ 
formance  of  obligatory  contracts,  and  the  gen- 
eral repudiation  of  the  rights  of  creditors.  I 
cannot  even  refer  here  to  the  numerous  decisions 
by  the  Supreme  Comrt  of  the  United  States,  of 
the  subordinate  courts  of  the  Grovemment,  and 
the  highest  courts  of  the  States  themselves,  in 
which,  under  the  influence  of  this  decision,  the 
principle  of  the  Constitution  that  no  State  shall 
pass  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts has  been  upheld  for  the  protection  of  those 
contracts. 

Oibbantr.Offdmi,     With  the  casc  of  Otbhofis  V.  Ogdea^  which 

has  always  been  considered  a  leading  one,  com* 
menced  a  series  of  decisions  which  has  continued 
down  to  the  term  of  the  court  just  ended,  con- 
struing the  third  clause  of  section  8,  Article  I, 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.     The 

RegaiaUon  of      language  of  this  clause  is  that  ^^  Congress  shall 

have  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations,  and  among  the  several  States,  and  with 
the  Indian  tribes." 

There  has  not  been,  during  the  history  of  the 
Government,  any  serious  question  or  difficulty 
about  the  ei^ercise  of  the  power  by  Congress  to 
regulate  commerce  with  the  Indian  tribes.    The 

1  9  Wheat.  1, 


oommeroe. 
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few  laws  which  that  body  has  found  it  necessary  lbcturb  viil 
to  pass  in  regard  to  trade  and  intercourse  with  ^*^^*"®'' ®' 

r  o  commerce. 

the  Indians  have  given  rise  to  very  few  con- 
troversies before  the  courts.  The  power  to  regu- 
late commerce  with  foreign  nations  has  neces- 
sarily occupied  the  attention  of  the  legislative 
body,  and  the  questions  arising  under  it  have 
principally  been  as  to  the  construction  of  the 
statutes,  with  an  occasional  contest  as  to  the 
power  to  regulate  immigration  into  the  various 
States  from  foreign  countries. 

But,  as  regards  the  regulation  of  commerce 
among  the  States,  Congress  has  signally  failed 
in  providing  any  general  system,  or  in  enacting 
any  very  important  law5  upon  the  subject.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  commerce  in  existence  which 
could  be  regulated  with  any  profit,  or  called  for 
it  at  the  time  the  Constitution  was  formed,  was 
that  upon  the  ocean,  carried  on  by  sailing  vessels, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  origin  of  the  steamboat, 
making  the  great  rivers  of  the  country  equal  in 
carrying  capacity  to  seas,  with  the  superadded 
power  of  steam  to  make  them  useful,  that  inter- 
state commerce  became  a  matter  of  much  con- 
sequence. Afterwards  the  invention  of  railroads 
increased  the  magnitude  of  this  kind  of  traffic, 
so  that  in  relative  importance  to  foreign  com- 
merce it  is  now  so  much  superior  that  I  dare 
not,  without  consulting  the  statistics,  undertake 
to  state  what  it  is. 

Very  soon  after  the  introduction  of  the  steam- 
boat, whose  use  was  accompanied  by  great  dan- 
gers in  the  navigation  of  the  interior  rivers  of 
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LacTuftB  vni.    the  country.  Congress  be^n  to  legislate  upon 
^^S^""^      the  subject,  and  finally  established,  some  forty 

or  fifty  years  ago,  a  system  of  laws  regulating 
their  construction  and  navigation.  The  various 
acts  passed  from  time  to  time  *also  required  that 
the  masters  and  pilots  of  these  vessels  should  be 
regularly  examined  as  to  their  qualifications  and 
licensed  by  officers  appointed  by  the  General 
Government.  They  also  prescribed  with  great 
minuteness  what  safeguards  they  should  keep  on 
board  in  the  way  of  life-saving  implements  and 
small  boats,  and  limited  the  number  of  passen- 
gers, thus  taking  special  care  of  their  comfort 
and  safety. 

But  in  relation  to  railroads,  whose  owners 
were  corporations  under  charters  from  the  dif- 
ferent States  of  the  Union,  such  legislation  as 
was  needful  has  been  left  by  CSongress  to  the 
States  who  chartered  them,  or  through  whose 
territory  they  extended. 

This  inaction  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  which  it  was  asserted  could  alone  estab- 
lish regulations  for  the  control  of  railroads  in 
conducting  transportation  of  persons  and  prop- 
erty through  more  States  than  one,  thus  coming 
within  the  definition  of  the  phrase  "  interstate 
commerce,"  has  at  length  been  superseded  by  a 
very  important  statute,  called  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Law,  passed  at  the  recent  session. 
These  railroad  corporations,  the  necessity  and 
value  of  which  to  meet  the  wants  of  this  great 
country  grew  so  rapidly,  asserted  for  a  long 
time   that   by  virtue   of  the   charters   granted 
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them  by  the  States,  they  were  exempt   from  lkctcrk  vii 
nearly  all  legislative  control  over  their  business,  ^®«^^*°°  ^^ 

,  ^  '  commerce. 

their  contracts,  or  the  manner  in  which  their 
transportation  should  be  conducted. 

In  the  cases  of  Munn  v.  Ulinoisy^  Chicago^ 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  v.  lowa^  and  Peik 
V.  Chicago  &  Northioestem  Railroad,^  decided  at 
the  same  time,  it  was  held  by  the  Supreme  Court 
that  as  common  carriers  they  were  subject  to 
appropriate  regulation  of  the  manner  in  which 
their  business  should  be  conducted,  by  legislative 
authority.  But  these  decisions  left  undecided 
the  question  how  far  this  legislative  power  of 
regulation  belonged  to  the  States,  and  how  far  it 
was  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  case  of  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  above  referred 
to,  originated  in  an  attempt  of  the  State  of  New 
York  to  pass  laws  which  affected  free  navigation 
upon  the  Hudson  River  by  steamboats.  With 
the  idea  of  rewarding  Fulton  and  Livingston  for 
the  invention  by  the  former  of  the  new  method 
of  propulsion  by  steam,  a  statute  was  passed 
giving  to  them  the  exclusive  right  of  navigating 
that  river  with  boats  thus  propelled.  Other 
persons  coming  into  the  business  of  transporta- 
tion with  boats  of  a  similar  character,  contested 
this  right  to  such  exclusive  privilege,  and  were 
sued  for  infringing  it  in  those  waters. 

The  questions  arising  in  that  case  were 
argued  with  great  ability,  Mr.  Webster  being 
one  of  the  counsel  engaged  in  the  case,  and  one 

194  U.S.  113.  >94U.S.  155.  »MU.S.164. 
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Lacnnm  vm.  of  the  best  considered  opinionB  of  the  court  was 
^?^  ^'      delivered  by  Chief  Justice  MarshaU.    It  is  not 

important  here  to  detail  the  substance  of  tliat 
argument;  but  the  two  questions  that  were 
mostly  discussed  related  to  the  following  con- 
clusions which  were  reached  by  the  court :  — 

First  That  this  statute  was  an  exercise  of 
the  power  of  regulating  commerce  among  the 
States,  which  had  been  confided  to  Congress  by 
the  Constitution. 

Second.  That  inasmuch  as  Congress  had 
passed  laws  authorizing  the  licensing  of  vessels 
for  the  coasting  trade,  which  authorized  them 
to  navigate  all  the  waters  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  capable  of  being  used  for 
that  purpose,  this  act  was  an  exercise  of  the 
power  conferred  by  the  clause  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  concerning  commerce  among  the 
States,  and  that  Congress  having  occupied  the 
field  by  its  own  legislation,  this  necessarily 
excluded  the  action  of  the  State  upon  the 
subject. 

While  the  opinion  of  the  court  undertakes  to 
ascertain  what  kind  of  commerce  must  be  regu- 
lated exclusively  by  Congress,  it  also  seems  to 
concede  that  there  may  be  a  class  of  regulations 
affecting  it,  when  carried  on  between  the  States, 
which  would  bfe  valid  in  the  absence  of  any  ac- 
tion by  Congress.  But  the  case  rested  in  the 
end  upon  the  proposition  that  such  a  principle 
could  not  be  applied  to  the  case  then  before  the 
court,  because  Congress  had  acted  upon  the 
subject,  having  passed  a  law  or'  made  a  regula- 
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tion  which  was  inconsistent  with  the  statute  of  lbcturb  vin. 
the  State  of  New  York  granting  this  exclusive  k««^^»^*«°  *>' 

o  o  oommerce. 

privilege  to  Livingston  and  Fulton. 

In  the  subsequent  case  of  Willson  v.  Black-  waiion  t.  Black- 
bird  Creek  Marsh  Co.,'  the  principle  was  laid  eo'!2^p^*i^"'**^ 
down,  that  in  a  class  of  cases,  local  in  their  s^te  legislation 

y  .  ,,.  rpx*  •    1        1    ^  to  aifect  interstate 

character,  regulations  affecting  interstate  com- 
merce may  be  enacted  by  the  States  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  exercise  of  that  power  by  Congress. 
That  proposition,  which  in  a  subsequent  stage 
of  the  history  of  the  court  was  very  much  con- 
troverted, and  upon  which  it  had  been  divided 
until  within  recent  years,  has  led  to  much  un- 
certainty as  to  the  validity  of  laws  passed  by 
the  States  of  the  Union.  This  doubtful  condi- 
tion of  affairs  can  hardly  yet  be  considered  to 
be  at  an  end.  The  great  necessity  of  some  well- 
defined  rule  in  regard  to  these  matters,  in  the 
absence  of  any  Congressional  regulation  of  com- 
merce, is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  scarcely  a 
session  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  passed  within  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  in  which  some  case  has  not  been  brought 
before  it,  wherein  the  validity  of  laws  passed  by 
the  States  of  the  Union,  or  ordinances  of  muni- 
cipalities made  under  the  authority  of  some 
State  laws  affecting  commerce,  has  not  been 
brought  up  and  controverted,  and  become  the 
subject  of  serious  consideration. 

I  venture  to  hope,  however,  that  some  of  the 
decisions  discussing  these  questions,  made  during 

1 2  Pet  246. 
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i.BCTURB  VIII.  the  term  of  the  court  just  expired,  have  brought 
fotffwunterauta  '^  '''^  ^  aubstantial  unanimity  upon  these  subjects, 
commerce.  and  have  established  a  reasonable  degree  of  pre- 

cision in  the  definition  of  the  regulations  of  in- 
tierstate  commerce  exclusively  within  the  control 
of  Congress,  and  what  legislation  remains  to  the 
States  where  Congress  has  taken  no  action  in 
regard  to  the  matter.  Wabaah,  St.  Louis  &c. 
Haihvay  v.  Illinois;^  Fargo  v,  Michigan;^  Phila- 
delphia &  SouOierti  Steamship  Co.  v.  Pennsyl- 
vania.* 
Tmportanosot  The  Importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  ne- 
these  daciBioM,    cesslty  of  a  true  construction  of  this  clause  of 

«ap«ciBUy  fts  '' 

affecting  inter-  the  Constitution,  may  be  seen  when  we  consider 
the  trouble  among  the  States  between  the  time 
of  the  closing  of  the  revolutionary  war  and  the 
adoption  of  that  instrument,  in  regard  to  their 
interstate  commerce,  and  to  burdens  and  ob- 
structions placed  upon  it  by  each  of  the  States 
for  what  they  regarded  as  tlieir  ovm  interest, 
without  reference  to  the  general  good.  Indeed, 
these  considerations  were  among  the  principal, 
if  not  the  most  weighty,  which  induced  its  for- 
mation. And  the  cases  to  which  I  have  referred 
as  coming  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  are  ample  evidence  of  what  the 
States  would  now  do,  if  they  had  the  power,  in 
crippling  the  interstate  commerce  of  this  coun- 
try, by  imposing  burdens  upon  its  exercise ;  and 
the  efforts  of  the  States,  endeavoring  to  shift 
the  burden  of  taxation  from  their  own  shoulders 

1  lis  U.  S.  667.  *  181  U.  S.  230.  *  US  U.  S.  SSS. 
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and  impose  it  upon  the  property,  rights,  and  lecture  viii. 
interests  of  others  could  only  end  in  the  destruc-  J^'^'^i^jJ^Jg 
tion  of  the  Union  and  the  total  suppression  of  especially  as 

.^_      e  Jill  'J  affecting  inter- 

the  free  and  valuable  commerce  now  carried  on  ^^^  commerce, 
between  the  States. 

The  relations  of  the  Indian  tribes  to  the  States  The  Indians, 
and  to  the  Federal  Government  have  often  been 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
whose  judgments  have  largely  influenced  the 
course  of  legislation  by  Congress,  as  well  as  the 
States,  in  regard  to  those  tribes.  The  first  case 
involving  those  relations  was  that  of  the  Cherokee  Cherokee  Nation 
Nation  v.  Georgia^^  in  which  the  court,  consid-  pet^i^'^^*"*  ^ 
ering  the  general  subject,  held  that  these  tribes, 
although  occupying  a  semi-independent  position, 
which  enabled  them  to  make  treaties  with  the 
United  States,  were  neither  States  of  the  Union 
nor  foreign  States,  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  confers  jurisdiction  upon  the  Supreme 
Court  in  controversies  between  a  State  or  the 
citizens  thereof  and  foreign  States,  citizens,  or 
subjects.  It  declared  that  these  tribes  were, 
owing  to  their  peculiar  conditions,  wards  and 
pupils  of  the  nation,  and  largely  under  its  con- 
trol. 

In  the  succeeding  case  of  Worcester  v.  Georgia^  woree$ter  t. 
the  same  proposition  is  advanced,  and  it  was  ^^^*  ^  ^^^ 
held  that  they  were  independent  of  the  laws 
and  government  of  the  State  within  which  they 
might  as  a  tribe  be  located.     This  latter  case 
was  one  in  which  the  State  of  Georgia,  having 

1 6  Pet  1.  «  6  Pet.  515. 
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LKmr«B  vin.  passed  a  statute  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  its 
laws  over  the  Cherokee  lands,  indicted  and  im- 
praoned  Worcester,  amiBsioaaryQf  Bome  Chiuyaa 
church,  who  had  settled  among  thoM  Indians, 
for  a  violation  of  a  law  of  the  State.  He  vm 
coDTicted  by  the  State  ooarte  wad  aeat  to  prieoB. 
On  a  writ  of  error  to  tite  Supreme  CSourt  of  the 
United  States  it  waa  held  that  the  Sti^  conrta 
of  Qeoi^  had  no  juriadiotion  over  the  Indtan 
tribes,  or  the  land  which  they  had  held  in  pos- 
session from  time-  immenuxi^. 

This  prin<nple  seems  to  have  settled  the  inde- 
pendence of  those  tribes  of  State  legislation  and 
State  jurisdictitm  generally,  but  it  afterwards 
cune  to  be  questioned  what  power  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  or  Congress  could 
exercise  over  such  Indians.  This  matter  came 
UtiOtdSMMT.  up  in  United  States  v.  Kaganm}  The  whole 
^^**^^"'''*' subject  there  was  fully  reviewed,  and  the  propo- 
sition finally  established  that  "  while  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  has  recognized  in 
the  Indian  tribes  heretofore  a  state  of  aemi- 
independence  and  pupilage,  it  has  the  right 
and  authority,  instead  of  controlling  them  by 
treaties,  to  govern  them  by  acts  of  Congress; 
they  being  within  the  gec^raphical  limit  of  the 
United  States,  and  being  necessarily  subject  to 
the  laws  which  Congress  may  enact  for  their 
protection  and  for  the  protection  of  the  people 
with  whom  they  come  in  contact.  The  States 
have  no  such  power  over  them  as  long  as  they 
maintain  their  tribal  relations." 
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This  settled  a  difficult  and  vexatious  question,  lmturb  viii. 

and  one  very  important  to  the  Indians  ^^^^' E^^ma^sv.s. 
selves  as  well  as  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  375. 
States  who  are  brought  in  contact  with  them. 

Perhaps  the  two  most  important  decisions  of  slavery.  Pugi- 
the  Supreme  Court  that  have  been  delivered  in  **''®  '^^^^' 
many  years  grew  out  of  the  agitation  of  the 
subject  of  slavery.     The  long  and  continued  dis- 
cussion of  that  topic,  in  and  out  of  Congress, 
commencing  at  a  time  not  within  the  memory 
of  any  one  in  this  audience,  and  prolonged  up 
to  the  close  of  the  late  civil  war,  which  was  the 
cause  of  that  war,  the  most  destructive  that  the 
history  of  mankind  presents,  almost  necessarily 
brought  before  the  great  judicial  tribunal  of  the 
nation  grave  questions  in  regard  to  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  Congress  over  the  subject.    With 
the  exception,  however,  of  Prigg  v.  Pennsylvania  ^  prigg  t.  Penn^ 
(in  which  an  act  of  Congress  to  enable  the  own-  ^*'<"*'«»  ^^  p«^ 
ers  of  fugitive  slaves  who  had  fled  from  service 
and   got  beyond   the   borders   of   the  State  in 
which  such  owners  resided,  was  held  to  be  a 
proper  exercise  by  Congress  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  for  the  return  of  persons  held 
to  service  in  the  States  to  which  they  belonged, 
and  which  itself  excited  much  comment),  the  The  Dr^d  5co« 
Dred  Scott  decision^  overshadowed  all  others  on  ^"'^'i^How.m 
the  subject,  in  the  importance  of  the  principles 
which  it  laid  down,  and  in  the  immense  influence 
which  it  had  upon  the  history  of  the  country. 

Dred  Scott,  a  slave,  having  been  taken  from 

1 16  Pet.  639.  «  Dred  ScoU  v.  Sancfford,  19  How.  393. 
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Lwcmm  YisL  the  State  of  Miflsouri,  in  which  laws  anthoridiig 
c^^ifiH^!^  slavery  prevailed,  by  his  master  with  his  &mily 
•  •  into  the  Territory  of  Minnesota,  in  which  slaveiy 
was  forbidden,  was  afterwards  carried  back  by 
that  master  to  the  State  of  Missouri.  Scott  as- 
serted that  having  been  voluntarily  carried  by 
his  master  into  a  government  where  slavery 
was  not  recognized,  he  thereby  became  a  free 
man,  and  that  Sandford,  his  owner,  in  exercising 
restraint  over  his  personal  liberty  was  a  tres- 
passer.  He  therefore  brought  suit  to  establish  his 
freedom,  and  the  case  came  in  regular  order  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which, 
after  some  controversy  in  regard  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  that  court,  finally  decided  that  it  had 
jurisdiction  to  entertain  the  appeal.  It  then 
proceeded  to  decide  the  question  of  the  effect  of 
the  residence  of  Scott,  with  the  consent  of  his 
master,  in  the  free  Territory  of  Minnesota.  It 
held  that  there  existed  no  power  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  pass  any  laws  for  the 
government  of  a  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
by  which  owners  of  slaves  could  be  prevented 
from  carrying  them  there  and  making  it  their 
residence,  and  still  retaining  the  same  power 
and  control  over  their  slaves  which  they  had  in 
the  States  where  slavery  was  established. 

This  decision  was  made  very  soon  after  Con- 
gress had  passed  a  statute  for  the  organization 
of  territorial  governments  for  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska, and  the  question  whether  slavery  should 
be  excluded  from  those  Territories  or  not  by  the 
act  agitated  the  public  mind  to  a  degree  perhaps 
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unknown  since  the  formation  of  the  Constitu-  lboturb  vm. 
tion.  To  pass  a  law  recognizing  as  valid  the  J^flg'^;^'^. 
institution  of  slavery  in  these  Territories  was 
not  only  a  violation  of  the  strongest  feelings  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
hut  it  was  necessarily  a  repeal  of  what  was  called 
the  compromise  on  that  subject  at  the  time  that 
the  Territory  of  Missouri  was  admitted  as  a  State. 
At  that  time  the  same  excited  controversy  ex- 
isted, and  was  only  settled  by  a  provision  that 
in  future,  slavery  should  not  exist  north  of  a 
line  corresponding  with  the  southern  line  of 
Missouri,  extending  westward,  namely,  the  par- 
allel of  36°  30'  north  latitude.  The  decision  in 
the  Dred  Scott  Case,  that  Congress  had  no  power 
to  pass  any  law  forbidding  slavery  in  any  of  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States,  from  which  it 
necessarily  resulted  that  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise law  was  unconstitutional,  added  to  the 
flames  of  popular  excitement. 

I  do  not  need  to  go  over  the  history  of  the 
contest  which  led  to  the  attempted  secession  of 
eleven  of  the  slave  States  of  the  Union,  and  to 
the  civil  war  of  four  years  which  followed  this 
effort  to  secede.  The  unparalleled  excitement 
of  the  public  mind,  brought  about  by  the  act 
organizing  the  Territories  of  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska, which  repealed  the  Missouri  Compromise 
law,  so  far  from  being  mitigated  by  the  Dred 
Scott  decision,  added  fuel  to  the  flame.  It  was 
charged  that  the  decision  was  merely  a  partisan 
effort  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  slavery  in 
the  rich  soil  of  Kansas,  and  it  added  force  to 
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lbctuss  viil    the  deteriuined  purpose  of  those  opposed  to  the 
SLfwHo^m  further  progress  of  slavery,  to  prevent  it.      If 

that  statute  had  not  been  passed  it  is  not  within 
the  capacity  of  human  wisdom  to  tell  how  long 
the  great  contest  over  human  slavery  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States  might  have  been 
postponed. 

This  decision  has  never  been  reconsidered  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Its 
operation  upon  public  opinion  was  to  incite  to 
additional  ardor  the  efforts  of  those  who  desired 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves;  and,  although 
the  decision  itself  was  of  no  value  and.  only 
precipitated  the  evils  which  it  was  intended 
to  avoid,  the  civil  war  brought  about  by  these 
events  resulted  in  the  abolition  of  slavery 
throughout  the  entire  extent  of  the  United 
States,  and,  of  course,  the  Dred  Scott  decision 
became  a  useless  incumbrance  in  the  reports  of 
that  court. 
The  Thirteenth  At  the  close  of  the  war  the  public  sentiment 
Amendment.        ^£  j-jj^g^  ^y]^Q  j^^j  conducted  it  to  a  successful 

termination  required  certain  amendments  to  the 
Constitution,  the  first  of  which,  the  Thirteenth, 
established  the  abolition  of  slavery  forever  within 
all  the  dominions  over  which  the  United  States 
had  jurisdiction.  It  was  soon  found,  however, 
that  the  sudden  gift  of  freedom  to  over  four 
millions  of  human  beings,  who  had  been  slaves, 
and  who  were  unprepared  by  education  or  train- 
ing to  assert  their  rights  or  protect  themselves 
against  those  who  had  been  their  masters  for 
generations  past,  required  some  additional  safe- 
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guards  in  the  Constitution,  which  would  operate  lkcturb  vtii. 
as  a  protection  to  them  against  those  masters,  ^^radmeiT^** 
or  the  acts  of  the  States  themselves  readmitted 
into  the  Union.     This  induced  the  passage  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  which  declared  all  these  xhe  Fourteenth 
former  slaves  to  be  now  citizens  of  the  United  ^'"«°^«°^- 
States,  and  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities  of  such    citizens.     It  further  enacted 
provisions  for  the  equality  of  rights  of  all  per- 
sons, intending  thereby  to  secure  the  rights  of 
this  depressed  race,  and  to  protect  them  from 
unjust  and  imequal  laws  which  might  be  passed 
by  the  States  for  the  purpose  of  their  oppression. 

A  short  experience  seemed  to  prove  that  even  xhe  Fifteenth 
these  two  amendments,  the  one  abolishing  slavery  ^^e'^dment. 
and  the  other  with  the  provisions  mentioned, 
were  inadequate  to  secure  the  purpose  which  the 
people  had  in  view,  that  of  guaranteeing  equal 
rights  to  all  persons,  including  former  slaves. 
The  Fifteenth  Amendment  was  therefore  passed, 
which  declared  that  no  discrimination  in  regard 
to  the  right  of  suffrage  should  be  made  in  any 
State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  con- 
dition of  servitude. 

These  three  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  ck)n8truction  of 
the  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth,  were  !L7^"^,'"*^"''  *" 

'  ^  ^  '  77*6  Slavffhter 

rapidly  passed  through  Congress  and  ratified  by  House  Cases. 
the  States.  They  have  been  the  subject  of 
many  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  with  regard  to  their  construction 
and  their  effect  upon  enactments  of  the  State 
legislatures,  which  have  been  supposed  to  be  in 
conflict  with   them.      The  most  important  of 
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^    these  cases,  and  perhaps  the   first  one  which 
came  before  the  court,  and  which,  by  reason  of 
the  questions  involyed  and  the  course  of  the 
argument,  required  a  construction  of  all  three 
of    these    amendments,    were     The    Slaughter 
H<m$e  CaseSj  so  called,  reported  in  16  Wall. 
36-     They  grew  out  of  an  act  of  the   legis- 
lature of  Louisiana,  passed  since  it  had  been 
recognized  as  a  State  of  the  Union  after  the 
dose  of  the  civil  war.    This  statute,  assuming 
to  r^ulate  the  business  of  slaughtering  animals 
for  food  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  and  of  the  landing  of  live  animals  as 
they  came  into  the  city,  created  a  corporation 
upon  which  it  conferred  the  exclusive  right  of 
killing  animals  for  food  within  that  city.    It 
directed  the  place  where  they  should  be  landed, 
the  place  where  they  should  be   slaughtered, 
made  full  and  complete  regulations  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  public  slaughter-house  by  this  cor- 
poration, at  which  all  butchers  must  slaughter 
the  animals  whose  flesh  they  intended  to  sell, 
required  this  corporation  to  provide  all  the  con- 
veniences necessary  for  this  purpose,  and  made 
proper  restrictions  upon  the  price  which  should 
be  charged  therefor. 

After  a  while  the  butchers  of  the  city,  who 
considered  this  monopoly  an  invasion  of  their 
personal  rights,  brought  suit  to  enjoin  the  exer- 
cie  of  this  authority  by  the  slaughter-house 
company.  The  case  came  finally  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  upon  the  ground 
•fc-it  bv  the   three  amendments    to   the   Con- 
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stitution,  to  which   I   have  just   referred,  the  lectum  viii. 
exercise  of  this  power  by  a  State  legislature  is^^^^'f^^^^ 
forbidden.     The  whole   subject  was   very  fully  The  slaughter 
argued  in  that  court,  and  the  range  of  discus-    ^^^^  *^** 
sion  was  very  wide. 

At  the  close  of  the  civil  war  there  were 
many  very  wise  and  patriotic  statesmen  who 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  powers 
left  with  the  States  in  the  original  formation 
of  the  Constitution,  by  which  they  were  enabled 
to  combine  and  organize  into  a  formidable  con- 
federacy for  the  overthrow  of  the  Government 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Union,  had  been  the 
source  of  a  protracted  and  terrible  war,  which 
was  just  terminated  by  the  re-establishment  of 
the  General  Government,  in  all  its  original 
powers.  They  therefore  felt,  that,  in  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  which  were  deemed 
necessary  for  the  reconstruction  of  this  Union, 
which  if  not  broken  was  very  much  shattered, 
these  powers  of  the  States  should  be  curtailed 
in  their  capacity  to  bring  about  another  such 
catastrophe.  Many  of  these  men  were  in  Con- 
gress when  the  resolutions  for  these  amendments 
were  adopted,  and  proposed  to  the  States  for 
their  ratification.  The  members  of  that  body 
undoubtedly  differed  among  themselves  as  to  the 
effect  to  be  attained,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  to  be  accomplished  by  these  three  amend- 
ments. When  this  case  came  up,  the  first  in 
which  the  Supreme  Court  was  called  iipon  to 
construe  them,  the  opinions  of  the  judges,  of 
lawyers,  and  of  statesmen,  were   divergent  in 
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lbcttrs  vni. 
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regard  to  the  principles  which  should   govern 
that  construction. 

These  views  are  represented  in  the  opinions 
filed  in  the  case  mentioned,  the  opinion  of  the 
court  being  fully  concurred  in  by  five  of  the 
judges.  The  court,  after  speaking  of  the  fact 
that  the  civil  war  disclosed  that  the  true  danger 
to  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union  was  in  the  capac- 
ity of  the  States  to  organize,  combine,  and  con- 
centrate all  the  powers  of  a  State  and  all 
contiguous  States  to  resistance  to  the  Greneral 
Government,  said:  — 

"Unquestionably  this  has  given  great  force 
to  the  argument,  and  added  largely  to  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  believe  in  the  necessity  of  a 
strong  National  Government.  But,  however 
pervading  this  sentiment,  and  however  it  may 
have  contributed  to  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ments we  have  been  considering,  we  do  not  see 
in  those  amendments  any  purpose  to  destroy 
the  main  features  of  the  general  system.  Under 
the  pressure  of  all  the  excited  feeling  growing 
out  of  the  war,  our  statesmen  have  still  believed 
that  the  existence  of  the  States  with  powers  for 
domestic  and  local  government,  including  the 
regulation  of  civil  rights  —  the  rights  of  person 
and  property  —  was  •  essential  to  the  perfect 
working  of  our  complex  form  of  government, 
though  they  have  thought  proper  to  impose  ad- 
ditional limitations  on  the  States,  and  to  confer 
additional  power  on  that  of  the  United  States. 
But  whatever  fluctuations  may  be  seen  in  the 
history  of  public  opinion  on  this  subject  during 
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the  period  of  our  national  existence,  we  think  it  lbcturs  vin. 
wiU  be  found  that  this  court,  so  far  as  its  func-  ^^^^  in 
tions  required,  has  always  held  with  a  steady  The  slaughter, 
and  an  even  hand  the  balance  between  State    ^**  "***' 
and  Federal  power,  and  we  trust  that  such  may 
continue  to  be  the  history  of  its  relation  to  that 
subject  so  long  as  it  shall  have  duties  to  perform 
which  demand  of  it  a  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution, or  of  any  of  its  parts."  * 

Although  this  decision  did  not  meet  the  ap- 
proval of  four  out  of  nine  of  the  judges  on 
some  points  on  which  it  rested,  yet  public  senti- 
ment, as  foimd  in  the  press  and  in  the  universal 
acquiescence  which  it  received,  accepted  it  with 
great  unanimity;  and  although  there  were  in- 
timations that  in  the  legislative  branches  of  the 
Government  the  opinion  would  be  reviewed,  and 
criticised  unfavorably,  no  such  thing  has  oc- 
curred in  the  fifteen  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  it  was  delivered.  And  while  the  question 
of  the  construction  of  these  amendments,  and 
particularly  the  Fourteenth,  has  often  been  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
no  attempt  to  overrule  or  disregard  this  elemen- 
tary decision  of  the  effect  of  the  three  new  con- 
stitutional amendments  upon  the  relations  of 
the  State  governments  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  made ;  and  it  may  be  considered 
now  as  settled  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
specific  provisions  in  them  for  the  protection  of 
the  personal  rights  of  the  citizens  and  people  of 

1  Slaughter  House  Cases,  10  Wall.  80,  82. 
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Lbcturs  VIIL 
ConstractioD  of 
amendmeiits  in 
The  Slaughter 
House  Cases, 


Kilboum  ▼. 
Thompson. 


the  United  States,  and  the  necessary  restrictions 
upon  the  power  of  the  States  for  that  purpose, 
with  the  additions  to  the  powers  of  the  Greneral 
Government  to  enforce  those  provisions,  no  sub- 
stantial change  has  been  made.  The  necessity 
of  the  great  powers,  conceded  by  the  Constitu- 
tion originally  to  the  Federal  Grovemment,  and 
the  equal  necessity  of  the  autonomy  of  the 
States  and  their  power  to  regulate  their  domestic 
affairs,  remain  as  the  great  features  of  our  com- 
plex form  of  government. 

The  only  other  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
to  which  I  shall  call  your  attention  is  that  of 
KUboum  V.  TTiompsonj  103  U.  S.  168.  It  is 
principally  remarkable  as  establishing  the  right 
of  a  party  to  recover  damages  for  an  imlawful 
imprisonment  by  the  express  order  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  That  body,  as  well  as  the 
Senate,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  wit- 
nesses before  them  to  testify  in  regard  to  various 
matters  concerning  which  an  investigation  had 
been  ordered  by  one  or  the  other  of  those  bodies. 
They  also  seem  to  have  exercised  without  hesi- 
tation the  power  to  punish  by  fine  and  im- 
prisonment any  witness  who  refused  to  answer 
questions  which,  by  order  of  the  particular  body 
authorizing  the  investigation,  had  been  pro- 
pounded to  him,  and  without  much  if  any  re- 
gard to  the  limitation  upon  their  right  to 
exercise  this  ix)wer. 

Under  a  resolution,  which  recited  that  the 
Government  was  a  creditor  of  the  bankmg  firm 
of  Jay  Cooke  &  Company,  then  in  bankruptcy 
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by  the  decree  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  lbcturb  vj 
States  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  Thomp9on. 
and  that  settlements  had  been  made  adverse  to 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  in  that  court, 
a  special  committee  of  the  House  of .  Representa- 
tives was  appointed  by  the  Speaker  to  inquire 
into  the  matter,  together  with  the  history  of  a 
real  estate  pool,  in  which  that  firm  was  said  to 
be  involved.  In  the  progress  of  the  investiga- 
tion Mr.  Kilbourn,  who  was  a  real  estate  dealer 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  was  called  before  the 
committee  and  required  to  make  statements  in 
regard  to  his  dealings  with  various  persons  who 
had  had  transactions  with  him,  and  to  produce 
his  books  for  the  general  inspection  of  the  com- 
mittee. He  declined  to  do  this,  and  being  brought 
before  the  House  he  was  ordered  to  make  answer. 
Still  further  declining,  the  House  ordered  him  to 
be  imprisoned,  and  that  the  Speaker  issue  his 
warrant  to  the  sergeant-at-arms  to  commit  him 
for  contempt. 

Mr.  Kilbourn  was  held  in  confinement  under 
this  order  for  some  time,  but  was  finally  released 
on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  issued  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  He  then  brought  suit  against  the 
sergeant-at-arms,  by  whom  he  was  kept  in 
prison,  and  against  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  were  atJtive  in  procuring  the  order 
of  the  House  for  his  punishment.  On  a  de- 
murrer to  the  answer  of  the  defendants,  which 
set  up  this  order  of  the  House  as  their  defence, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
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Lkctuke  VIII.     held  the  answer  to  be  good ;  but  on  a  writ  of 
K.ibvurn  V.         error  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
that  decision  was  reversed. 

The  opinion  goes  into  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  history  of  this  class  of  questions  in  various 
cases  before  the  House  of  Commons  of  Great 
Britain,  which  were  afterwards  carried  to  the 
courts  of  that  countrj-,  and  comes  to  the 
concUision  that,  while  in  that  country,  by 
reason  of  the  history  of  the  Parliament,  and 
of  its  original  possession  of  full  judicial  powers, 
the  House  of  Commons  could  punish  for 
contempt,  there  is  no  inherent  authority  in 
any  purely  legislative  body,  apart  from  that 
remnant  of  judicial  power  remaining  in  the 
Parliament,  to  punish  parties  for  offences  of 
that  character. 

Referring  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  under  which  alone  Congress,  as  an  entire 
body  or  either  branch  of  it,  could  exercise  any 
such  powerj  it  is  declared  that  there  is  a  total 
absence  of  any  general  grant  of  such  authority; 
but  inasmuch  as  each  branch  of  Congress  had 
certain  specific  powers  to  make  orders  which  re- 
quired the  examination  of  witnesses,  that  m  that 
class  of  cases,  where  a  witness  refused  to  testify, 
the  House  could  enforce  this  duty  by  fine  and 
imprisonment  aa  a  punishment  for  contempt. 
Those  occasions  were  limits  to  such  cases  as 
punishment  of  its  own  members  for  disorderly 
coDduct,  or  failure  to  attend  sessions,  or  in  cases 
of  contested  elections,  or  in  r^;ard  to  the  qualifi- 
cations of  its  own  members,  or  in  case  of  an 
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effort  to  impeach  an  officer  of  the  Government,  lecture  vni. 
and  perhaps  a  few  others.  S^- - 

It  was  held  that  neither  House  had  any  right 
to  organize  an  investigation  into  the  private 
affairs  of  a  citizen,  and  that,  except  in  a  case  in 
which  the  Constitution  expressly  conferred  upon 
the  one  body  or  the  other  powers  which  were 
in  their  nature  somewhat  judicial,  and  which 
required  the  examination  of  witnesses,  they  pos- 
sessed no  power  to  compel  by  fine  or  imprison- 
ment, or  both,  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses, 
and  answers  to  interrogatories  which  did  not 
relate  to  some  question  of  which  it  had  jurisdic- 
tion. 

This  decision,  which  ultimately  resulted  in  the 
recovery  of  a  large  judgment  by  Mr.  Kilbourn 
against  the  sergeant-at-arms,  which  sum  was 
paid  by  an  appropriation  made  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  out  of  the  Treasury,  was 
everywhere  received  with  satisfaction.  It  has 
been  followed  in  the  States  of  the  Union  where 
similar  questions  have  constantly  arisen,  and  is 
undoubtedly,  on  account  of  the  assertion  by  it  of 
the  right  of  the  citizen  to  be  protected  against 
the  legislative  body,  and  to  be  proceeded  against 
for  any  offence  only  in  the  judicial  branch  of  the 
Grovemment,  one  of  the  most  important  that 
has  been  made  in  recent  years.  It  is  also  im- 
portant as  being  in  some  sense  a  direct  control 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  over 
the  decisions  and  acts  of  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  legislative  department  of  the  Government, 
made  without  authority  of  the  law. 
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ltcturb  vul        It  is  proper  also  to  observe  that  the  court 
f^^^^^'        decided  that  the  members  of  the  committee  who 

had  propounded  these  questions  to  Kilboum, 
and  at  whose  instance  the  House  passed  the 
resolution  for  his  imprisonment,  were  not  liable 
to  his  action  for  damages,  on  the  ground  that 
what  they  did  came  within  the  constitutional 
provision  that  "senators  and  representatives 
•  .  .  shall  in  all  cases,  except  treason,  felony, 
and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from  arrest 
during  their  attendance  at  the  session  of  their 
respective  Houses,  and  in  going  to  and  returning 
from  the  same ;  and  for  any  speech  or  debate  in 
either  House,  they  shall  not  be  questioned  in 
any  other  place."    Art.  I,  sec.  6. 

This  court,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking, 
whether  we  take  the  character  of  the  suitors 
that  are  brought  before  it,  or  the  importance  of 
the  subjects  of  litigation  over  which  it  has  final 
jurisdiction,  may  well  be  considered  one  of  the 
highest  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  has 
the  power  to  bring  States  before  it,  States  which 
some  of  our  politicians  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  considering  sovereign,  not  only  when  they 
come  voluntarily,  but  by  judicial  process  they 
are  subjected,  in  certain  classes  of  cases,  to  the 
judgment  of  the  court.  Whatever  these  States 
may  have  been  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of 
the  Constitution,  they  now  number  their  inhabi- 
tants by  millions,  and  in  wealth  and  civilization 
are  equal  to  many  of  the  independent  sovereign- 
ties of  Europe. 
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The  subject  matter  of  which  this  court  has  lectubb  vni 
jurisdiction  is  the  construction  and  exposition  oi^^i:^;, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United   States,  which  the  exercise  of 

xtai  i»"  ^      •    1.  '%!•  ^  t      power  to  const 

controls  the  affaurs  of  sixty  miUions  of  people.  J^e  constituti< 
Its  every-day  business,  almost,  is  to  pass  upon 
the  question  of  conflicting  rights  and  jurisdic- 
tions between  the  States  and  the  United  States, 
and  between  the  laws  framed  by  each  of  this 
class  of  political  bodies.  Its  judges  hold  their 
offices  for  life,  unless  removed  by  impeachment. 
But  one  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  history 
of  the  Government  to  impeach  a  member  of  that 
court,  and  that  effort  failed. 

It  has  been  said  that  these  powers  may  be 
dangerous  to  the  people,  and  to  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Government,  but  the  answer  to 
this  is  both  true  and  perfect.  The  judicial 
branch  of  the  Government,  of  which  the  Supreme 
Court  is  the  head,  is  the  weakest  of  all  the  three 
great  departments  into  which  the  power  of  the 
nation  is  divided.  It  has  no  army,  it  has  no 
navy,  and  it  has  no  purse.  It  has  no  patronage, 
it  has  no  officers,  except  its  clerks  and  marshals, 
and  the  latter  are  appointed  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  They  are  the 
officers  to  whom  its  processes  are  sent  for  the 
enforcement  of  its  judgments,  but  they  may  be 
removed  at  any  time  by  the  Executive.  The 
clerks,  whom  the  judges  in  some  form  or  other 
are  permitted  to  appoint,  have  salaries  or  com- 
pensation regulated  by  the  legislature.  The 
clerk  who  may  receive  $20,000  or  more,  in  fees, 
must  pay  all  but  $3500  of  such  receipts  into  the 
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Lecture  viu.  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  The  judges 
^xet^hj^e^  themselves  are  dependent  upon  appropriations 
Court  of  its  power  made  by  the  legislature  for  the  pa3rment  of  the 
S)MtitttUoi^     salaries  which  support  them  while  engaged  in 

the  functions  of  their  office. 

It  is;  then,  so  far  as  the  ordinary  forms  of 
power  are  concerned,  by  far  the  feeblest  branch 
or  department  of  the  Government.  It  must  rely 
upon  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  public 
for  its  just  w^ght  and  influence,  and  it  may  be 
confidently  asserted  that  neither  with  the  people, 
nor  the  coimtry  at  large,  nor  the  other  branches 
of  the  Government,  have  there  ever  been  found 
wanting  that  respect  and  confidence.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  tributes  which  can  be  paid  to  the 
American  nation,  a  tribute  which  it  deserves 
above  all  others,  even  of  Anglo-Saxon  descent, 
and  which  can  be  paid  to  no  other  race,  that  it 
always  submits  to  the  law  -as  expounded  by  its 
judiciary.  In  all  the  excitements  of  bitter  con- 
tests, involving  great  financial  interests,  power, 
position,  and  even  political  existence,  in  fact 
everything  which  could  properly  be  brought 
within  its  judicial  cognizance,  the  people  have 
always  felt  that  their  interests  were  safely  in- 
trusted to  its  charge. 

That  the  court  may  long  continue  to  deserve 
this  confidence,  as  it  has  for  the  past  hundred 
years,  must  be  the  desire  of  every  patriotic 
citizen. 
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Mr.  Justice  Miller's  treatment  of  the  sub-  lictum  vm. 
ject  of  this  lecture  is  so  thorough,  and  his  ref- 
erence to  cases  so  recent,  as  to  leave  little  to  be 
said.     The  subjects  will  be  considered  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  treated  in  the  lecture. 

1.   Detail  of  a  Justice  to  other  duties. 

In  addition  to  the  cases  of  Chief  Justice  Jay  Detail  of  a  justice 
and  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  referred  to  by  Mr.  ^^^'duUes. 
Justice  Miller,  there  have  beeif  two  notable 
instances,  in  more  recent  days,  of  the  detail,  if 
I  may  call  it  so  for  want  of  a  better  word,  of 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  performance 
of  duties  outside  of  the  judicial  power  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  Constitution. 

In  January,  1871,  the  British  Cabinet  made 
confidential  approaches  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
whether  some  practicable  way  could  not  be 
found  for  disposing  of  the  pending  questions 
between  the  two  governments,  including  the 
Alabama  Claims,  the  Fisheries,  and  the  Oregon 
boundary.  This  resulted  in  an  agreement  to 
organize  a  joint  commission,  which  should  be 
charged  with  dealing  with  these  subjects;  and 

419 
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Lecture  vhi.    on  the  9th  of  February,  just  one  month  after 
^^LrdJi^!^^  t^^  negotiations  opened,  President  Grant  nomi- 

nated  to  the  Senate  five  commissioners  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  of  whom  one  was 
^^  Samuel  Nelson,  an  associate  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States."  The 
message  with  the  nominations  was  accompanied 
by  a  brief  on  "  Plurality  of  OfiGices  "  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate.  The  first  among  several  cases 
given  was  that  of  Mr.  Jay;  and  it  was  said  that 
he  was  nominated  to  the  Senate  "as  Envoy 
Extraordinary  of  the  United  States  on  the  16th' 
of  April,  1794;  was  confirmed  on  the  19th  of 
that  month ;  went  to  London,  and  there  signed 
the  treaty  known  as  Jay's  Treaty  on  the  29th 
of  November,  1794;  arrived  in  New  York  on 
the  28th  of  May,  1795 ;  and  resigned  the  office 
of  chief  justice^on  the  29th  of  the  following  June." 
I  trust  it  will  not  be  thought  improper  for 
me  to  add  a  fact  within  my  own  knowledge, 
that  Mr.  Justice  Nelson  proved  to  be  a  most 
valuable  member  on  that  commission.  His  coun- 
sels were  always  judicious,  and  his  views  were 
generally  adopted  by  his  colleagues.  His  labors 
there  lasted  until  after  the  end  of  that  term  of 
court,  and  with  them  closed  the  work  of  a  long 
and  honorable  career  of  public  service.  He  was 
retired  at  his  own  request  in  the  following 
autumn,  and  died  in  December,  1873. 

The  second  instance  of  such  detail  was  brought 
about  by  the  Act  of  January  29,  1877,^  imder 

1 19  Stat.  227,  c.  37. 
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which  the  Electoral  Commission  was  established  lecture  t; 
to  decide  "all  questions  upon  or  in  respect  of  ^^^'^^'j*| 
double  returns"  in  the  Presidential  election  of 
that  year.  This  body  consisted  of  five  members 
of  the  Senate,  five  members  of  the  House,  and 
five  associate  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  of 
whom  Mr.  Justice  Miller  was  one.  It  is  unnecr 
essary  to  make  further  references  to  so  recent 
an  historic  fact. 

2.   Suits  against  a  State. 

The  provision  in  the  Constitution  conferring  Salts  agaim 
upon  the  Federal  courts  judicial  power  in  "  con-  ^^^' 
troversies  between  two  or  more  States"  was 
adopted  from  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
which  provided,  in  Article  IX,  that,  "  The 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  also 
be  the  last  resort  on  appeal  in  all  disputes  and 
differences,  now  subsisting  or  that  may  here- 
after arise,  between  two  or  more  States  concern- 
ing boundary,  jurisdiction,  or  any  other  cause 
whatever."  Elaborate  provisicms  were  made  for 
regulating  the  exercise  of  this  jurisdiction  which 
need  not  be  described.  This  power  was  invoked 
six  times  during  the  existence  of  the  Confedera- 
tion ;  but  in  only  one  case  were  the  proceedings 
carried  to  final  judgment.  All  were  questions 
of  territorial  jurisdiction. 

The  first  in  date  related  to  the  sovereignty 
'  over  the  territory  now  known  as  Vermont,  then 
claimed  by  New  York  on  the  one  hand,  and  New 
Hampshire  on  the  other.     The  settlers  and  oc- 
cupiers  of   the  soil  drove  out  the  New  York 
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officials  bj-  force  in  177-5.  and  refused  to  recog- 
nize any  authority  in  New  Hampshire.  The 
State  of  New  Yorlt  initiated  proceedings  in 
Congress  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 
The  State  of  New  Hampshire  responded,  but 
the  actual  settlers  refused  to  come  into  court, 
although  censured  by  Congress.  We  have  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Hamilton '  for  saying  that 
their  attitude  caused  some  anxiety.  Vermont 
had  made  up  its  mind  to  be  independent. 
Massacluisetts  assented  to  the  recognition  of  its 
independence  in  1781 ;  New  Hampshire  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  year;  New  York  in  1790; 
and  the  controversy  was  closed,  without  a  judi- 
cial determination,  by  its  admission  into  the 
Union  in  1791.' 

The  controversy  between  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania as  to  the  boundary  line  between  them 
was  before  Congress  in  1779  by  its  own  initia- 
tion. It  does  not  appear  that  either  State  in- 
Aroked  its  interference.  It  was  settled  between 
the  parties  by  mutually  agreeing  to  and  run- 
ning, on  the  face  of  the  soil,  the  line  now 
known  as  "  Mason  and  Dixon's  line." 

The  controversy  between  Pennsylvania  and 
Connecticut  concerning  the  sovereignty  of  lands 
on  the  east  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  is  the 
only  one  that  was  ever  brought  to  trial  and 
judgment  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 
An  account  of  the  proceedings  is  given  in  the 
Appendix  to  volume  131  of  the  United  States 
Reports,  at  pages  liv.-lviii. 
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In  the  prbceedings  instituted  by  the  State  of  lecture  viii. 
New  Jersey  against  the  State  of  Virginia  in  1^^.*^*""  * 
1784,  the  apparent  object  was  to  prevent  Con- 
gress from  accepting  the  cession  by  New  York, 
Virginia,  and  Connecticut  of  the  Northwestern 
lands.  Nothing  was  done  beyond  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  petition. 

The  dispute  between  Massachusetts  and  New 
York  was  carried  to  the  point  of  selecting  judges 
to  be  appointed  by  Congress,  and  was  then  set- 
tled by  the  parties. 

That  between  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
reached  the  same  point,  and  got  no  farther,  if 
the  record  is  to  be  trusted.  It  is  apparently 
the  same  controversy  which  was  settled  by  an 
agreement  between  the  parties,  which  will  be 
found  in  South  Carolina  v.  Georgia,  93  U.  S. 
5,6. 

It  was  found  both  convenient  and  just  to 
have  a  tribunal  vested  with  jurisdiction  to  deter- 
mine such  controversies ;  and  so,  when  the  Con- 
stitution was  adopted,  it  contained  a  provision 
that  the  judicial  power  should  extend  to  con- 
troversies between  two  or  more  States. 

In  Hans  v.  Louisiana,  134  U.  S.  1,  which  was 
an  action  against  the  State  of  Louisiana  brought 
by  one  of  its  citizens  to  recover  on  coupons 
annexed  to  bonds  of  the  State,  it  was  held  that 
a  State  could  not,  without  its  consent,  be  sued 
in  a  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  upon  a 
suggestion  that  the  case  was  one  arising  under 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States ; 
and  Chisholm  v.    Georgia,   2   Dall.   419,  com- 
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Lbcturb  VIIL 
Suits  against  a 
State. 


mented  on  by  Judge  Miller  in  this  chapter,  was 
substantially  overruled,  the  court  saying  that  the 
views  of  Mr.  Justice  Iredell,  who  dissented  from 
the  judgment,  "  were  clearly  right." 


Mandamat. 


3.   Some  Recent  Cases  additioncd  to  those  cited 

by  Mr.  Justice  MUler. 

In  Durdap  v.  Blobch  ^  the  question  before  the 
court  was  whether  mandamus  should  issue  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Pensions,  commanding  him  to 
increase  a  pension.  Mr.  Justice  Bradley  reviewed 
at  length  the  cases  of  Marhury  v.  Madison^  Ken- 
daU  V.  United  States,^  Decatur  v.  Paulding ^^  United 
States  V.  SchurZy^  and  others,  and  as  a  result  of 
the  examination  laid  down  this  rule :  "  The  court 
will  not  interfere  by  mandamus  with  the  execu- 
tive officers  of  the  Government  in  the  exercise 
of  their  ordinary  official  duties,  even  where  those 
duties  require  an  interpretation  of  the  law,  the 
court  having  no  appellate  power  for  th^t  pur- 
pose ;  but  when  they  refuse  to  act  in  a  case  at 
all,  or  when,  by  special  statute  or  otherwise,  a 
mere  ministerial  duty  is  imposed  upon  them, 
that  is,  a  service  which  they  are  bound  to  per- 
form without  further  question,  then,  if  they  re- 
fuse, mandamus  will  be  issued  to  compel  them." 

1 128  U.  S.  40.  «  1  Cranch.  137. 

«  12  Pet.  524.  «  14  Pet.  497. 

*  102  U.  S.  378.  See  also  BraskearY.  Mason,  6  How.  92 ;  Oood- 
rich  V.  Guthrie,  17  How.  284  ;  Commissioner  of  Patents  v.  Whiteley, 
4  Wall.  522  ;  Georgia  v.  Stanton,  6  Wall.  50 ;  Gaines  v.  Thompson, 
7  Wall.  347 ;  Buttenoorth  v.  Hoe,  112  U.  S.  50. 
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The  recent  cases  relating  to  interstate  com-  lecturb  vni. 
merce  will  be  referred  to  more  at  length  in  connec-  '°^^^^  ^°^- 

o  merce. 

tion  with  Lecture  IX.  The  latest  case  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Justice  Miller  is  Philadelphia  &  Southern 
Steamship  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania}  The  leading 
cases  since  that  time  are  recited  in  the  note 
below.*  The  great  number  of  them  is  an  evi- 
dence of  the  importance  o^  the  subject,  and  of 
the  pertinacity,  alluded  to  more  than  once  by 
Mr.  Justice  Miller,  with  which  the  States  try  to 
get  roimd  this  provision  of  the  Constitution,  and 
secure  for  themselves  some  advantages  in  viola- 
tion of  its  spirit. 

In  Cook  V.  United  States  ^  the  statutes  relating  indiuis. 
to  the  organization  of  the  Indian  Territory,  and 
more  especially  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
and  their  criminal  jurisdiction  within  it,  are 
reviewed  at  length,  both  in  the  arguments  and 
in  the  opinion.  In  Oon-shay-ees  Case^  it  was 
held  that  the  Act  of  March  3, 1885,*  was  enacted 

1 122  U.  S.  826. 

<  Sands  v.  Manistee  River  Improvement  Co.,  123  U.  S.  288 ;  Smith 
▼.  Alabama,  124  U.  S.  466 ;  JPembina  Mining  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania^ 
126  U.  S.  181 ;  Bowman  v.  Chicago  db  Northwestern  HaUway  Co., 
126  U.  S.  466 ;  California  v.  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  127  U.  S. 
1 ;  Ratterman  v.  Western  Union  Tel.  Co.,  127  U.  S.  411 ;  Leloup 
V.  Port  of  MohUe,  127  U.  S.  640 ;  Kidd  v.  Pearson,  128  U.  S.  1 ; 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  Ac.  Railway  Co.  v.  Alabama,  128  U.  S.  96 ; 
Stoutenburgh  v.  Hennick,  129  U.  S.  141  ;  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Co.  V.  MUler,  182  U.  S.  76;  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  v.  Ala- 
bama, 182  U.  S.  472;  Lei»y  v.  Hardin,  136  U.  S.  100;  Lyng  y. 
Michigan,  136  U.  S.  161 ;  McCall  v.  California,  136  U.  S.  104 ; 
Norfolk  4t  Western  Railroad  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania,  186  U.  S.  114 ; 
Minnesota  v.  Barber,  136  U.  S.  313 ;  Brimmer  y.  Rebman,  138  U.  S. 
78 ;  Pullman^s  Palace  Car  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania^  141  U.  S.  18 ; 
Crutcher  v.  Kentucky,  141  U.  S.  47. 

s  138  U.  S.  167.       «  130  U.  S.  343.       »  23  Stat  386,  c.  841,  {  9. 
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LBcnntB  YIIL 
Indiana. 


BlftTwy, 


Diplomatic  privi- 
lege. 


to  transfer  to  Territorial  coarts  established  by 
the  United  States  the  jurisdiction  to  try  the 
crimes  described  in  it^  when  sitting  as  and  exer- 
cising the  functions  of  a  Territorial  court,  and 
not  of  a  Circuit  or  District  Court  of  the  United 
States;  and  in  Maiffidd^s  Case*  it  is  held  that 
a  member  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  committing 
the  crime  of  adultery  in  territory  assigned  to 
that  tribe,  is  not  sutgect  to  trial  for  that  crime 
by  the  courts  of  the  United  States. . 

In  Cknf  y.  IHeld^  it  appeared  that  two  persons 
were  partners  in  working  a  plantation  in  Ten* 
nessee.  One  of  them  died  before  the  dvil  war, 
and  the  other  retained  possession  of  it  in  good 
faith,  and  also  of  all  the  slaves  upon  it,  and 
continued  to  operate  it  for  what  he  thought  was 
for  the  interest  of  the  deceased  as  well  as  him- 
self. The  war  broke  out,  the  plantation  was  in 
the  theatre  of  the  conflict,  and  at  its  dose  the 
slaves  were  free.  In  view  of  all  the  droum- 
stances,  the  court  decided  that  the  surviving 
partner  was  not  accountable  for  the  value  of  the 
slaves,  but  that  he  was  accountable  for  the  fair 
rental  value  of  the  property,  including  the  slaves 
while  they  were  slaves. 

In  Baiz'  Case,  135  U.  S.  403,  the  petitioner 
Baiz,  being  sued  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York,  set  up  a  constitutional  privilege,  as  a  dip- 
lomatic representative,  to  be  exempt  from  the 


1  Murder,  manalanghter,  rape,  asaanlt  with  intent  to  km,  and 
larceny. 

«  141  U.  S.  107.  •  188  U.  S.  iS4. 
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jurisdiction  of  that  court.  Evidence  was  offered  lbcturb  vm. 
on  both  sides  in  the  Supreme  Court.  This  claun  JJ^''"^*^  ^"^^ 
being  overruled,  he  applied  to  the  Supreme 
Court  for  a  writ  of  prohibition  or  mandamus  to 
restrain  the  Circuit  Court  from  exercising  fur- 
ther jurisdiction  m  the  case.  It  was  held  that, 
in  the  absence  of  a  certificate  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  that  he  was  such  a  representative,  he 
was  not  entitled  to  the  immunity  from  suit 
except  in  the  Supreme  Court  which  is  granted 
to  such  persons  by  the  Constitution.  It  was 
also  held  that,  on  such  an  application,  the  respon- 
dent was  called  upon  to  produce  any  evidence 
within  his  knowledge  to  overcome  the  peti- 
tioner's proof  of  his  privilege ;  and  that  the 
court  could  accept  the  certificate  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  upon  the  question  at  issue,  and 
was  not  required  to  proceed  upon  argumenta- 
tive or  collateral  proof. 

In  Cooper's  Case,  138  U.  S.  404,  on  an  appli-  The  Behring  sea 
cation  for  a  writ  of  prohibition  to  restrain  the  ^^*^' 
District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Alaska  from  issuing  process  upon  a 
decree  condemning  a  vessel  for  illegally  captur- 
ing seals,  the  court  held  that  it  had  jurisdiction, 
and  granted  leave  to  file  the  petition  for  the 
writ. 

In  Neagle's  Case,  135  U.  S.  1,  argued  and  The -yeoflr/e  ca«< 
decided  after  this  lecture  was  delivered,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  protection  which  the  Constitution 
affords  to  the  court  when  exercising  the  judicial 
power  conferred  upon  it  was  elaborately  con- 
sidered, the  opinion  of  the  court  being  written  by 
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LscTUBB  TiiL    Mr.  Justice  Miller.     The  headnotes  of  the  case, 
The  Neayie  Case.  ^^  reported,  which  werc  also  written  by  him, 

embody  all  the  propositions  of  law  bearing 
upon  the  subject,  which  were  discussed  and 
decided  by  the  court,  and  also  make  a  suffi- 
ciently full  statement  of  the  facts  to  enable  the 
student  to  understand  exactly  what  was  before 
the  court  and  decided  by  it.  The  material  prop- 
ositions in  those  headnotes  are  the  follow- 
ing.-— 

"By  virtue  of  Rev.  Stat.  §§  606,  610,  the  jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
are  allotted  among  the  nine  circuits,  to  each 
one  of  which  a  judge  is  assigned ;  and  the  lat- 
ter section  makes  it  the  duty  of  each  judge  to 
attend  the  Circuit  Court  in  each  district  of  the 
circuit  to  which  he  is  allotted,  and  thereby  im- 
poses upon  him  the  necessity  of  travelling  from 
his  residence  to  the  Circuit  Court  which  he  is  to 
attend,  and  from  each  place  in  that  circuit  where 
the  court  is  h^ld  to  the  other  places  where  it  is 
held.  Held,  that,  while  a  judge  is  thus  travel- 
ling to  or  from  those  places,  he  is  as  much  in 
discharge  of  his  duty  as  when  listening  to  and 
deciding  cases  in  open  court,  and  is  as  much 
entitled  to  protection  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other. 

"  While  there  is  no  express  statute  authorizing 
the  appointment  of  a  deputy  marshal,  or  any 
other  officer,  to  attend  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  when  travelling  in  his  circuit,  and  to 
protect  him  against  assaults  or  other  injury,  the 
general  obligation  imposed  upon  the  President 
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of  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution  to  see  lecture  v 
that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  and  the^*^'^^'" 
means  placed  in  his  hands,  both  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  to  enable 
him  to  do  this,  impose  upon  the  executive  de- 
partment the  duty  of  protecting  a  justice  or 
judge  of  any  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States, 
when  there  is  just  reason  to  believe  that  he  will 
be  in  personal  danger  while  executing  the  duties 
of  his  office. 

"An  assault  upon  a  judge  of  a  court  of  the 
United  States,  while  in  discharge  of  his  official 
duties,  is  a  breach  of  the  peace  of  the  United 
States,  as  distinguished  from  the  peace  of  the 
State  in  which  the  assault  takes  place. 

"Under  the  provisions  of  Rev.  Stat.  §  788,  it  is 
the  duty  of  marshals  and  their  deputies  in  each 
State  to  exercise,  in  keeping  the  peace  of  the 
United  States,  the  powers  given  to  the  sheriffs 
of  the  State  for  keeping  the  peace  of  the  State ; 
and  a  Deputy  Marshal  of  the  United  States, 
specially  charged  with  the  duty  of  protecting 
and  guarding  a  judge  of  a  court  of  the  United 
States,  has  imposed  upon  him  the  duty  of  doing 
whatever  may  be  necessary  for  that  purpose, 
even  to  the  taking  of  human  life. 

"United  States  officers  and  other  persons,  held 
in  custody  by  State  authorities  for  doing  acts 
which  they  were  authorized  or  required  to  do  by 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States, 
are  entitled  to  be  released  from  such  imprison- 
ment ;  and  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  the  ap- 
propriate  remedy  for  that  purpose. 
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lbctvebvul        ''David  Neagle,  a  Deputy  Marshal  of    the 
The  jr«v^c«..  United  States  for  the  District  of  Calif ornia,  was 

brought  by  writ  of  habeas  corpus  before  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  that  district,  upon  the  all^^taon 
that  he  was  held  in  imprisonment  by  the  sheriff 
of  San  Joaquin  County,  California,  on  a  charge 
of  the  murder  of  David  S.  Teny.  He  all^ped 
that  the  killing  of  Teny  by  him  was  done  in 
pursuance  of  his  duty  as  such  deputy  marshal 
in  defending  the  life  of  Mr.  Justice  Field,  while 
in  discharge  of  his  duties  as  Circuit  Judge  of 
the  ninth  circuit.  On  the  trial  of  this  writ  in 
the  Circuit  Court  it  entered  an  order  discharg- 
ing the  prisoner,  finding  that  he  was  in  custody 
for  an  act  done  in  pursuance  of  a  law  of  the 
United  States,  and  was  imprisoned  in  violation 
of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States.  The  case  being  brought  up  to  tluB 
Supreme  Court  by  appeal,  this  court,  on  ex- 
amining the  voluminous  testimony,  arrived  at 
the  conviction  that  there  was  a  settled  purpose 
on  the  part  of  Terry  and  his  wife,  amounting  to 
a  conspiracy,  to  murder  Mr.  Justice  Field,  on  his 
official  visit  to  California  in  the  summer  of  1889  ; 
that  this  arose  from  animosity  against  him  on 
account  of  judicial  decisions  made  in  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Northern 
District  of  California  in  a  suit  or  suits  to  which 
they  were  parties ;  that  the  purpose  which  they 
had  of  doing  Mr.  Justice  Field  an  injury  became 
so  well  and  so  publicly  known,  that  a  correspon- 
dence ensued  between  the  marshal  and  the 
district  attorney  of  that  district  and  the  Attor- 
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ney  General  of  the  United  States,  the  result  of  lectukk  vni. 
which  was  that  Neagle  was  appomted  a  deputy  ^ -^'"^^'  ^°''- 
marshcJ  for  the  express  purpose  of  guarding  Mr. 
Justice  Field  against  an  attack  by  Terry  and 
his  wife  which  might  result  in  his  death ;  that 
such  an  attack  did  take  place;  that  Neagle, 
being  there  for  the  said  purpose  of  affording 
protection,  had  just  reason  to  believe  that  the 
attack  would  result  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Justice 
Field  unless  he  interfered ;  and  that  he  did  jus- 
tifiably interfere  by  shooting  Terry  while  in  the 
act  of  assaulting  Mr.  Justice  Field,  whom  he 
had  already  struck  two  or  three  times.    Hdd, 

"(1)  That  Neagle  was  justified  in  defending 
Mr.  Justice  Field  in  this  manner; 

"  (2)  That  in  so  doing  he  acted  in  discharge 
of  his  duty  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States ; 

"(3)  That  having  so  acted,  in  that  capacity, 
he  could  not  be  guilty  of  murder  under  the  laws 
of  California,  nor  held  to  answer  to  its  courts 
for  an  act  for  which  he  had  the  authority  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States ; 

"(4)  That  the  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court, 
discharging  him  from  the  custody  of  the  sheriff 
of  San  Joaquin  County,  must  therefore  be  af- 
firmed." 

This  case,  from  the  novelty  of  the  questions 
involved,  and  from  the  character  and  eminence 
of  the  distinguished  jurist  assaulted  by  Terry, 
naturally  excited  the  greatest  attention  through- 
out the  country.  There  was  some  difference  of 
opinion  between  members  of  the  bar  before  the 
argument.     The  elaborate  opinion  of  the  court, 
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however,  closed  the  doors  against  further  dis- 
'■  cussion ;  and  it  has  been  accepted  as  atfordiug 
to  the  court  only  the  measure  of  protection  to 
which  it  is  justly  entitled. 

Mr.  Justice  Miller  brings  his  treatment  of  the 
Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ments only  to  T}ie  Slaughter  House  Case.  There 
have  l>een  many  decisions  upon  these  amend- 
ments, made  since  that  case,  in  which  some  one 
of  them  has  been  the  subject  of  controversy 
and  of  construction.  These  cases  are  grouped 
together  in  the  supplementary  paper,  No.  XIII, 
ill  which  tlie  subjects  not  discussed  elsewhere 
are  treated. 


IX. 

REGULATION  OF  COMMERCE  AMONG 

THE  STATES.^ 


-•o^Ko*- 


Abticlb  I,  Section  8,  Pabaobaph  8.    The  Con-  Lbctur; 
gress  shall  have  Power  ...  To  regulate  Commerce 
with  Foreign  Nations,  and  among  the  several  States, 
and  with  the  Indian  Tribes. 


The  text  of  this  discourse  is  one  of  the  most  Reguiati 

comraei 
States. 


important  of  the  powers  delegated  to  Congress  *^™™®" 


by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
provided  in  Article  I,  section  8,  paragraph  3,  of 
that  instrument,  as  follows :  — 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power,  ...  to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and 
among  the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian 
tribes." 

You  would  scarcely  imagine,  and  I  am  sure  The  imp. 
you  do  not  know,  unless  you  have  given  some  ®'  *^  p* 
consideration  to  the  subject,  how  very  important 
is  that  little  sentence  in  the  Constitution.  It  was 
the  want  of  any  power  to  regulate  commerce, 
as  between  the  States  themselves,  and  with 
foreign  nations,  which  as  much,  and  I  am  not 
sure  but  I  am  justified  in  saying  more,  than  any 

1  This  lectore  is  Lecture  VII  of  the  Lectures  delivered  before  the 
olaBiOB  at  the  University  Law  School. 
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lectubb  IX.      one  thing,  forced  the  States  to  form  the  present 
The  importance    Constitution  in  lieu  of  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 

of  this  power. 

tion  under  which  they  had  won  their  freedom 
and  established  their  independence.  It  is  diffi- 
cult now  for  us  to  fully  appreciate  how  strong 
was  the  tendency  to  separate,  to  quarrel,  and  to 
bring  their  adverse  interests  into  collision,  which 
grew  out  of  the  want  of  any  general  power  in 
the  Federal  Government,  as  it  then  existed,  to 
control  the  commercial  relations  of  the  States 
with  each  other.  A  slight  examination  in  the 
records  which  remain  to  us  of  the  conditions, 
circumstances,  and  the  discussions  which  pre- 
ceded the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  will  be 
of  service  in  enabling  us  to  better  understand 
this  subject. 
Its  history.  Ouc  of  the  earliest  and  most  significant  was  a 

^;f;^;^'^*'«^"**  resolution  of  the  Virginia  legislature  of  January 

21,  1786.  The  Convention  that  framed  the 
present  Constitution  assembled  in  the  year  1787, 
so  that  this  resolution  was  passed  but  a  little 
over  a  year  before  its  meeting.  It  was  proposed 
to  confer,  by  the  action  of  the  separate  States 
composing  the  Confederation,  additional  power 
on  the  then  Congress  of  the  United  States.  This 
was  a  most  pressing  question,  the  necessity  was 
urgent,  and  the  legislature  of  Virginia  thus 
expressed  its  desire  that  there  should  be  greater 
power  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment.    The  resolution  reads  as  follows :  — 

"Resolved,  that  Edmund  Randolph,  James 
Madison  Jr.,  Walter  Jones,  St.  George  Tucker, 
and  Merriweather  Smith,  Esquires,  be  appointed 
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commissioners^  who  or  any  three  of  whom  shall  lbctdrb  ix. 
meet  such  commissioners,  as  may  be  appointed  ^j^S^'  Virginia 
in  the  other  States  of  the  Union  at  a  time  and 
place  to  be  agreed  on,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  trade  of  the  United  States ;  to  examine  the 
relative  situations  and  trade  of  said  States ;  to 
consider  how  far  a  uniform  system  in  their  com* 
mercial  regulations  may  be  necessary  to  their 
common  interest  and  their  permanent  harmony ;. 
and  to  report  to  the  several  States  such  an  act 
relative  to  this  great  object  as,  when  unani- 
mously ratified  by  them,  will  enable  the  United 
States,  in  Congress,  effectually  to  provide  for 
the  same."  * 

Mr,  Madison  was  undoubtedly  the  author  of  Mr.  liadison. 
that  resolution,  and  he  was  afterwards  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Convention  which  framed  the  Consti- 
tution. That  was  the  only  resolution  passed  at 
that  time,  so  that  it  is  evident  that  more  than  a 
year  before  that  Convention  was  finally  called, 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country  occupied 
a  prominent  place  in  the  minds  of  the  Virginia 
legislature,  as  well  as  in  the  thought  of  this  dis- 
tinguished statesman,  together  with  the  promi- 
nent idea  that  there  should  be  such  regulation 
of  that  commerce  as  might  be  beneficial  to  all 
the  States,  with  a  power  to  control  it  placed  in 
the  central  authority,  weak  though  it  then  was. 
With  the  same  end  in  view  Oliver  Ellsworth  Mr.  Eiiswonh. 
of  Connecticut,  a  distinguished  man  of  that  day, 
a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  and 

1  5  Elliot's  Debates,  113  (Madison  Papers). 
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Lbcturb  IX. 
Mr.  Ellaworth. 


The  Federalist. 


one  of  the  early  Chief  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  had  urged  upon  the 
people  of  his  State  to  send  delegates  to  the  Con- 
vention which  was  to  consider  the  subject  of  a 
Federal  Constitution.  His  main  argument  was 
that  the  people  of  his  State  were  suffering  from 
the  imposts  laid  upon  their  commerce  by  the 
States  of  New  York  and  Rhode  Island,  each  of 
•which  had  fine  harbors  and  ports  of  entry.  Hav- 
ing succeeded  in  getting  a  Constitution  adopted 
with  this  provision  in  it,  he  was  then  elected  to 
the  State  convention  which  should  approve  or 
reject  it.  In  the  opening  of  the  discussion  in 
that  body,  in  the  first  speech  that  was  made,  he 
made  use  of  this  remarkable  language :  — 

"Our  being  tributaries  to  our  sister  States 
is  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  a  Federal  sys- 
tem. The  State  of  New  York  raises  £60,000  or 
£80,000  a  year  by  impost.  Connecticut  con- 
sumes about  one-third  of  the  goods  upon  which 
this  impost  is  laid,  and  consequently  pays  one 
third  of  this  sum  to  New  York.  If  we  import  by 
the  medium  of  Massachusetts  she  has  an  impost, 
and  to  her  we  pay  a  tribute."  ^ 

The  Federalist,  that  remarkable  series  of 
papers  published  by  Hamilton,  Madison,  and 
Jay,  while  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution 
was  pending  before  the  people  in  their  State 
conventions,  contains,  of  course,  the  principal 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  that 
instrument.      To    that,    therefore,    all    persons 


1  2  EUiot's  Debates,  189. 
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engaged  in  construing  the  Constitution  of  the  lecture  ix. 
United  States  naturally  look  for  a  contempo- ^^*  ^*^*"^*^ 
raneous  exposition  of  it  by  the  distinguished 
statesmen  of  that  period,  two  of  whom  were 
engaged  in  its  formation,  and  who  had  no  supe- 
riors at  that  time  in  the  public  service.  In  the 
seventh  nimiber  of  that  series  of  articles  the 
author,  in  speaking  of  the  evils  of  a  divided 
condition  of  the  States,  says :  — 

"The  competitions  of  commerce  would  be 
another  fruitful  source  of  contention.  The 
States  less  favorably  circumstanced  would  be 
desirous  of  escaping  from  the  disadvantages  of 
local  situation,  and  of  sharing  in  the  advantages 
of  their  more  fortunate  neighbors.  Each  State, 
or  separate  confederacy,  would  pursue  a  system 
of  commercial  polity  peculiar  to  itself.  This 
would  occasion  distinctions,  preferences,  and 
exclusions,  which  would  beget  discontent.  The 
habits  of  intercourse,  on  the  basis  of  equal  priv- 
ileges, to  which  we  have  been  accustomed  from 
the  earliest  settlement  of  the  country,  would 
give  a  keener  edge  to  those  causes  of  discontent, 
than  they  would  naturally  have,  independent 
of  this  circumstance.  We  should  be  ready  to 
denomhiate  injuries  those  things  which  were  in 
reality  the  justifiable  acts  of  independent  sover- 
eignties consulting  a  distinct  interest.^^  ^ 
Again  the  following  language  is  used :  — 
"  The  opportunities  which  some  States  would 
have  of  rendering  others  tributary  to  them,  by 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  7  (Hamilton). 
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commercial  regulations,  would  be  impatiently 
submitted  to  by  tbe  tributary  States.  The 
relative  situation  of  New  York,  Connecticut, 
and  New  Jersey,  would  afford  an  example  of 
this  kind.  New  York,  from  the  necessities  of 
revenue,  must  lay  duties  on  her  importations. 
A  great  part  of  these  duties  must  be  paid  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  two  other  States  in  the 
capacity  of  consumers  of  what  we  import.  New 
York  would  neither  be  willing,  nor  able,  to  fore- 
go this  advantage.  Her  citizens  would  not 
consent  that  a  duty  paid  by  them  should  be 
remitted  in  favor  of  the  citizens  of  her  neigh- 
bors," ' 

The  subject  is  recurred  to  again  in  the  twenty- 
second  letter :  — 

"The  interfering  and  unneighborly  regula- 
tions of  some  States,  contrary  to  the  true  spirit 
of  tbe  union,  have,  in  different  instances,  given 
just  cause  of  umbrage  and  complaint  to  otliera ; 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  examples  of  this 
nature,  if  not  restrained  by  a  national  control, 
would  be  multiplied  and  extended  till  they 
became  not  less  serious  sources  of  animosity 
and  discord,  than  injurious  impediments  to  the 
intercourse  between  the  different  parts  of  thi 
confederacy."  ' 

Here  follows  a  sentence  remarkable  as  alma 
a  prophecy  of  what  we  have  seen  and  known 
our  day :  — 

"  The  commerce  of  the  German  Empire  is 

1  The  Fedenaisl,  No.  T.  » lb.  No.  83. 
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continual  trammels,  from  the  multiplicity  of  the  lscturs  ix 
duties  which  the  several  princes  and  States  exact  ^^®  JP'«d«rah8t. 
upon  the  merchandises  passing   through  their 
territories,  by  means  of  which  the  fine  streams 
and  navigable  rivers  with  which  Germany  is  so 
happily  watered,  are  rendered  almost  useless."  * 

Now  we  know  that  Germany  submitted  to  German  zou- 
that  condition  of  affairs  until  some  fifty  or  sixty  ^*" 
years  ago,  when  that  portion  since  called  North 
Germany,  with  Prussia  as  the  dominant  power, 
formed  what  they  called  the  Zollverein.^  This 
was  a  commercial  union  between  about  a  dozen 
of  those  States,  Dukedoms,  and  Principalities,  by 
which  it  was  arranged  that  travellers  and  goods 
of  all  kinds  might  pass  entirely  through  their 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  22,  quoting  from  the  Enoydopndia^  ait. 
Empire. 

>  The  Zollverein  had  its  origin  in  a  costoms  convention  between 
Pmssia  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  in  1828 ;  and  other  states, 
as  they  gradually  became  convinced  of  the  advantages  afforded  by 
a  general  customs  frontier,  joined  it  from  time  to  time  daring  the 
succeeding  forty  years.  The  following  table  shows  the  progressive 
territorial  limits  of  the  Zollverein,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
precursor  of  the  present  German  Empire :  — 


Te«ra. 

Btaiei  entering  During  the  Varloni 
Periods. 

Area 

Square 
miei. 

PopoUulon  of 

die  Union 

Btatee. 

1828 
1831 
1834 

1844 
1851 
1868 

1871 

Prussia,  Hesse  (Grand  Duchy)   . 

Hesse-Cassel 

Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg*  Saxony, 

Tburinf^a,  etc 

Brunswick,  Luxembourg,  etc     . 
Hannover,  Oldenburg     .... 
Schleswig-Holstein,  Lauenburg, 

Mechlenburg 

Alsace-Lorraine 

112,000 
115,300 

163,000 
171,900 
191,800 

206,500 
209,251 

18,296,254 
15,000,075 

28,478,120 
28,496,136 
32,559,065 

38,2n,939 
40,677,960 

KncyclopaKlia  Britannica,  vol.  10, 465  (9th  ed.). 
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lbctusb  IX.      territories  with  but  one  inspection  and  one  set  of 
SlZ"^""       duties.     I  am  not  familiar  with  the  details  of 

the  treaty,  but,  as  we  all  know,  its  practical 
result*  was  to  bring  together  all  the  North  Grer- 
man  States  in  a  union  for  all  commercial  trans- 
actions. That  condition  of  affairs  had  existed 
but  a  few  years  when  war  broke  out  between 
Prussia  and  Austria.  The  entire  North  Grerman 
Confederacy,  if  it  could  be  so  called,  joined 
Prussia  in  this  war,  in  which  that  country  was 
successful,  and  they  then  established  a  still  more 
intimate  relation,  forming  themselves  into  one 
kingdom  or  government.  They  then  extended 
their  ZoUverein,  but  not  their  unity  of  govern- 
ment, to  South  Germany,  which  included  Bavaria 
'  and  Wiirtemberg,  each  of  which  was  a  rather 
large  kingdom  in  its  territorial  extent  among 
those  small  principalities.  So  intimate,  how- 
ever, was  this  commercial  relation  that  those 
two  governments  followed  Prussia  in  the  sub- 
sequent war  with  France,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
war  the  present  German  Empire  was  organized. 
All  this  grew  out  of  the  original  commercial 
union,  called  the  ZoUverein,  adopted  to  prevent 
discriminating  duties  and  other  troubles  which 
arise  when  the  business  relations  of  neighboring 
territories  are  interrupted  by  independent  laws 
and  regulations. 
Importance  of  In  the  paper  No.  41  of  the  Federalist  there  is 

this  clause  in  the  another  reference  to  this  subject,  written  before 

Constitution.  ^  ... 

the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  in  which  the 
same  idea  is  expressed. 

"  The  defect  of  power  in  the  existing  con- 
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•  f ederacy  to  regulate  the  commerce  between  its  lrctube  dc. 
several  members,  is  in  the  number  of  those  which  J^^^^iTin'the 
have  been  clearly  pointed  out  by  experience.  Constitution. 
To  the  proofs  and  remarks  which  former  papers 
have  brought  into  view  on  this  subject,  it  may 
be  added,  that  without  this  supplemental  pro- 
vision, the  great  and  essential  power  of  regu- 
lating foreign  commerce  would  have  been 
incomplete  and  ineffectual.  A  very  material 
object  of  this  power  was  the  relief  of  the  States 
which  import  and  export  through  other  States, 
from  the  improper  contributions  levied  on  them 
by  the  latter.  Were  these  at  liberty  to  regulate 
the  trade  between  State  and  State,  it  must  be 
foreseen  that  ways  would  be  found  out  to  load 
the  articles  of  import  and  export,  during  the 
passage  through  their  jurisdiction,  with  duties 
which  would  fall  on  the  makers  of  the  latter, 
and  the  consumers  of  the  former.  We  may  be 
assured  by  past  experience,  that  such  a  practice 
would  be  introduced  by  future  contrivances ; 
and  both  by  that  and  a  common  knowledge  of 
human  affairs,  that  it  would  nourish  increasing 
animosities,  and  not  improbably  terminate  in 
serious  interruptions  of  the  public  tranquillity."  ^ 

A  further  indication  of  the  importance  which  Legrisiation  of 
the  States  attached  to  this  matter  is  to  be  found  ^*^*  ^'^"'**' 
in  the  fact  that  Rhode  Island  was  between  two 
and  three  years  in  ratifying  the  Constitution, 
after  all  the  other  States  except  North.  Carolina 
had  acted  upon  the  subject.      Your  attention 

^  The  Federalist,  No.  41  (Dawson's  ed.)  ;   No.  42  all  other 
editions. 
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may  not  have  l>een  called  to  the  reason  which 
governed  Khode  Island  in  that  matter,  but  his- 
tory shows  that  it  was  on  account  of  the  import- 
ance which  that  State  attached  to  this  power  to 
regulate  the  commerce  that  would  naturally 
seek  its  ports.  It  possessed  in  Newport  one  of 
the  finest  harbors  ou  the  whole  Atlantic  coast, 
and  a  very  large  part  of  the  imports  into  the 
northern  States  of  the  Union  from  abroad  went 
through  that  town.  There  was,  of  course,  a 
heavy  tax  laid  upon  such  importations,  so  that 
tliis  little  State  and  its  principal  city  were  pay- 
ing their  expenses  and  living  a  jolly  life  off 
of  the  imposts  collected  on  goods  that  went 
through  its  ports  to  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  and  the  adjoining  States,  for 
oonsnmption. 

. .  The  e3q>erieBoe  o£  the  octmbry  rihoe  the  bdi^ 
tion  of  ^e  CtnutituUon  has  aknm  hofr  inm 
were  ita  framera  in  indadmg  thispvtioidar 
clanBe  which  we  are  now  ecmndering  within  its 
provisions.  From  the  case  of  Gibbons  ■v.  Ogden, 
9  Wheat.  1,  189,  ai^ed  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  1824,  down  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  there  have  been  many  judicial  decis- 
ions upon  this  subject,  in  which  acts  of  the 
States  were  held  void  which  were  intended  to 
infringe  that  provision  of  the  Constitution,  and 
which  attempted  to  impose  upon  the  property 
and  goods  of  citizens  of  other  States  the  burdens 
which  the  citizens  of  the  States  making  the 
enactments  ought  themselves  to  bear.  The  case 
of  Gibbons  V.  Ogden,  in  which  the  opinion  was 
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delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  arose  under  libctubb  ix. 
a  statute  of  the  State  of  New  York  which  J^^^,^/' 
seemed  to  be  intended  as  a  liberal  concession  on 
account  of  an  invention  of  great  public  value. 
That  State  granted  to  Robert  R.  Livingston  and 
Robert  Fulton,  the  inventor  of  the  steamboat, 
the  exclusive  right  of  navigating  all  the  waters 
within  its  jurisdiction  with  boats  moved  by  fire 
or  steam  for  a  term  of  years.  This  included 
the  waters  of  the  Hudson  River,  which  were 
then  relatively  more  important  than  they  now 
are,  because  there  were  no  railroads  or  canals. 
The  defendant  Gibbons  employed  two  steam- 
boats, running  between  New  York  and  Eliza- 
bethtown  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  in 
violation,  as  it  was  claimed,  of  this  exclusive 
privilege.  An  injunction  was  therefore  sought 
to  restrain  him  from  using  those  boats,  although 
they  had  been  duly  enrolled  and  licensed  under 
acts  of  Congress.  The  case  came  by  due  process 
into  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
where  it  was  held  that  the  statute  of  the  State 
of  New  York  was  a  regulation  of  commerce  be- 
tween  the  States,  and  therefore  repugnant  to 
the  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  we  are  now 
considering,  authorizing  Congress  to  regulate 
commerce  among  the  several  States. 

From  that  time  imtil  the  present  the  efforts  of  Legislation  of 
the  individual  States  to  take  advantage  of  their  ^'^•^^*^<^- 
opportunities  to  impose  duties,  taxes,  restraints, 
and  burdens  upon  the  property  of  citizens  of  other 
States  passing  through   or  brought   into  them 
have  been  the  source  of  the  continued  exercise 
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of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  where  such  laws  have,  in  almort 
every  infltuiee  been  -decUnd  void.  £(»  exanm 
{de,  the  statute  in  the  case-  of  Ow/  v.  Baitimorei 
100  U.  S.  434,  was  an  old  sinner,  ud  made  a 
very  clever  attempt  to  conceal  ihe  ei^  It  •!»- 
peiJed  t^at  the  city  of  Baltimore  owned  KMoe 
of  the  wharves  in  that  city  ai  whidi  vasseb 
Coming  to  that  port  landed:  probably  not  all, 
but  some  of  them,  and  imposed  a  owtain  tax 
for  the  use  of  tbose  wharves.  This  was  b^^n 
a  great  many  yeara  ago,  and  was  done  by  an 
act  oi  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  passed 
in  1827,  and  regulations  made  thereunder  by  the 
city  autliorities,  which  provided  in  effect  that  all 
articles  of  merchandise  brought  itito  that  city 
and  landed  at  its  wharves,  iriiioh  were  the  prod* 
uce  of  the  State  i^  Maryhmd,  should  pay  ao 
fees  on  Bceoirat  of  their  oae,  bat  thataU  stmilar 
articles  brought  into  tiiat  port  Sxam  way  otlne 
State  should  pay  a  tax  for  the  use  of  the  wharf 
upon  which  it  was  landed.  Of  course  it  was  a 
small  affair,  the  main  business  at  these  wharves 
being  the  landing  of  chickens,  eggs,  potatoes, 
cabbages,  oysters,  and  other  articles  of  food  and 
things  of  that  kind,  so  that  the  sum  that  any 
one  little  sailing  vessel  had  to  pay  did  not 
amount  to  much.  Nobody,  therefore,  resisted 
its  payment  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  a  man 
was  at  last  found  who  would  stend  it  no  longer. 
In  1876  Guy,  a  resident  citizen  of  Accomac 
County  in  the  Stete  of  Virginia,  landed  his  ves- 
sel at  one  of  the  public  wharves,  and  when  this 
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tax  was  demanded  of  him  refused  to  pay  it.  l>ctxir>  ix. 

So  they  sued  him,  and  by  regular  process  J^Jtlld!' *^* 
through  their  courts  the  case  came  at  last  into 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  That 
court  said  that  it  did  not  matter  if  this  tax  had 
been  collected  for  so  many  years,  it  was  never- 
theless a  regulation  of  commerce  which  the 
State  could  not  make  or  authorize,  because  this 
tax  was  not  a  compensation  for  the  use  of  the 
city's  property,  but  was  a  mere  expedient  or 
device  to  foster  the  domestic  commerce  of  Mary- 
land by  means  of  unequal  and  oppressive  bur- 
dens upon  the  industry  and  business  of  other 
States.  It  was  invalid  as  a  regulation  of  com- 
merce. It  was  not  merely  intended  to  raise 
money  for  the  use  of  a  wharf,  —  that  they  had 
a  right  to  do,  and  if  they  had  laid  a  reasonable 
tax  for  its  use  and  laid  it  alike  upon  the  prod- 
uce which  came  from  every  State  in  the  Union, 
it  would  have  been  a  valid  tax ;  but  it  was 
evident  that  it  was  intended  by  this  statute  to 
make  the  produce  and  goods  of  Virginia,  which 
lies  right  alongside,  as  well  as  that  of  the  adja- 
cent States  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  which 
came  into  this  port  for  a  market,  pay  a  tax  to 
keep  up  the  wharves  and  wharfage  system  of 
that  port,  while  permitting  the  entry  of  goods 
and  produce  from  the  State  of  Maryland  free  of 
any  such  imposition.  This  was  held  to  be  a 
regulation  of  commerce,  and  though  of  nearly 
sixty  years'  standing,  to  be  void. 

If   you   will    take   the   Constitution   of  the 
United  States  and  read  it,  or  that  part  of  it  in 
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immediate  connection  with  thia  paragraph,  you 
will  see  that  the  position  which  it  occupies  in 
that  instrument  intlleat^'s  the  place  it  occupied 
in  the  thought  of  the  Convention  which  framed 
it.  Article  I  is  devotfid  to  the  organization  and 
powers  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, consisting  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives.  Section  eight  of  the  Article 
contains  the  specific  grants  of  power  made  to 
the  Congress.  Tlie  first  one  of  these  is  a  grant 
to  raise  money  by  taxation  for  the  support  of 
the  Government;  the  second  is  an  authority  to 
borrow  money  for  tlie  same  purpose,  and  the 
third,  out  of  about  fifteen  in  number,  is  this 
clause  concerning  the  regulation  of  commerce. 

We  must  nest,  in  order  to  ascertain  with  any 
plulosophical  nicety  what  is  meant  by  this 
clause,  take  some  of  its  parts  into  the  field  of 
definition.  And  first  let  iia  consider,  what  is 
commerce  ?  You  remember  that  the  commerce 
to  be  regulated  by  Congress  is  that  "  with 
foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  States, 
and  with  the  Indian  tribes;"  but  the  word 
"  commerce  "  is  applicable  to  all  these,  and  it  is 
essential  to  have  some  idea  as  to  what  ia  meant 
by  the  word.  It  is  defined  in  Gibbons  v.  Ogden, 
aa  well  as  in  some  later  cases,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  give  in  any  one  sentence  its  entire  meaning 
as  employed  in  the  Constitution.  The  ordinary 
meaning  is  trade  ajid  traffic — intercourse  be- 
tween different  peoples ;  and  that  will  perhaps 
answer  for  our  purpose  as  a  general  definition  of 
the  word  as  used  in  this  clause.     But  traffic  uid 
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trade  are  composed  of  a  great  many  elements  lecturb  ix. 

What  is 
merce? 


80  far  as  the  means  are  concerned  by  which  and  ^^*^  ^*  ^"^ 


the  persons   by  and   between  whom   they  are 
carried  on. 

That  element  of  commerce  which  has  been 
the  most  frequent  subject  of  legislation  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  which  has 
perhaps  received  more  frequent  consideration  in 
the  courts  than  any  other,  is  what  may  be 
called  "  transportation."  In  Gibbons  v.  Ogden 
the  eminent  Chief  Justice  made  a  very  elaborate 
argument  to  prove  that  navigation  was  one  of 
the  principal  elements  of  commerce,  which  was 
perhaps  necessary  for  him  to  do  in  that  day 
although  it  is  a  proposition  which  it  would  cer- 
tainly not  be  thought  necessary  now  to  estab- 
lish by  precedents  or  authorities.  In  fact  we 
have  gone  further  than  that,  and  w^e  have  said 
that  the  transportation  of  goods  and  passengers 
is  commerce.  And  in  that  view,  in  the  case  of 
the  Clinton  Bridge^  reported  in  1  Woolworth, 
150,  in  1867,  in  which  I  had  the  honor  of  deliv- 
ering the  opinion  of  the  court,  it  was  held, 
though  I  believe  it  has  sometimes  been  doubted 
since,  that  since  the  railroads  of  the  country 
had  almost  superseded  the  use  of  vessels  and 
water  carriage,  they,  as  a  means  of  transporta- 
tion, constituted  an  element  of  commerce,  and 
that  it  was  within  the  power  of  Congress  to 
regulate  that  element.  There  is  this  limitation 
to  that,  however,  that  since  these  railroads  are 
generally  chartered  by  States,  and  many  of  them 
run  only  within  the  borders  of  a  single  State, 
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the  transportation  or  commerce  over  them  is 
said  to  be  not  commerce  with  foreign  nations, 
not  commerce  among  the  several  States,  and  not 
commerce  with  the  Indian  tribes,  and,  there- 
fore, not  subject  to  regulation  by  Congress. 
But  many  of  these  -oads  run  through  several 
States,  and  most  of  them  make  arrangements 
to  continue  the  transportation  of  their  freight 
over  other  lines.  A  large  part  of  the  transpor- 
tation of  freiglit  and  passengers  in  this  country 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  vice 
versa,  is  don#  in  one  vehicle  and  by  one  con- 
tinuous passage.  It  is  my  opinion  that  such 
traffic  is  subject  to  regulation  by  Congress.  The 
judgment  rendered  in  that  case  was  affirmed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  but 
the  argument  which  I  have  presented  here,  and 
which  I  used  in  the  case  below  as  a  part  of  my 
opinion,  was  not  fully  adopted.  The  question 
was  whether  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
had  power  to  authorize  one  of  these  railroads 
to  build  a  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  at 
the  town  of  Clinton,  where  two  roads,  one  on 
each  side,  met,  and  where  it  was  necessary  to 
have  a  bridge.  I  held  that  Congress  having 
passed  a  statute  authorizing  it  to  be  built,  and 
declaring  what  the  size  and  height  of  the  bridge 
and  the  width  between  its  piers  should  be,  the 
act  was  within  the  power  of  Congress  because 
it  was  a  regulation  of  commerce.  The  Supreme 
Court  sustained  me  in  that,  although  some  of 
the  judges  may  have  based  their  decision  upon 
the  fact  that  it  was  a  bridge  across  a  naviga- 
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ble  stream,  and  therefore  within  the  control  of  lecture  ix. 

What  is 
merce? 


Congress.     My  decision  in  that  case  has  of  ten  ^^^**  **  ^*^""' 


been  quoted  in  Congress ;  various  committees 
having  charge  of  the  question  of  the  regulation 
of  railroad  traffic  have  considered  the  subject, 
and  although  no  bill  has  passed  both  Houses, 
yet  bills  substantially  based  upon  that  idea 
have  at  different  times  passed  each  House,  and 
generally  the  reports  of  the  committees  hav- 
ing them  in  charge  have  made  reference  to  that 
opinion. 

Having  ascertained,  then,  what  commerce  is,  what  it  is  to 
and  what  are  some  of  its  elements,  which  may  "  "^k"^*^  "  ^°™- 

f  J  merce. 

be  the  subject  of  the  action  of  Congress,  or  of 
the  attempted  action  of  the  Statels,  we  next  come 
to  consider  what  it  is  to  "  regulate  "  commerce. 
You  will  observe  from  the  extracts  quoted  from 
the  Federalist,  and  still  more  if  you  study  the 
history  of  the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  that 
the  word  "  regulate ''  was  one  much  more  fre- 
quently used  in  those  days  than  it  is  now ;  un- 
doubtedly our  forefathers  used  it  in  a  larger  and 
wider  sense  than  it  would  be  generally  used  at 
this  time.  But  we  have  in  Grihbons  v.  Ogden,  that 
magazine  of  constitutional  law  upon  this  subject, 
a  definition  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  of  what  it 
is  to  regulate  commerce,  which  perhaps  can  never 
be  excelled  in  its  brevity,  accuracy,  and  compre- 
hensiveness. He  says  that  "to  regulate  com- 
merce is  to  prescribe  the  rule  by  which  commerce 
is  to  be  governed."  Commerce  being  intercourse 
and  traffic  between  people,  to  regulate  it  is  to 
prescribe  rules  by  which  it  shall  be  conducted. 
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LTCTumB  IX.  It  is  said  in  Cocky  v.  Port  Wardens  ofPhUa- 

^lli'^oom.  ddphioy  12  How.  299,  that  it  is  the  power  to 
meroe.  regulate  the  instruments  of  commerce ;  that  ^  it 

extends  to  the  persons  who  conduct  navigation 
as  well  as  to  the  instruments  used."  In  pui^ 
suance  of  that  view  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  applied  the  power  which  it  has  nnder 
that  clause  to  regulate  commerce  to  a  method  of 
intercourse  which  had  no  existence  when  the 
Cionstitution  was  framed.  By  this  I  mean 
the  internal  commerce  of  the  country,  among 
the  States  and  on  its  great  rivers,  by  means  of 
steamboats,  for  it  was  nearly  forty  years  after 
the  Constitution  was  adopted  before  a  steamboat 
was  successfully  used  to  take  part  in  the  actual 
transportation  of  goods  and  the  navigation  of  the 
waters  of  the  country.  Before  that  time,  how- 
ever, Congress  had  applied  its  powers  to  the 
regulation  of  sailing  vessels,  both  foreign  and 
domestic.  The  next  year  after  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  it  passed  two  statutes,  one  called 
the  "  registry  law,"  which  applied  exclusively  to 
vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  and  the  other 
called  the  "  enrolment  law,"  which  had  applica- 
tion alone  to  coasting  and  other  vessels  engaged 
in  the  domestic  trade.  Congress  also  passed 
statutes :  indeed,  it  was  a  part  of  those  statutes, 
that  all  those  vessels  should  be  licensed,  and  that 
they  should  take  out  their  licenses  from  the 
oflScers  of  the  custom  houses  where  they  were 
built,  or  where  their  owners  resided.  In  fact, 
it  may  be  briefly  stated  that  the  whole  system 
of  the  navigation  laws  of  the  United  States  is 
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founded  on  that  simple  clause  giving  Congress  lbcturb  ix. 
the  power  to  regulate  commerce.  ^S^iilte  *''com. 


Since  steamboats  came  into  successful  opera-  meroe. 

A*        r%  "Li^  L  J  /?xi_i  Steam  naviffation 

tion  Congress  has  been  busy,  and  profitably  so,  ^f  the  iake«  and 
in  passing  laws  concerning  and  regulating  their  interior  nvers. 
use  on  the  interior  waters  of  the  country.  It 
has  passed  laws  prescribing  the  number  of  passen- 
gers that  each  one  of  these  boats  may  carry  in 
proportion  to  the  space  which  they  have  for  their 
accommodation,  and  providing  heavy  penalties 
for  any  excess  in  the  number  of  passengers  car- 
ried beyond  the  limit  permitted  by  law.  It  has 
also  enacted  statutes  requiring  them  to  keep  on 
board  certain  life-preserving  and  life-saving  im- 
plements, of  which  there  is  a  great  variety,  some 
circular,  some  square,  some  of  cork,  and  some 
filled  with  air.  These  are  all  arrangements  pre- 
scribed by  Congress  under  this  same  clause  of 
the  Constitution. 

These  statutes  also  require  that  these  vessels 
shall  be  inspected.  The  smallest  vessel  that 
navigates  a  river  by  steam  as  well  as  the  largest 
that  navigates  the  ocean  is  required,  whether 
belonging  to  the  United  States  service  or  to  an 
individual,  to  be  inspected  and  to  have  put  up 
and  exhibited  in  their  cabins  a  certificate  of  that 
inspection,  which  must  be  renewed  at  appro- 
priate intervals.  These  provisions  are  all  in- 
tended for  the  safety  of  the  passengers  and 
crews,  and  to  provide  against  danger  to  human 
life.  It  is  also  provided  that  on  the  inland 
waters  of  the  country  the  pilot  and  engineer 
must   be  examined  by   suitable   commissioners 
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located  m  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union.  Any 
°  steamboat  owner  who  employs  a  pilot  or  engineer 
who  has  no  license  is  liable  to  a  penalty,  and  any 
man  who  undertakes  to  serve  as  a  pilot  or  engineer 
without  such  license  is  liable  to  a  similar  penalty. 
So  that  j'OU  will  see  that  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  use  made  of  tliis  power  which  is  conferred 
by  this  clause  of  the  Constitution. 

Another  matter  having  reference  mainly  to 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  has 
been  the  subject  of  consideration  in  our  courts. 
I  allude  to  laws  concerning  the  landing  of  pas- 
sengers who  are  foreigners  in  our  jwrts.  For 
more  than  fifty  years  the  States  within  which 
the  principal  ports  of  entry  are  situated  have 
struggled  to  in  some  way  levy  a  tax  upon  every 
human  being  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
who  landed  in  one  of  those  ports.  This  tax 
they  endeavored  to  collect  from  the  officers  of 
the  vessels  bringing  such  passengers,  under  the 
pressure  of  heavy  penalties  for  failure  to  pay 
such  impositions.  Such  lawa  have  over  and 
over  again  been  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court 
to  be  unconstitutional  and  void,  because  they 
are  an  attempt  at  a  regulation  of  foreign  com- 
merce; because  the  terms  upon  which  subjects 
and  citizens  of  foreign  nations  shall  land  in  the 
United  States  are  not  fit  matters  for  State  legis- 
lation ;  because,  under  the  theoiy  upon  which 
our  Government  is  based,  the  central  authority 
must  deal  with  the  sovereigns  of  those  subjects, 
as  well  as  answer  to  them  for  any  wrong  done 
to  them  under  the  laws  of  nations ;  and  because 
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such  laws  are  essentially  and  from  their  very  na-  lecture  ix. 
ture,  of  that  class  of  legislation  or  action  which  ^°^*«'*°^- 
is  international  in  its  character  and  which  must,  . 
therefore,  be  regulated  and  acted  upon  by  the 
Federal  Government  alone  so  far  as  foreign 
powers  are  concerned,  and  cannot  be  intrusted 
to  any  one  or  more  of  the  individual  States  of 
the  Union.  But  often  as  that  doctrine  has  been 
declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  beginning  with  the  Passenger  Cases,  7 
How.  283,  in  1849,  down  to  those  which  have 
been  recently  delivered,  still  the  States  continue 
this  effort  to  tax  passengers  and  freight  and 
seek  to  avoid  in  some  way  or  another  the  force 
and  effect  of  the  constitutional  provision  con- 
cerning commerce  and  its  regulation. 

There  is  one  other  question  connected  with  Co-ordinate 
this  topic  which  has  been  much  mooted  in  theg^^^^'"*^ 
Supreme  Court,  and  that  is,  whether  there  may 
not  exist  in  the  States  a  co-ordinate  power  to 
regulate  commerce  of  certain  kinds  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  action  by  Congress  on  the  subject. 
It  has  been  a  vexed  question  in  the  court 
whether  there  is  any  such  limited  field  of  State 
legislation,  or  for  State  legislative  power,  in 
regard  to  any  subject  which  can  be  fairly  called 
a  regulation  of  commerce.  But  I  think  that  it 
is  now  the  established  doctrine  that  there  is  a 
class  of  subjects  having  the  elements  of  com- 
merce, both  foreign  and  domestic  and  interstate, 
which  may  be  acted  on  and  in  regard  to  which 
rules  may  be  prescribed  by  the  States  so  long  as 
Congress  does  not  choose  to  occupy  the  field  and 
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lec-tckb  IX.  pa.ss  laws  upon  the  same  subject.  The  principal 
^^*^  uic  cases  upon  that  subject  are  rather  numerous, 
^i»x«B'  but  I  will  give  you  some  of  them.     Gibbons  v. 

Ogden,  9  Wheat.  1,  189;  Willson  v.  Blackbird 
Creek  Co.,  2  Pet.  245 ;  Cooley  v.  The  Board  of 
Wardens  of  the  Port  of  Philadelphia,  12  How. 
299 ;  Gaman  v.  The  City  of  PhUaddphia,  3 
Wall.  713;  CrandaU  v.  Nevada,  6  Wall.  35; 
Pound  V.  Turck,  95  U.  S.  459,  462;  Packet  Co.  v. 
Catlett^urg,  105  U.  S.  559. 

These  are  cases  involving  some  local  matter, 
yet  in  its  nature  a  regulation  of  commerce,  in 
regard  to  which  the  States  concerned  have  at- 
tempted to  pass,  and  have  passed  laws  whose 
validity  was  disputed  under  this  clause  of  the 
Constitution.  They  have  come  in  this  way 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
where  they  have  been  held  to  be  valid.  I  can  do 
no  more  now  than  to  state  what  I  have  deduced 
as  the  result  of  these  cases.  The  doctrine  was 
for  the  first  time  clearly  stated  in  Cooley  v.  TTie 
Board  of  Wardetis,  and  it  has  been  repeatedly 
affirmed  since  in  the  same  court.  It  may  be  thus 
stated :  That  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  is 
one  which  includes  many  subjects  various  and 
quite  unlike  in  their  nature ;  that  whenever  sub- 
jects of  this  power  are  in  their  nature  national, 
or  require  one  uniform  s^'stem  or  plan  of  regula- 
tion, they  may  be  justly  held  to  belong  to  that 
class  over  which  Congress  has  the  exclusive 
power  of  legislation  ;  but  that  local  and  limited 
matters,  not  national  in  their  character,  which 
are  most  likely  to  be  wisely  provided  for  by  such 
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diverse  rules  as  the  localities  and  the  authorities  lectube  ix. 
of  the   different   States  may  deem   applicable,  ^^'Jf^*^^^ 
may  be  regulated   by  the  legislatures  of  those  states. 
States  in  the  absence  of  any  act  of  Congress 
upon  the  same  subject.     Of  course  when  Con- 
gress does  legislate,  as  it  has  a  right  to  do,  that 
excludes  the  legislation  of  the  States  and  ren- 
ders it  void  so  far  as  it  may  interfere  or  conflict 
with  the  statutes  of  the  United  States. 

It  may  be  useful  to  suggest  here  one  or  two 
of  the  classes  into  which  this  subject  may  be 
divided.  One  is  pilotage,  which  was  under  con- 
sideration in  Coohy  v.  The  Board  of  Wardens. 
Almost  all  the  seaports  of  the  United  States 
have  found  it  necessary  to  make  rules  and  laws 
constituting  and  regulating  a  system  of  pilotage,  pilotage. 
By  these  provision  has  been  made  for  putting 
upon  the  great  ocean  steamships  and  other  ves- 
sels before  they  reach  the  bar,  which  exists  in 
most  of  our  harbors,  a  pilot  who  is  familiar  with 
the  coast  and  the  channel,  so  that  they  may  be 
brought  safely  into  port.  This  dispenses,  of 
course,  with  any  pilot  the  vessel  may  have  on 
board,  whether  competent  or  not.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  it  has  been  found  necessary,  in 
order  to  make  proper  compensation  to  these 
pilots  and  support  a  sufficient  number  of  them 
to  do  the  business,  to  require  by  law  that  every 
vessel  shall  take  a  pilot;  and  they  have  gone 
further,  no  doubt  under  a  necessity  inherent  in 
the  system,  and  have  required  that  the  vessel 
entering  a  port  shall  take  the  first  pilot  who 
offers  himself  when  it  comes  within  the  limits 
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Lbctfrb  IX. 
Pilotage. 


Wharfage. 


where  the  pilot-laws  operate.  This  is  because 
these  pilots  must  go  out  and  cruise  about 
before  the  harbor,  and  stay  there  regardless 
of  the  weather,  so  that  all  vessels  may  avail 
themselves  of  their  services,  and  it  is  therefore 
provided  that  they  must  be  taken  in  the  order 
in  which  they  present  themselves.  Most  of  the 
States,  however,  have  a  provision  in  their  laws 
that  if  a  vessel  has  a  pilot  of  her  own,  or  for 
any  other  reason  chooses  to  dispense  with  the 
services  of  the  first  pilot  who  offers  himself, 
such  vessel  shall  pay  to  that  pilot  one-half  of 
the  usual  fees,  which  are  established  by  the 
local  regulations  of  the  different  States,  or  by 
their  legislative  bodies.  This  is  a  system  that 
requires  different  rules  and  provisions  in  New 
York  from  what  has  been  found  necessary  in 
New  Orleans,  and  it  has  therefore  been  held 
that  the  laws  of  the  States  upon  that  subject  are 
valid.  It  has  been  contended  that  all  compul- 
sory pilotage  should  be  abolished,  and  a  bill  to 
accomplish  that  object  has  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  If  such  a  bill  should  pass  it 
would  not  be  necessary  for  a  vessel  to  take  a 
pilot  whether  she  wanted  him  or  not.  This  is 
an  apt  illustration  of  the  power  of  Congress  to 
act  upon  a  subject  which,  if  left  untouched  by 
it,  would  fall  w^ithin  the  power  of  the  State 
legislatures. 

Another  is  wharfage  rules  and  rates.  So  dif- 
ferent are  the  localities  where  vessels  land,  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  and  the  condition  of  the 
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wharves,  that  it  generally  has  been  conceded  lecturb  ix. 
that  the  places  and  times  at  which  such  landings  ^***''*«®- 
may  be  made  and  the  rates  of  wharfage  shall 
be  left  to  local  regulation.  Yet,  imdoubtedly, 
they  are  so  far  regulations  of  commerce,  that  if 
Congress  should  at  any  time  interfere  and  pass 
a  law  upon  the  subject  it  would  be  controlling. 

Another  class,  which  has  been  frequently  be- Bridges  over  m 
fore  the  Supreme  Court,  involves  matters  jike  «*^^®  •*^^°" 
that  discussed  in  the  case  of  the  Clinton  Bridge, 
that  is,  of  bridges  over  navigable  streams.  Such 
streams  are  within  the  control  of  Congress,  abso- 
lutely. We  may  say  in  regard  to  every  stream 
in  the  United  States  capable  of  being  used  as  an 
aid  to  commerce  for  the  navigation  of  any  craft 
whatever,  that  Congress  has  a  right  to  regulate 
its  use.  But,  in  the  building  of  railroads  across 
the  country  it  was  necessary  that  they  should 
cross  many  streams,  some  of  them  navigable, 
and  it  was  found  to  be  to  the  interest  of  com-  ^ 
merce  that  they  should  be  bridged.  This  was 
sometimes  done  with  drawbridges,  but  their 
piers  were  somewhat  in  the  way,  and  rafts  and 
steamboats  often  struck  against  them.  So, 
some  of  the  States  authorized  the  building  of 
bridges,  and  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
have  held  that  if  there  be  no  unreasonable  use 
of  the  power  of  crossing  the  stream,  the  States 
may  authorize  the  building  of  bridges  in  the 
absence  of  any  action  by  Congress.  There  are 
now  bridges  over  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  in- 
deed over  all  the  streams  crossed  by  railroads 
in  this  country,  of  which  perhaps  one-half  are 
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LicTUBt  IX.       authorized  by  some  act  of  Congress,  most  of  the 
BrirtK»overMH.  ^^^^^^^   y      ^\^^   Statcs,  and    some  by  both.     In 

gable  BtFonu,  ^  '  j 

some  cases  there  was  a  State  law  allowing  ^e 
bridge  to  be  built  which  Congress  ratified.  It 
has  been  sometimes  said  in  regard  to  this  sub- 
ject that  the  power  of  Congress  is  in  abeyance 
and  can  be  exercised  by  the  States  in  the  absence 
of  Congressional  action. 

The  language  of  the  clause  of  the  Constitution 
which  we  are  considering,  declaring  that  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  "  to  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations,  among  the  several  States, 
«ad  with  the  Indian  tribes,"  thus  points  out 
three  different  classes  of  commerce  placed  within 
tiie  control  of  that  body.  It  has  pretty  fairly 
performed  its  duty  so  far  as  passing  laws  regu- 
latiog  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  the 
Indian  tribes  is  concerned ;  but  until  recently 
almost  entirely  ignored  its  duty  in  regard  to 
■its  regulation  among  the  several  States  of  the 
Union.  The  result  of  this  failure  of  Congress 
to  prescribe  rules  for  the  government  of  com- 
sute  iftwt  in  eon- raerce,  which  is  the  power  of  regulation,  has 
^Ltor*'"^*"*'^^"  ^^'^  ^^  States,  under  pretence  of  exercis- 
ing the  power  to  pass  laws  concerning  this  sub- 
ject, where  Congress  had  not  acted  upon  it, 
have  been  themselves  making  perpetual  efforts 
to  exercise  forbidden  powers  at  the  expense  of 
other  States.  The  power  to  regulate  commerce 
of  course  carries  with  it  the  auxiliaiy  powers 
of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  to  enforce 
the  laws  which  Congress  may  enact  thereunder, 
and  also  the  power  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
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declare  null  and  void  regulations  and  statutes  in  lecture  ix. 
contravention  of  those  laws  or  of  the  Constitu-  f f*^  1*7?^:°  ^^' 

flict  with  this  pro- 

tion,  in  order  that  all  citizens  may  be  protected  vision, 
from  unconstitutional  laws  or  regulations  upon 
this  subject  sought  to  be  enforced  by  the  States. 
So  the  Federal  courts,  and  particularly  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  have  been 
the  theatre  of  a  contest  between  certain  States 
of  the  Union  and  citizens  of  other  States  who 
have  thought  themselves  injured  by  State  laws 
affecting  commerce.  That  the  courts  established 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  nee- ' 
essarily  have  a  power  of  a  judicial  character, 
coextensive  with  the  enforcement  of  the  laws 
which  Congress  has  a  right  to  make  and  with 
the  needful  protection  of  the  citizens  of  the 
Federal  Union  against  laws  made  under  a  usur- 
pation of  power  by  the  States,  in  the  absence  of 
any  action  by  Congress  on  the  subject,  would 
hardly  seem  to  need  any  argument.  I  will, 
however,  refer  to  the  expression  used  in  that 
remarkable  case  of  Gibbons  v.  Ogdeuy  where  it 
is  said  that  "  wherever  commerce  among  the 
States  goes  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  goes  to  protect  it  from  invasion  by  State 
legislatures."     9  Wheat.  191. 

There  are  many  cases  reported  in  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  discussing  the 
attempted  exercise  of  power  by  the  State  legis- 
latures over  this  subject,  principally  devoted  to 
commerce  among  the  States.  As  an  evidence 
of  the  persistence  of  some  of  the  States  in  this 
attempt  to  transcend  their  powers,  I  quote  the 
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hmmmm  IX.  headnotes  of  the  opmion  in  Peopk  y.  Compch 
SteTiiShtta^"^  ©fti^rolk  TransaOantiquej  107  U.  S.  69,  deliv- 
TinioB.  ered  in  1^2,  on  the  mbject  of  the  landmg  of 

passengers  at  one  of  the  laiger  ports  of  the 
United  States.  The  syllabus  contains  a  soffit 
dent  synopsis  of  the  opinion  to  indicate  the  per- 
•  aistent  effcnrt  made  by  some  States  to  pass  laws 
which  they  are  forbidden  to  pass,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  taxes  from  people  over  whom 
they  never  had  any  right  of  taxati<m. 

^  1.  The  statute  of  New  York  of  May  .81, 
*  1881,  imposing  a  tax  on  eveiy  alien  passenger 
who  shall  come  by  vessel  from  a  foreign  country 
to  the  port  of  New  York,  and  lM>ldixig  the  vessel 
liable  for  the  tax,  is  a  regulation  of  foreign  com- 
merce, and  void.  Hmdenon  v.  Mayer  of  New 
Tarkj  92  U.  S.  259,  and  Chy  Lung  v.  Freenum^ 
92  U.  S.  275,  cited,  and  the  rulings  therein 
made  reaffirmed. 

**  2.  The  statute  is  not  relfeved  from  this  con- 
stitutional objection  by  declaring  in  its  title  tiiat 
it  is  to  raise  money  for  the  execution  of  the 
inspection  laws  of  the  State,  which  authorize 
passengers  to  be  inspected  in  order  to  determine 
who  are  criminals^  paupers,  lunatics,  orphans,  or 
infirm  persons,  without  means  or  capacity  to 
support  themselves,  and  subject  to  become  a 
public  charge,  as  such  facts  are  not  to  be  ascei^ 
tained  by  inspection  alone. 

"3.  The  words  ^inspection  laws,'  *  imports' 
and  *  exports,'  as  used  in  cl.  2,  sec.  10,  Art.  I, 
of  the  Constitution  have  exclusive  reference  to 
property. 
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"4.   This  is  apparent  from  the  language  of  cl.  lbctubb  ix. 
1,  sec.  9,  of  the  same  article,  where,  in  regard  ^{^^^^,^3  p^,^ 
to  the  admission  of  persons  of  the  African  race,  ▼*«ion. 
the  word  ^migration'  is  applied  to  free  persons, 
and  ^  importation '  to  slaves." 

The  point  here  made  is  that  the  Constitution 
declares  that  "  no  State  shall,  without  the  con- 
sent of  Congress,  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on 
imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  executing  its  inspection 
laws."  After  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  decided  in  the  Passenger  CaseSy  in  1849, 
that  passengers  were  not  imports,  and  could  not, 
therefore,  be  taxed  in  that  way,  and  after  the 
decision  in  Henderson  v.  Mayor  of  New  York, 
92  U.  S.  259,  in  1875,  that  an  amended  law 
intended  to  get  rid  of  that  decision  was  uncon- 
stitutional, the  legislature  passed  the  law  of 
1881,  and  by  calling  it  an  inspection  law  under- 
took to  get  rid  of  the  prohibition  against  the 
regulation  of  commerce  by  a  State.  This  effort 
was  declared  by  that  opinion  to  be  an  unsuccess- 
ful one. 

There  are  many  cases,  however,  reported  in 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  which  up- 
hold the  powers  exercised  by  the  State  legisla- 
tures as  coming  within  the  rule  in  Cooley  v.  The 
Board  of  WardenSy  above  referred  to.  Among 
those  where  the  State  laws  have  been  supported 
are  the  cases  of  Willson  v.  The  Blackbird  Creek 
Marsh  Co.y  2  Pet.  245 ;  Gilman  v.  Philadelphia^ 
3  Wall.  713,  and  others  above  cited. 

Willson  V.  The  Blackbird  Creek  Marsh  Co. 
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lkxduix.  was  a  case  where  a  small  stream  emptying  info 
flMwioutaim^  Delaware  Bay,  and  navigable  for  ten  or  fifteen 
yi^oa.  miles  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  had  been 

dammed  with  a  view  to  improving  its  utility 
and  draining  the  water  from  the  surrounding 
swamps.  The  authority  under  which  this  was 
done  was  held  not  to  be  an  act  regulating  com- 
merce which  was  forbidden  by  the  Constitution, 
being  of  a  mere  local  and  limited  character, 
until  Congress  should  pass  some  law  on  the  svib- 
ject.  That  was  the  first  case  in  which  the  doc- 
trine was  clearly  stated. 

In  GUman  v,  Philadelphia  a  bridge  was  built 
across  the  Schuylkill  River  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, within  its  present  limits,  below  a  wharf 
which  had  been  long  used  and  to  which  vessels 
of  a  very  large  class  had  been  accustomed  to 
go.  It  was  decided  that  the  necessities  of  a 
bridge  at  that  point  for  the  use  of  the  gi-eat 
travel  of  the  city  were  so  great  that  its  author- 
ization by  the  legi.slatui-e  of  Pennsylvania,  being 
of  a  strictly  local  character  and  not  interfering 
with  general  commerce,  came  within  the  rule  in 
Cooley  V.  The  Board  of  Wardens,  and  was,  until 
Congress  forbade  it,  a  legitimate  exercise  of 
power. 

In  other  cases,  rather  more  numerous,  various 
acts  of  the  State  legislatures  have  been  held 
void  aa  infringing  upon  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce  exclusively  belonging  to  Congress. 
Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheat.  1,  186 ;  Brown  v. 
Maryland,  12  Wheat.  419;  Crandall  v.  I^etmda, 
6  Wall.  35;  Case  of  the  State  Freight  Tax,  15 
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Wall.  232 ;   Woodruff  v.  Parham,  8  Wall.  123 ;  lkctubk  ix. 
Wdton  V.   State  of  Missouri,  91   U.   S.  275 ;  ^1^  ^7!^ '^"" 

•^  '  '  Diet  with  this  pro- 

Westem  Union  Telegraph  Co.  v.  I'eocas,  105  U.  S.  vWon. 
460 ;  JRailroad  Co.  v.  Husen^  95  U.  S.  465. 

Perhaps  a  clearer  idea  may  be  had  of  the 
principles  upon  which  these  State  laws  have 
been  held  to  be  infringements  of  the  power 
vested  in  Congress  by  the  Constitution  by  stat- 
ing briefly  the  substance  of  one  or  two  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  cases. 

In   Crandall  v.  Nevada^  6  Wall.  35,  it  ap- Review  of  prin- 
peared  that  the  State  of  Nevada  had  enacted  ^p*^  ^»- 

^  1-11  Crandall  Y, 

a  statute  that  every  person  who  passed  through  Nevada, 
its  territory  by  any  of  the  ordinary  modes  of 
public  conveyance  should  pay  to  the  State  one 
dollar  for  that  privilege.  That  is  the  way  the 
Supreme  Court  construed  the  act.  But  the 
statute  was  artfully  drawn,  as  all  such  statutes 
are,  and  it  provided  that  every  railroad,  stage, 
or  other  company  engaged  in  the  business  of 
transportation,  should  pay  to  the  State  one  dol- 
lar for  every  person  that  they  carried  through 
the  State.  It  has,  however,  long  been  decided, 
and  it  is  very  obvious,  that  such  a  tax  levied  on 
a  carrier  is  really  a  tax  on  the  passenger,  for 
the  carrier  of  course  makes  him  pay  that  much 
more  for  carrying  him  through  the  State  or  for 
his  convey^ance  whether  it  is  by  land  or  water. 
As  remarked  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  ffender-  Henderson  y. 
son  v.  The  Mayor  of  New  York,  92  U.  S.  259,  ^'"^  ^'"'' 
in  the  Passenger  Cases,  and  some  others,  a  tax 
demanded  of  a  vessel  for  landing  a  passenger, 
coming  from  a  European  shore,  in  the  harbor 
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of  New  York,  is  in  its  effect  clearly  a  tax  upon 
the  passenger,  because  the  master  of  the  vessel 
puts  that  tax  into  his  charge  before  he  takes  the 
passenger  on  his  vessel  at  the  European  port, 
wherever  it  may  be.  So  in  this  case,  it  was 
unquestionably  a  tax  upon  the  passenger  for  the 
simple  privilege  of  going  through  the  State. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  held 
that  to  be  void,  and  the  act  was  thereafter  never 
enforced. 

That  decision,  which  probably  would  not  have 
affected  but  a  few  thousand  dollars  a  year  so 
far  as  the  State  of  Nevada  was  concerned,  had 
the  effect  to  break  up  a  system  of  taxing  pas- 
sengers by  railroads  that  run  into  the  city  of 
Washington.  The  State  of  Maryland  had  for 
twenty  years  exacted  from  the  Metropolitan 
Branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company  a  tax  of  half  a  dollar  for  every  pas- 
senger carried  over  that  road,  but  the  practice 
was  stopped  by  that  decision.  The  State  of 
New  Jersey  had  taxed  all  the  passengers  which 
passed  through  its  strip  of  territory  extending 
as  a  barrier  between  the  city  of  New  York  and 
the  West  and  South,  and  that  custom  was  also 
broken  up  by  that  decision. 

In  Weltoji  V.  The  State  of  Missouri,  91 U.  S.  275, 
it  was  shown  that  that  State  had  by  legislative 
enactment  authorized  the  city  of  Saint  Louis, 
among  other  things,  to  tax  peddlers.  In  the 
exercise  of  that  power,  however,  the  city  taxed 
only  those  peddlers  who  came  within  its  borders 
to  sell  goods  from  other  States,  and  did  not  tax 
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those  who  in  that  city  sold  only  the  goods  or  lecture  ix. 
produce  of  the   State  of  Missouri     This  was  ^II^I^p*^"^ 
very  clearly  a  regulation  of  commerce  prejudi-  weiton  y.  Mis- 
cial  to  other  States  and  favorable  to  the  mer-  *^ 
chants  of  Saint  Louis,  designed  to  compel  every 
man  who  came  within  its  limits  to  sell  the  prod- 
uce of  any  other  State  to  pay  a  tax  regulated 
by  its  discretion,  because  if  it  could  levy  a  tax 
of  one  dollar  it  might  increase  it  to  one  hun- 
dred dollars.     The  Supreme  Court  held  that  to 
be  a  regulation  of  commerce  among  the  States. 
If  a  peddler  came  there  from  New  York,  Cin- 
cinnati, or  Chicago,  to  sell  goods  that  he  had 
bought  in  those  cities,  and  was  compelled  by  the 
State  of  Missouri  to  pay  a  tax  for  the  privilege, 
when  the  man  living  in  that  State  was  not  taxed 
for  selling  the  produce  or  goods  of  that  State, 
it  was  manifestly  a  regulation  of  commerce  un- 
favorable to  other  States  of  the  Federal  Union. 
It  was,  therefore,  held  to  be  void. 

The  question  of  the  taxation  of  non-resident 
peddlers  has  arisen  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
but  since  the  acts  of  Congress  govern  here,  the 
District  not  being  a  State,  and  the  authority 
under  which  a  peddler  can  be  taxed  in  this  city 
must  originate  in  Congress,  which  has  a  right  to 
regulate  its  commerce,  it  is  not  clear  how  the 
courts  can  do  much  in  regard  to  the  grievance. 

Another  case  illustrating  the  point  in  question  naHroad  Co,y. 
is  that  of  RaUroad  Co.  v.  Husm,  95  U.  S.  465.  ^"'^'^ 
There  was  a  statute   passed  by  the   State  of 
Missouri  with   regard  to  a  disease  which  was 
supposed  to  infest  Texan  cattle  coming  into  and 
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going  through  Missouri,  and  which  was  regarded 
as  infectious.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  if 
the  statute  had  been  strictly  limited  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  cattle  having  that  disease,  or  if  it  had 
provided  proper  means  for  ascertaining  what 
cattle  were  diseased,  and  when  that  was  ascer- 
tained had  directed  them  to  be  turned  back  or 
segregated  so  that  the  disease  should  not  be 
further  propagated,  it  would  not  have  been  valid. 
But  Missouri,  like  other  States  attempting  to 
operate  on  this  class  of  subjects,  declared  that 
no  cattle  from  the  State  of  Texas  should  come 
into  that  State  at  all,  until  they  had  been  kept 
long  enough  to  prevent  any  danger  of  contagion. 
The  statute  in  effect  amounted  to  an  entire  pro- 
hibition on  the  railroads  from  carrying  cattle 
from  Texas  through  the  State  of  Missouri,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  held  it 
to  be  unconstitutional. 

Perhaps  the  case  of  the  Western  Union  Tek- 
graph  Co.  v.  Texas,  105  U.  S.  460,  more  fully 
illustrates  what  is  and  what  is  not  permissible 
on  the  part  of  the  several  States,  than  any  other 
which  has  been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
That  State  attempted  to  levy  a  tax  of  one  cent 
upon  every  message  received  at  or  sent  from  any 
telegraph  office  located  within  its  limits.  With- 
out going  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case  in 
detail,  it  may  be  simply  remarked  that  the  tele- 
graph company  contested  the  validity  of  the  act 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  unconstitutional,  being 
a  regulation  of  commerce.  The  question  came 
before  the  Supreme  Court  and  they  held  that  the 
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very  terms  of  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Con-  lbcture  ix. 
stitution  imply  that  there  is  a  commerce  with  !^Il*!lfl^'^" 

^  ^  cipai  cases. 

which  Congress  has  no  right  to  interfere,  and  ^.  tr.  r^^.  Oo. 
which  the  States,  therefore,  have  the  right  to^'  ***"* 
regulate.  It  will  be  observed  that  "  commerce 
with  foreign  nations,"  and  "  among  the  several 
States,"  and  "with  the  Indian  tribes,"  leaves  a 
large  body  of  commerce,  which  has  been  defined 
as  trade,  traffic,  and  intercourse,  conducted  be- 
tween citizens  of  the  same  State,  entirely  beyond 
the  control  of  Congress.  It  has  always  been 
conceded  in  the  discussions  in  the  Supreme  Court 
that  with  this  great  body  of  commerce,  consist- 
ing of  trade  between  citizens  of  the  same  State, 
Congress  could  not  interfere,  and  that  the  Con- 
stitution did  not  affect  the  power  of  the  State 
to  regulate  and  control  it.  The  business  of  the 
company  was  the  forwarding  of  messages,  of 
which  imdoubtedly  a  large  number  were  sent 
from  some  point  or  office  of  the  company  in  the 
State  of  Texas  to  some  other  point  or  office 
within  the  same  State.  Naturally,  also,  a  very 
large  number  of  these  messages  went  from  that 
State  into  others,  as  well  as  came  from  others 
into  the  State  of  Texas.  If  the  latter  was  com- 
merce at  all,  it  was  "  commerce  among  the  several 
States ; "  for  another  definition  which  has  been 
given  of  the  matter  shows  that  the  nations. 
States,  and  tribes  designated  in  this  clause  of 
the  Constitution  do  not  mean  those  bodies  in  the 
aggregate.  For  example  :  the  State  of  Tennessee 
has  no  commerce  with  the  State  of  Kentucky 
lying  adjacent  to  it ;  the  United  States  as  a  body 
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\V.  U,  Tel.  Co. 
Y.  Texas, 


has  no  commerce  with  England.  It  simply  means 
commerce,  traffic,  and  intercourse  between  the 
citizens  or  subjects  of  those  nations,  States,  or 
tribes;  so  that  when  a  man  in  Liverpool  sells 
an  article  to  a  man  in  New  York  that  is  com-^ 
merce  with  a  foreign  state.  The  same  is  true 
as  to  citizens  of  different  States  of  the  Union,  or 
as  to  an  American  citizen  and  a  member  of  an 
Indian  tribe.  It  follows  from  these  observations 
that,  as  regards  the  tax  of  one  cent  levied  upon 
the  telegraph  company  for  every  message  re- 
ceived or  delivered  in  the  State  of  Texas,  some 
portion  of  it  might  be  valid,  because  levied  upon 
messages  transmitted  wholly  within  the  limits 
of  the  State,  belonging  to  what  may  be  called 
State  commerce  or  internal  commerce,  which  is 
not  affected  by  the  clause  under  consideration. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  large  portion  of  the  tax 
would  be  levied  upon  messages  coming  from  or 
going  into  other  States,  which  would  be,  if  com- 
merce at  all,  "  commerce  among  the  several 
States/'  I  will  quote  the  language  of  the  Chief 
Justice  in  the  opinion  in  this  case,  confirmatory 
of  what  has  been  before  stated,  that  railroad  and 
steamboat  transportation  is  as  much  commerce 
as  that  which  takes  place  in  sailing  vessels,  the 
only  known  method  of  water  carriage  at  the 
time  the  Constitution  was  adopted. 

''  In  Peiisacola  Telegraph  Co.  v.  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co.,  96  U.  S.  1,  this  court  held  that 
the  telegraph  was  an  instrument  of  commerce 
and  that  telegraph  companies  were  subject  to 
the  regulating  power  of  Congress  in  respect  to 
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their  foreign  and  interstate  business.  A  tele-  lecturb  ix. 
graph  company  occupies  the  same  relation  to  fj!]|i*^|j^'*'*°" 
commerce,  as  a  carrier  of  messages,  that  a  rail- 
road company  does  as  a  carrier  of  goods.  Both 
companies  are  instruments  of  commerce,  and 
their  business  is  commerce  itself."  Telegraph 
Co.  V.  Texas,  105  U.  S.  460,  464. 

The  opinion  then  goes  on  to  decide  that  so 
much  of  the  law  levying  that  tax  as  concerned 
messages  coming  into  the  State  of  Texas  or 
going  out  of  it  to  other  States  was  void,  and 
that  if  the  State  wanted  to  tax  messages  sent 
by  private  parties,  and  not  by  agents  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  from  one  place  to 
another  exclusively  within  its  own  jurisdiction, 
it  could  do  so,  but  that  it  could  not  under  the 
law  in  question  tax  messages  between  different 
States. 

Only  a  few  words  need  be  said  in  regard  to  com-  commerce  with 
merce  with  the  Indian  tribes.  Of  course  they '*^  ^*^**° '^^*** 
were  relatively  much  more  powerful,  and  they 
themselves  more  numerous,  at  the  time  the  Con- 
stitution was  adopted  than  now,  and  commerce 
and  personal  intercourse  with  them  was  a  matter 
of  much  more  importance.  They  are  still,  how- 
ever, a  great  expense  to  the  Government,  and 
occupy  even  at  this  day,  as  they  have  always 
done,  a  great  deal  of  public  attention,  an  impor- 
tant  place  in  the  legislation  of  Congress  and  in 
the  action  of  the  departments.  Very  early  after 
the  formation  of  the  Constitution  Congress  took 
up  the  subject  of  intercourse  with  the  Indian 
tribes  and  passed  laws,  supposed  to  be  judicious. 
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restraining  them,  forbidding  white  people  to 
settle  among  them,  and  made  a  special  effort 
to  prevent  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  and  to 
exclude  them  from  their  reservations.  Congress 
had  the  power  under  that  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution to  prohibit  or  license  trade,  to  prohibit  or 
license  personal  intercourse,  and  it  passed  laws 
upon  that  subject.  This  power  of  Congress  to 
regulate  commerce  with  these  tribes,  as  ihe 
Supreme  Court  has  said  in  several  instances,  is 
one  which  may  be  exercised  with  regard  to  the 
tribes  in  their  localities,  in  the  territories  or 
within  organized  States,  and  also  with  regard  to 
a  member  of  a  tribe  who  abides  by  the  tribal 
relation.  It  has  no  restriction  to  locality,  bat 
wherever  a  tribe  is  found,  however  large  or 
small,  wherever  there  is  an  Indian  who  belongs 
to  a  tribe,  this  power  of  Congress  attaches, 
whether  it  be  in  a  State  of  the  Union  or  upon 
the  plains  of  the  territories  of  the  West.  A 
short  extract  from  the  case  of  United  States  v. 
Hollidayy  3  Wall.  407,  417,  will  perhaps  give 
you  a  clearer  view  of  the  relation  which  Con- 
gress sustains  to  the  Indian  tribes  than  any 
statement  which  I  might  make.  The  court  was 
considering  an  act  forbidding  the  sale  of  liquor 
to  Indians  in  charge  of  an  agent  appointed  by 
the  Government.  The  offence  complained  of  in 
that  case  took  place  within  the  organized  State 
of  Minnesota,  without  the  limits  of  the  reser- 
vation on  which  the  Indian  tribe  lived.  The 
objection  was  raised  that  the  power  of  Congress 
did  not  extend  there,  but  that  the  Indian  was 
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within  the  territory  of  a  State  which  had  the  lkctum  ix. 

Commerce  wit 
the  Indian  tribes. 


right  to  regulate  its  sale.     The  court  said :  —      Commerce  with 


^'  If  the  act  under  consideration  is  a  regulation 
of  commerce,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  does  it  regu- 
late that  kind  of  cominerce  which  is  placed 
within  the  control  of  Congress  by  the  Consti- 
tution. The  words  of  that  instrument  are: 
^Congress  shall  have  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the 
several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes.' 
Commerce  with  foreign  nations,  without  doubt, 
means  commerce  between  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  citizens  or  subjects  of  foreign  govern- 
ments, as  individuals.  And  so  commerce  with 
the  Indian  tribes  means  commerce  with  the 
individuals  composing  those  tribes.  The  act 
before  us  describes  this  precise  kind  of  traffic  or 
commerce,  and  therefore  comes  within  the  terms 
of  the  constitutional  provision.  Is  there  any- 
thing in  the  fact  that  this  power  is  to  be  exer- 
cised within  the  limits  of  a  State,  which  renders 
the  act  regulating  it  unconstitutional  ?  In  the 
same  opinion  to  which  we  have  just  before  re- 
ferred, \_Gibbons  v.  OgdeUj']  Judge  Marshall,  in 
speaking  of  the  power  to  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  states,  says :  ^  The  power  does  not 
stop  at  the  jurisdictional  limits  of  the  several 
states.  It  would  be  a  very  useless  power  if  it 
could  not  pass  those  lines.'  af  Congress  has 
power  to  regulate  it,  that  power  must  be  exer- 
cised wherever  the  subject  exists.'  It  follows 
from  these  propositions,  which  seem  to  be  in- 
controvertible, that  if  commerce,  or  traffic,  or 
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ltctubb  IX.      intercourse,  is  carried  on  with  an  Indun  tribe, 

or  with  a  member  of  such  tribe,  it  is  subject  to 
be  regulated  by  Congress,  although  within  the 
limits  of  a  State.  The  locality  of  the  traffic  can 
have  nothing  to  do  wil^  the  power.  The  right 
to  exercise  it  in  reference  to  any  Indian  tribe, 
or  any  person  who  is  a  member  of  such  tribe,  is 
absolute,  without  reference  to  the  locality  of  the 
traffic,  or  the  locality  of  the  tribe,  or  of  the  mem- 
ber of  the  tribe  with  whom  it  is  carried  on.  It 
is  not,  however,  intended  by  these  remarks  to 
imply  that  this  clause  of  Uie  Constitutian  au- 
thorizes Congress  to  regulate  any  other  com- 
merce, originated  and  ended  within  the  limits 
of  a  single  State,  than  commerce  with  the  Indian 
tribes." 

In  that  case  one  of  the  Indians  concerned  be- 
longed in  the  State  of  Michigan,  was  authorized 
to  vote  in  that  State  by  its  laws,  and  had  so 
voted  at  county  and  town  elections.  He  also 
owned  property  there,  and,  therefore,  it  was 
argued  that  he  could  not  be  the  subject  of  any 
regulation  of  commerce  with  the  Indian  tribes. 
The  answer  to  this  proposition  is,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  opinion,  that  "  neither  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  State,  nor  any  act  of  its  legislature, 
however  formal  or  solemn,  whatever  rights  it 
may  have  conferred  on  those  Indians  or  with- 
held from  them,  could  withdraw  them  from  the 
influence  of  an  act  of  Congress  which  that  body 
has  the  constitutional  right  to  pass  concerning 
them.  Any  other  doctrine  would  make  the 
legislation  of  the  State  the  supreme  law  of  the 
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land  instead  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  lecture 
States."  fuTr' 

the  Indian 

It  is,  however,  proper  to  say  that  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  this  Indian  still  so  far  retained  his 
tribal  relation  that  he  drew  his  share  of  the  an- 
nuities belonging  to  the  tribe,  and  that  he  was 
among  the  number  of  those  that  an  Indian  agent 
was  appointed  to  look  after  as  members  of  that 
tribe.  The  court  held  in  that  case,  following  a 
long  course  of  previous  decisions,  that  in  a  mat- 
ter which  constituted  a  kind  of  political  relation 
between  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  some  other  nation  or  tribe,  the  court  would 
follow  the  action  of  what  may  be  termed  .the 
political  branch  of  the  Government,  that  is,  the 
Executive,  the  Congress,  and  the  Departments. 
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Lecture  IX.  It  is  apparent  that  this  lecture  was  written 

Cases  decided       somc  vcars  sincc.     It  contains  no  reference  to  a 

sioce  this  lecture      . 

was  written.        single  case  decided  since  107  U.  S.  (October  Term, 

1882),  although  far  more  cases  involving  a  con- 
sideration of  this  clause  of  the  Constitution  have 
been  decided  since  then,  than  during  any  period 
of  the  same  number  of  years  since  the  court  was 
organized.  The  footnote  below  gives  a  list  of 
the  more  important  of  these  cases.^ 

1  Miller  v.  New  York,  109  U.  &  886 ;  Bforan  v.  New  Orieans, 
112  U.  S.  60 ;  Foiter  v.  Kansas,  112  U.  S.  201 ;  Head  Mone^  Cases, 
112  U.  S.  680;  Cardwell  y.  American  Bridge  Company,  113  U.  S. 
205;  Cooper  Manttfacturing  Co.  v.  Ferguson,  113  U.  S.  727; 
Gloucester  Ferry  Comjmny  v.  Pennsylvania,  114  U.  S.  196;  Brown 
V.  Houston,  114  U.  S.  022  ;  Fisk  v.  Jefferson  Police  Jury,  116  U.  S. 
131 ;  Stone  v.  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  116  U.  S.  347;  Stone  v. 
New  Orleans  &  Northeastern  Railroad,  116  U.  S.  362;  Walling 
V.  Michigan,  116  U.  S.  446  ;  Coe  v.  Errol,  116  U.  S.  617  ;  PickaTd 
V.  Pullman  Southern  Car  Co.,  117  U.  S.  34  ;  Tennessee  v.  Pullman 
Southern  Car  Co.,  117  V.  S.  61  ;  Spraigue  v.  Thompson,  118  U.  S. 
00;  M organ'' s  Steamship  Co.  v.  Louisiana,  118  U.  S.  466;  Wabash 
d'c.  Railimy  Co.  v.  niinois,  118  U.  S.  667  ;  Robbins  v.  Shelby 
County  Taxing  District,  120  U.  S.  489;  Corson  v.  Maryland,  120 
U.  S.  502 ;  Fargo  v.  Michigan,  121  U.  S.  230 ;  Philadelphia  <fc 
Southern  Steamship  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania,  122  U.  S.  326;  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co.  v.  Pendleton,  122  U.  S.  347  ;  Mugler  v.  Kan- 
sas, 123  U.  S.  623  ;  Smith  v.  Alabama,  124  U.  S.  466  ;  Willameite 
Iron  Bridge  Co.  v.  Hatch,  125  U.  S.  1 ;  Bowman  v.  Chicago  A 
Northwestern  Railway  Co.,  125  U.  S.  465 ;  California  v.  Central 
Pacijic  Railroad  Co.,  127  U.  S.  1  ;  Ratterman  v.  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co.,  127  U.  S.  411  ;  Leloup  v.  Port  of  Mobile,  127  U.  S. 
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A  selection  from  some  of  the  points  in  the  lbctubb  ix. 
headnotes  of  a  few  of  these  cases  will  show  their  ri^thu^taore 

importance.  was  written. 

1.    Generally. 

As  to  those  subjects  of  commerce  which  are  GeneraUy. 
local  or  limited  in  their  nature  or  sphere  of 
operation,  the  State  may  prescribe  regulations 
imtil  Congress  assumes  control  of  them.  As 
to  those  national  in  character,  and  requiring 
uniformity  of  regulation,  the  power  of  Congress 
is  exclusive ;  and  until  Congress  acts,  such  com- 
merce is  entitled  to  be  free  from  State  exactions.^ 

The  clause  in  the  Constitution  which  confers 
upon  Congress  the  power  to  regulate  commerce 
among  the  several  States  leaves  to  the  States, 
in  the  absence  of  congressional  legislation,  the 
jJower  to  regulate  matters  of  local  interest, 
which  affect  interstate  commerce  only  inciden- 
tally ;  but  the  power  of  Congress  over  interstate 
commerce  is  exclusive  wherever  the  matter  is 
national  in  character,  or  admits  of  a  uniform 
system  or  plan  of  regulation.  So  long  as  Con- 
gress passes  no  law  to  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce of  the  nature  and  character  which  makes 
its   jurisdiction   exclusive,   its   refraining   from 


640  ;  Kidd  v.  Pearson^  128  U.  S.  1 ;  Aaher  v.  Texas,  128  U.  S.  129 ; 
StouUnhurgh  v.  Henrick,  129  U.  S.  141 ;  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Co,  V.  Alabama,  132  U.  S.  472  ;  Louisville,  New  Chileans  Ac,  Rail- 
way Co.  V.  Mississippi,  133  U.  S.  587 ;  Leisy  v.  Hardin,  136  U.  S. 
100;  McCall  v.  California,  136  U.  S.  104;  Norfolk  &  Western 
Railroad  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania,  136  U.  S.  114 ;  Minnesota  v.  Barber, 
136  U.  S.  313  ;  Crowley  v.  Christensen,  137  U.  S.  86 ;  Brimmer  v. 
Rebman,  138  U.  S.  78. 

*  Gloucester  Ferry  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania,  114  U.  S.  196. 
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lbcturb  IX.      action  indicates  its  will  that  commerce  shall  be 
Generally.  ^^^  ^^^  mitrammelled.^ 

The  transportation  of  persons  and  property 
between  States  is  commerce  of  a  national  char- 
acter, requiring  uniformity  of  regulation.* 

The  prohibition  of  the  Constitution  against 
State  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts 
applies  to  implied  contracts  as  well  as  to  express 
contracts.* 

Interstate  commerce  by  corporations  is  enti- 
tled to  the  same  protection  against  State  exac- 
tions which  is  given  to  such  commerce  when 
carried  on  by  individuals.* 

A  State  act  which  imposes  limitations  upon 
the  power  of  a  corporation,  created  under  the 
laws  of  another  State,  to  make  contracts  within 
the  State  for  carrying  on  commerce  between  the 
States,  violates  that  clause  of  the  Constitution 
which  confers  upon  Congress  the  exclusive  right 
to  regulate  that  commerce.* 

The  power  to  regulate  commerce,  interstate 
and  foreign,  vested  in  Congress,  is  the  power 
to  prescribe  the  rules  by  which  it  shall  be 
governed,  that  is,  the  conditions  on  which  it 
shall  be  conducted ;  to  determine  when  it  shall 
be  free,  and  when  subject  to  duties  or  other 
exactions.^ 

When  goods,  the   product  of  a  State,  have 

1  Broicn  V.  Houston,  114  U.  S.  022. 

^  GloucesOT  Ferry  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania,,  114  U.  S.  196. 

»  Fink  V.  Jeff'rson  Police  Jury,  110  U.  S.  131. 

*  Gloucester  Ferry  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania,  114  U.  S.  100. 

*  Cooper  Manufacturing  Co.  v.  Ferguson,  113  U.  S.  727. 

*  Gloucester  Ferry  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania,  114  U.  S.  196. 
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begun  to  be  transported  from  that  State,  to  lecture  ix. 
another  State,  and  not  till  then,  they  become  ^°®"^^y- 
the  subjects  of  interstate  commerce,  and,  as 
such,  are  subject  to  national  regulation,  and 
cease  to  be  taxable  by  the  State  of  their  origin. 
Goods  on  their  way  through  a  State,  from  a 
place  outside  thereof  to  another  place  outside 
thereof,  are  in  course  of  interstate  or  foreign 
transportation,  and  are  subjects  of  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  and  are  not  taxable  by  the 
State  through  which  they  &re  passing,  even 
though  detained  within  that  State  by  low 
water,  or  other  temporary  causes.^ 

Interstate  commerce  cannot  be  taxed  at  all 
by  a  State,  even  though  the  same  amount  of  tax 
should  be  laid  on  domestic  commerce,  or  that 
which  is  carried  on  solely  within  the  State  .^ 

The  question  whether,  when  Congress  fails  to 
provide  a  regulation  by  law  as  to  any  particular 
subject  of  commerce  among  the  States,  it  is  con- 
clusive of  its  intention  that  that  subject  shall 
be  free  from  positive  regulation,  or  that,  until 
Congress  intervenes,  it  shall  be  left  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  States,  is  one  to  be  determined  from 
the  circumstances  of  each  case  as  it  arises.' 

A  burden  imposed  upon  interstate  commerce 
is  not  to  be  sustained  simply  because  the  statute 
imposing  it  applies  alike  to  the  people  of  all  the 
States,  including  the  people  of  the  State  enact- 
ing it.* 

1  Co€  V.  Erroh  116  U.  S.  617. 

9  Rohhins  v.  Shelby  County  Taxing  District,  120  U.  S.  489. 

•  Bofcman  v.  Chicago  &  Northwestern  JRaihcay  Co.,  126  U.  S.  466. 

<  MnnesoUi  v.  Barber,  136  U.  S.  313. 
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2.    Bridges  over  Navigable  Streams. 

A  bridge  erected  over  the  East  River  in  New 
York,  in  accordance  with  authority  derived  from 
Congress  and  from  the  legislature  of  New  York, 
is  a  lawful  structure,  which  cannot  be  abated  as 
a  public  nuisance.^ 

In  the  absence  of  legislation  by  Congress,  a 
State  may  authorize  a  navigable  stream  within 
its  limits  to  be  obstructed  by  a  bridge  or  high- 
way ; '  but  Congt^ss  has  plenary  powers  respect-  ■ 
ing  such  streams  and  is  not  concluded,  by 
anything  that  may  have  been  done  under  State 
authority,  from  assuming  entire  control,  abntr 
ing  any  erections  that  may  have  been  made,  and 
preventing  any  other  from  being  made  except 
in  conformity  with  such  regulations  as  it  may 
impose.'  ^^J 

3.   Steamships.  ^^M 

A  tax  upon  the  gross  receipts  of  a  Bteamalup 
comjjany  incorjrorated  under  its  laws,  which  are 
derived  from  the  transportation  of  persons  and 
property  by  sea,  between  different  States  and  to 
and  from  foreign  countries,  ia  a  regulation  of 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  in  conflict  with 
the  exclusive  power  of  Congress  under  the  Con- 
Btitution.* 


>  Uiller  ■>.  JVfle  York,  109  U.  8.  886. 
■  CardiBftl  V.  Ameriean  Bridge  Company,  113  U.  S,  206. 
*  WUlamttU  Iron  Bridgt  Co.  v.  SauA,  126  D.  8. 1. 
«  Phaaddphia  iC  Southtrn  Sltawuk^  Co.  t.  ftniuylniMfii,  l^ 
U.  8.320. 
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4.   Railroads. 

A  privilege  tax  of  fifty  dollars  per  annum  on  lectubb  ix. 
every  sleeping  car  or  coach  used  or  run  over  a  ^^•^^^^^ 
railroad  in  Tennessee,  and  not  owned  or  run  by 
the  railroad  on  which  it  was  run  or  used,  was 
held  to  be  void  so  far  as  it  applied  to  the  inter- 
state transportation  of  passengers  carried  over 
railroads  in  Tennessee  into  or  out  of  or  across 
that  State,  in  sleeping  cars  owned  by  a  corpora- 
tion of  Kentucky,  and  leased  by  it  to  Tennessee 
corporations,  the  latter  receiving  the  transit  fare, 
and  the  former  the  compensation  for  the  sleep- 
ing accommodations.^ 

A  State  statute  requiring  locomotive  engineers 
on  railroad  trains  to  obtain  licenses  from  the 
State  before  being  permitted  to  run  trams  within 
the  State  is  not  a  regulation  of  commerce  when 
applied  to  engineers  on  through  trains  coming 
into  the  State  from  another  State,  or  going  from 
it  to  another  State.* 

A  State  statute  which  levies  a  tax  upon  the 
gross  receipts  of  railroads  for  the  carriage  of 
goods  and  passengers  into,  out  of,  or  through 
the  State,  is  a  tax  upon  commerce  among  the 
States,  and  therefore  void.  The  States  cannot 
be  permitted,  under  the  guise  of  a  tax  upon 
business  within  their  borders,  to  impose  a  bur- 
den upon  commerce  within  the  States,  when  the 
business  so  taxed  is  itself  interstate  commerce.' 


»  Pkkard  v.  Pullman  Southern  Car  Co.,  117  U.  S.  84. 
«  Smith  V.  Alabama,  124  U.  S.  466. 
•  Fargo  v.  Michigan,  121  U.  S.  230. 
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Qauaottne. 


Congress  has  authorily,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several 
States,  to  construct  or  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  raiboads  across  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States ;  and  the  franchises 
thus  conferred  cannot^  without  its  permisson, 
be  taxed  by  the  States.^ 

6.   Quarantine. 

States  may  enact  quarantine  laws  which 
amount  to  regulations  of  commerce^  though  not 
intended  to  be  so,  and  maintain  them  until  Coor 
gress  acts  in  the  maiter  by  covering  the  same 
ground,  or  by  forbidding  State  legislation.' 

6.   2hx  OH  Cofn$fi£fce. 

TaxonooiiuiMioe.     A  municipal  ordinance  of  the  city  of  New  Q^ 

leans  to  establish  the  rate  of  license  for  profes- 
sions, callings,  and  other  business,  which  assesses 
and  directs  to  be  collected  a  tax  from  persons 
owning  and  running  towboats  to  and  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  city  of  New  Orleans  is 
a  regulation  of  commerce  among  the  States,  and 
is  an  infringement  of  the  provisions  of  Article 
1,  section  8,  paragraph  3,  of  the  Constitution.* 

The  act  of  Congress  of  August  3,  1882,  "  to 
regulate  immigration,"  which  imposed  upon  the 
owners  of  steam  or  sailing  vessels  bringing  pas- 
sengers from  a  foreign  port  into  a  port  of  the 
United  States,  a  duty  of  fifty  cents  for  every 

1  California  v.  CetUral  Paci/ic  Railroad  Co,^  127  U.  8. 1. 

*  Morgan's  Steamship  Co.  v.  LouisianOt  IIS  U.  8.  466. 

*  Moran  v.  New  Orleans,  112  U.  S.  69. 


/ 
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such  passenger,  not  a  citizen  of  this  country,  was  lectuke  ix. 
a  valid  exercise  of  the  power  to  regulate  com-  ^"  ^°  *^""™® 
merce  with  foreign  nations.* 

The  business  of  receiving  and  landing  of  pas- 
sengers and  freight  is  incident  to  their  trans- 
portation, and  a  tax  upon  such  receiving  and 
landing  is  a  tax  upon  transportation  and  upon 
commerce,  mterstate  or  foreign,  mvolved  in  such 
transportation.^  i 

7.    Telegraphs. 

A  State  statute  intended  to  regulate,  or  to  Telegraphs, 
tax,  or  to  impose  a  restriction  upon  the  trans- 
mission of  persons,  or  property,  or  telegraphic 
messages,  from  one  State  to  another,  is  not 
within  that  class  of  legislation  which  a  State 
may  enact,  in  the  absence  of  legislation  by  Con- 
gress; and  such  statutes  are  void,  even  as  to 
the  part  of  such  transmission  within  the  State.' 
The  judgment  in  this  case  was  announced  on 
the  25th  of  October,  1886,  Mr.  Justice  Miller 
delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  it  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  passage  of  the  "act  to  regulate 
commerce,"  commonly  known  as  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.^ 

The  reserved  police  power  of  a  State  imder 
the  Constitution,   although  difficult  to  define. 


»  Head  Money  Cases,  112  U.  S.  680. 

•  Gloucester  Ferry  Company  v.  Pennsylvania^  114  U.  S.  196. 

•  Wabash,  St.  Louis  &c.  Hailway  v.  Illinois,  118  U.  S.  667. 

«  24  Stat.  370,  c.  104 ;  amended  March  2,  1889,  26  Stat  866, 
C.882. 


\ 
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dow  not  extend  to  the  regulation  of  the  deliv- 
ery at  points  without  the  State  of  telegraphic 
meteages  received  within  the  State ;  but  the 
State  may,  within  the  reservation  that  it  does 
Dot  enfiroach  upon  the  free  exercise  of  the  jkjw- 
en  vested  in  Congress,  make  all  necessary  pro- 
Tisioiu  in  lespeet  of  the  boildmgs^  pohi,  iiid 
wires  at  the  tdjegnph  omipMiiei  vMim  it* 
jurisdiction,  which  the  comfort  tiid  oonrcakaM 
of  the  community  may  Teqnire.* 

A  nngle  t^x  aMemed  sndec  the  Iftwi  of  % 
State  upcHi  receipta  of  a  telegraph  company, 
which  were  partly  derived  from  interstate  com- 
merce and  partly  from  commerce  within  the 
State,  and  which  were  capable  of  separation,  but 
were  retnmed  and  aaeeaaed  in  gross  and  without 
aeparation  or  apportionment,  is  invalid  in  propo^ 
tion  to  the  extent  that  such  receipts  were  derived 
from  interstate  commttoe,  tet  is  otherwieevalid' 

8.   i^rituous  Liquors. 

A  State  law  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  not  repugnant  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.* 

A  State  cannot,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
its  people  against  the  evils  of  intemperance, 
enact  laws  which  regulate  commerce  between  its 
people  and  those  of  other  States  of  the  Union, 

1  Wettern  Union  Ttlrgrapii  Co.  t.  PenHmoH,  12S  U.  8.  847. 

■  flottcrmait  v.  WtOrm  Vnion  Ta.  Co.,  1S7  U.  8.  411.  Bee  kko 
Lelnup  V.  Port  of  MobUe.  137  U.  a  OM ;  Wtmerm  Unton  TA.  Co. 
T.  .Alabama,  132  U.  8. 473. 

•  FoUtr  V.  Kaiuat,  113  V.  8. 901. 
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unless  the  consent  of  Congress,  express  or  im-  lrctu&b  ix. 
plied,  is  first  obtained.^  ,^^*'*'"**"* 

The  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  by  retail  and  in 
small  quantities  may  be  regulated  or  prohibited 
by  State  legislation,  without  violating  the  Con- 
stitution or  laws  of  the  United  States.* 

9.   Discriminating  License  Taxes. 

The  act  of  the  legislature  of  Tennessee  pro-  Diacriminating 
viding  that ''  all  drummers  and  all  persons  not  "^*^  ^^^' 
having  a  regular  licensed  house  of  business  in 
the  taxing  district  of  Shelby  County,  offering 
for  sale  or  selling  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise 
therein,  by  sample,  shall  be  required  to  pay  to 
the  county  trustee  the  sum  of  $10  per  week,  or 
$25  per  month  for  such  privilege,"  applies  to 
persons  soliciting  the  sale  of  goods  on  behalf  of 
individuals  or  firms  doing  business  in  another 
State ;  and,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  them,  it  is  a 
regulation  of  commerce  among  the  States,  and 
violates  the  provision  of  the  Constitution,  which 
grants  to  Congress  the  power  to  make  such 
regulations.* 

10.   Discriminating  Taxes. 

A  tax  imposed  by  a  State  statute  upon  an  oc-  Discriminating 
cupation  which  necessarily  discriminates  against  *^®** 

*  JBmeman  v.  Chicago  &  Xorthweatem  Bailwatf  Co.<,  125  U.  S. 
465.  See  MugJer  v.  Kansits,  123  U.  S.  023  ;  Kidd  v.  Pearson,  128 
U.  S.  1 ;  Leisy  v.  Hardin,  135  U.  S.  100 ;  Crowley  v.  Christensen, 
137  U.  S.  86. 

«  Crowley  v.  Christensen,  137  U.  S.  86. 

»  Bobbins  v.  Shelby  County  Taxing  District,  120  U.  S.  489.  See 
also  Corson  v.  Maryland,  120  U.  S.  602 ;  Asher  v.  Texas,  128  U.  S. 
12ft;  StontenburghY.  Ilennick,  129 U.S.  141 ;  McCallY.  California, 
136  U.  8.  104. 
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thti  incrodnctioQ  and  sale  of  the  products  of 
■loothiir  Sctte.  or  against  the  citizens  of  another 
ci  repagnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the 


11.  Food  Inspection. 

A  law  pcoTiding  for  the  inspection  of  animals, 
wtit^ie  meats  are  designed  for  human  food,  can- 
noc  be  regarded  as  a  rightful  exercise  of  the 
poike  power  of  the  State,  if  the  inspection  pre- 
seiibed  b  of  such  a  diaracter,  or  is  burdened 
with  sack  conditions^  as  will  prevent  the  intro- 
diietioii  into  the  State  of  sound  meats,  the  prod- 
uct of  animab  slaughtered  in  other  States.^ 

The  Virginia  statute  of  February  18,  1890, 
BLikes  it  unlawful  to  offer  for  sale,  within  the 
limits  of  that  State,  any  beef,  veal,  or  mutton 
from  ^iwimala  slaughtered  one  hundred  miles  or 
more  from  the  place  at  which  it  is  offered  for 
sale*  unless  it  has  been  previously  inspected  and 
.approved  by  local  inspectors  appointed  under 
:h.i:  act.  It  fixes  the  inspector's  compensation 
a:  one  cent  a  pound,  to  be  paid  by  the  owner  of 
the  meats.  It  does  not  require  the  inspection 
of  fr^sh  meats  from  animals  slauorhtered  within 
one  hundred  miles  from  the  place  in  Virginia 
at  which  such  meats  are  offered  for  sale.  The 
act  was  held  to  be  void,  as  being  in  restraint  of 
ov^mmerce  among  the  States,  and  as  imposing  a 
discriminating  tax.' 

I  WalUng  v.  AfiV*iV7<i»,  116  U.  S.  446. 
«  MiRHe»Ma  t.  Barh^r,  136  U.  S.  313. 
»  Brimmer  v.  Rebman,  138  U.  S.  78. 


X. 


THE  RIGHT  OF  TRIAL  BY  JURY.* 


-»o>0{o«- 


Article  I,  Section  9,  Pabagraph  2.    The  Privi-  Lbctubk  X. 
lege  of  the  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  shall  not  be  sus- 
pended, unless  when  in  Cases  of  Rebellion  or  Invasion 
the  public  Safety  may  require  it. 

Article  III,  Section  2,  Paragraph  1.  The  judi- 
cial Power  «hall  extend  to  aU  Cases,  in.  .  .  Equity, 
arising  under  this  Constitution,  the  Laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  Treaties  made^  or  which  shall  be 
made,  under  their  Authority. 

Article  III,  SacnoN  2,  Paragraph  3.  The  trial 
of  all  Crimes,  except  in  Cases  of  Impeachment,  shall 
be  by  Jury ;  and  such  Trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State 
where  the  siud  Crimes  shall  have  been  committed ;  but 
when  not  committed  within  any  State,  the  IVial  shall 
be  at  such  Place  or  Places  as  the  Congress  may  by 
Law  have  directed. 

Article  V  of  the  Amendments.  No  person  shall 
be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital,  or  otherwise  infamous 
crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a 
Grand  Jury,  except  In  cases  arising  in  the  land  or 
naval  forces,  or  in  the  Militia,  when  in  actual  service 
in  time  of  War  or  public  danger ;  nor  shall  any  per- 
son be  subject  for  the  same  offence  to  be  twice  put  in 
jeopardy  of  life  or  limb;  nor  shall  be  compelled  in 
any  Criminal  Case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself, 
nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without 
due  process  of  law;  nor  shall  private  property  be 
taken  for  public  use,  without  just  compensation. 

Article  VI  of  the  Amendments.  In  all  criminal 
prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a 


1  Cest  done  le  jury  civil  qui  a  r6ellement  Sauv6  les  libert^s  de 
PAngleterre.    De  Tocqueville. 
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ipecdj  and  public  trial,  bj  an  impartial  jury  of  the 
Scafie  and  dirtrict  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been 
committed,  wlikh  district  shall  have  been  preTiooalj 
ascertained  bj  law,  and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature 
of  the  aecoaation ;  to  be  confronted  with 
against  him;  to  haTe  oompolsocy 
pcoeeas  lor  obtaining  Witnesses  in  his  fiiToar,  and  to 
hate  die  AsBittaace  of  Counsel  for  his  defence. 

AaxKi^  VU  or  thb  AuimMSSTS.    In  soits  at 
law,  where  the  Tahie  in  controversy  shaQ 
twenty  doDars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shaQ 
■d  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall  be 
re-examined  in  any  Court  of  the  United 
aroiMding  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 


^No  one  finniliar  with  the  common  law  of 
Engfauid  can  read  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Scate  without  obeerving  the  great  desire  of  the 
ConTmtioii  which  framed  that  instrument  to 
Bake  it  eonfonn  as  far  as  possible  with  that 
bw.  One  would  suppose  that  the  leaders  of  a 
RT^TlntioiiaiT  movement  of  eight  years'  duration 
<)r  Bote,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  emancipate 
the  newhr  fcHined  States  from  the  dominion  of 
Great  Rritain,  would  have  come  out  of  that 
<cn.ia:gie  with  resentments  arising  from  a  sense 
of  injury  at  the  hands  of  that  government  which 
would  have  created  a  prejudice  against  its  laws 
and  their  system  of  administration.  On  the 
ivntnirv,  it  seems  ob\'ious  from  the  instrument 
which  they  produced  as  the  fundamental  and 
onrwiio  law  of  a  new  government  for  a  new 
i\Hintrv,  that  their  attachment  for  the  old  laws 
and  even  for  the  old  general  form  of  political 
^>vemment  remained  almost  unaffected. 


I  This  is  Lecture  VIII  delivered  before  the  classes  of  the  Uni- 
tvKitv  Law  School. 
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To  look  at  the  general  outlines  organizing  the  lectubb  x. 
new  government  into  its  various  branches,  there  ^oi^^^J^^^ 
is  but  little  departure  from  that  of  the  English  EagUah  law. 
government.  The  President,  the  Senate,  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  correspond  in  es- 
sential features  with  the  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons of  Great  Britain.  And  although  there 
was  a  necessity  arising  from  the  bringmg  to- 
gether of  thirteen  different  States  into  one 
general  government,  with  a  recognition  of  many 
of  the  most  important  powers  of  government 
left  in  the  States  themselves,  to  vary  in  some 
respects  the  powers  which  were  confided  to  the 
President,  the  Senate,  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  those  which  had  by  immemorial 
usage  come  to  be  the  powers  of  the  King,  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  House  of  Commons  of 
Great  Britain,  yet  the  analogy  is  very  close.  It 
has  often  been  said  that  Mr.  Hamilton,  who 
perhaps  of  all  other  men  in  the  Convention  which 
framed  this  Constitution  most  strongly  impressed 
his  views  upon  that  instrument,  desired  a  still 
closer  conformity  to  the  British  model  in  the 
matter  of  stronger  powers  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  especially  in  the  Senate  and  Execu- 
tive. 

The  first  great  nation  of  the  earth  which  sue-  unauccessfoi 
ceeded  us  in  the  process  of  revolution  and  form-  ^^^^^^h  attempts 

^  1     *'  framing  con- 

ing  a   new   government,  namely,  the   French,  stuutions. 

acted  in  a  very  different  manner.  They  abolished 
at  one  blow  the  existence  of  the  King,  or  of  any 
recognized  power  which  represented  the  func- 
tions of  the  Crown.     They  reposed  all  the  power 
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LmcrnrnM  X. 
Unsnoeettfnl 
Freneh  Attempts 
ftt  framing  ooo- 
ititations. 


English  featnret 
retained  in  the 
Ck>Q8titation. 


DistiDctioQ  be- 
tween law  and 
equity. 


of  the  government  in  a  single  body  elected 
directly  by  the  people.  They  also  abolished 
during  the  course  of  their  revolutionary  pro- 
ceedings their  entire  body  of  civil  law,  and  sub- 
stituted therefor  a  new  code  called  the  *^  Code 
Napoleon/*  which  has  been  supposed  by  many 
jurists  to  be  the  ablest  code  of  laws  ever  formed 
for  the  government  of  a  people.  The  instability 
of  the  government  which  resulted  from  this 
action  of  the  French  people  and  of  all  govern- 
ments formed  by  that  nation  since  the  revolu- 
tion of  1793,  may  well  be  used  as  an  argument 
against  such  violent  and  sudden  changes.  Cer^ 
tainly  if  any  deduction  on  that  subject  is  to  be 
made  from  the  success  and  stability  given  to  a 
new  government  by  its  adherence  to  the  best 
maxims  of  the  old  one  out  of  which  it  was 
formed,  the  history  of  the  United  States  pre- 
sents that  argument  in  its  best  form. 

Not  only  did  the  framers  of  the  new  Consti- 
tution follow  as  well  as  they  might  the  general 
polity  of  the  English  system,  but  they  evinced 
an  ardent  desire  to  preserve  the  principles  which 
had  been  accepted  as  part  of  the  general  admin- 
istration of  the  law  among  our  ancestors.  This 
is  shown  in  many  of  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Among  others,  the  article  concerning 
the  judicial  powers  of  the  new  government 
establishes  its  jurisdiction  as  extending  to  all 
cases  in  admiralty,  and  in  law,  and  in  equity, 
thus  recognizing  the  English  separation  of  these 
three  classes  of  legal  controversies  as  being  gov- 
erned by  a  separate  jurisdiction.    At  least  such 
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has  been  the  construction  placed  upon  that  in-  lecture  x. 
strument  by  the  courts  of  the  country  without  ^■^^^^tion  be- 

7  ^  tween  law  and 

much  question.  It  has  been  repeatedly  decided  equity. 
that  the  jurisdiction  in  equity,  which  was  a  very 
peculiar  one  under  the  English  system  of  legal 
administration,  remains  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  as  it  was  at  the  time  they  sepa- 
rated from  that  country,  and  that  one  of  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  difference  between 
law  and  equity,  namely,  that  at  law  there  is  a 
right  to  a  trial  by  jury,  and  in  equity  there  is 
none,  has  continued  to  the  present  day.  And 
it  is  a  very  grave  question,  one  which  has  never 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  courts, 
because  Congress  has  never  attempted  to  exer- 
cise any  such  authority,  whether  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  can  make  any  change  in  the 
equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent  it  can  be  done. 

Another  very  important  instance  in  which  the  Habeas  corpus. 
venerable  maxims  of  the  common  law  have  been 
thought  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  organic  law  of 
this  country,  is  that  concerning  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  the  great  writ  by  which  a  person 
unjustly  imprisoned  may  cause  himself  to  be 
brought  before  the  proper  judicial  tribunal,  and 
have  the  nature,  cause,  and  legality  of  that  im- 
prisonment inquired  into.  Among  the  limi- 
tations imposed  by  section  9  of  Article  I,  is 
the  declaration  that  "  the  privilege  of  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless 
when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public 
safety  may  require  it." 
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ijBCTUBB  X.  Of  a  siiiiilar  character,  and  perhaps  of  modi 

m^fduiax^  more  importaace,  is  the  subject  to  which  I  invite 

your  attention  this  evening  as  it  is  found  in  the 
Constitution,  namely,  that  of  the  rig^t  of  trial 
by  jury.  This  right  has  been  the  subject  of  sudi 
inquiry  into  its  origin  and  histoiy,  and  of  such 
glowing  eulogy  by  all  those  who  believe  in  the 
beauties  of  the  common  law,  and  by  many  who 
do  not,  as  well  as  of  criticisms  upon  its  value, 
which  have  become  more  frequent  in  mod^m 
times,  that  I  must  rely  upon  your  general  read- 
ing upon  this  subject  without  myself  entering 
upon  its  discussion.^ 
The  Jury  qrttflm  The  jury  system  of  the  English  at  the  time 
of  EngiaDd.  ^£  ^^  adoption  of  our  Constitution  divided  it- 
self into  two  branches.  One  of  these  was 
Gnod  jury.        Called  the  grand  jury,  whose  purpose  and  funo 

tion  was  to  make  inquiry  as  to  crimes  committed 
in  the  cdunty,  and  presentments  to  the  court  of 
such  charges  as  they  thought  proper  growing  out 
of  that  investigation;  and  also  when  indict- 
ments  for  crimes  were  submitted  to  them  by  the 
law  officers  of  the  government,  it  was  their  duty 
to  pass  upon  them  by  endorsing  them  as  true 
bills,  or  ignoring  them  as  not  supported  by  the 


1  In  1215  personal  rights  were  secured  to  the  subject  by  Magna 
Charta,  which  declared  :  ''No  freeman  shall  be  taken  or  impris- 
oned, or  be  disseized  of  his  freehold  or  liberties,  or  free  customs, 
or  be  outlawed  or  exiled,  or  any  otherwise  damaged,  nor  will  one 
pass  upon  him,  nor  send  upon  him,  but  by  lawful  Judgment  of  his 
peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land.**    2  Inst  46. 

Lord  Coke  says  in  his  comments  upon  this  clause  that  it  "  hath 
the  first  place,  because  the  liberty  of  a  man^s  person  is  more 
precious  than  all  the  rest  which  follows.** 


k 
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facts  before  them.     This  grand  jury  consisted  of  LEcxtmB  x. 
a  number  of  jurors,  varying  from  twelve  or  fif-  ^'*°**  ^^^' 
teen   to   twenty-four,   but    the   concurrence  of 
twelve  of  that  number  was  always  required  in 
making  a  presentment  or  finding  an  indictment. 

The  other  form  of  jury  is  the  one  before  which  Petit  jury, 
the  trial  actually  takes  place.  "  This  means  the 
examination  before  a  competent  tribunal,  [the 
jury,]  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  of  the 
facts  put  in  issue  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
such  issue."  ^  ' 

This  jury  has  always  been  composed,  at  least 
in  modern  times,  of  twelve  men,  and  its  finding 
of  issues  presented  to  it  can  only  be  made  by  the 
concurrence  of  all  the  twelve.  These  jurors  are 
supposed  to  be  impartial,  and  the  manner  of 
their  appointment  or  selection  has  been  pre- 
scribed by  acts  of  Congress  as  regards  trials  in 
the  Federal  courts,  and  by  statutes  of  the  States . 
so  far  a^  trials  in  the  State  courts  are  concerned, 
with  a  view  to  secure  this  object.  Whether 
it  is  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  modify  this  sys- 
tem by  prescribing  a  jury  of  less  than  twelve 
men,  or  by  giving  validity  to  a  verdict  which 
represents  less  than  the  whole  number  of  twelve, 
are  questions  which  have  never  been  decided 
because  Congress  has  never  attempted  to  vary 
this  rule.  There  have  been  decisions  of  vari- 
ious  courts  that  this  could  not  be  done,  that 
the  word  "jury"  as  used  in  the  Constitution 
means  "ea;  vi  termini,''  a  tribunal  of  twelve  men, 

1  United  States  v.  Curtis,  4  Mason,  232. 
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and  that  its  verdict  must  be  unanimous  to  be 
the  verdict  of  a  jury  under  the  Constitution. 
The  question,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  never 
been  decided  hy  the  Supreme  Qourt  because  no 
law  has  ever  been  passed  by  Congress  to  vary  or 
change  the  common  law  rule.  In  no  otlier  way 
could  it  come  before  that  court. 

The  right  of  trial  hy  jury  has  relation  to  civil 
cases  and  to  prosecutions  for  crimes.  The  origi- 
nal Constitution  contained  no  specific  reference  to 
such  trial  in  civil  cases,  but  the  Seventh  Article 
of  the  Amendments  reads  as  follows :  — 

"  In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in 
controversy  shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury  sliall  be  preserved ;  and 
no  fact,  tried  by  a  jury,  shall  be  otherwise  re- 
examined in  any  court  of  the  United  States,  than 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law." 
)  The  first  thuig  to  be  observed  about  this  Arti- 
I  cle  is  that  it  prescribes  this  mode  of  trial  in 
*^  suits  at  common  Imo,"  It  does  not  use  the 
same  words  as  the  clause  extending  the  judicial 
power  "  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity."  It  is 
to  be  inferred,  therefore,  that  trial  by  jury,  as 
imposed  by  the  Constitution,  has  relation  to  the 
common  law  as  it  was  understood  in  Ekigland 
and  to  the  right  to  such  a  trial  in  that  class  of 
cases.  This  distinction  may  be  important  in 
regard  to  a  class  of  cases  where  a  summaiy 
remedy  is  given  by  a  statute,  which  is  itself  a 
departure  from  the  common  law  and  at  variance 
with  it.  How  far  in  this  anomalous  class  of 
cases,  which,  while  they  may  be  said  to  be  cases 
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at  law,  as  distinguished  from  cases  in  equity,  are  lbcturb  x. 
not  "suits  at  common  law,"  the  parties  would  !' ^" '"^^'^'^ "^ 

'  ^  the  common  law 

have  a  right  to  demand  a  trial  by  jury,  it  is  not  as  understood  in 
my  purpose   at  present  to  inquire.     Nor  is  it   ''^^ 
material  why  the   sum   of  twenty  dollars  was 
established  as  the  line  above  which  the  Consti- 
tution gave  the  right  to  a  trial  by  jury  and  did 
not  do  so  below  it. 

This  Article  of  the  Amendments  to  the  Con-  it  applies  only  to 
stitution,  as  well  as  all  of  the  others  from  one  ^^  ^'^'"^  ^'*'^'* 
to  eight  inclusive,  applies  to  the  powers  exer- 
cised by  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  not  to  those  of  the  States.     This  has  been 
repeatedly  decided.^ 

But  while  the  effect  given  by  this  Article  as  Effect  of  a  rer- 
to  a  fact  tried  by  a  jury  has  relation  to  such 
effect  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  it 
applies  equally  to  verdicts  found  by  juries  in 
the  State  courts ;  that  is  to  say,  that  in  a  court 
of  the  United  States  a  fact  once  found  by  a  jury 
of  a  State  court  or  of  a  Federal  court  shall  not 
be  re-examined  in  any  other  manner  than  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  common  law.  This 
conclusiveness  given  to  the  verdict  of  a  jury  is 
in  accordance  with  the  common  law  of  England, 
and  is  an  additional  evidence  of  the  sanctity 
with  which  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  is  held 
both  in  that  country  and  this.  Let  it  also  be 
observed  that  this  Article  does  not  prescribe  as 
an  arbitrary  rule  to  the  courts  that  all  cases 
must  be  tried  by  a  jury  which  are  suits  at  com- 

^  LMngston  v.  Moore^  7  Pet  469 ;  The  Juitices  v.  Murray^  9 
WalL  274  ;  Edwards  v.  EllioU,  21  Wall.  632. 
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LKTrosZ.        mon  law  and  exceed    twenty  dollars  iii  value, 
MMcoikvw.    |j^^  .jj^  jj  jjj  ^  ^^^  q£  jyjy  party  to  sack* 

rait  to  have  a  trial  by  a  jury  tf  he  demauda  it. . 
AjBifMrte  The  parties  oaa  waive  this  right  ^  and  saboiit 
the  case  to  the  court  wHhout  a  jmy*  in  whidi 
case  the  jadgment  of  the  court  would  be  eqa^y 
Innding  ai  if  there  had  been  a  verdict  of  a  juiy; 
and  in  practice  in  this  country,  boUi  in  the  £Wh 
eral  and  State  courts,  a  very  large  propOTiion  of 
the  trials  of  issues  of  fact  are  by  the  judge  w 
jodgee  of  those  courts  without  the  aid  of  a  jury. 
In  the  Federal  courts  the  consent  of  all  the 
parties  oonoemed  ia  essential  to  the  vali^y  <d 

ilboa^  thk  tight  to  k  trial  by  jmr  emls«0M  dl  aotti  aotia 
•qoltr  or  Kbntnlty  (hrwHU  v.  Be^eri,  3  Pet.  4S3)  ;  yot  pHtiN 
mar  ^ntn  tbe  ri^l  (AmA  t.  Aroim,  U  How.  SH;  JbrvArv. 
G^,  18  Wall  SI ;  Aqrlb  v.  7VawIlm>  Au.  Cb.,  llS  U.  a  Stt; 
JImdtn  r.  Tvmd,  S  WaU.  426 ;  BrndenoiCa  DtittOad  /^Mb,  14 
Wa]L44;  iWII^  t.  f>r«(«,  fi  How.  S78) ;  and  tn  a  ntt Ib aqil? 
tto  oont  mv  Ht  onlr  And  tba  beta  taoU  wltbntt  iB^aMvAi 
if|U et  trial  ^  jftrj,  IxU  It  nuqr  dterapid  the  flndin^  atUAbj 
a}niT,U  It  thlnkatbem  wrong  (BasqrT.OsIIaffAw.aO  WaaeTO). 
So,  loo,  tbe  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  Court  ot  Claims,  under  ibe 
■tamtes,  U  conBtitutiouaL  UeElmth  t.  United  ^aU*,  102  U.  S. 
US.  Tbii  constitnUonal  provision,  so  far  as  it  lelatea  to  cl?U 
actlonB,  Is  a  Testriction  only  upon  courts  of  (lie  United  States. 
Ectwardt  t.  EllioU,  21  Wall.  533,  657.  SUI«  courts  are  not  fmbid- 
deu,  eren  by  xhe  provisions  in  the  Foiirteenth  Amendment  as  lo 
"  due  process  of  law."     Waltrr  t.  SoHtinet,  02  U.  S.  90. 

This  gaai>nt<r  of  trial  b;  jury  is  as  opeiMiTe  in  time  of  war  as 
In  limeof  peace ;  la  equally  binding  upon  rulers  and  people,  at  sU 
tiawa  and  under  all  circumstances.  Military  commLnions  orgao- 
tatd  during  (lie  late  civil  war,  in  a  State  not  invaded  and  not 
engaged  in  rebellion,  in  which  the  Federal  coorts  were  open  and 
In  (be  pn^r  and  unobstructed  exercise  of  their  judicial  functions, 
had  no  jwtadktion  to  try,  convict,  or  sentence,  for  any  aiminsl 
oSmoe,  a  oltiaNi  who  was  not  a  resident  in  a  rebelUoua  State,  nor 
a  IwisoDer  of  war,  nor  a  person  in  the  military  or  nanl  service, 
and  Co^TMS  could  not  invest  thera  with  that  power.  Jb  paru 
i,i  Wall  2. 
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this  form  of  trial.  Indeed  it  had  been  decided  lecture  x. 
prior  to  the  act  of  Congress  of  1865^  that  there  JJ^^t!"''^* 
could  be  no  writ  of  error  or  appeal  to  a  judg- 
ment of  an  inferior  court  in  a  suit  at  common 
law  in  which  the  parties  had  submitted  the  case 
to  the  court  without  a  jury,  because,  as  was  held 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  such 
judgment  was  in  effect  but  a  mere  arbitration. 
But  by  that  statute  where  the  parties  waive  a 
jury  by  a  stipulation  in  writing,  the  finding  of 
the  court  upon  the  facts,  which  might  be  either 
general  or  special,  was  to  have  the  same  effect 
as  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  and  the  judgment 
might  be  reviewed  by  the  Supreme  Court  upon 
a  writ  of  error  or  upon  appeal,  the  review  ex- 
tending to  the  sufficiency  of .  the  facts  found  to 
support  the  judgment,  and  to  such  exceptions 
as  might  have  been  taken  and  presented  by  a 
bill  of  exceptions  during  the  progress  of  the 
trial.^  These  pro\dsions  of  the  act  of  1865  are 
embodied  in  sections  649  and  700  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States. 

The  language  of  this  Article  is  that  "  no  fact  how  judgments 
tried  by  a  lury  shall  be  otherwise  re-examined  ®"  *  ^®"***^*  ^^'^^^ 

,  ,  be  re-examined  at 

in  any  court  of  the  United  States,  than  accord-  the  common  law. 
ing  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law."  The 
common  law  admitted  of  but  two  modes  of 
re-examining  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  One  of 
these  was  by  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  in  the 
same  proceeding,  and  usually  in  the  same  court  in 


1 13  Stat.  601,  c.  86,  §  4. 

2  NorrU  V.  Jackson,  9  Wall.  126. 


ly  ^  temt  kmH  jwj^  ife  fi^ma 
rof  thsmAoMeto 


bu  il  B^ke  flni  thrt  Ae 


oalj  gomtj  b>r  m  w—J  lepl  AuUJim.  Tfe 
ie«nMnnttiaB  ly  •■.  affdMc  oooit  on  a  writ 
of  trwvr.  or  in  sbt  other  Hode  br  vUdi  mA  a 
case  vas  carried  to  a  s^ierior  coBit  lor  lerirv, 
extended  only  to  exras  al  lav  eoMmiUed  br 
the  eomt  in  tlie  pro^res  ttf  the  caae.  and  wfcidi 
«««  pRsented  by  tbe  moid  and  by  bilk  (tf 
eiseption.  By  this  restrictian  tbe  ajyrHitf 
eooTt  vas  forbidden  at  oonmon  Uv  to  enter 
into  an  examinarioo  of  tbe  ve^bt  <ii  eridcBee 
and  tbe  aoondness  at  tbe  nidict  of  tbe  jnj* 
e^^it  as  that  ns  affecnd  by  aone  nattn-  of 
law  |veseoted  in  tbe  coui^  of  tbe  trial,  h  tbe 
case  of  Panoiu  y.  Bedfitrd,  3  FM.  433.  U&  Mr. 
Jnstioe  Stoij,  represoiti^  the  oooit,  says: — 
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"  The  only  modes  known  to  the  common  law,  lecture  x. 
to  re-examine  su<;h  facts,  are  the  granting  of  a  "„  ^  ^e£^^1id 
new  trial  by  the  court  where  the  issue  was  tried,  be  re-examined  at 
or  to  which  the  record  was  properly  returnable ;    *  ^™™®"   ^• 
or  the  award  of  a  venire  fadcis  de  novo,  by  an 
appellate  court,  for  some  error  of  law  which 
intervened  in  the  proceedings.     The  judiciary 
act  of  1789,  c.  20,  §  17,  has  given  to  all  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  ^  power  to  grant  new 
trials  in  cases  where  there  has  been  a  trial  by 
jury,   for   reasons   for  which   new  trials  have 
usually  been  granted  in  the  courts  of  law.'     And 
the  appellate  jurisdiction  has  also  been  amply 
given  by  the  same  act  (§§  22,  24)  to  this  court, 
to  redress  errors  of  law ;  and  for  such  errors  to 
award  a  new  trial,  in  suits  at  law  which  have 
been  tried  by  a  jury." 

The  whole  opinion  in  this  case  may  be  read 
by  you  with  profit  as  explaining  the  objects  and 
purposes  of  this  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
See  also  Insurance  Co.  v.  Comstocky  16  Wall. 
258,  269,  where  the  following  language  is  used 
by  the  court :  — 

"  Two  modes  only  were  known  to  the  common 
law  to  re-examine  such  facts,  to  wit :  the  grant- 
ing of  a  new  trial  by  the  court  where  the  issue 
was  tried  or  to  which  the  record  was  returnable, 
or,  secondly,  by  the  award  of  a  venire  facias  de 
novo  by  an  appellate  court  for  some  error  of  law 
which  intervened  in  the  proceedings." 

As  showing  the  extent  to  which  this  doctrine 
of  the  sacredness  of  a  verdict,  in  a  case  which 
was  once  tried  by  a  jury,  even  in  the  State 
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hwcTUMM  X.  courts,  has  been  carried^  when  the  same  case  has 
^aTw^^Mid  ^^^^  brought  mto  a  court  of  the  United  States, 
be  r»«iamiiMd  at  your  attention  is  called  to  the  case  of  The  Jw^ 
(heoooimoiiiEw.  ^^^  ^  MuTToy,  9  WaU.  274.    It  was  there  held 

that  an  act  of  Congress  which  provided  for  the 
removal  of  a  judgment  in  a  State  court,  where 
the  cause  had  been  tried  by  a  jury,  to  the  Circuit 
Court  of  thi  United  States  for  a  retrial  of  the 
facts  and  the  law,  was  unconstitutional  on 
account  of  the  Article  now  under  oonsideratioiiy 
because  such  removal  implied  the  necessity  of  a 
re-examination  of  the  facts  already  found  by  the 
jury  in  the  State  court. 
The  Foarteenth  The  Only  Other  observation  I  have  to  make  in 
Amendment.       ^^g^^d  to  the  cfiEect  of  the  Constitution  of  the 

United  States  as  governing  trials  in  civil  actions 
is  that  it  has  been  contended  that  by  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  the  right  of  trial  by  juiy  in 
the  States  is  guaranteed  to  every  person  by  the 
phrase,  ^^  Nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process 
of  law."  This  question  was  presented,  exam- 
ined, and  decided  otherwise  in  Hurtado  v.  CWi- 
fomia,  110  U.  S.  516. 

Article  III,  section  2,  paragraph  3,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of 
impeachment,  shall  be  by  jury ;  and  such  trial 
shall  be  held  in  the  State  where  the  said  crimes 
shall  liave  been  committed ;  but  when  not  com- 
mitted within  any  State,  the  trial  shall  be  at 
such  place,  or  places,  as  the  Congress  may  by 
law  have  directed." 
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And,  as  intimately  connected  with  the  same  lbctubb  x. 
subject,  Articles  V  and  VI  of  the  Amendments  ^'endm'^"'*' 
are  here  presented. 

"Article  V.  No  person  shall  be  held  to  The  Fifth  Amenu- 
answer  for  a  capital,  or  otherwise  infamous  "'""'• 
crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of 
a  grand  jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land 
or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia,  when  in  actual 
service,  in  time  of  war,  or  public  danger;  nor 
shall  any  person  be  subject,  for  the  same  offence, 
to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb ;  nor 
shall  be  compelled,  in  any  criminal  case,  to  be  a 
witness  against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law ; 
nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public 
use,  without  just  compensation. 

"Article  VI.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  The  sixth  Amend- 
the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  ™®"^ 
public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State 
and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been 
committed,  which  district  shall  have  been  pre- 
viously ascertained  by  law ;  and  to  be  informed 
of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation ;  to  be 
confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him ;  to 
have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses 
in  his  favor ;  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  coun- 
sel for  his  defence." 

You  will  see  that  the  paragraph  in  Article  III, 
above  quoted,  differs  in  its  language  from  that 
which  we  have  already  considered  in  regard  to 
trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases  as  prescribed  by  Arti- 
cle VII  of  the  Amendments.  In  the  latter  Arti- 
cle it  is  the  mere  right  to  demand  the  trial  by 
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LacTumB  X.       jury  which  is  guaranteed,  and  the  parties  may 

The  SizUi  AbmmI*  ''     •^  ®  *  .  •' 

ment.  waive  that  right  either  by  express  agreement  or 

by  failing  to  demand  a  jury,  while  the  language 

SSto?o2*^  used  m  Article  III  is  peremptory  that  "  the  trial 

of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment, 
*skaU  be  by  jury."  This  language  excludes  all 
other  modes,  whether  with  or  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  party.  A  party  may,  however,  ccm- 
fess  his  guilt  by  a  plea  of  guilty,  and  judgment 
may  be  passed  upon  that  plea,  yet  if  there  is  an 
issue  of  fact  which  has  to  be  tried,  that  trial  can 
only  be  by  a  jury.  Indeed  it  has  been  argued  with 
a  good  deal  of  earnestness  and  plausibility  that 
in  criminal  cases  by  virtue  of  that  clause  of  the 
Constitution  the  jury  are  made  the  judge  both  of 
the  facts  and  the  law,  and  have  a  right  upon 
their  own  view  of  what  the  law  of  the  cases  may 
be,  without  regard  to  the  decisions  of  the  court 
on  the  subject,  to  find  a  verdict.  This  conten- 
tion has  been  supposed  to  be  supported  by  the 
conceded  fact  that  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  ac- 
quitting the  party  of  the  crime  charged,  has  in 

Finality  of  a  ver-  practice  always  been  held  to  be  final,  and  that 
dictfordefeudant.  ^j^^  ^^^j,^  ^^^j^j  ^^^  ^^^  ^^j^^  ^^^^i  a  vcrdict  and 

subject  the  party  to  a  new  trial.  Such  action 
has,  however,  been  founded  upon  that  provision 
of  Article  V  of  the  atnendments,  which  declares 
that  no  person  shall  "  be  subject,  for  the  same 
offence,  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or 
limb,"  it  having  been  held  that  on  a  verdict  of 
acquittal,  however  erroneous,  the  party  has  been 
put  in  jeopardy  within  the  meaning  of  that 
clause  of  the  Constitution.     It  is,  however,  the 
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doctrine  of  the  present  day,  established  by  numer-  lbctukb  x. 
ous  authorities,  that  in  a  trial  for  a  crime  acainst  ^"^  ^  l^^  ^  ^ 

7  o  courts  the  jury 

the  United  States,  the  jury  are  legally  bound  in  must  accept  the 
law  and  in  conscience  to  be  controlled  by  the  J^urtT™  ^^^ 
law  which  may  be  applicable  to  such  a  case  as 
laid  down  by  the  court  before  whom  the  issue  is 
tried.^ 

The  exception  of  cases  of  impeachment  from  impeachment, 
those  which  must  be  tried  by  a  jury  demands 
but  a  moment's  attention.  Other  clauses  of  the 
Constitution  provide  that  all  officers  of  the 
Government,  from  the  President  down,  may  be 
removed  from  office  by  impeachment,  for  treason, 
for  felony,  and  other  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors. They  provide  that  this  impeachment 
shall  be  instituted  by  charges  preferred  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  that  the  issues 
shall  be  tried  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States ; 
that  it  shall  require  two-thirds  of  the  senators 
present  to  authorize  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and 
that  the  punishment  shall  only  extend  to  removal 
from  office  and  a  disqualification  for  the  future 
to  hold  any  office  of  honor  or  profit  under  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  This  does 
not  preclude  a  trial  in  the  ordinary  courts  for 
any  of  the  crimes  which  may  be  charged  in  the 
articles  of  impeachment. 

This  section  of  the  Third  Article  of  the  Con- 
stitution then  goes  on  to  declare  that  the  trial 
of  all  crimes,  with  the  exception  of  cases  of  im- 


1  UnUed  States  v.  Morris,  1  Curtis,  23 ;  United  States  v.  Skive, 
1  BaldwiD,  610 ;  United  States  v.  BaUisU,  2  Sumner,  240. 
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pcachment,  which  we  have  above  considered, 

*'  shall  be  by  jur}';  and  such  trial  shall  be  helJ 
in  the  State  where  the  said  crimes  sliall  have 
been  committed ;  but  when  not  committed  within 
any  State,  the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place,  or 
places,  as  the  Congress  may  by  law  have 
directed." 

We  have  here,  in  tliis  declaration,  that  the 
trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State  where  the  crime 
shall  have  been  committed,  another  evidence  of 
the  disposition  of  the  Convention  to  adhere  to 
what  they  supposed  to  be  the  safeguards  of  the 
common  law.  It  was  a  part  of  the  common  law 
that  every  man  charged  with  a  crime  should  be 
tried  by  a  jur)'  of  the  vicinage,  which  vicinage 
was  held  to  l>e  the  local  jurisdiction  of  the  hun- 
dred, or  shire,  or  by  whatever  name  the  tribunal 
was  called,  which  could  try  the  offence.  And 
though  it  has  long  since  been  di.scovered  tliat 
the  knowlcdi^e  whicli  the  neighbors  where  the 
offence  was  committed  might  have  of  the  crime 
itself,  and  of  the  character  of  the  party  charged, 
and  the  feeling  which  they  might  entertain  on 
the  subject,  are  in  reality  to  a  large  extent  dis- 
qualifications for  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of 
a  juror,  yet  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  trial  by  a  jury  of  the  vicina^  was 
founded  on  these  considerations.  This  policy  of 
the  common  law,  and  the  feeling  that  no  man 
charged  with  a  crime  against  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  should  be  carried  away  from 
the  State  where  the  crime  was  committed,  and 
tried  in  some  other  State,  even  though  it  was  in 
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a  court  of  the  United  States,  lay  at  the  f ounda-  lecture  x. 
tion  of  this  provision  of  the  Constitution.  The  ^^®  ®'  ^^^^ 
mention  of  crimes  "  not  committed  within  any 
State "  had  reference  to  those  committed  upon 
the  high  seas,  in  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States  and  in  the  forts,  arsenals,  and  other 
places,  the  jurisdiction  in  regard  to  which  has 
been  ceded  to  the  Federal  Government.  In  this 
class  of  cases  Congress  may  prescribe  the  place 
where  the  trial  shall  be  had. 

.  The  Fifth  Article  of  the  Amendments,  which  An  infamous 
declares  that  "  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  ^'^;^^'if  J^'^^' 
for  a  capital,  or  otherwise  infamous,  crime,  unless  Fifth  Ameuu- 
on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,"  "^'''• 
is  one  which  has  recently  attracted  the  con- 
sideration of  the  courts.  It  has  become  quite 
common  for  the  prosecuting  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  file  informations  against  parties  for 
offences  against  the  United  States,  and  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  trial  on  the  charges  presented  in  those 
informations  without  any  action  by  a  grand 
jury  thereon.  The  question  then  presented  is 
whether  the  charges  thus  preferred  constitute 
infamous  crimes.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  hold- 
ing that  all  crimes  for  which  the  punishment  is 
death  are  infamous  crimes  within  the  meaning 
of  this  clause  of  the  Constitution,  and  no  attempt 
has  been  made  in  the  Federal  courts  to  prose- 
cute a  person  for  any  such  offence  in  any  other 
way  than  by  an  indictment  by  a  grand  jury. 
But  a  very  large  class  of  offences  against  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  have  recently  been 
prosecuted    on   information,   where    the    party 


L«rrusi  X.  dialed  has  takoi  the  ground  that  the  offence 
^i^*I^btaUiB  charged  was  an  infamous  crime  within  tlie 
mainitmofihe  meaning  of  this  clause  of  the  Constitution,  and 
^^^  msD  -  gpyjj  Qjjiy  log  tried  under  an  indictment  or  pre- 
sentment of  a  grand  jury.  There  has  been  great 
difficulty  in  deciding  what  was  meant  a  liundred 
years  ago  by  the  phrase  "  infamous  crime," 
which  is  UBed  in  this  constitutiooal  amendment. 
That  difficulty  is  not  diminished  by  the  fact  of 
the  obscurity  of  the  language  itself  as  con- 
strued by  what  is  known  of  the  laws  and 
usages  of  our  ancestors  at  that  time,  in  con- 
nection with  the  fact  that  both  8tate  and  Fed- 
eral  legislation  in  regard  to  crimes  may  have 
made  that  infamous  since  which  would  not  have 
been  so  considered  then.  While  there  are 
several  decisions  reported  from  the  Circuit 
Courts  of  the  United  States  on  this  subject,  the 
question  never  came  directly  before  the  Supreme 
Court  until  recently,' 

The  opinion  of  the  court  in  TViVson's  Case 
shows  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  any  satisfao-, 
tory  and  exclusive  definition  of  the  phrase  "  in- 
famous crimes ; "  but  after  an  examination  of  all 
the  sources  of  light  upon  that  subject  the  court 
held  that  "  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  having 
regard  to  the  object  and  the  terms  of  the  first 
provision  of  the  Fifth  Amendment,  as  well  as  to 
the  history  of  its  proposal  and  adoption,  and  to 
the  early  understanding  and  practice  under  it, 


u.  8.  429. 


Ex  parte  WiUon,  111  U.  8. 4IT ;  United  Statf  t.  PeUt,  11 
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this  court  is  of  opinion  that  the  competency  of  lecture  x. 
the  defendant,  if  convicted,  to  be  a  witness  in  ^^^^^  the 
another  case  is  not  the  true  test ;  and  that  no  meaning  of  the 
person  can  be  held  to  answer,  without  present-  ment.  " 
ment  or  indictment  by  a  grand  jury,  for  any 
crime  for  which  an  infamous  punishment  may 
be  imposed  by  the  court. 

"  The  question  is  whether  the  crime  is  one  for 
which  the  statutes  authorize  the  court  to  award 
an  infamous  punishment,  not  whether  the  pun- 
ishment ultimately  awarded  is  an  infamous  one. 
When  the  accused  is  in  danger  of  being  subjected 
to  an  infamous  punishment  if  convicted,  he  has 
the  right  to  insist  that  he  shall  not  be  put  upon 
his  trial,  except  on  the  accusation  of  a  grand 
jury.  ^ 

The  court  also  said  that  "deciding  nothing 
beyond  what  is  required  by  the  facts  of  the  case 
before  us,  our  judgment  is  that  a  crime,  punish- 
able  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  years  at 
hard  labor,  is  an  infamous  crime,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution."^  These  views  are  adopted  at  the  same 
time  and  governed  the  decision  of  the  case  of  the 
United  States  v.  Petit ;  and  in  Mackin  v.  United 
States,  117  U.  S.  348,  it  is  held  that  all  crimes 
punishable  by  imprisonment  in  a  State  prison 
or  penitentiary  are  infamous.  Of  course  these 
cases  decide  no  more  than  what  was  before  the 
court,  and  many  other  crimes  may  be  found  to 
be  infamous  than  those  which  are  punishable  by 

1  Ex  parU  WUson,  114  U.  S.  417, 426.  <  lb.  429. 
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lecturb.  X.       hard  labor  in  the  penitentiary.     But  the  princi- 

^rime  wuh^  the  P^^^  ^^^^  down  in  that  opinion  may  serve  in  a 
meaning  of  the     general  way  as  a  guide  in  the  decision  of  future 

Fifth  Amend-  n      i     i      •   •  ^    i  i  i  • 

ment.  cases.     Such  decisions  must,  however,  depend  in 

each  case  upon  the  facts  peculiar  to  it. 
Offences  by  per-       There  is  an  exception  in  regard  to  the  neces- 

^'^navai  for^^  or  ^^^Y  ^^  finding  a  presentment  or  indictment  by 
militia  in  actual    a  grand  jury  in  crimes  against  the  United  States 

of  those  "  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or 
in  the  militia,  when  in  actual  service,  in  time  of 
war  or  public  danger."  The  reason  for  this 
was  that  soldiers  of  the  regular  forces  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  the  militia  when  called  into 
the  service  of  the  General  Government,  could 
not  with  convenience  be  tried  by  a  jury.  The 
necessity  for  strict  discipline  and  subordination 
in  the  military  service  required  that  there  should 
be  prompt  and  speedy  action  in  regard  to  all 
oflfences  committed  therein.  From  time  imme- 
morial our  ancestors  had  subjected  persons  so 
engaged  to  trial  by  military  courts  of  various 
kinds,  and  it  was  supposed  by  the  framers  of  the 
Cimstitution  that  these  courts,  proceeding  by 
their  own  methods,  which  were  well  understood, 
and  inflicting  punishments  appropriate  to  the 
offences  committed,  would  answer  all  the  pur- 
poses of  securing  the  rights  of  the  persons 
charged  with  such  offences,  considering  also  the 
inconvenience  and  impossibility  of  convening 
grand  juries  and  petit  juries  from  men  in  civil 
life  to  try  military  offences,  or  any  others,  cora- 
luitted  by  officers  or  soldiers  of  the  army  of  the 
United    States.     These    considerations    it  was 
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thought  justified  the  departure  from  the  general  lbctuke  x. 

1  Offences  by  per- 

^"*^*  ^     sons  in  the  land 

As  regards  offences  committed  by  persons  in  or  naval  forces  or 

x-L  'Ti.*      xi  1*  T      •!    J    1       xi  militia  in  actual 

the  militia  the  exception  was  hmited  to  those  service. 
"  in  actual  service,  in  time  of  war,  or  public 
danger."  And  this  has  relation  to  what  I  said 
to  you  the  other  evening  as  to  the  power  of  the 
President  under  the  second  section  of  the  Second 
Article  as  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia 
of  the  several  States,  when  called  into  the  actual 
service  of  the  United  States.  The  militia  is 
spoken  of  in  other  parts  of  the  Constitution, 
and  always  has  reference  to  a  body  of  citizens  of 
the  States,  organized  under  State  authority  into 
military  divisions,  subject  to  officers  appointed 
by  the  States,  and  which  may  be  called  into  the 
service  of  the  Federal  Government  on  special 
occasions  mentioned  in  the  Constitution.  There- 
fore, if  a  person  who  is  a  member  of  the  militia 
is  charged  with  a  crime  against  the  United 
States,  he  cannot  be  proceeded  against  without 
an  indictment  or  presentment  of  a  grand  jury 
unless  he  be  "  in  the  actual  service  of  the  United 
States  "  and  "  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger." 

Article  VI  of  tlie  Amendments  opens  with  a  a  public  and 
declaration  that  "in  all  criminal  prosecutions "^J^^ 
the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and 
public  trial."  It  may  be  supposed  that  this 
right  thus  placed  in  the  foreground  of  one  of 
these  Articles  would  be  considered  a  right  of  the 
gravest  importance,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
act  of  Congress  designed  to  secure  it  to  a  person 
so  accused.     In  the  absence  of  any  such  legisla- 
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LacTou  X.  tion  this  right  of  a  speedy  trial  as  guaranteed 
mH^  teSi*  by  this  provision  must  depend  upon  the  control 
goMuiiMd.        which  the  courts  exercise  over  their  prosecutmg 

officers,  by  requiring  them  to  proceed  within  a 
reasonable  time  to  the  trial  when  the  accused  so 
desires,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  spirit  of 
this  constitutional  provision  has  not  always  been 
enforced  in  favor  of  accused  persons. 

The  trial,  it  is  also  declared, shall  be  ^'public," 
which  was  a  wise  provision,  designed  to  prevent 
secret  trials  from  which  the  public  could  be  ex- 
cluded, where  the  jury  and  the  witneases  alone 
would  be  present  with  the  officers  of  the  court, 
and  where  any  injustice  that  might  be  done  to 
the  prisoner  could  be  covered  up  and  kept  from 
public  notice. 
Animpartiiajarj.     The  provision  that  this  trial  shall  be  ^'by  an 

impartial  jury  of  the  State  and  district  wherein 
the  crime  shall  have  been  committed,''  we  have 
already  considered,  to  which  is  added  that  this 
"  district  shall  have  been  previously  ascertained 
by  law."  The  object  of  this  was  to  prevent  the 
party  from  being  taken  out  of  the  district  or 
State  for  trial,  and  also  to  prevent  such  a  change 
of  the  boundaries  of  a  district  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress after  the  commission  of  the  offence  as 
might  subject  the  prisoner  to  a  trial  in  a  part  of 
the  country  less  favorable  to  him  than  that  in 
which  the  offence  was  committed. 
The  rights  of  the  The  remaining  provisions  of  this  Article  are 
*^*^®^'  among  the   most   important   rights   which  are 

guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  to  a  person 
charged  with  offences  against  the  United  States. 
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He  shall  be  "  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  lecture  x. 
of  the  accusation,"  so  that  he  may  know  pre- ^^^^**  ®' ***® 
cisely  what  is  charged  against  him.  If  the  of- 
fence be  prosecuted  by  indictment  or  presentment 
the  instrument  must  contain  a  clear  statement 
of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  accusation 
and  of  the  offence  for  which  the  prisoner  is  to  be 
tried.  He  can  be  tried  for  no  other  offence  than 
that  thus  charged.  He  has  a  right  to  be  spe- 
cifically informed  of  the  exact  nature  of  the  vio- 
lation of  law  for  which  he  is  to  undergo  a  trial. 
The  importance  of  this  cannot  well  be  questioned, 
and  the  books  of  reports  are  filled  with  decisions 
of  what  is  necessary  to  be  stated  in  such  indict- 
ment and  presentment,  and  in  regard  to  the 
particularity  and  precision  with  which  the  charges 
shall  be  set  out.  A  discussion,  however,  of  the 
rules  which  have  been  established  on  this  subject, 
would  occupy  more  time  than  the  present  occa- 
sion justifies. 

The  accused  is  also  "  to  be  confronted  with 
the  witnesses  against  him  ;  "  that  is  to  say,  that 
no  evidence  shall  be  brought  against  him  on  his 
trial  made  up  of  depositions  or  affidavits  or  hear- 
say statements,  but  that  the  witnesses  by  whom 
his  guilt  is  to  be  established  shall  be  brought 
face  to  face  with  him  in  order  that  he  may  see 
them  and  hear  them,  witness  their  manner  of 
testifying,  and  so  that  either  by  himself  or  his 
counsel  they  may  be  subjected  to  such  cross- 
examination  as  he  may  consider  of  benefit  to  his 
interests. 

He  is  also  "  to  have  a  compulsory  process  for 
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LKTruM  X.  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor/'  that  is  to  say, 
Tterights  of  the  ^^^^^  howevcF  poor  he  may  be,  or  however  un- 
able to  pay  the  expenses  of  such  witnesses  as  he 
may  deem  necessary,  the  court  shall  issue  ita 
process  to  compel  their  attend^^ce  for  examina- 
tion upon  the  trial. 

And  lastly,  he  is  entitled  ^'  to  have  the  assist- 
ance of  counsel  for  his  defence.''  Whether 
this  provision  requires  the  Gk)vemment  to  pro- 
vide him  with  coimsel,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us 
now  to  inquire.  The  occasion  for  that  provision 
in  the  Constitution  undoubtedly  was  that  up  to 
a  period  long  subsequent  to  its  adoption  a  pris- 
oner on  trial  in  an  English  court  accused  of  an 
offence  against  the  Grovemment  was  not  entitled 
to  the  aid  of  counsel  in  the  progress  of  his  trial, 
except  in  a  very  limited  degree,  even  when  he 
was  ready  to  pay  for  the  same  and  such  counsel 
was  ready  to  act.  This  disgrace  upon  the  Eng- 
lish system  of  criminal  jurisprudenoe  was  not 
removed  until  1836. 


NOTES  UPON  LECTURE  X. 


1.   Definition  of  '^  Trial  by  Jury.^^ 

The  references  to  the  reported  cases  upon  the  lbctubk  x. 
subject  of  trial  by  jury  come  down  to  volume  117  ^^*Ji**"*i^y 
of  the  United  States  Reports,  leaving  but  little 
to  be  added.  Before  doing  this  I  venture  to 
quote,  from  a  standard  authority,  a  definition  of 
the  English  and  American  jury,  as  distinguished 
from  all  other  judicial  modes  for  investigating 
disputed  facts.  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,^ 
in  its  article  "  Jury,"  says :  — 

'^The  essential  features  of  trial  by  jury,  as 
practised  in  England  and  countries  influenced  by 
English  ideas,  are  the  following :  The  jury  are 
a  body  of  laymen,  selected  by  lot  to  ascertain, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  judge,  the  truth  in 
questions  of  fact  arising  either  in  a  civil  litiga- 
tion or  in  a  criminal  process.  They  are  gener- 
ally twelve  in  number,  and  their  verdict,  as  a 
general  rule,  must  be  unanimous.  Their  prov- 
ince is  strictly  limited  to  questions  of  fact,  and 
within  that  province  they  are  still  further  re- 
stricted to  the  exclusive  consideration  of  matters 
that  have  been  proved  by  evidence  in  the  course 

*  Encyclopsedia  Britannica  (9th  ed.),  vol.  13,  p.  783,  tit.  Jury. 
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Lecture  X. 
What  is  trial  by 
jury? 


of  the  trial.  They  must  submit  to  the  direction 
of  the  judge  as  to  any  rule  or-  principle  of  law 
that  may  be  applicable  to  the  case ;  and  even  in 
deliberating  on  the  facts,  they  receive,  although 
they  need  not  be  bound  by,  the  directions  of  the 
judge  as  to  the  weight,  value,  and  materiality  of 
the  evidence  submitted  to  them.  Further,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  practice,  they  are  selected 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  locality  within  which 
the  cause  of  action  has  arisen,  or  the  crime  has 
been  committed,  so  that  they  bring  to  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  a  certain  amount  of  inde- 
pendent local  knowledge,  an  element  in  the 
institution  which  is  by  no  means  to  be  ignored. 
.  .  .  What  is  the  origin  of  this  very  remark- 
able and  characteristic  system  ?  That  is  a  ques- 
tion which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  many 
learned  men.  The  fullest  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject is  contained  in  Forsyth's  *  Trial  by  Jury,' 
published  in  1852."^ 


2.    Origin  of  the  Jury  System. 

The  distinguish-       It   may  uot  be  inappropriate  to  refer  very 
ivsVeir'"''^'^' briefly  to  Mr.  Forsyth's  excellent  work,  which 

deserves  all  that  the  writer  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
says,  to  see  how  and  where  the  jury  originated, 
and  how  far  it  has  been  adopted  into  other 
systems  of  law. 

The  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  system  is 
this :  That  the  jury  consists  of  a  body  of  men 


1  History  of  Trial  by  Jury,  by  William  Forsyth,  M.A.    London, 
1852. 
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taken  from  the  community  at  large,  summoned  lbcturb  x. 
to  find  the  truth  of  disputed  facts,  who  are  quite  J^g^ieatur^^ 
distinct  from  the  judges  or  court.  They  are  to  system. 
decide  upon  the  effect  of  the  evidence,  and  thus 
assist  the  court  to  pronounce  a  right  judgment ; 
but  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  sentence  or 
judgment  which  follows  the  verdict.  They  are 
not,  like  the  judges,  members  of  a  class,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  judicial  inquiry ;  they  are  taken 
from  varied  pursuits  to  make  a  special  inquiry, 
and  return  to  their  ordinary  avocations  when 
the  labor  is  over.  This  distinguishes  the  system  As  distingnished 
from  the  Geschwomen-Grerichte  of  Germany,  J^/^^"  *^*" 
from  the  Scandinavian  courts,  Norwegian,  Swed- 
ish, and  Danish,  and  '  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
courts,  to  each  of  which  speculation  has  traced 
it.  Even  identity  in  details  does  not  necessarily 
imply  identity  in  origin,  when  history  shows  it 
to  be  most  improbable — as  Mr.  Forsyth  shows 
in  a  note  in  which  he  says :  "  The  most  remark- 
able approximation  to  our  own  institution  seems 
to  have  existed  at  an  early  period  in  Russia  for 
the  trial  of  criminal  cases.  In  the  French  trans- 
lation of  M.  Karamsin's  Histoire  de  Russkj  we 
find  the  following :  Le  plus  anden  code  des  lots 
russe  porte  que  douze  citoyens  assermentis  discur 
tent  suivant  leur  conscience  les  charges  qui  p^ent 
sur  un  accus^j  et  laissent  aux  juges  le  droit  de  de- 
terminer la  peine.''  ^ 

Courts  existed  in  England  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  How  the  system 
period,  presided  over  by  a  reeve,  or  judge,  who  ^J  "^  ^  ^°^" 

1  Forsyth  on  Trial  hj  Jury,  87  n. 
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LKtema  X.  liad  no  voice  in  the  decision,  and  the  number  of 
'0Mrwlilbg»  persona  who  sat  as  judges  (or  jurors)  was  fre- 
!•■*■  quently  twelve,  or  some  multiple  of  that  num- 

ber; but  it  was  not  until  the  establishment  of 
"the  assize  in  the  time  of  Henry  II,  after  these 
Saxon  elements  had  been  continued  in  force 
■under  the  Anglo-Normans,  that  the  institution 
of  the  jury  was  produced.  There  the  jury  is 
first  found  in  its  distinct  form,  although  the  ele- 
ments of  which  it  was  composed  were  familiar 
to  the  jurisprudence  of  the  time. 

Before  that  time,  and  in  the  early  Norman 
reigns,  it  was  the  practice  to  decide  controversiea 
by  appealing  to  the  knowledge  of  the  neighbor- 
hood where  the  parties  resided  and  the  land 
lay.  There  was  no  difference  in  principle  be- 
tween such  inquests  and  the  recognitions  by  the 
■knights  of  assize. 

-Pwsiiig  by  the  ooDstitatioBs  of  CtaraDlo* 
■(1164),  the  •tatete  of  NorthampUm  <117«))«dl 
Magna  Oharta  (1216),  we  find  in  a  note  in 
Forsyth  an  account  of  the  earliest  record  extant 
of  a  trial  by  a  regularly  constituted  jurata, 
respecting  the  right  to  the  custody  of  the  Hospi- 
tal of  St.  Julian  at  Southampton.  Twenty-four 
jurors  were  summoned ;  twelve  acted,  and  gave 
their  verdict  for  the  king  "in  cujus  ret  tetti- 
monium,"  they  affixed  their  seals.* 

During  all  this  time  the  jury  were  both  wit- 
nesses and  jurors,  rendering  their  verdicts  on 
their  personal  knowledge  respecting  the  matter 

1  Fonjrlh  on  TrW  by  Jniy,  W9  n. 
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in  dispute,  without  hearing  witnesses.  The  lbctukb  x. 
change  to  the  present  mode  was  made  gradually,  ^^^p  i^g. 
By  the  time  of  "  the  reign  of  Edward  III  trials  land, 
by  jury  in  criminal  cases  were  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  the  same  as  at  the  present  day.  .  .  . 
Although  the  qualification  of  previous  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  jurors  empanelled  to  try  a 
a  prisoner  had  long  fallen  into  desuetude,  the 
fiction  was  still  kept  up  by  requiring  them  to 
be  summoned  from  the  hundred  where  the  crime 
was  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  until  the 
passing  of  Stat.  6,  Geo.  IV,  c.  50,  by  which  the 
sheriff  is  now  obliged  to  return  for  the  trial  of 
any  issue,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  twelve  good 
and  lawful  men  of  the  body  of  his  county  quali- 
fied according  to  law." 

As  late  as  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  it  was 
the  custom  in  civil  actions  for  the  successful 
party  to  entertain  the  jury  at  dinner.  "The 
party  with  whom  they  have  given  their  sentence 
giveth  the  enquest  their  dinner  that  day  most 
commonly,  and  this  is  all  they  have  for  their 
labour,  notwithstanding  that  they  come,  some 
twenty,  some  thirty,  or  forty  miles  or  more,  to 
the  place  where  they  give  their  verdict ;  all  the 
rest  is  of  their  own  chuze."  ^ 

The  jury  system  was  brought  by  emigrants  How  the  system 
to  this  country,  to  Canada,  to  Australia,  to  South  ^™*,;^.'***' 
Africa,  and  wherever  colonies  have  been  planted 
by  British  emigrants.     It  extended  to  Scotland ; 
but  there,  the  Scottish  system  of  law,  derived 

1  Forsyth  on  Trial  by  Jury,  242  n. 
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lbcturs  X.  from  the  civil  law,  authorized  the  finding  in 
"iTe^lrtSr"  criminal  cases  of  a  verdict  of  "  not  proven  "  when 
country.  the    jury  were    not    prepared  to   find    either 

*•  gailty  "  or  "  not  guilty,"  like  the  "  nofi  liquet" 
in  the  Roman  law.^  The  jury  was  introduced 
into  France  in  1789  in  criminal  cases,  but  not 
in  civil  cases;  in  Belgium  in  1830;  in  Sardinia 
in  1850,  from  whence  it  has  extended  into  Italy, 
and  in  Germany.  De  Tocqueville  says  of  it, 
^*  Le  jury  est,  avant  tout,  une  institution  politi- 
que. .  .  .  L'homme  qui  juge  au  criminel  est 
done  r^Uement  le  mHitre  de  la  soci^t^.  Or 
rinstitution  du  jury  place  le  peuple  lui-mSme, 
ou  du  moins  une  classe  de  citoyens,  sur  le  si^ge 
du  juge.  L'institution  du  jury  met  done  r^lle- 
ment  la  direction  de  la  soci^t^  dans  les  mains 
du  peuple,  ou  de  cette  classe."  ^^  Le  jury  qui 
semble  diminuer  les  droits  de  la  magistrature, 
fond  r^ellement  son  empire :  et  il  n'y  a  pas  de 
pays  o&  les  juges  soient  aussi  puissans  que  ceux 
oft  le  peuple  entre  en  partage  de  leurs  privi- 
l^vres." 


»  "Thenp  [in  Rome]  we  find  a  presiding  judge,  who  was  either 
the  pnrtor.  or  a>ii'f<jr  qnestionis  specially  appointed  by  him,  and  a 
Kxly  of  jmh'c^s  taken  from  a  particular  class,  .  .  .  whose  duty  it 
was  to  dt'tenuine  the  fact  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused. 
At  the  cl>*<;  of  the  evidence  they  were  said  to  be  missi  in  consilium 
by  the  juds:**.  that  is,  told  •  to  consider  their  verdict/  and  to  each 
wvw  pven  three  ublet*  marked  respectively  with  the  letters  A. 
for  .4^^o?^^^  C.  for  C'^ndfmno,  and  N.  L.  for  Xon,  LiqueU  one  of 
which  ho  thrvw  into  an  urn,  and  the  result  of  the  trial  was  deter- 
niined  by  the  ma^^rity  of  the  letters  that  appeared.*^  Forsyth, 
pp.  li.  13. 
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3.   Decisions  on  these  Clauses  in  the  Constitution. 

The  Constitution,  as  has  been  seen,  makes  lkctceb  ix. 
three  provisions  in  regard  to  trial  by  jury. 

The  first  is  in  Article  III,  Section  2,  Para- 
graph 3,  and  relates  only  to  the  trial  of  crimes. 

The  second  is  Article  VI  of  the  Amendments, 
and  also  relates  only  to  criminal  prosecutions. 

The  third  is  in  Article  VII  of  the  Amend- 
ments, and  relates  to  suits  at  common  law. 

A.   Generally. 

At  a  trial  by  jury  in  a  court  of  the  United  Generally. 
States,  the  judge  may  express  his  opinion  upon 
the  facts.  The  expression  of  such  an  opinion, 
when  no  rule  of  law  is  incorrectly  stated,  and 
all  matters  of  fact  are  ultimately  submitted  to 
the  determination  of  a  jury,  cannot  be  reviewed 
by  writ  of  error.  In  this  respect  the  powers  of 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  are  not  con- 
trolled by  State  statutes  forbidding  judges  to 
express  any  opinion  on  the  facts.^ 

B.   In  Criminal  Cases, 

The  provision  in  the  Fifth  Amendment,  that  criminal  cases. 
"  no  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital 
or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  pre- 
sentment or  an  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,"  is 
jurisdictional,  and  no  court  of  the  United  States 
has  authority  to  try  a  prisoner  without  indict- 
ment or  presentment  in  such  cases.* 

1  Vickaburg  d:  Meridian  Railroad  v.  Putnam,  118  U.  S.  646.  See 
also  St,  LouiSj  Iron  Mountain,  d:  Southern  Railway  v.  Vickers^  122 
U.  8.  360 ;  and  Williams  v.  Conger,  126  U.  S.  397. 

>  EzparU  Bain,  121  U.  8.  1. 
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In  aorae  of  the  States  a  juror  who  has  formed 
an  opinion  of  the  caae  from  reading  the  news- 
paper is  not  competent  to  sit  upon  the  jury 
which  tries  a  person  accused  of  committing  a 
crime ;  and  by  bis  doing  so  it  would  cease  to 
be  an  impartial  jury.  But  in  Illinois  he  is  not 
thereby  disqualified  if  he  can  swear  that  he 
believes  that  he  can  fairly  and  impartially 
render  a  verdict  on  the  evidence.  The  statute 
which  authorizes  him  in  such  case  to  sit  upon 
the  jury  is  held  not  to  deprive  the  accused  of 
his  right  to  trial  by  an  impartial  jury.' 

The  provision  in  Article  III  of  the  Constitu- 1 
tion  that  "  the  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in 
cases  of  impeachment,  shall  be  by  jury,"  is  to 
be  construed  in  the  light  of  the  principles  which, 
at  common  law,  determined  whether  or  not  a 
person  accused  of  crime  was  entitled  to  be  tried 
by  a  jury;  and,  thus  construed,  it  embraces  not 
only  felonies  punishable  by  confinement  in  the 
pcnitentiiiry,  but  aUo  some  classes  of  misde- 
meanors the  punishment  of  which  may  involve 
the  deprivation  of  the  liberty  of  the  citizen.* 

The  provisions  in  the  Constitution  relating 
to  trial  by  jury  are  in  force  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.' 

A  person  a<x;used  of  a  conspiracy  to  prevent 
another  person  from  pursuing  a  lawful  avoca- 
tion, and  by  intimidation  and  molestation  to 
reduce  him  to  beggary  and  want,  La  entitled. 


I  ^w  T.  nttnoU,  128  U.  a  131. 
*  Callan  v.  WUtm,  127  U.  S.  MO. 
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under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  to  a  lbctubb  x. 

trial  by  jury. ^  •  criminal  c«e.. 

A  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  upon 
the  commission  of  a  contempt  in  its  presence, 
may,  upon  its  own  knowledge  of  the  facts, 
without  further  proof,  without  issue  or  trial  by 
jury,  immediately  proceed  to  determine  whether 
the  facts  justify  punishment,  and  to  inflict  such 
punishment  therefor  as  the  law  allows.^ 

A  statute  of  Utah  provided  that  every  person 
guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree  shall  suffer 
death,  or,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  jury, 
be  imprisoned  at  hard  labor  in  the  penitentiary 
for  life,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  It 
was  held  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  court, 
when  a  person  was  on  trial,  charged  with  the 
commission  of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  to 
inform  the  jury  of  their  right,  under  the  statute, 
to  recommend  imprisonment  for  life  at  hard 
labor,  in  the  place  of  death,  and  that  failure  to 
do  so  was  error.' 

In  a  very  recent  case  these  provisions  relating 
to  the  place  of  trial*  came  before  the  Supreme 
Court.  A  murder  was  committed  in  1888  in 
the  parallelogram  of  land  south  of  Kansas  and 
Colorado  known  as  "No  Man's  Land."  This 
tract  was  not  at  that  time  included  within  any 
organized  judicial  district  of  the  United  States, 
but  in  March,  1889,  a  court  was  established 
over  it,  with  jurisdiction  over  offences  previously 

1  Callan  v.  Wason,  127  U.  S.  640. 
«  Ex  parU  Terry,  128  U.  8.  289. 
»  Calton  V.  Utah,  130  U.  S.  83. 
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committed.  The  persone  alleged  to  have  com- 
mitted the  murder  were  tTied  and  comict**). 
Their  case  being  brought  to  the  Supreme  Court 
for  review,  it  was  there  held  that  the  statute 
was  intended  to  act  retroactively ;  that  such  a 
provision  was  not  unconstitutional ;  that  the 
provision  in  Article  III  of  the  Constitution  re- 
specting the  trial  of  crimes  "  not  committed  iu 
any  State"  imposed  no  restriction  as  to  tlie 
place  of  trial,  except  that  it  could  not  take  place 
until  Congress  should  designate  the  place,  and 
might  take  place  at  any  locality  which  should 
have  been  designated  by  Congress  previous  to 
the  trial ;  that  the  pro\'ision  in  the  Sixth 
Amendment  respecting  the  place  ef  trial  had 
reference  only  to  ofEences  against  the  United 
States  committed  within  a  State  ;  and  that  the 
act  fixing  the  place  of  trial  was  in  no  sense  an 
ex  post  facto  law.' 

If  the  trial  court  makes  the  decision  of  a 
motion  for  a  new  trial  dejiend  njxin  a  remission 
of  the  lai^r  part  of  the  verdict,  this  is  not  a 
re-examination  by  the  court  of  facts  tried  by  the 
jury  in  a  mode  not  known  at  the  common  law, 
and  is  no  violation  of  the  Seventh  Article  of 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution.* 

C.   /n  CM  Ca$a. 

In  regard  to  the  right  to  a  jury  in  dvil 
oases,  it   is  a   right   which   may  undoubtedly 


■  Cook  V.  UnlUd  SKUf,  188  U.  8.  167. 
*  ArkautoM  Valltjf  Land  4  CatOe  Co.  r. 
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be  waived,  and  which  is  constantly  waived  lbctdrx  z. 
in  practice.  But,  unless  waived,  it  cannot  be*^''""'**" 
taken  away. 

The  restriction  ia  to  be  found  in  the  Seventh 
Amendment,  and  it  relates  to  "  suits  at  common 
law,  where  the  value  in  controversy  shall  exceed 
twenty  dollars."  It  was  to  that  extent  a  re- 
striction upon  the  power  of  Congress,  but  did 
not  limit  the  power  of  the  State  governments  in 
respect  to  their  own  citizens.^ 

Several  of  the  States  have  exercised  their 
reserved  right  to  curtail  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury  in  civil  cases. 

The  Constitution,  in  the  second  section  of 
Article  III,  provides  that  the  judicial  power  of 
the  Federal  Giovemment  shall  extend  to  all 
cases  in  law  and  equity,  arising  under  the  Con- 
stitution, the  laws  of  the  United  States,  etc. 
The  difference  between  law  and  equity  was  well 
settled  when  the  Constitution  yras  adopted,  and 
the  provisions  of  the  Seventh  Amendment  relat- 
ing to  suits  at  the  common  law,  had  no  applica- 
tion to  suits  in  equity  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States. 

In  process  of  time,  as  new  States  have  been 
organized,  and  new  legislation  had  under  new 
influences,  the  terms  of  pleading  have  been  modi- 
fied and  changed,  and  the  dividing  line  between 
equity  and  law,  and  the  corresponding  remedies, 
have  been  likewise  changed   and  modified  in 


1  UHtttd  Stalf  T.  CmitiAani,  08  U.  a  US,  I 
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LECTcmB  X.        many    States.      The    forms   of    proceedings  in 
civil  cMw.  State  courts  having  been  adopted  in  the  courts 

of  the  United  8utes>  held  within  the  StMM 
respeotively,  these  changes  in  eqoity  jnrisdictirai 
naturally  found  an  exprenion  and  foraiad  tfab 
subject  of  litigation  in  tans  poidiag  in  thd 
Federal  ooarts.  In  an  earfy  case  CSuef  JoRtioe 
Tuiey  said  "  the  adoption  of  the  State  ptaa6ot 
must  not  be  understood  as  oonioonding  the  pnn* 
ciples  of  law  and  eqi^j,  nor  as  ainlluniiing 
legal  and  equitable  claims  to  be  Mended  tog^ux 
in  one  suit."*  In  a  yaiy  lata  easis  the  oases 
are  reviewed,  and  it  was  held  that  a  Fedsnl 
court  could  not  take  junsdiMioo  in  MlsBiBi^iiH 
of  a  bill  in  equity  to  sul^ect  the  pnpertf  of  tbQ 
defendants  to  the  payment  of  a  ssiqde  y^^baet 
debt  of  one  of  them,  in  adranoe  of  any  ppoeeed* 
ings  at  law,  either  to  establish  the  validity  and 
amount  of  the  debt^  ca  to  «B£(H<oe  its  ooBeotioD, 
although  that  mi^t  be  done  in  a  State  oonil 
under  the  provisions  of  the  code  of  that  State.' 


1  BenneU  v.  BtiUtneorA,  U  How.  869,  671.  See  kUo  B^  v. 
Babur,  19  How.  271  ;  Leieit  v.  Codf,  23  W«U.  406 ;  JHUiaH  t. 
Ebbinghaut,  IID  U.  S.  fiOB;  Buiard  v.  HouUo*.  IIB  U.  S.  847; 
TtiomptOK  y.  Hailroad  Companiti,  0  Will.  134  ;  BhIcMm  v.  Kingt 
I  Wall.  63 ;  Holland  v.  Challtn,  110  D.  S.  16 ;  Whttduad  v.  iSlol' 
tuet,  138  U.  S.  140. 

■  Scoa  T.  JVecIy,  140  U.  & 
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IMPAIRMENT  OF  THE  OBLIGATION  OP 

CONTRACTS.* 


Abticlb  I,  Section  10.  No  State  shall  enter  LiCTimB  XL 
into  any  Treaty,  Alliance,  or  Confederation ;  grant 
Letters  of  Marque  and  Reprisal ;  coin  Money ;  emit 
Bills  of  Credit ;  make  any  Thing  hut  gold  and  silver 
Coin  a  Tender  in  Payment  of  Dehts ;  pass  any  Bill  of 
Attainder,  ex  post  facto  Law,  or  Law  impairing  the 
Ohligation  of  Contracts,  or  grant  any  Title  of  No- 
hility. 

» 

The  topic  for  this  discourse  is  taken  from  Laws  impairii 
section  10,  Article  I,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  2^^*^!'*''° 
United  States,  which  reads  as  follows :  — 

"  No  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance, 
or  confederation ;  grant  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal ;  coin  money ;  emit  bills  of  credit ;  make 
anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in 
pajrment  of  debts ;  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex 
post  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation 
of  contracts,  or  grant  any  title  of  nobility." 

Out  of  that  important  sentence  I  have  selected 
for  a  more  careful  consideration  the  words,  "  or 
law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.'* 

1  This  Lecture  was  Lecture  IX  of  the  Lectures  delivered  hefore 
the  classes  of  the  University  Law  SchooL 
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lbcturb  XI.  The  first  Article  of  the  Constitution  begins 

theTbUM^n^of  ^^*^  provisions  concerning  the  organization  of 
contracts.  the  two  houses  of  the  legislative  body,  the  Senate 

and  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  then  sec- 
tion eight  in  affirmative  language  confers  certain 
express  powers  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, or  the  Greneral  Government,  of  the  Union, 
as  distinguished  from  the  States,  and  the  people 
of  the  States.  In  section  nine  certain  limitations 
are  laid  down  in  regard  to  the  power  of  the 
Federal  legislature.  Among  other  things  it  is 
provided  that  it  shall  not  pass  any  bill  of  at- 
tainder, or  any  ex  post  facto  law,  and  through  a 
number  of  negotiations  states  what  shall  not  be 
done  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  or 
by  the  National  Government. 
This  limitation  u  In  scctiou  ten,  above  quoted,  limitations  are 
upon  the  state.,   imposed  upou  the  individual  States,  the  language 

being  that  ^^no  State  "  shall  do  any  of  the  things 
which  are  here  prohibited. 
Bills  of  credit.  In  passing,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  phrase 

"  emit  bills  of  credit "  was  for  a  long  time  the 
subject  of  judicial  and  political  controversy.  It 
was  questioned  whether  it  did  not  prevent  any 
State  from  issuing  bonds,  or  chartering  banks  of 
issue,  but  the  better  opinion  seems  to  be,  (and  it 
was  so  decided  in  1830,  by  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall ^ )  that  to  "  emit  bills  of  credit "  meant 
to  issue  in  the  name  of  the  State  some  form  of 
certificates  of  indebtedness  which  were  "  intended 

1  Craig  v.  The  State  of  Missouri,  4  Pet.  408,  432. 
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to  circulate  through  the  community,  for  its  or-  lbcture  xi. 

J  •  u  •  "L     -.  Bills  of  credit. 

dmary  purposes,  as  money,  which  paper  was 
redeemable  at  a  future  day,"  and  that  if  such 
was  not  the  purpose  their  issue  would  not  come 
within  this  clause. 

No  State  is  permitted  to  "  make  anything  but  Legal  tender. 
gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of 
debts."  The  object  of  this  provision  was  to  cor- 
rect what  had  grown  to  be  an  enormous  evil  at 
that  time,  that  of  a  debased  paper  currency,  in 
connection  with  the  further  prohibitions  against 
any  State  passing  any  ex  post  facto  law,  or  law 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  scaling  of  debts  or  the  authorization 
of  their  payment  in  a  depreciated  and  worthless 
paper.  This  was  thought  to  be  necessary  be- 
cause it  was  seen  that  statutes  of  the  States 
passed  for  that  purpose  would  constitute  one  of 
the  great  hindrances  to  the  collection  and  pay- 
ment of  honest  debts. 

In  approaching    this   subject    the    following  ciroaiatiog 
quotation  from  Mr.  Bancroft's  "  History  of  the  ^tltTutTon  w« 
Constitution  of  the  United  States"  will  be  of  framed, 
service  in  getting  a  better  knowledge  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  times  when  that  instrument  was 
framed.     The  whole  work  is  the  most  valuable 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  period  preced- 
ing .  the  time  when  it  was  adopted  and  subse- 
quent thereto,  that  has  yet  been  written.     The 
author,  speaking  of  the  events  which  went  be- 
fore the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  says :  — 

"  The  thirteen  American  States  had  a  larger 
experience  of  the  baleful  consequences  of  paper 
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lbcttse  XI.      money  than  all  the  world  besides.    As  each  of 
^r''"'''h    ,h  them  had  a  legislation  of  ita  own.  the  laws  were 

iMqium  when  the  c 

d-nMiiniion  was  as  Variant  as  they  were  inconvenient  and  unjust. 
The  shilling  had  differing  rates  from  its  sterling 
value  to  an  eighth  of  a  dollar.  The  confusion 
in  computing  the  worth  of  the  currency  of  one 
State  in  that  of  anotlier  was  hopelessly  increased 
by  the  laws  which  discriminated  between  di£fe^ 
ent  kinds  of  paper  issued  by  the  same  State ;  so 
that  a  volume  could  hardly  hold  the  tables  of 
the  reciprocal  rates  of  excliange.  Moreover, 
any  man  loaning  money  or  making  a  contract 
in  his  own  State  or  in  another,  was  liable  at  any 
time  to  los8  by  some  fitful  act  of  separate  legis- 
lation. The  necessity  of  providing  effectually 
for  the  security  of  private  rights  and  the  steady 
dispensation  of  justice,  more,  perhaps,  than  any- 
thing else,  brought  about  the  new  Constitntion." ' 
this  One  of  the  earliest  of  the  Constitutions  pro- 
'"'^""  posed  for  the  confederated  States  contained  pro- 
visions for  aorae  of  tlie  items  mentioned :  for 
instance,  as  to  coining  money,  emitting  bills  of 
credit,  and  passing  ex  post  facto  laws.  That 
branch  of  the  instrument  had  been  passed  over 
and  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  committee 
on  revision  and  style.  For  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting any  interference  with  contracts  the  Con- 
vention had  relied  very  largely  upon  the  clause 
prohibiting  the  passage  of  any  ex  post  facto  law. 
The  original  draft  had  nothing  in  it  about  im- 
pairing the  obligation  of  contracts  when  it  was 

'  Buicroft'a  Hiat.  Conn.,  roL  1,  book  2,  o.  0 ;  miUioi's  L*n 
B«t1m^  toL  0,  Pl  167. 
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submitted  to  the  committee.     It  was  supposed  lecture  xi. 
that  the  expression  '' ex  post  facto  law"  neces^ ^^'^^'^^^^^^^ 
sarily  included  all  laws  bearing  upon  past  trans-  sutntion. 
actions,  and  that,  therefore,  with  this  prohibi- 
tion inserted  against  the  passage  of  ex  postfdcto 
laws,  no  State  could  pass  any  law  impairing  a 
contract  already  made.     Another  extract  from 
the  same  work  will  be  of  interest  in  this  connec- 
tion. 

"  It  has  already  been  told  how  the  delegates 
from  Connecticut  had  agreed  among  themselves 
Uhat  the  legislatures  of  the  individual  States 
ought  not  to  possess  a  right  to  make  any  laws 
for  the  discharge  of  contracts  in  any  manner 
different  from  the  agreement  of  the  parties.* 
Stringent  clauses  in  the  Constitution  already 
prohibited  paper  money.  For  the  rest.  King,  as 
we  have  seen,  proposed  a  clause  forbidding  the 
States  to  interfere  in  private  contracts ;  but  the 
motion  had  been  condemned  as  reaching  too  fcir, 
and  instead  of  it,  at  the  instance  of  Rutledge, 
the  Convention  denied  to  the  States  the  power 
*to  pass  bills  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  laws.' 
In  this  manner  it  was  supposed  that  laws  for 
closing  the  courts,  or  authorizing  the  debtor  to 
pay  his  debts  by  more  convenient  instalments 
than  he  had  covenanted  for,  were  effectually 
prohibited.  But  Dickinson,  as  we  have  seen, 
after  consulting  Blackstone,  mentioned  to  the 
House  that  the  term  ex  post  facto  related  to 
criminal  cases  only;  and  that  restraint  of  the 
States  from  retrospective  laws  in  civil  cases 
would  require  some  further  provision.     Before 
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Lkctcbe  XI. 
Hlalorr  of  this 
cliEue  ia  the  Con- 

(lllutlon. 


an  explanatory  provision  had  beeo  made,  the 
section  came  into  the  hands  of  the  committee 
on  revision  and  style.  That  committee  had  no 
authority  to  bring  forward  any  new  proposition, 
but  only  to  make  corrections  of  style.  Go^ve^ 
near  Morris  retained  the  clause  forbidding  ex 
post  facto  laws;  and,  re.solut€  not  'to  counte- 
nance the  issue  o£  paper  money  and  the  conse- 
quent violation  of  contracts,'  he  of  himself 
added  the  words :  '  No  State  shall  pass  lawa 
altering  or  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts.' The  Convention  reduced  the  explana- 
tory words  to  the  shorter  form  :  '  No  State  shall 
pass  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts.' In  this  manner  an  end  was  designed 
to  be  made  to  barren  land  laws,  laws  for  the  in- 
stalment of  debts,  and  laws  closing  the  courts 
Bgainat  suitors.  Sherman  and  Ellsworth,  in 
their  official  letter  recommending  the  Constitu- 
tion to  Connecticut,  explained  the  intent  of  the 
Convention  by  saying:  'The  restraint  on  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  States  respecting 
emitting  bills  of  credit,  making  anything  but 
money  a  tender  in  payment  of  debta^  or  impair- 
ing the  obligation  of  contractB  by  ex  poat  facto 
laws,  was  thought  necessary  as  a  security  to 
commerce,  in  which  the  interest  of  foreigners 
as  well  as  of  the  citizens  of  different  States  ma; 
be  affected.' "  * 

I  do  not  say  that  these  words  providing  thit 
no  State  shall  pass  any  law  "  impairing  the  obli- 

1  Buicroft'a  Hlatoi?  of  Uie  Const,  of  the  tJ.  8.,  toL  S,  book  S, 
c.  11 ;  ftUtbor'B  Ltut  BeTlsa,  nl.  6,  pp.  301,  809. 
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gation  of  contracts  "  are  the  most  important  in  lecture  xi. 
the  Constitution.  I  do  not  believe  it;  but  they  JJJ^^JJ^^ 
have  certainly  been  more  frequently  called  into 
operation  in  the  courts  than  any  other  single 
clause  of  that  instrument,  because  they  come 
mto  immediate  connection  with  the  great  vol- 
ume of  business  and  traffic  dependent  upon  the 
sacredness  of  contracts.  Your  critical  attention 
is  called  to  these  few  words,  almost  every  one 
of  which  has  received  a  construction  by  the 
judicial  department  of  the  Government,  and 
almost  every  one  of  which  is  important. 

The  first  point  of  interest  is  that  "no  State" 
shall  pass  any  such  law.  There  is  no  such  pro- 
hibition upon  the  United  States,  or  Congress, 
contained  in  the  Constitution.  In  the  limita- 
tions upon  the  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, contained  in  the  ninth  section  of  Article 
I,  it  will  be  noted  that  Congress  is  also  forbid- 
den to  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  or  any  ex  post 
facto  law.  But  there  the  prohibition  stops,  and 
nothing  is  said  about  impairing  the  obligation  of 
contracts.  Indeed  that  could  not  have  been  for- 
bidden consistently  with  other  powers  vested  by 
that  instrument  in  Congress ;  for  section  eight, 
clause  four,  confers  upon  Congress  the  power  to 
establish  "  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bank- 
ruptcies throughout  the  United  States."  Of 
course,  any  system  of  bankruptcy  with  which 
we  are  familiar,  however  it  may  be  in  conti- 
nental Europe,  includes  a  discharge  of  the 
debtor  from  his  debts,  and  a  distribution  of  his 
property  among  his   creditors.      It,  therefore, 
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neoeMwily  implki  the  power  of  imp^ria^  lltl 
obUgatiott  oJE  a  ocmtnot)  and  evan^to* dtoelMg^ 
of  it  altc^^etiur. «  -     .'    i- 

So  the  legid  tender  statute,  which  declared 
that  the  Tieaniry  not«s  of  the  United  States 
should  be  Iftwiul  tender  in  payment  of  any 
debt  due  to  the  Government  or  between  indi- 
viduals,  except  for  customs  duties,  necessarily 
impaired  the  obligation  of  a  contract,  because 
at  the  time  the  contract  was  made  no  man  was 
bcmnd  to  take  anything  but  gold  and  siiver, 
The  contract  w&s  to  pay  coin  dollars,  and  there- 
fore when  Congress  authorized  the  debtor  to  pay 
it  in  l^^al  tender  notes  it  impaired  the  obligation 
of  his  contract.  Yet  that  law  has  been  held  to 
be  oonstitntiMial,  although  there  are  people  who 
doubt  it.  I  am  not  one  of  these,  however  ;  and 
I  have  no  doobt  that  Congress  had  the  power.  In 
the  emergeney  which  then  existed,  to  declare 
those  notes  a  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of 
debts. 

It  will  be  further  noted  that  the  langiu^  is 
that  no  State  shall  pass  "  any  law  "  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts.  This  means  that  it  is  & 
statute  of  a  State  which  is  forbidden,  or  some- 
thing which  is  equivalent  to  such  a  statute, 
possessing  the  same  dignity  and  character,  and 
passed  or  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  State. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  details  in  regard  to 
this  point,  for  it  has  been  repeatedly  decided  by 
all  the  courts  with  which  I  am  familiar  before 
whom  the  subject  has  come,  that  it  must  be 
either  a  Constitution  or  a  statute  of  a  State 
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which  impairs  such  an  obligation  to  bring  it  lmtuu  xi. 

within  the  meaning  of  these  words  used  in  the  ^^ZI'sum"'  " 

Federal   Constitution.    A   judicial   decision  by  togw«ioo. 

the  courts  of  a  State  that  a  certain  contract  is 

good  or  bad,  is  valid  or  inyalid,  is  of  this  or 

that  character,  is  not  a  "law  "  passed  by  a  State, 

as  has  sometimes  been  supposed.     It  is  not  true, 

therefore,  that  every  decision  of  a  State  or  other 

court,  adverse  to  the  assertion  of  the  rights  of  a 

promisee  or  claimant  under  a  contract,  violates 

this  provision   of    the   Constitution.     What   ia 

meant  is  that  after  the  contract  has  been  made 

no  State  shall  make  a  law  which  impairs  its 

force,  and  it  does  not  mean  anything  more  than 

that. 

It  has  been  held  several  times  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  that  no  mere  decis- 
ion of  a  State  court,  or  inferior  Federal  court, 
on  the  subject  of  the  validity  of  a  contract,  or  the 
mode  of  its  discharge,  is  within  the  meaning  of 
this  provision,  unless  it  be  founded  upon  a  stat- 
ute or  constitution  of  a  State  passed  subsequent 
to  the  making  of  the  contract.^ 

The  Constitution  of  a  State,  or  any  act  of  its  ExUting  sum 
legislature,  in  existence  at  the  time  a  contract  is  JJI'^"!^^** 
made,  becomes  thereby  a  part  of  that  contract. 
It  is  a  universal  riile  that  every  contract  is  made 
with  a  view  to  the  laws  extant  at  the  place  of 
execution,  which  become  a  part  of  it,  and  by  the 
aid  of  which  it  is  to  be  read  and  expounded. 


T.  Rock,  4  Wall.  177 ;  UnteenUg  t.  People,  91 
U.  S.  309,  320 ;  RaUrond  Co.  v.  MaClurt,  10  Wall.  611 ;  Knox  v 
:,  12  Wall.  37». 
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Therefore  no  statute  in  existence  at  the  time  it 
was  made  could  be  a  law  impairing  its  obliga- 
tion,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution, 
because  it  would  be  a  part  of  the  contract  itself. 

This  is  well  set  forth  in  a  case^  in  which 
the  question  raised  was  whether  a  contract  was 
not  void,  within  the  meaning  of  this  clause,  by 
reason  of  some  legislation  antecedent  to  its  exe- 
cution, but  the  court  said:  ^^The  inhibition  of 
the  Constitution  is  wholly  prospective.  The 
States  may  legislate  as  to  contracts  thereafter 
made,  as  they  may  see  fit.  It  is  only  those  in^ 
existence  when  the  hostile  law  is  passed  that 
are  jwrotected  from  its  eflEects."  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  constitutional  provision  ap- 
plies only  to  statutes  passed  after  the  contract 
is  made. 

There  have  been  numerous  efforts  by  individ- 
ual States  at  different  times  to  make  certain 
classes  of  contracts  subject  to  future  legislation. 
The  celebrated  Dartmouth  College  Case  *  was  the 
earliest  which  decided  that  a  charter  granted 
to  a  private  corix)ration  was  a  contract  between 
the  corix)ration  and  the  State  which  granted  it. 
The  result  of  that  decision  was  that  many  stat- 
utes, which  it  had  been  supposed  the  State 
legislatures  could  repeal  or^modify,  were  found 
to  be  of  such  a  character  that  they  could  not 
be  changed. 

This  principle,  as  applied  to  the  efforts  of  the 
legislature  of  the  States  to  escape  the  force  of 


1  Eihrards  v.  Kearzey,  96  U.  S.  696,  603. 

2  Dartmouth  College  v.  Woodxioai^d,  4  Wheat.  613. 
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this  constitutional  provision,  was  recently  exam-  lbctuee  xi. 
ined  by  this  Court.  ^^^l^ 

The  legislatures  commenced  by  making  what  incorporation, 
they  called  "reservation  clauses"  in  all  their 
acts  of  incorporation,  which  reserved  to  the  leg- 
islature the  power  of  making  alterations,  amend- . 
ments,  or  of  repealing  those  statutes,  and  many 
of  the  States  went  so  far  as  to  pass  a  general 
law  that  all  acts  of  incorporation  should  be 
subject  to  repeal,  modification,  or  alteration  by 
the  legislature.  The  argument,  which  has  been 
sustained,  was  that,  since  these  charters  were 
granted  with  this  proyision  in  them,  either  spe- 
cifically stated  or  contained  in  the  general  law 
under  which  the  corporation  was  organized,  it 
thus  became  a  part  of  the  contract,  and  such 
charters  could  be  repealed,  altered,  or  modified. 
Therefore,  any  such  action  on  the  part  of  the 
legislature  could  not  be  a  violation  or  impair- 
ment of  the  obligation  of  a  contract,  since  the 
permission  to  do  it  was  a  part  of  the  contract. 
This  court  said :  — 

"  A  short  reference  to  the  origin  of  this  reser- 
vation of  the  right  to  repeal  charters  of  corpora- 
tions may  be  of  service  in  enabling  us  to  decide 
upon  its  office  and  effect  when  called  into  opera- 
tion by  the  legislative  exercise  of  the  power. 

"As  early  as  1806,  in  the  case  of  Wales  v. 
Stetsofiy  2  Mass.  143,  the  Supreme  Court  of  that 
State  made  the  declaration  Hhat  the  rights 
legally  vested  in  all  corporations  cannot  be  con- 
trolled or  destroyed  by  any  subsequent  statute, 
unless  a  power  for  that  purpose  be  reserved  to 
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the  legislature  in  the  act  of  incorporation."  In 
.  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College  v.  Woodward,  4 
Wheat.  518,  decided  in  1819,  this  court  an- 
nounced principles  on  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
tection that  the  charters  of  private  corporations 
were  entitled  to  claim,  under  the  clause  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  against  impairing  the  obli- 
gation of  contracts,  which,  though  received  at 
the  time  with  some  dissatisfaction,  have  never 
been  overruled  in  this  court.  The  opinion  in 
that  case  carried  the  protection  of  the  constitu- 
tional provision  somewhat  in  advance  of  what 
had  been  decided  in  Fletcher  v.  Peck,  6  Cranch. 
87,  and  the  preceding  cases,  and  held  that  it 
applied  not  only  to  contracts  between  individuals, 
and  to  grants  of  property  made  by  the  State  to 
individuals,  or  to  corporations,  but  that  the  rights 
and  franchises  conferred  upon  private  as  dis- 
tinguished from  public  corporations  by  the  legis- 
lative acts  undur  which  thtur  existence  was 
authorized,  and  the  right  to  exercise  the  functiona 
conferred  upon  them  by  the  statute,  were,  when 
accepted  by  the  corporators,  contracts  which  the 
State  could  not  impair. 

"  It  became  obvious  at  once  that  many  acts  of 
incorporation  which  had  been  passed  as  laws  of 
a  public  character,  partaking  in  no  general  sense 
of  a  bargain  between  the  States  and  the  corpora- 
tions which  they  created,  but  which  yet  conferred 
private  rights,  were  no  longer  subject  to  amend- 
ment, alteration,  or  repeal,  except  by  the  consent 
of  the  corporate  body,  and  that  the  general  con- 
trol which  the  legislatures  creating  such  bodies 
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had  previously*  supposed  they  had  the  right  to  lectube  xi 
exercise,  no  longer  existed.  It  was,  no  doubt,  ^^l^^t 
with  a  view  to  suggest  a  method  by  which  the  incorporatioii 
State  legislatures  could  retain  in  a  large  measure 
this  important  power,  without  violating  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Federal  Constitution,  that  Mr.  Justice 
Story,  in  his  concurring  opinion  in  the  Dartmouth 
College  Casey  suggested  that  when  the  legislature 
was  enacting  a  charter  for  a  corporation,  a  pro- 
vision in  the  statute  reserving  to  the  legislature 
the  right  to  amend  or  repeal  it  must  be  held  to 
be  a  part  of  the  contract  itself,  and  the  subse- 
quent exercise  of  the  right  would  be  in  accordance 
with  the  contract,  and  could  not,  therefore,  im- 
pair its  obligation.  And  he  cites  with  approval 
the  observations  we  have  already  quoted  from 
the  case  of  Wales  v.  Stetson^  2  Mass.  143. 

"  It  would  seem  that  the  States  were  not  slow 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  suggestion,  for  while 
we  have  not  time  to  examine  their  legislation 
for  the  result,  we  have  in  one  of  the  cases  cited 
to  us  as  to  the  effect  of  a  repeal,  McLaren  v. 
Pennington^  1  Paige,  102,  in  which  the  legisla- 
ture of  New  Jersey,  when  chartering  a  bank  with 
a  capital  of  $400,000  in  1824,  declared  by  its 
seventeenth  section  that  it  should  be  lawful  for 
the  legislature  at  any  time  to  alter,  amend,  and 
repeal  the  same.  And  Kent,  2  Com.  307,  speak- 
ing of  what  is  proper  in  such  a  clause,  cites  as 
an  example  a  charter  by  the  New  York  legisla- 
ture, of  the  date  of  February  25,  1822.  How 
long  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  continued 
to  rely  on  a  special  reservation  of  this  power  in 
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eadt  etuaitx  u  it  was  granted,  it  is  unnecessary 

1^^  to  inquire ;  ior  in  18S1  it  enacted  as  a  Iwir  «! 

■■     genetid^tplicatioii,  thataU  ciiartas.of  oorpoc*- 

tions  thereafter,  granted  should,  be.  mbjeet  to 

amendment,  alteraUoo,  and  repeal  at  the  pleamn 

oi  the  l^ialattufl,  aodimdL  has  been  the  lawSTar 

'    nnee. 

**  Thu  hisbny  al  the  reserratiim  daose  in  aeti 
of  inoOTporatifm  mppovts  onr  propooitkHi,  that  . 
vhaterer  ri^it,  framdiiae,.or  power  in. the  ooi^ 
poration  depends  for  its  ezisteDeeiqion  the  gtai^ 
ing  olaiues  of  the  charter,  is  lost  bj  its  repeal."' 
turn.  Hie  ol^aotionable  feature  iof  the  l^alation 
whioh  we  hare  disousndt  where  a  legidatiTe  boc^ 
attempted  to  exercise  some  aothoiity  over  existing 
oontraots,  was  that  it  was  letrospectiTe  or  letro- 
active,  the  two  w<ads  being  alnuwt  Bynoajmoa^ 
the  first  meaning  kx)king  baokwards  or  behind 
and  the  other  acting  baokwards,  being  intended 
to  operate  iqxm  aaa»  past  tranaaptioa. 

It  is  not  ail  retrospective  laws,  however,  that 
are  forbidden  by  this  clause  of  the  Constitution, 
but  only  such  as  impair  the  obligation  of  a  con- 
tract. Ex  post  facto  laws  are  also  forbidden  in 
the  same  clause,  but,  as  before  explained,  that 
terra  is  only  applied  to  criminal  laws  and  pro- 
cedure, and  has  no  reference  to  contracts.  There 
is  a  large  class  of  retrospective  legislation  which 
is  constitutional,  not  inconsistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples above  laid  down,  and  sometimes  necessary 
and  proper,  relating  to  rights  not   dependent 

.  fMght  Co.,  lOG  n.  8.  18,  10,  SI. 
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upon  contract  or  affecting  the  individual  by  in-  lecturb  xi. 
creasing  his  liability  to  a  criminal  prosecution.  ^^'*>*<^**^«  ^'^*- 
It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  this  class  of 
statutes  is  not  favored,  nor  is  it  large,  but  that 
there  is  a  class  of  legislation  retrospective  in  its 
character,  which  is  not  forbidden  by  the  Con- 
stitution, having  no  relation  to  contracts  or  to 
crimes,  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  a  valid  retro- 
spective law  to  be  found  in  the  reported  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  not 
amenable  to  the  objections  already  set  forth,  is 
contained  in  Satterlee  v.  Matthetoson,  2  Pet.  380, 
decided  in  1829.  That  was  a  case  where  a 
judgment  had  been  rendered  in  a  court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  favor 
of  the  plaintiff,  who  claimed  land  occupied  by  the 
defendant  as  a  tenant  under  what  was  known 
as  a  "  Connecticut  title."  This  was  reversed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  on  the  ground 
that  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  could 
not  subsist  under  such  a  title.  Before  the  sec- 
ond trial  took  place  the  legislature  passed  a  law 
which  said  that  the  relation  of  landlord  and 
tenant  could  exist  in  such  cases,  and  on  the  re- 
trial, judgment  being  given  for  the  plaintiff,  it 
was,  on  the  strength  of  this  statute,  affirmed. 
The  case  was  then  brought  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  under  the  idea  that  this 
statute  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  was  either 
an  ex  post  facto  law,  or  a  law  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts,  within  the  meaning  of 
the  clause  of  the  Constitution  we  are  now  con- 
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LECTowm  XL      sideling.    That  court  held»  however,  that  it  did 
BatioMtiTeimwi.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  obligation  of  a  contract,  nor  was 

it  an  ex  post  facto  law,  and  that  it  was  not, 
therefore,  repugnant  to  the  Gonstitatkm  of  the 
United  States,  for  ^^  retrospective  laws  which  do 
not  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts,  or  par- 
take of  the  character  of  ex  post  facto  laws,  are 
not  condemned  or  forbidden  by  any  part  of  that 
instrument."  The  opinion  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  Justice  Washington,  one  of  the  ablest 
judges  this  country  ever  produced.  He  was 
over  thirty  years  upon  the  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  at  a  period  when 
very  few  of  the  associate  justices  'delivered 
opinions.  His  four  volumes  of  Circuit  Court 
reports  are  also  the  most  valued  of  any  of  those 
reports  in  existence,  and  are  very  difScolt  to 
obtain.    He  said  in  that  case:  — 

^^The  objection,  however,  which  was  most 
pressed  upon  the  court,  and  relied  upon  fay  the 
counsel  for  plaintiff  in  error,  was  that  the  effect 
of  this  act  was  to  divest  rights  which  were 
vested  by  law  in  Satterlee.  There  is  certainly 
no  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
which  applies  to  a  State  law  of  this  description ; 
nor  are  we  aware  of  any  decision  of  this,  or  of 
any  Circuit  Court,  which  has  condemned  such  a 
law  upon  this  ground ;  provided  its  effect  be  not 
to  impair  the  obligation  of  a  contract."  ^ 

In  1834  Mr.  Justice  Story,  delivering  the  opin- 
ion of  the  court,  said:  "It  is  clear   that  this 


1 8  Pet  413. 
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court  has  no  right  to  pronounce  an  act  of  the  lktusb  xi. 
State  legislature  void,  as  contrary  to  the  Consti- ^*"*^"  ^'^ 
tution  of  the  United  States,  from  the  mere  fact 
that  it  divests  antecedent  vested  rights  of  prop- 
erty. The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  does 
not  prohibit  the  States  from  passing  retrospective 
laws  generally,  but  only  fx  post  facto  laws."  ^ 

He  then  goes  on  to  state  that  the  latter  phrase 
"is  not  applicable  to  civil  laws,  but  to  penal 
and  criminal  laws ; "  so  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is 
not  every  retrospective  law  which  is  forbidden 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts. 

Proceeding  then  in  order  with  the  critical  whw  u  the  owi- 
examination  of  this  short  sentence,  every  word  SLt?**  *^*^ 
of  which  is  important  and  has  been  the  subject 
of  judicial  consideration,  we  come  next  to  in- 
quire, what  is  the  "  obligation  "  of  a  contract, 
which  no  State  shall  pass  any  law  to  impair? 
This  is  necessary  as  a  preliminary  to  consider^ 
ing  what  it  is  that  impairs  it,  for  it  is  this  obli- 
gation which  cannot  be  impaired  by  the  State. 
tt  has  often  been  the  subject  of  definition  by  the 
courts.  In  a  recent  case*  may  be  found  the  fol- 
lowing language :  — 

" '  Obligation '  is  defined  to  be '  the  act  of  oblig- 
ing or  binding ;  that  which  obligates ;  the  bind- 
ing power  of  a  vow,  promise,  oath,  or  contract.' 
.  .  .  The  obligation  of  a  contract  includes  every- 
thing within  its  obligatory  scope.  Among  these 
elements  nothing  is  more  important  than  the 

1  WaUon  T.  Mfrcer,  B  Pet.  88,  110. 

■  Edward*  v.  Kearzet,  M  U.  S.  &e6,  eoO. 
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Lscruu  XL      means  of  enforcement.     This  is  the  breath  of  its 
wtotistheoWi.  ^j^  existence.     Without   it,  the  contract,  as 

gmtion  of  a  ood-  ,  ,  '  ' 

tnei?  such,  in  the  view  of  the  law,  ceases  to  be,  and 

falls  into  the  class  of  those  ^imperfect  obligar 
tions/  as  they  are  termed,  which  depend  for 
their  fulfilment  upon  the  will  and  conscience  of 
those  upon  whom  they  rest.  The  ideas  of  right 
and  remedy  are  inseparable." 

In  ordinary  language,  there  is  a  moral  and 
a  legal  obligation  to  do  what  we  promise  to  do, 
and  it  is  familiar  thought  and  speech  to  draw 
the  distinction  between  a  moral  and  a  legal 
obligation.  The  moral  one  addresses  itself  to 
the  conscience,  to  the  sense  of  duty,  to  the  sense 
of  right  and  wrong.  As  observed  in  the  last 
quotation  there  is  a  binding  power  in  a  vow; 
there  is  a  moral  obligation  to  do  anything  which 
one  promises  to  do,  unless  it  is  something  wrong 
or  wicked.  A  consideration  is  the  essence  of  all 
legal  contracts,  and  of  all  those  obligations  which 
do  not  depend  upon  it  but  rather  upon  the  faith 
due  to  yourself  and  your  own  sense  of  moral 
right,  and  which  address  themselves  to  your  own 
conscientious  determination  to  do  what  you  have 
said  you  would  do,  neither  the  law  nor  the  Con- 
stitution takes  any  cognizance.  So  far  as  the 
law  is  concerned  the  obligation  of  a  contract  is 
the  means  by  which  the  law  enforces  a  legal 
duty,  and  it  is  that  with  which  the  law  and  the 
Constitution  deals.  In  this  sense  the  obligation 
of  a  contract  consists  in  the  authority  or  power 
which  the  law  gives  to  enforce  its  performance, 
or  to  give  a  remedy  for  its  non-performance. 
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The  next  thing  in  proper  sequence  to  consider  LwrnmB  xi. 
is  what  it  is  to  "impair"  this  obligation,  which ^^^^"^"'* 
is  at  once  the  means  and  the  remedy  given  bywtrwt? 
the  law  to  compel  a  man  to  perform  his  con- 
tracts, or  in  case  of  failure  forces  him  to  make 
proper  compensation  in   damages.     It   follows 
that  to  impair  this  obligation  by  a  State  law  is 
in  some  way  to  weaken  or  diminish  the  power 
which  the  courts  had  when  the  contract  was 
made  to  enforce  it,  if  enforceable  specifically,  or 
to  give  remedy  by  damages  for  failure  to  per- 
form it. 

It  is  needless  here  to  advert  to  the  difference 
between  specific  performance  and  damages  for 
non-performance.  In  a  very  limited  class  of 
cases  only  are  contracts  capable  of  being  specifi- 
cally enforced  by  the  court,  such  as  conveyance 
of  real  estate,  and  some  others,  where  the  judi- 
cial power  can  take  hold  of  a  man  and  compel 
him  to  do  what  he  has  promised.  In  much  the 
lai^er  number  of  cases  at  law  the  remedy  is  by 
way  of  damages  in  a  money  judgment  for  not 
performing  the  thing  promised.  A  State  statute 
or  law  that  impairs  the  obligation  of  a  contract 
must  be  one  which  takes  away  the  remedy  for 
Its  violation.  It  may  take  away  all  remedy,  or 
the  most  valuable  one  extant  at  the  time  the 
contract  was  made  by  which  to  secure  its  specific 
enforcement,  or  damages  for  its  non-perform- 
ance. Accordingly  we  find  that  nearly  all  the 
long  list  of  cases  that  have  come  into  the  courts 
for  relief  against  State  laws  and  statutes,  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  the  efEect  of  Impairing 
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LTCTums  XL  the  obligation  of  a  contract,  have  had  relation 
^^^^^^^^^^  to  enactments  abolishing  or  changing  the  ram- 
ooDtnetr  edy  for  any  infringement  of  each  oontraot. 

It  is  not  eveiy  change  of  remedy,  however, 
which  impairs  the  obligation  we  are  considering. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  legidatara  should 
always  permit  the  same  remedial  forms  to  re- 
main  because  contracts  are  in  existenbe  at  the 
time  it  is  thought  advisable  to  change  the  mode 
by  which  a  suitor  may  obtain  relief.  The  amat 
gamation  of  the  common  law  with  the  chaoceiy 
system  of  procedure  in  different  States  is  no  im- 
pairmcait  of  the  remedy  if  it  can  still  be  obtamed 
by  petition,  or  by  any  mode  of  prooednra  which 
is  left.  Indeed,  the  true  line  of  distinction,  be- 
tween the  change  which  impairs  the  obligation 
of  a  contract  and  that  which  does  not,  is  f oond 
in  considering  whether  such  change  of  ramedy 
leaves  a  sufficient  and  efficient  remedy  or  pro- 
vides a  new  Mid  adequate  one  in  its  place. 

This  question  has  frequently  been  before  the 
Supreme  Courts  and  perhaps  the  best  expression 
of  its  views  on  this  subject  is  to  be  foimd  in  a 
recent  case/  in  which  the  language  of  the  court 
is  as  follows  :  — 

"  If  a  particular  form  of  proceeding  is  pro- 
hibited, and  another  is  left  or  is  provided  which 
affords  an  effective  and  reasonable  mode  of  en- 
forcing the  right,  the  obligation  of  the  contract 
is  not  impaired." 

That  was  a  case  where  the  notes  of  the  Bank 

1  Tenneuee  v.  Sneed,  96  U.  8.  69,  74. 
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of  Tennessee  had,  when  it  was  chartered  in  lecture  xt. 
1838,  been  made  receivable  for  taxes  by  the  ^fj^|;^f jf^'*^* 
State  of  Tennessee,  which  was  interested  as  part  contract? 
owner  in  the  bank.  Durmg  the  period  immedi- 
ately  succeeding  the  rebellion  the  State  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  the  necessity  of  redeeming  or 
allowing  these  notes  to  be  used  in  the  payment 
of  taxes,  Srud  a  statute  was  passed  on  that  sub- 
ject in  1873.  At  that  time  the  remedy  by  man- 
damus existed,  and  if  the  tax  receiver  refused  to 
take  the  banknotes  for  taxes  the  party  offering 
them  could  apply  to  the  proper  court  and  by 
writ  of  mandamus  have  the  tax  receiver  brought 
before  the  court,  compelled  to  accept  them,  and 
give  a  receipt.  The  statute,  however,  which 
abolished  the  remedy  by  mandamus  made  provi- 
sion for  another,  to  wit,  that  if  the  notes  were 
not  received  by  the  tax  collector  a  suit  might  be 
brought  against  him  which  should  be  defended 
by  the  State,  and,  in  case  the  plaintiff  obtained 
a  judgment,  that  the  money  should  be  paid  to 
him  out  of  the  treasury- of  the  State.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  held  that 
this  latter  remedy  was  a  better  one  than  the 
former,  for  "  a  suit  at  law  to  recover  money  un- 
lawfully exacted  was  as  speedy,  as  easily  tried, 
and  less  complicated  than  a  writ  of  mandamus," 
and  was  therefore  a  better  proceeding  for  the 
purpose.  It  gave  to  the  complainant  a  suflBcient 
remedy,  and  was  not  therefore  a  law  that  im- 
paired the  obligation  of  a  contract. 

Statutes   of  limitations   also  present   an  in- statutes  of  Hmita- 
stance  in  which  it  has  been  supposed  that  there  ^^^°** 
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lectube  XI.      was  an  infringement  of  this  clause  of  the  Consti- 
S."^ '''""*'*"  tution.    The  cases  m  which  that  subject  was  dis- 

cussed  show  very  clearly  the  distinction  and  real 
difference  between  a  law  which  impairs  the  obli- 
gation of  a  contract  and  one  which  does  not. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  ordinary  period 
of  limitation  within  which  an  action  may  be 
brought  upon  a  promissory  note  is  fen  years, 
but  the  legislature  chooses  to  shorten  it,  as  most 
of  them  have,  to  five  or  six  years.  Such  a  stat- 
ute would  not  be  held  void,  as  contrary  to  the 
constitutional  provision  we  are  considering,  if 
it  gave  the  plaintiff  a  reasonable  time  within 
which  to  bring  his  suit  before  it  took  effect, 
although  it  would  be  if  the  remedy  were  at 
once  extinguished. 

In  some  instances  statutes  have  been  passed 
declaring  that  hereafter  no  remedy  shall  exist 
on  contracts  where  the  right  of  a  claim  has  al- 
ready run  five  years.  Now,  inasmuch  as  some 
of  those  contracts  may  have  already  been  past 
due  for  five  years,  that  would  be  cutting  off  all 
such  cases  absolutely,  without  giving  any  time 
under  the  new  statute  within  which  to  bring 
suit,  and  in  so  far  as  these  statutes  have  had 
that  effect  they  have  been  held  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional. These  statutes  of  limitation,  although 
they  diminished  the  period  within  which  a  com- 
plainant is  bound  to  sue,  were,  as  early  as  the 
case  of  Sturges  v.  Croioninshieldj^  which  was 
decided    in    1819,  declared   not   to    impair  the 

1  4  Wheat.  122. 
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obligation  of  contracts ;  but  in  the  recent  case  of  lecture  xi. 
Terry  v.  Ander^cm^  the  subject  is  reviewed  atfj^^^"^^'""^*** 
lengthy  and  the  distinction   above  taken   sug- 
gested.    The   headnote  of  that   case   correctly 
states   the    doctrine   decided   by  the   court  as 
follows :  — 

"  An  enactment  reducing  the  time  prescribed 
by  the  statute  of  limitations  in  force  when  the 
right  of  action  accrued,  is  not  unconstitutional, 
provided  a  reasonable  time  be  given  for  the  com- 
mencement of  a  suit  before  the  bar  takes  effect." 

A  very  remarkable  instance  may  be  noted  in  Abolition  of  im- 
this  connection  of  a  law  operating  upon  a  rem-  ^ebT"™*"'  ^^^ 
edy,  which  was  supposed  to  impair  the  obliga- 
tion of  a  contract,  but  which  was  held  by  the 
Supreme  Court  not  to  have  that  effect ;  that  is, 
the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt.  At  the 
time  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
adopted  it  is  probable  that  imprisonment,  as  a 
means  of  enforcing  the  collection  of  a  judgment, 
was  the  law  of  every  State  in  the  Union.  And 
yet  soon  after  that,  every  State  had  abolished 
that  method  of  compelling  the  collection  of 
debts.  Of  course,  when  this  was  done,  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  the  different  States,  there  were 
in  existence  many  debts  which  had  arisen  under 
contracts  made  before  that  statute  was  passed. 
In  such  cases  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  see  how 
the  Supreme  Court  came  to  the  conclusion  which 
they  reached  at  that  time,  that  those  laws  did 
not  impair  the  obligation  of  such  contracts.     It 

1  95  u.  S.  628. 
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L>cTUH«  XL      is  hard  to  imagine  a  more  stringent  mode  of 

Jri^nment'toT    compeUing  a  man  to  pay  his  debts  than  seizing 
debt.  him  and  putting  him  in  prison,  unless  corporal 

punishment  is  inflicted  upon  him.  That  right 
of  arrest  and  imprisonment  the  creditor  then 
had,  and  yet  the  Supreme  Court  in  one  or  two 
well  considered  opinions,  though  not  without 
dissect,  held  that  the  right  to  imprison  a  man 
was  not  a  part  of  his  contract,  nor  a  part  of  the 
remedy  that  belonged  to  it  when  it  was  made. 

The  case  which  first  announced  this  doctrine, 
although  the  question  was  not  directly  in  issue, 
was  that  of  Sturges  v.  Croioninshield,  vbi  supra. 
It  was  afterwards  put  directly  in  issue  in  a  case^ 
in  which  the  opinion  of  the  court  was  delivered 
by  Justice  Thompson,  Justice  Washington  dis- 
senting. It  was  again  affirmed  in  1835.^ 
Exemptions  from      Having  thus  discusscd  the  various  classes  of 

statutes  which  have  been  held  not  to  impair  the 
obligation  of  contracts,  although  at  one  time 
supposed  to  do  so,  let  us  now  examine  those 
which  do  impair  them.  The  latter  have  often 
been  the  subject  of  earnest  contention  in  the 
courts.  One  of  the  first  to  be  considered  is  a 
•  class  of  enactments  known  in  this  country  as 
exemption  laws,  which  exempt  a  certain  amount 
of  the  property  of  a  debtor  from  a  forced  judicial 
sale,  either  by  execution  or  decree  of  the  court. 
The  enactment  of  these  statutes  was  commenced, 
probably  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  has  been  con- 

1  .yfason  V.  Ilaile,  12  Wheat.  370. 

2  Beers  v.  Uauyhtvn,  0  Pet.  329. 
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tinued  in  pursuance  of  a  liberal  policy  of  which  Lnntiu  xi. 
everybody  has  come  to  approve.  At  first  the^^^*" 
value  and  amount  of  the  property  exempted  was 
very  small ;  such  as  beds  and  bedding  and  the 
cooking  utensils  of  the  family.  These  were 
generally  the  first  articles  exempted  from  a 
forced  sale  for  debt.  Afterwards  their  scope 
was  enlarged  to  exempt  the  library  of  the  law- 
yer, as  well  as  the  surgeon's  implements  and 
books,  and  gradually  extended  to  larger  amounts 
of  personal  property,  as  for  instance,  exempting 
from  sale  all  the  household  furniture  of  a  family. 
Then  in  some  of  the  States  they  proceeded  to 
exempt  the  homestead,  as  it  is  called.  In  nearly 
all  of  the  Western  States  the  house  in  which  the 
debtor  resides,  together  with  the  land  on  which 
it  stands,  have  been  brought  within  the  purview 
of  these  statutes.  This  homestead  is  exempted 
cither  by  a  description  of  the  quantity  of  land 
which  it  is  permitted  to  cover,  or  by  some  limi- 
tation in  its  value,  such  as  that  it  shall  not 
exceed  JIOOO,  or  $3000,  or  $5000  in  value,  or 
go  beyond  one  acre  or  forty  acres. 

There  is,  however,  one  difficulty  inherent  in 
these  various  modes  of  exempting  the  homestead. 
As  for  instance,  where  the  exemption  is  by  a 
description  of  the  quantity  which  may  be  allowed 
without  reference  to  its  value,  great  injustice 
has  frequently  resulted.  A  debtor  might  have 
|lt)0,0D0  which  his  creditors  could  not  touch 
where  such  an  exemption  was  in  force. 

So  far  as  these  laws,  or  any  of  them,  have 
had  the  effect  to  operate  upon  contracts  in  ex- 
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lbcturb  XI.      istence  when  they  were  passed  they  have  been 
«Sr  ^"""^  uniformly  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 

United  States,  as  well  as  by  nearly  all  the  other 
courts  before  whom  the  question  has  come,  to 
be  forbidden  by  the  clause  of  the  Constitution 
we  are  now  considering.  To  the  extent  that 
they  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts,  or  hin- 
der the  creditor  from  collecting  his. debt,  they 
benefit  the  debtor  and  place  him  in  a  better 
position  at  the  expense  of  the  creditor,  and  so 
are  repugnant  to  this  clause  of  the  Constitution. 
It  matters  not  whether  the  sum  involved  be 
large  or  small,  every  law  which  has  this  effect 
in  regard  to  past  contracts,  or  those  in  existence 
when  the  law  took  effect,  is  void.  As  to  future 
contracts  the  exemption  becomes  a  part  of  the 
contract  and  therefore  the  law  which  is  passed 
by  the  State  is  valid  as  to  them.  This  is  in 
brief  a  statement  of  the  principles  which  may 
be  deduced  from  a  consideration  of  the  cases  in 
which  this  class  of  statutes  has  been  considered. 
Redemption  laws.      Another  class  of  statutes,  bearing  a  strong 

analogy  to  those  we  have  just  been  considering, 
are  called  redemption  laws.  These  relate  to 
lands  and  houses  sold  under  execution  for  debt. 
Most  of  the  States  of  the  Union  have  provided 
that  when  land  is  sold  under  execution  the 
debtor  shall  have  a  certain  time  given  him 
within  which  to  pay  the  sum  for  which  it  sold, 
with  costs  and  interest,  and  thus  redeem  it.  So 
far  as  these  statutes  applied  to  contracts  in 
existence  at  the  time  they  were  passed,  they 
have  been  held  to  impair  the  obligation  of  con- 
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tracts.     This  they  clearly  do,  for  they  allow  the  lw^tom  xi. 
debtor  a  certain  time,  in  some  cases  a  year  or  ''«*«'"p»''*"  '»'*'^' 
more,  after  the  time  at  which  the  creditor  could 
have  otherwise  collected  his  debt,  thus  extending 
the  time,  compelling  him  to  buy  in  the  property, 
and  permitting  the  debtor  to  redeem.' 

Another  class  of  enactments  of  the  same  char-  a 
acter  are  called  appraisement  laws,  and  are  very  "" 
common  in  the  Western  States.  All  of  these 
statutes,  it  will  be  observed,  are  made  in  the 
interest  of  struggling  debtors,  and  show  the 
consideration  which  the  legislatures  have  had, 
especially  in  the  new  and  poorer  communities 
of  the  West,  for  those  who  are  struggling  with 
the  hardships  and  vicissitudes  incident  to  the 
development  of  a  new  State  in  the  wilderness. 
An  appraisement  law  is  one  which  provided  that 
in  case  of  an  execution  being  levied  upon  the 
real,  and  in  some  cases  the  personal  estate  of 
the  debtor,  he  was  authorized  to  demand  of  the 
proper  officer  that  it  should  be  appraised.  This 
meant  to  have  a  certain  value  put  upon  it,  and 
the  method  by  which  this  should  be  done  —  gen- 
erally by  two  or  three  disinterested  persons — 
was  pointed  out.  If  upon  being  brought  to  a 
sale  the  property  should  not  bring  two-thirds,  or 
three-fourths,  or  one-half,  or  whatever  propor- 
tion the  legislature  might  determine,  of  its 
appraised  value,  there  would  be  no  sale.  In 
other  words,  the  bids  for  the  property  must 
approximate  within  a  certain  limit  of  the  value 

1  Bronaon  y.  KIkmU,  1  How.  .^11 ;  Howard  v.  Bugbei,  24  Bow. 
461 1  McCrackea  v.  Hafward,  2  How.  009. 
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LBCTUR.  XL      put  upon  it  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
u^ST^"^*      statute,  or  else  it  could  not  be  sold.     It  will  be 

seen  that  this  might  effectually  prevent  the 
creditor  from  ever  realizing  his  debt,  especially 
where  the  only  property  owned  by  the  debtor 
happened  to  be  real  estate.  It  might  be  so 
valued  that  the  creditor,  or  the  purchaser,  would 
have  to  pay  a  great  deal  more  than  it  was  worth 
if  he  bought  it.  Perhaps  nobody  else  will  buy 
it.  Perhaps  the  creditor  does  not  wish  to  buy 
it,  and  does  not  want  it.  He  may,  like  many 
men,  have  more  land  than  he  wants,  and  may 
not  wish  to  take  any  more  for  his  debt.  At 
any  rate  it  was  not  his  contract,  and  it  is  im- 
pairing its  obligation  whenever  one  of  these 
appraisement  laws  or  redemption  laws  interferes 
to  make  a  harder  rule  than  existed  at  the  time 
the  indebtedness  was  contracted,  so  that  the 
collection  of  the  debt  is  made  more  difficult  than 
it  otherwise  would  have  been. 
stay  laws.  There  is  still  another  class  of  statutes  belong- 

ing to  the  same  general  category,  known  as  the 
stay  laws.  Whenever  there  is  a  time  of  com- 
mercial and  financial  disturbance  prevailing, 
Avhen  business  is  at  a  stand-still  and  there  is 
every  indication  of  a  panic,  when  people  are  in 
debt  and  property  is  low  in  value,  the  debtor  is 
very  apt  to  imagine  that,  if  he  can  get  an  exten- 
sion of  time,  he  will  be  enabled  to  realize  upon 
his  property  and  pay  his  indebtedness  without 
a  sacrifice.  This  idea  has  prompted  one  of  the 
most  frequent  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  State 
legislatures  to  aid  their  own  citizens  in  those 
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straits,  by  passing  stay  laws  which  were  obnox-  lkttob  xi. 
ious  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  thia®'*^'*'*' 
clause  of  the  Constitution.  These  were  laws  by 
which  it  was  provided  that  the  creditor  should 
not  have  an  execution  as  soon  as  judgment  was 
rendered,  or  within  the  time  that  the  law 
allowed  when  the  contract  was  made,  but  ex- 
tended the  time  or  stayed  the  execution,  as  it 
was  said,  for  months  and  sometimes  for  years. 

One  of  the  best  exemplifications  of  this  kind 
of  a  statute  was  one  which  was  passed  in  Ken- 
tucky about  1822,  during  a  period  of  great 
financial  distress  which  came  on  after  the  war 
with  Great  Britain.  That  State,  like  all  the 
others  at  that  time,  had  created  State  banks, 
which  furnished  the  only  circulating  medium 
the  country  then  had.  One  of  those  banks, 
chartered  by  the  State,  and  in  which  it  was  in- 
terested as  the  owner  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
stock,  was  called  the  Bank  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky.  When  this  financial  crisis 
came  its  notes  began  to  depreciate  in  value ; 
they  went  down  to  fifty  cents  on  the  doUar,  and 
they  probably  would  have  gone  down  to  nothing 
if  the  State  had  not  been  interested  in  the  bank. 
They  remained  the  only  currency  in  circulation 
in  the  State.  Gold  and  silver  had  practically 
disappeared,  and  the  United  States  Bank  had 
not  yet  sent  out  its  branches.  At  this  juncture 
the  legislature  passed  a  statute  providing  that 
when  a  man  recovered  a  judgment,  if  the  debtor 
offered  to  pay  him  in  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
the  Commonwealth  at  par,  or  in  common  par- 
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lbctube  XI.      lance  at  their  face  value,  the  creditor  had  a 
Stay  laws.  right  to  take  them  or  to  refuse  them ;  but  if  he 

refused  such  offer  that  fact  was  to  be  entered 
upon  the  records  of  the  court  and  he  could 
have  no  execution  to  make  his  judgment  for 
two  years.  In  other  words,  it  was  a  stay  of 
execution  imless  the  creditor  would  accept  pay- 
ment in  money  or  notes  only  worth  fifty  cents 
on  the  dollar. 

The  passage  of  that  act  led  to  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  judicial  and  political  struggles  ever 
known  in  any  country,  but  which  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  discuss  in  detail  at  this  time.  It 
may  be  remarked,  however,  that  it  involved  two 
great  constitutional  questions,  the  substance  of 
which  may  be  briefly  stated. 

The  first  one  was  whether  that  stay  law  was 
forbidden  by  the  provision  of  the  Constitution 
we  are  now  considering.  A  case  involving  this 
question  came  before  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
Kentucky,  which  held  that  the  statute  did  im- 
pair the  obligation  of  contracts,  and  was,  there- 
fore, void  as  to  those  in  existence  when  it  was 
passed.  It  thus  nullified  the  law  which  had 
been  passed  under  the  pressure  of  public  clamor, 
and  was  intended  as  a  means  of  relief  to  many 
who  could  not  meet  their  obligations  or  keep 
their  contracts.  But  not  to  be  thus  thwarted, 
the  legislature  of  the  State  met  immediately 
after  this  decision  and  passed  a  statute  abolish- 
ing that  Court  of  Appeals  and  creating  another 
in  its  stead.  Now  the  Constitution  of  the  State 
of  Kentucky  is   almost  identical   in   language 
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with  that  of  the  United  States,  so  far  at  least  as  lxcturb  xi. 
regards  the  power  of  the  legislature  over  the  ^^^  ^*^' 
courts.  The  Federal  Constitution  says  that 
"  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such 
inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may,  from  time 
to  time,  ordain  and  establish."  This  has  always 
been  held  by  good  constitutional  lawyers  to 
mean  that,  while  Congress  may  abolish  all  the 
inferior  courts,  may  change  them,  or  give  them 
different  names  and  jurisdictions,  yet  the  one 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  it  cannot 
abolish  or  change,  otherwise  than  by  adding  to 
its  members.  This  was  the  doctfine  laid  down 
by  the  old  Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky.  The 
Constitution  of  that  State  provided  that  there 
should  be  a  Court .  of  Appeals,  and  such  inferior 
courts  as  the  legislature  might  from  time  to 
time  ordain.  This  Court  of  Appeals  held  that 
the  law  abolishing  it  was  unconstitutional;  so 
they  sat  with  their  clerk,  their  marshal,  and 
other  officers,  in  their  own  room,  and  proceeded 
to  consider  all  business  that  came  before  them. 
In  pursuance,  however,  of  the  new  law,  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  State  appointed  another  set  of 
judges  as  a  new  Court  of  Appeals,  who  organ- 
ized, selected  a  clerk  and  marshal,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  decide  such  cases  as  were  brought 
before  them. 

This  was  the  serious  condition  of  affairs  that 
then  existed,  arising  out  of  the  determination  to 
enforce  this  stay  law  which  had  been  passed  by 
the  legislature  of  the  State.     The  matter  then 
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LCCTURX  XI. 

Stay  laws. 


What  is  a  con- 
tract? 


came  before  the  people  at  the  next  election  for 
members  of  the  legislature;  and,  with  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  exhibitions  of  learning  and 
ability  that  any  young  State  ever  had,  these 
subjects  were  canvassed  on  the  stump,  in  the 
papers,  by  pamphlets  and  magazines,  and  the 
whole  country  was  aroused  by  them,  involving 
as  they  did  not  only  the  validity  of  the  decision 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  as  well  as  its  very 
existence,  but  the  upholding  of  this  important 
stay  law.  First  it  was  relief  and  anti-relief,  and 
then  it  was  new-court  and  old-court.  At  the 
ensuing  election,  by  a  very  considerable  major- 
ity, men  were*  elected  who  decided  for  the  old 
court,  and  left  it  in  the  full  possession  of  all  its 
powers ;  so  that  was  the  end  of  stay  laws  in  the 
State  of  Kentucky. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution there  remains  only  the  principal  word 
of  the  sentence,  the  "contract"  itself.  It  is 
probably  unnecessary  to  undertake  here  to  define 
a  contract  in  general,  or  even  what  it  is  Avithin 
the  meaning  of  that  instniment.  The  general 
subject  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
study  of  the  law,  and  about  Avliich  no  true 
lawyer  can  ever  know  too  much.  The  recent 
work  on  this  subject  by  Wharton,  in  two  vol- 
umes, is,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  the  best  and 
most  philosophical,  as  well  as  the  one  best  suited 
to  the  American  lawyer  and  student,  of  any 
treatise  on  contracts  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
lie  gives  several  pages  to  the  different  defini- 
tions to  be  found  in  the  laws  and  treatises  of 
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continental  Europe,  the  ancient  Roman  law,  LBcrtTRx  xi 
and  in  the  reported  decisions  of  the  courts  of  ^\*"  *  ^' 
this  country.  A  reference  to  that  treatise, 
therefore,  will  be  more  satisfactory  than  any 
brief  definition  which  might  be  attempted  here, 
and  will  give  also  many  appropriate  citations 
for  further  investigation. 

It  has  seemed  probable  to  many  judges  and 
lawyers  who  have  considered  this  clause  of  the 
Constitution  that  it  was  not  designed  by  the 
framers  of  that  instrument  to  do  anything  more 
than  protect  private  contracts,  those  between 
individuals,  and  those  between  individuals  and 
private  corporations,  that  is,  not  municipal  cor- 
porations, but  those  organized  for  purposes  of 
profit ;  and  if  it  were  now  an  original  question, 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  but  that  this  would 
be  held  to  be  a  sound  view  of  it.  But  those  emi- 
nent men  who  at  an  early  day  had  the  duty  of 
defining  the  meaning  of  this  provision  thought 
otherwise.  They  held  it  to  apply  very  largely 
to  contracts  made  by  a  State,  and  not  only  to 
those  made  by  it,  but  to  contracts  arising  out  of 
State  statutes  and  legislation. 

The  first  case^  on  this  subject  before  the  f^^tcher  r.  i 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  came  from  '^^  ' 
Greorgia.  That  State,  under  an  act  passed  in 
1795,  sold  to  a  number  of  individuals  a  large 
tract  of  the  unappropriated  public  lands  within 
its  limits,  and  which  belonged  to  it.  The  pur^ 
chasers  came  forward,  paid  their  money,  and 

1  Fletcher  v.  Peck,  6  Cranch,  87. 
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LwLi— n.      took  the  pateat,  vhUh   the   State  authorized. 

fnuT.^i^*  fiom  the  pn^per  oftcer.  A  few  years  afterward 
it  warn  aDeged  th&i  the  passage  of  the  statute 
.ma -obtained  by  fraud  and  mbrepresentatioQ  on 
tha  part  of  those  porohasers,  and  the  tegislatare 
|mT~H  an  act  annulling  that  contract,  setting 
aride  the  sealed  oonveyanoe,  and  authorizing  the 
sale  of  the  same  land  to  other  individuals,  n-hich 
ms  aeowding^y  draie.  These  two  parties,  each 
with  »  titie,  or  a  supposed  title,  from  the  State 
of  Geo^ia,  came  before  the  Supreme  Court,  of 
the  United  States  in  the  ordinary  way.  The 
first  pDfdiasers  of  the  land  in  question  claimed 
that  the  seoond  statute  was  a  law  impairing  the 
obUgatim  of  their  contract  with  the  State  of 
Georgia,  and  tite  Supreme  Court,  in  a  very 
learned  opinitm  by  Chief  Jastice  Marshal),  held 
that  it  was  so;  that  the  State  was  bound  by 
its  ooatracts  as  well  as  an  individual,  and  could 
no  more  impur  its  obligation  by  a  subsequent 
statute  than  an  individual  could  defeat  his  sale 
of  property  by  a  declaration  that  the  sale  was 
invalid.  That,  however,  was  a  case  very  fairly 
in  the  nature  of  a  bargain.  The  State  had  sold 
the  land,  got  the  money  and  made  a  deed  which 
the  grantees  held  so  that  it  was  not  going  very 
far  to  say  that  this  was  a  case  of  bargain  and 
sale.  It  was  an  ordinary  contract,  and  one  of 
the  parties  to  it  could  not  pronounce  it  invalid 
even  though  that  party  was  a  sovereign  State. 

DwtmoaUi  Col-        In  a  subsequent   case^   the   State   of   New 

l!J[J^^^' '        Hampshire  undertook  to  turn  out  the  professors, 

1  DartmouA  Colltf/t  Cote,  6  WbeM.  618. 
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faculty,  and  trustees  of  Dartmouth  College  by  LMnm*  xt 


the  ca,se  came  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  on  the  proposition  that  that  act 
of  the  legislature  was  invalid  as  impairing  the 
obligation  of  a  contract.  The  contract  which 
they  set  up  was  that,  in  the  colonial  times,  the 
king  by  a  royal  charter  had  invested  the  col- 
lege with  certain  rights  and  privileges,  which 
had  been  accepted.  It  was  held  that  in  caaea 
where  a  charter  was  granted  to  a  corporation, 
even  where  it  was  organized  for  educational 
purposes,  on  the  faith  of  which  private  citizens 
had  invested  money,  which  charter  had  been 
accepted  by  the  corporation  and  its  trustees,  it 
constituted  a  contract  between  the  State  and 
the  trustees,  or  other  parties,  which  was  within 
the  protection  of  this  clause  of  the  Constitution, 
and  could  not  be  impaired  by  a  subsequent  stat- 
ute of  the  State. 

That  decision  took  the  country  a  good  deal 
by  surprise,  because  it  meant  that,  whenever  a 
corporation  is  chartered  by  a  statute  or  act  of 
the  legislature,  or  by  the  crown,  and  certain 
rights  are  granted  to  it  and  accepted,  on  which 
it  acts,  that  constitutes  a  contract  directly  be- 
tween the  State  and  the  corporation  which  the 
State  cannot  repeal.  It  is  an  interesting  chap- 
ter in  the  legal  history  of  this  country  to  con- 
sider how,  after  this  decision  was  rendered,  the 
States  sought  to,  and  did  practically,  avoid  the 
worst  efEects  of  it,  by  putting  into  all  statutes 
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bare  been  the 
lubjeci  of  adju- 
dication. 


granting  corporate  privileges  and  powers,  the 
condition  that  the  charter  should  be  subject  to 
amendment,  alteration,  or  repeal  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  legislature.  This,  of  course,  entered  into 
and  became  a  part  of  the  contract,  which  was 
not,  therefore,  violated  or  impaired  by  a  subse- 
quent statute  abolishing  or  changing  the  co^ 
poration. 

Having  thus  considered  the  different  parts  of 
this  important  clause  of  the  Constitution.  let  us 
briefly  look  at  the  class  of  contracts  which  have 
been  most  frequently  brought  before  the  courts 
on  the  allegation  that  subsequent  statutes  have 
impaired  their  obligation.  These  are  not  gener^ 
ally  private  contracts.  The  nature,  cliaracler, 
and  general  principles  governing  those  betweeu 
man  and  man  have  come  to  be  so  well  undei^ 
stood,  as  well  as  what  it  is  to  impair  their 
obligation,  that  they  are  now  somewhat  rarely 
met  with  in  the  court  of  last  resort.  It  is  Btill 
rarer  that  any  State  legislature  attempts  to 
impair  or  change  the  nature  of  a  private  con- 
tract. Most  of  the  cases  that  now  come  to  the 
■  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  involving  a 
consideration  of  this  subject,  are  those  in  which 
a  State  has  sought  to  get  rid  of  a  promise  or 
statute  or  grant  made  by  it,  and  which  other 
parties  have  accepted,  and  where  it  has  sought 
to  do  this  by  some  new  statute  which  impairs 
the  obligation  of  that  contract. 
Charter*  oi  tacoi^  A  lai^e  portion  of  the  contracts  which  the 
poration.  States  have  sought  to  modify,  alter,  or  impair, 

have  related  to  the  creation  of  corporations  and 
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grants  to  them  of  certain  powers.  In  this  cate-  Ijbcturb  xi. 
gory  are  included  railroad,  transportation,  msur^  ^^^^Z'' ''''''' 
ance,  and  other  companies.  All  of  these  depend 
for  their  existence  on  State  statutes,  and  the 
States  have  often  endeavored  to  get  some  relief 
against  what  they  have  said  and  done,  by  impair- 
ing the  obligation  of  the  contract  they  have 
made  with  the  incorporators. 

Another  class  of  cases  more  frequently  brought  Ezemptioiis  from 
before  the  Supreme  Court  now  than  any  other  is  *"*****°- 
that  of  contracts  made  by  some  State  in  regard 
to  taxation.  The  reason  for  this  is  very  obvious. 
The  burden  of  taxation  has  grown  much  greater 
since  the  war,  and  is  frequently  very  heavy.  An 
immense  amount  of  money  has  been  collected 
to  pay  off  the  public  debt,  which  is  being  rapidly 
decreased.  The  obligations  which  have  been 
incurred  by  States,  counties,  and  towns,  and 
other  municipal  corporations,  by  borrowing 
money  both  in  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
render  the  taxation  necessary  to  meet  the  inter- 
est and  principal  upon  this  enormous  indebted- 
ness, a  heavy  burden  upon  everybody  who  has 
property  upon  which  it  can  be  levied.  It  is  but 
natural  that  those  whose  taxes  are  large  enough 
to  make  it  an  object  for  them  to  fight  about  it, 
litigate,  and  try  to  avoid  their  payment  as  long 
as  possible. 

In  many  cases  the  States  have  passed  statutes 
favoring  certain  parties  in  regard  to  taxation. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  West,  when  there  was 
but  little  money  in  circulation,  the  States  fre- 
quently passed  laws  chartering  banks  and  other 
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Lecture  XL      Corporations,  because  they  were  anxious  to  get 
fSn!''"  '""^  *^^  capital  which  would  naturally  come  to  them 

from  the  East  or  Europe  for  investment,  and  for 
the  purposes  of  business  in  that  country.     So  in 
granting  the  charters  they  often  offered  induce- 
ments to  capitalists  in  the  way  of  relief  from 
taxation.     Some  of  the  States  excepted  banking 
houses  and  bank  bills :  in  some  cases  this  was 
for  a  period  of  years,  in  some  the  circulation 
alone  was  excepted,  in  others  the  stock  alone, 
and  in  still  others  the  capital  of  the  bank  as  dis- 
tmguished  from  the  shares  of  the  stockholders. 
Innumerable    statutes   of    this  character  were 
passed  to  induce  people  to  start  banks.     But 
after  a  while  the  banks  became  rich,  the  com- 
munities were  in  a  flourishing   condition,  and 
the  people  saw  that  a  very  large  amount  of  cap- 
ital in  this  way  escaped  taxation.     The  legbla- 
tures  that  chartered  these  banks  had  long  since 
passed  away,  and  the  new  ones,  who  did  not 
know  them,  passed  laws  that  they  should  be 
taxed.     Of  course  those  whose  privileges  were 
infringed  would  not  submit  without  a  struggle. 
So  these  questions  were  made  the  subject  of  liti- 
gation, and  there  are  a  number  of  cases  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  which 
they  have  been  discussed. 

Capitalists  knew  very  well  what  they  were 
doing  when  they  contracted  with  a  State  under 
the  form  of  a  statute  that  they  should  not  be 
taxed  at  all,  or  only  a  certain  per  cent  and  no 
more.  When  it  came  to  exceed  that  in  the 
community  they  rebelled,  said  it  was  unjust,  and 
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tried  to  escape  its  payment  by  every  means  in  lecture  xi. 
their  power.  Of  course  those  who  did  not  ^'^l^'j;'"" ''^"^ 
share  in  these  privileges  claimed  that  everybody 
in  the  community  should  be  treated  alike,  and 
insisted  that  these  exceptions  were  not  valid. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  generally  said  that  every 
total  or  limited  exemption  from  taxation,  either 
for  all  time  or  for  a  limited  period,  some  later 
legislature  has  by  subsequent  legislation  at- 
tempted to  break  down. 

The  first  question  that  arises  in  regard  to  the 
subject  is,  had  the  States  the  constitutional 
power  to  pass  the  first  statute  of  exemption? 
Has  a  legislature  sitting  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania or  Maryland  to-day  a  right  to  bargain 
with  a  taxpayer  that  he  shall  never  pay  a  tax, 
or  that  he  shall  not  be  taxed  for  fifty  years  at  a 
higher  rate  than  one  per  cent  on  his  business  or 
property?  Can  it  in  that  manner  forestall  a 
succeeding  legislature,  elected  in  that  State,  and 
bind  their  hands  so  that  they  shall  not  be  able 
to  impose  a  tax  which  shall  be  equal  on  every- 
body, or  increase  the  taxes  of  these  parties  ? 

There  are  some  general  principles  relative  to 
this  subject  which  I  deem  it  proper  here  to  make 
the  subject  of  brief  remark.  The  power  of  tax- 
ation is  not  given  for  the  private  benefit  of  any- 
body. Taxation  is,  in  this  country  and  in  all 
civilized  countries,  the  lifeblood  of  the  existence 
of  the  government.  Without  it  there  could  be 
no  officers  paid,  no  legislature  elected,  no  laws 
enforced.  When  you  undertake  to  cripple  and 
tie  up  this  power  of  taxation  in  an  organized 
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A  legislature 
cannot  limit  the 
taxing  power  of 
its  successor. 


LECTuum  XI.  government,  it  is  equivalent  to  putting  a  ligature 
S^!''^'~°'  around  an  artery  of  a  living  body. 

There  are  a  great  many  intelligent  and  able 
lawyers  in  this  country,  and  there  has  always 
been  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
more  than  one  justice,  who  have  thought  it  not 
within  the  constitutional  power  of  one  legisla- 
ture to  limit  the  taxing  power  of  a  succeeding 
one.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  am 
one  of  those.  As  late  as  1869  Chief  Justice 
Chase,  Justice  Field,  and  myself  made  a  dissent 
on  that  subject.^ 

There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  history 
of  the  court  when  there  was  not  a  dissenting 
justice  who  did  not  believe  in  the  validity  of 
that  class  of  subsequent  legislation;  but  the 
majority  of  the  court  has  always  held  that 
these  contracts  were  within  the  power  of  the 
legislatures  to  make,  were  binding  on  them  as 
well  as  the  State,  and  that,'  when  sub^quent 
legislatures  sought  to  impair  them,  they  were 
protected  by  the  clause  of  the  Constitution 
which  we  have  been  considering. 

The  theory  upon  which  these  decisions  have 
been  based  is  that  the  State  is  a  corporation,  and 
that  all  statutes  passed  by  it  which  invite  persons 
to  invest  their  capital  upon  the  promise  of  cer- 
tain privileges  granted,  which  are  formally  ac- 
cepted by  the  grantees  and  acted  upon,  constitute 
a  contract  between  the  State  and  those  parties. 
I  concur  with  this  statement  of  a  general  prin- 


1  Washington  University  v.  Rouse,  8  Wall.  439,  441. 
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ciple   when   it  is  applied  to  anything  which  aLscTuuXL 
State  may  properly  do ;  that  is  to  say,  that  any  t,!^^,^,^ 
contract  about  a  matter  which  is  within  their  taxing  power  of 
power  comes  within  this  reasoning  and  should  *^  "~*^'- 
be  protected.     But  where  the  power  is  wanting, 
as  it  is  above  intimated  is  my  opinion  in  regard 
to  limiting  future  taxation,  of  courisie  this  argu- 
ment would  not  apply. 

Perhaps  I  cannot  do  better  at  this  point  than 
to  quote  from  the  opinion  that  I  had  the  honor 
to  deliver  in  regard  to  this  subject  of  taxation 
in  its  relations  to  the  clause  of  the  Constitution 
now  under  discussion.  The  following  language 
was  there  used :  — 

*^  As  we  have  already  said,  since  the  legislar 
ture  which  passed  the  act  of  1865  had  the  power 
to  make  a  contract  which  should  not  be  subject 
to  repeal  or  modification  by  one  of  the  parties  to 
it  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  the  main 
question  here  is,  did  they  intend  to  make  such  a 
contract  ? 

"  The  principal  function  of  a  legislative  body 
is  not  to  make  contracts,  but  to  make  laws. 
These  laws  are  put  into  a  form  which,  in  all 
countries  using  the  English  language,  and  in- 
heriting the  English  common  law,  is  called  a 
statute. 

"  Unless  forbidden  by  some  exceptional  con- 
stitutional provision,  the  same  authority  which 
can  make  a  law  can  repeal  it.  The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  has  imposed  such  a  limita- 
tion upon  the  legislative  power  of  all  the  States, 
by  declaring  that  no  State  shall  pass  any  law 
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lmtouixl      impairing  the  obligaticm  of  a  oontiact.    The 
fLilS^iSr^wp  frequency  with  which  this  ooori  has  been  ailed 

on  to  dedare  State  laws  Yoid,  faecaoae  ihej  do 
impair  the  obligation  of  oontiacte,  shows  how 
Tery  important  and  far  reaching  that  provision  is. 
^'  It  may  safely  be  said  that  in  far  the  laiger 
number  of  cases  brought  to  tiiis  court  under  that 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  the  question  has  been 
as  to  the  existence  and  nature  of  the  eontiact^ 
and  not  the  construction  of  the  law  whidi  is  sup- 
posed to  impair  it ;  and  the  greatest  trouble  we 
have  had  on  this  point  has  been  in  r^;ard  to  whsfc 
may  be  called  legislative  contracts^ — coatnusts 
found  in  statute  laws  of  the  State,  if  they  existed 
at  all.  It  has  become  the  established  law  of  this 
court  that  a  l^islative  enactment,  in  the  ordinaiy 
form  of  a  statute,  may  contun  provisions  whidi, 
when  accepted  as  the  basb  of  action  by  individ- 
uals or  corporations,  become  contracts  between 
them  and  the  State  within  the  protection  of  the 
clause  referred  to  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

^^The  difficulty  in  this  class  of  cases  has 
always  been  to  distinguish  what  is  intended  by 
the  legislature  to  be  an  exercise  of  its  ordinary 
legislative  function  in  making  laws,  which,  like 
other  laws,  are  subject  to  its  full  control  by 
future  amendments  and  repeals,  from  what  is 
intended  to  become  a  contract  between  the  State 
and  other  parties  when  the  terms  of  the  statute 
have  been  accepted  and  acted  upon  by  those 
parties.  This  has  always  been  a  very  nice 
point;  and,  when  the  supposed  contract  exists 
only  in  the  form  of  a  general  statute,  doubts 
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still  recur,  after  all  our  decisions  on  that  class  of  lecturb  xi. 

questions.  ^  legislature 

^  ,  cumot  limit  the 

"  These  doubts  are  increased  when  the  terms  taxing  power  of 
of  the  statute  relate  to  a  matter  which  is  in  its  ^**"*««»^'- 
essential  natiu'e  one  of  exclusive  legislative  cog- 
nizance, and  which  at  the  same  time  requires 
money  or  labor  to  be  expended  by  individuals  or 
corporations.  In  such  cases  the  legislature  may 
be  supposed  to  be  merely  exercising  its  power  of 
regulating  the  burdens  which  are  to  be  borne 
for  the  public  service,  in  which  case  it  could  be 
modified  from  time  to  time  as  legislative  discre- 
tion might  determine ;  or  it  might  be  a  contract 
founded  on  a  fair  consideration  moving  from  the 
party  concerned  to  the  State,  and  which  in  that 
case  would  be  beyond  the  power  of  the  State  to 
impair.  Statutes  fixing  the  taxes  to  be  levied  on 
corporations,  partake  in  a  striking  manner  of  this 
dual  character,  and  require  for  their  construction 
a  critical  examination  of  their  terms,  and  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  are  created. 

"The  writer  of  this  opinion  has  always  be- 
lieved, and  believes  now,  that  one  legislature  of 
a  State  has  no  power  to  bargain  away  the  right 
of  any  succeeding  legislature  to  levy  taxes  in  as 
full  a  manner  as  the  Constitution  will  permit. 
But,  so  long  as  the  majority  of  this  court  adhere 
to  the  contrary  doctrine,  he  must,  when  the 
question  arises,  join  with  the  other  judges  in 
considering  whether  such  a  contract  has  been 
made."  ^ 

1  New  Jersey  v.  Yard,  95  U.  S.  104,  113,  114,  116. 
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This  kctnra,  like  tiie  leotan  iqian  tha  Jtefft- 
latkm  of  Commnoe^  wM-'evidteit^  prepared 
aome  yean  ago,  and  has  not  been  temg^t 
down  by  inoorpomtiiig  into  it  the  lata-  deoia- 
knu.  The  Utest  caae  dted  in  H  is  frotti  IM 
U.  S.  So  iar  as  it  oomefl  it  is  tforooj^;  and 
nothing  is  left  for  the  editor  to  do  except  to 
ti^e  np  the  Reports  at  TohinM  106,  attd  note 
the  more  important  oafts  from  that'  tim*  on  to 
the  cloee  of  Volume  140. 

In  deciding  whether  a  State  statute  d  htoot- 
poration  created  a  oontraci,  aa»l  wheiQm  a  sidh 
sequent  statute  of  the  Stat^  as  oonstmed  by 
its  courts,  impaired  that  contract,  the  Supreme 
Court  ia  not  governed  by  previous  dectsiona  of 
the  States,  unless  they  are  ao  firmly  established 
as  to  have  become  a  rule  of  property.' 

The  right  to  demand  reimbursement  from  a 
municipal  corporation  for  damages  caused  by  a 
mob  is  not  founded  on  contnict;  and  the  fact 
that  a  statutory  right  to  demand  such  reim- 
bursement has  passed  into  a  judgment  does  not 
convert  the  obligation  into  such  a  contract  as  is 
contemplated  in  the  provision  in  the  Constitu- 

>  Loutmaie  dt  NathviBe  BaUToad  t.  Falma,  100  U.  S.  M4. 
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tion  that  no  State  shall  pass  any  law  impairing  lkctui 
the  obligation  of  contracts.     The  term  contract^  ^"^ 
as  used  in  the  Constitution,  signifies  the  agree- 
ment of  two  or  more  minds,  for  considerations 
proceeding  from  one  to  the  other,  to  do  or  not 
to  do  certain  acts.^ 

When  a  contract  is  made  with  a  municipal 
corporation  upon  the  faith  that  taxes  will  be 
levied,  legislation  repealing  or  modifying  the 
taxing  power  of  the  corporation,  so  as  to  deprive 
the  holder  of  the  contract  of  all  adequate  and 
efficacious  remedy,  is  within  the  inhibition  of 
the  Constitution.  A  judgment  creditor  of  such 
a  corporation,  entitled  by  his  contract  to  be  paid 
out  of  specific  tax  levies,  is  further  entitled,  in 
mandamus  proceedings,  to  a  writ  ordering  the 
levy  and  collection  of  a  sufficient  tax  to  pay  his 
judgment.^ 

The  power  of  a  State  legislature  to  make  a 
contract  which,  under  the  Constitution,  cannot 
be  modified  or  abrogated,  does  not  extend  to 
subjects  affecting  public  health  or  public  morals.* 

The  Funding  Act  of  March  30,  1871,  of  the 
State  of  Virginia,  and  the  issue  of  coupon  bonds 
under  it,  constituted  a  valid  contract  between 
the  State  and  the  holders  of  the  coupons  that 
the  coupons  should  be  receivable  at  and  after 
maturity  for  all  taxes,  debts,  dues,  and  demands 
due  the  State,  which  the  legislature  of  Virginia 


1  Louisiana  v.  Mayor  of  New  Orleans^  109  U.  8.  286. 

*  Louisiana  ex  rel.  Nelson  v.  St,  Martin's  Parish,  111  U.  8.  716. 

*  Butchers'   Union  Co.  v.   Crescent  City  Live  Stock  Co.,  Ill 
U.  S.  746. 
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Lscnmc  XL  WAS  not  at  liberty  to  re.scind  or  modify  without 
the  aaaent  of  the  bqltlettt  u£  tlto  uoupiMw^' 

When  a  ■tatute  attaches  a  fixed  oontpenaatioB 
to  a  public  office  during  the  whole  tOTm  <^  ssr* 
vice  of  a  person  l^^y  filling  the  (^Ice  and 
performing  the  duties  tiiereof,  a  complete,  ixib- 
plied  obligation  arisee  to  paj  for  ihe  aerncee  at 
ihe  fixed  rate,  which  can  be  enforced  by  the 
remedies  which  the  law  then  gives;  and,  as 
the  prohibiti(Hi  of  the  Constitution  against  State 
]aws  impairing  the  obligations  <^  oontnuits  iqq^iee 
to  implied  contracts,  it  is  not  within  tbe  power 
<A  the  State,  by  a  change  in  its  ConsUtBtkm,  to 
take  away  existing  powers  of  taxatim  bo.  as  to 
deprive  the  incumbent  of  the  means  ol  collecting 
his  saluy.' 

The  remedy  subsisting  in  a  State  when  and 
where  a  contract  is  made  and  is  to  be  peiformed 
is  a  part  of  its  obligation.  Any  subeeqaent 
statute  of  the  State  which  so  affects  'Uiat  remedy 
as  substantially  to  impair  and  lessen  the  value 
of  the  contract  is  forbidden  by  the  Constitution, 
and  is  void.  When  it  is  a  material  part  of  a 
contract  between  a  municipal  corporation  and 
the  holders  of  its  bonds  that  the  creditor  should 
always  have  the  right  to  a  special  tax,  to  be 
levied  and  collected  under  laws  then  in  force,  in 
the  same  manner  aa  county  taxes  at  the  same 
time  might  be  levied,  it  is  not  within  the  power 

>  Virginia  Coupon  Catti,  114  U.  B.  269.  See  also  McGaht]/  t. 
nrginia,  136  U.  S.  662  ;  HwJen  V.  CSkfldrty,  136  U.  S.  700 ;  and 
Vathon  V.  Gretmhow,  135  U.  6.  TIS. 

'  FUk  T.  JtffeT$on  PoUfx  Jurv,  116  U.  S.  131. 
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of  the  legislature  to  repeal  the  existmg  laws,  lectubx  xi. 
and  substitute  for  them  statutes  regulating  the  ^^^^^""^ 
assessment  and  collection  of  such  taxes  in  a  way 
which  is  not  a  legal  equivalent.^ 

The  provision  in  the  Constitution  in  regard 
to  the  impairment  of  contracts  is  aimed  at  the 
legislative  power  of  the  State,  and  not  at  de- 
cisions of  its  courts,  or  acts  of  executive  or 
administrative  boards  or  ofl&cers,  or  doings  of 
corporations  or  individuals.  Hence  the  Supreme 
Court  has  no  jurisdiction  of  a  writ  of  error  to 
the  highest  court  of  a  State  on  the  ground  that 
the  obligation  of  a  contract  has  been  impaired, 
unless  some  legislative  act  of  the  State  is  upheld 
by  the  judgment  sought  to  be  reviewed.* 

The  provision  in  the  Constitution  of  West 
Virginia  of  1872,  that  property  of  a  citizen  of 
the  State  should  not  "  be  seized  or  sold  under 
final  process  issued  upon  judgments  or  decrees 
heretofore  rendered,  or  otherwise,  because  of 
any  act  done  according  to  the  usages  of  civilized 
warfare  in  the  prosecution  of  the  ^war  of  the 
rebellion '  by  either  of  the  parties  thereto,"  does 
not  impair  the  obligation  of  a  contract  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  when  applied  to  a  judgment  previously 
obtained,  founded  on  a  tort  committed  as  an  act 
of  public  war.* 

The  exemption  of  a  railroad  corporation,  in- 

1  Seibert  y.  Lewis,  122  U.  S.  284. 

•  New  Orleans  Water  Works  v.  Louisiana  Sugar  R^ning  Co.<, 
126  U.  S.  18. 

*  Freeland  y.  WUliams,  131  U.  S.  405. 
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LEcnrM  XI.      corporated  by  a  State,  from  future  general  legis- 
iTillT''''     lation  of  the  State,  either  in  its  Constitution  or 

contracts.  ' 

by  an  act  of  its  legislature,  cannot  be  admitted 
to  exist,  unless  it  is  expressly  given,  or  unless 
it  follows  by  an  implication  equally  clear  with 
express  words.^ 

The  fifteenth  section  of  the  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  New  York,  approved  June  6,  1885,  pro- 
vides that  no  action  or  special  proceeding  shall 
thereafter  be  maintained  against  the  city  of 
Brooklyn,  or  the  Registrar  of  Arrears  of  that 
city,  to  compel  the  execution  or  delivery  of  a 
lease  upon  any  sale  for  taxes,  assessments,  or 
water  rates,  made  more  than  eight  years  prior 
to  the  above  date,  unless  commenced  within  six 
months  after  that  date,  and  notice  thereof  filed 
in  the  office  of  the  Registrar  of  Arrears;  also, 
that  that  officer  shall,  upon  the  expiration  of 
such  six  months,  cancel  in  his  office  all  sales 
made  more  than  eight  years  before  the  passage 
of  the  act,  upon  which  no  lease  had  been  given, 
and  no  action  commenced  and  notice  thereof 
filed,  within  the  period  limited  as  aforesaid,  and 
that  thereupon  the  lien  of  all  such  certificates  of 
purchase  should  cease  and  determine. 

On  these  facts  the  court  held  (1)  That  this 
section  was  not  repugnant  to  the  clause  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  forbidding  a 
State  to  pass  any  law  impairing  the  obligation 
of  contracts,  or  to  the  clause  declaring  that  no 
State  shall  deprive  any  person  of  property  with- 


1  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  v.  Miller,  132  U.  S.  76. 
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out  due  process  of  law;  (2)  That,  consistently  ijbctuwb  xi. 
with  those  clauses,  the  legislature  might  prescribe  ^^^J^^  ^ 
a  limitation  for  the  bringing  of  suits  where  none 
previously  existed,  as  well  as  shorten  the  time 
within  which  suits  to  enforce  existing  causes  of 
action  should  be  commenced,  provided,  in  each 
case,  a  reasonable  time,  taking  all  the  circum- 
stances into  consideration,  be  given  by  the  new 
law  for  the  commencement  of  suit  before  the 
bar  took  effect.^ 

On  December  12, 1883,  the  city  of  Sioux  City, 
in  Iowa,  by  ordinance,  conferred  on  a  street  rail- 
way company,  incorporated  December  6,  1883, 
under  .the  general  laws  of  Iowa,  the  right  of 
operating  a  street  railway,  with  the  require- 
ment that  it  should  pave  the  street  between  the 
rails.  Subsequently,  under  an  act  of  1884,  the 
city,  by  ordinance,  required  the  company  also  to 
pave  the  street  for  one  foot  outside  of  the  rails, 
and  assessed  a  special  tax  against  it  for  the  cost 
of  the  paving  outside  of  the  rails.  On  these 
facts,  it  was  held  that  there  was  no  contract 
between  the  company  and  the  State  or  the  city, 
the  obligation  of  which  was  impaired  by  the 
laying  of  the  tax :  and  that,  under  section  1090 
of  the  Code  of  Iowa,  which  was  in  force  when 
the  company  was  incorporated,  its  franchise  was 
subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  legislature 
should  thereafter  impose  as  necessary  for  the 
public  good.^ 


> 


1  Wfieeler  v.  Jackson,  137  U.  S.  246. 

«  Sioux  City  Street  Railway  Co,  v.  Sioux  City,  138  U.  S.  98. 
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iMBtaaa  XL  A  feny  oonnectiog  Wheeling  with  Wheeling 

^uIlumT'  **  Island  was  licensed  at  an  early  day  in  Viigiiii*. 
Snbnqnentiy  a  general  law  ol  that  ^ate  pro- 
hilnted  the  ccnuts  of  the  differoit  etwidies  from 
Uoenring  a  &ny  within  a  half  a  mik  in  a  direct 
line  from  an  established  ferry.  Kill  later  the 
defendant  porchaaed  the  feny  and  ita  ri|^ti. 
On  these  facts  the  court  held  (1)  That  Ihe  geo- 
«ral  law  of  Yirginia  had  in  it  nothing  in  th^ 
nature  of  a  contract ;  (2)  That  the  transfer  <tf 
the  <txi^i"g  rights  from  the  rendor  to  the  rea^ 
dee  added  nothing  to  tlwm.^ 

An  ezecutiTe  agency,  created  by  a  statute  of 
a  State  for  the  purpose  of  impnrving  paldic 
U^ways,  and  empowered  to  assess  the  ooat  of 
its  improTements  upon  adjoining  lands,  and  to 
pWt  np  for  sate,  and  bay  in  for  fk  term  of  years 
for  its  own  use,  any  suoh  lands  deUnqnuit  in 
Dm  payment  of  tko  asaossment^  does  not,  hy 
■adi  a  purchase,  acquire  a  oontzaet  right  in  the 
land  so  bought  which  the  State  cannot  modify 
without  violating  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Such  a  transaction 
is  matter  of  law  and  not  of  contract,  and  as  such 
is  not  open  to  constitutional  objections.  Even 
as  to  third  parties  an  assessment  is  not  a  con- 
tract in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.^ 

1  WhMtlng  ±  Belmont  Bridgt  Co.  t.  BelMont  Bridge  Co.,  138 
V.  8. 287. 

•  Amc  PiMbi  Boad  Board  r.  SkinkU,  140  U.  8.  384. 


XII. 

LIMITATIONS   UPON    THE   POWERS    OP 

STATES.^ 


Article  I,  Section  8,  Fahaohaph  18.    The  Con-  Lbctu&b  XII. 
gress  shall  have  power  .  .  . 

To  make  all  Laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  into  Execntion  the  foregoing 
Powers,  and  all  other  Powers  vested  by  this  Constitu- 
tion in  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in 
any  Department  or  Officer  thereof. 

Abticlb  I,  Section  10.  No  State  shall  enter  into 
any  Treaty,  Alliance,  or  Confederation ;  grant  Letters 
of  Marque  and  Reprisal ;  coin  Money ;  emit  Bills  of 
Credit;  make  any  Thing  but  gold  and  silver  Coin  a 
Tender  in  Payment  of  Debts ;  pass  any  Bill  of  At- 
tainder, ex  post  facto  Law,  or  Law  impairing  the  Obli- 
gation of  Contracts,  or  grant  any  Title  of  Nobflity. 

No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress, 
lay  any  Imposts  or  Duties  on  Imports  or  Exports,  ex- 
cept what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing 
its  inspection  Laws :  and  the  net  Produce  of  all 
Duties  and  Imposts,  laid  by  any  State  on  Imports  or 
Exports,  shall  be  for  the  Use  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States ;  and  all  such  Laws  shall  be  subject  to 
the  Revision  and  Controul  of  the  Congress. 

No  State  shall,  without  the  Consent  of  Congress, 
lay  any  Duty  of  Tonnage,  keep  Troops,  or  Ships  of 
War  in  time  of  Peace,  enter  into  any  Acrreement  or 
Compact  with  anouier  State,  or  with  a  loreign  Power, 
or  engage  in  War,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such 
imminent  Danger  as  will  not  admit  of  Delay. 


^  This  Lecture  was  Lecture  X  of  the  Lectures  delivered  before 
tlic  classes  of  the  University  Law  School. 
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As  a  general  rule,  governments  are  unlimited  lkctubb  xii. 
in  their  powers.  All  free  governments,  perhaps  ^^  s^^^V^rn? 
all  other  governments,  are  entitled  in  some  shape  ments  aod  the 
or  other,  to  make  laws,  and  to  repeal,  or  amend  U'^^s^*^*- 
them.  This  is  called  the  legislative  power  of  the 
government.  There  are,  however,  in  the  United 
States,  two  sets  of  governments,  both  occupying 
a  part  of  the  domain  of  the  great  functions  of 
governments,  including  the  executive,  the  legis- 
lative, and  the  judicial  powers.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  was  created  by  the 
voluntary  action  of  the  people  of  the  different 
States.  When  this  was  originally  done  there 
were  thirteen  States  whose  people  united  in 
forming  the  General  Government  called  the 
United  States  of  America.  In  doing  this  the 
States  parted  with  all  the  powers  of  government 
which  were  thought  necessary  to  establish  that 
of  the  United  States,  but  those  which  they  did 
not  thus  surrender  and  give  up  to  the.  National 
Government,  were  retained  by  each  State  as  a 
part  of  its  own  system  of  political  power.  The 
powers  thus  ceded  to  the  United  States  and 
parted  with  by  the  several  States,  are  much  the 
smaller  part  of  the  general  functions  of  govern- 
ment of  civil  society,  and  it  resulted  that  all  the 
powers  not  conferred  upon  the  United  States 
were  to  remain,  and  did  remain,  with  the  States 
themselves.  This  purpose  was  so  important 
that  it  was  not  left  to  the  natural  inference 
arising  from  the  sources  of  its  powers  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  Constitution  was  framed, 
but  it  is  more  than  once  referred  to,  and  at  least 
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Lmcriki  xn.  onoe  expressly  stated  in  the  Constitution  and 
"  amendments  thereto.  The  eighteendi  clanae  of 
the  eighth  section  of  the  first  Article  of  the  Goo- 
stitution  closes  the  enumeration  of  Uie  powen 
conferred  upon  Congress  by  the  followii^  lan- 
guage:— 

"The  C<mgTeM  sh^  hare  power  ...  to 
make  all  laws  whidi  shall  be  Deoeflsaiy  and 
pn^r  for  carrying  into  execatim  the  foregong 
powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  tiiia  Gcv- 
sdtution  in  the  Gtovemment  of  the  tJnited  States, 
or  in  any  department  or  officer  ihenot" 

Articles  IX  and  X  of  the  first  art  of  amend- 
menta  to  the  Constitution,  made  to  give  expre»- 
sion  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  were  jealoos  ol 
the  powers  of  the  Federal  OoTemmoit,  still 
mom  clearly  state  this  view. 

"Article  IX.  TIw  enumeratkm  in  the  C<hi> 
statotion  of  certsun  rights  shall  not  be  conatoied 
to  deny  or  disparage  othen  retained  by  the 
people. 

"Article  X.  The  powers  not  delegated  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  pro- 
hibited by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the 
States  respectively,  or  to  the  people." 

Section  8  of  the  First  Article  is  devoted  to 
the  grant  of  powers  to  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States ;  section 
9  is  devoted  to  the  restrictions  upon  those 
powers,  and  section  10  to  express  limitations 
upon  the  powers  of  the  States.  If  you  will 
take  the  trouble  to  compare  these  limitations 
upon  the  powers  of  the  States  with  those  upon 
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the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  lecttob  xn. 
preceding  section,  you  wfll  see  that  in  many  SJS^I^ J'ottr 
instances    they  are   the   same,   and  of   course  ment  aod  the 
where  that  is  the  case  they  forbid  entirely  the  ^^^' 

exercise  of  the  powers  thus  specified  by  either 
the  National  or  State  Governments.  Such  is 
the  case  in  reference  to  the  prohibition  against 
granting  titles  of  nobility,  and  others  to  be 
found  in  both  sections. 

The  tenth  section,  to  which  I  more  especially  limitations  upon 
invite  your  attention,  reads  as  follows :  —  ^^^*"  ^'  ^* 

"  Section  10.  No  State  shall  enter  into  any 
treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation ;  grant  letters 
of  marque  and  reprisal ;  coin  money ;  emit  bills 
of  credit;  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver 
coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts ;  pass  any 
bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  law,  or  law  impair- 
ing the  obligation  of  contracts,  or  grant  any 
title  of  nobility. 

"  No  State  shajl  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress, lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  ex- 
ports, except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  executing  its  inspection  laws;  and  the  net 
produce  of  all  duties  and  imposts,  laid  by  any 
State  on  imports  or  exports,  shall  be  for  the  use 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States ;  and  all  such 
laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  control 
of  Congress. 

"  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress, lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops,  or 
ships  of  war,  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any 
agreement  or  compact  with  another  State,  or 
with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war,  unless 
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LwTuu  xu.   '  actually  invaded,  or  in  suoh  imminent  danger, 

SSSr^  ««  ^ai  «ot  ^d""**  ««  delay." 

sutaik  The  first  of  these  items  of  prohibition,  namely, 

i!u2^?tt^  against  making  treaties,  alliaaiees,  or  oonfeder* 

ations,  granting  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal, 
and  coining  money,  are  directed  to  the  exercise 
of  powers  which  are  in  their  essential  nature 
appropriate  alone  to  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
State.  No  government  ought  to  have  the  power 
of  making  a  treaty,  or  alliance,  or  a  confeder- 
ation with  another  government,  unless  it  is  in 
such  a  position  of  independence,  and  in  full  pos- 
session of  all  the  faculties  which  will  enable  it* 
to  keep  up  its  relations  with  other  independent 
governments  or  to  maintain  a  confederation  or 
alliance  with  other  sovereign  powers.  This  pro- 
hibition was  taken  in  substance  from  Article  VI 
of  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

If  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union  could  have 
made  a  treaty  with  France  or^Great  Britain  in 
the  early  days  of  our  Govemu^ent,  or  could  have 
entered  into  a  confederation  with  one  of  those 
powers,  it  is  very  obvious  that  the  Grovemment 
of  the  American  Union  would  have  been  a  rope 
of  sand;  temptations  would  have  been  offered 
by  other  nations  to  induce  one  or  more  of  the 
States  to  withdraw  from  the  Federal  Union, 
which  must  in  the  struggle  through  which  they 
passed  in  their  early  history  have  been  success- 
ful. Indeed,  during  Washington's  administra-. 
tion,  constant  efforts  were  made  by  France  and 
by  Great  Britain  to  influence  the  conduct  of  our 
affairs  upon  the  idea  that  our  (xovemment  was 
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too  weak  to  protect  itself,  and  that  it  would  be  lbctubb  xii. 
open  to  the  approaches  which   their  ambition  *!*^*"*^  ^'®*^'®*' 

*  ^*  alliances,  etc. 

and  interest  induced  them  to  make.  The  late 
civil  war  also  presents  an  instance  where,  if  the 
States  which  attempted  to  secede  could,  in  the 
lawful  exercise  of  the  power  to  do  so,  have  made 
treaty  arrangements  or  articles  of  confederation 
with  other  powerful  States  of  Europe  before 
they  attempted  to  separate  themselves  from  the 
Union  of  the  States,  they  would  probably  have 
done  so  with  fatal  effect.  And  what  they  did 
in  the  way  of  an  alliance  among  themselves  in 
the  attempt  to  create  a  confederacy  between 
several  of  the  States  is  also  expressly  prohibited 
by  the  language  of  this  section  that  no  State 
shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  "  enter 
into  any  agreement  with  another  State,  or  with 
a  foreign  power." 

It  is  also  provided  that  no  State  shall  grant  Letters  of  marque 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal.  This  form  of  "*** '®^'^**^ 
hostilities  against  a  people  and  its  government 
has  almost  passed  out  of  use  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  A  letter  of  marque  and  reprisal 
is  defined  in  the  following  terms :  "  A  commis- 
sion granted  by  the  Government  to  a  private 
individual,  to  take  the  property  of  a  foreign 
State,  or  of  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  such  State, 
as  a  reparation  for  an  injury  committed  by  such 
State,  its  citizens  or  subjects."^ 

It  was  a  mode  of  asserting  a  remedy  for  a 
supposed  injustice,  sometimes  in  the  absence  of 

1  Bouvier^s  Law  Dictionary. 
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LKTUM  xn.     actual  war,  and  frequently  in  the  midst  of  war^ 
|^JJ^2^2^"*  as  a  means  of  inducing  the  private  citizens  of 

other  nations  to  engage  in  the  spoliation  of  the 
enemy.  As  it  is  fairly  one  of  the  war  powersy 
and  aS|  when  exercised  under  the  authority  of 
the  State  against  a  nation  with  whom  the 
United  States  was  not  at  war^  it  might,  and  al- 
most certainly  would,  lead  to  war  against  that 
State,  it  was  forbidden  to  the  States  to  exercise 
the  authority  to  issue  such  commissions.  It  is 
easy  to  be  seen  that  if  each  State  of  the  Union 
were  at  liberty  to  so  conduct  itself  toward  any 
of  the  foreign  nations  of  the  world  as  to  justify 
them  in  making  war  upon  that  State,  the 
Federal  (government  must  either  permit  such 
State  to  struggle  in  its  own  defence  as  best  it 
could,  or  to  be  overrun,  conquered,  and  subjected 
to  the  power  of  the  hostile  nation;  or  else  it 
must  intervene  and  protect  the  State.  This 
latter  alternative  would  leave  the  question  of 
peace  or  war  to  the  caprices  and  interests  of  a 
single  State,  a  war  which  must  involve  the 
whole  nation  for  the  benefit  of  that  State,  with- 
out any  control  on  the  part  of  the  nation  over 
the  causes  which  led  to  such  a  conflict.  Hence, 
while  the  eighth  section  of  this  Article  declares 
that  Congress  alone  shall  make  war,  the  tenth 
section,  which  we  are  now  considering,  declares 
not  only  that  a  State  shall  not  engage  in  war 
unless  actually  invaded,  but  to  prevent  the 
approach  to  such  a  condition  of  affairs  refuses 
to  the  State  the  right  to  grant  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal. 
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So  also  in  regard  to  the  coining  of  money,  LEcnraB  xii. 
which  by  this  clause  is  forbidden  to  the  States,  ^^^f^otmouey. 
and  which  by  another  clause  of  the  same  Article 
is  given  in  positive  terms  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  to  wit,  "  to  coin  money,  regulate 
the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coins."  This 
is  a  power,  the  exercise  of  which  was  in  past 
times  claimed  as  an  attribute  of  sovereignty  by 
all  the  semi-independent  principalities  of  Europe. 
It  is  a  sovereign  power,  and  for  wise  reasons  is 
expressly  denied  to  the  States. 

In  the  same  connection  and  for  the  same  rea-  Legal  tender, 
sons  the  States  are  forbidden  to  make  anything 
but  gold  or  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of 
debts,  or  to  emit  bills  of  credit.  What  was 
meant  by  the  phrase  "bills  of  credit"  in  this  Biua  of  credit, 
clause  of  the  Constitution  has  been  the  subject 
of  very  considerable  discussion.  The  constitu- 
tional meaning  of  the  phrase  was  perhaps  best 
defined  in  the  case  of  Craig  v.  State  of  Missouri, 
4  Pet.  410,  431.  In  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  he  asks, 
"  What  is  a  bill  of  credit  ?  What  did  the  Con- 
stitution mean  to  forbid  ? "  To  these  questions 
he  replies  in  the  following  language :  "  In  its 
enlarged,  and  perhaps  its  literal  sense,  the  term 
^  bill  of  credit '  may  comprehend  any  instrument 
by  which  a  State  engages  to  pay  money  at  a 
future  day;  thus  including  a  certificate  given 
for  money  borrowed.  But  the  language  of  the 
Constitution  itself,  and  the  mischief  to  be  pre- 
vented, which  we  know  from  the  history  of  our 
country,  equally  limit  the  interpretation  of  the 
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Bills  of  cf«dit. 


terms.  Tbe  word  '  emit,'  is  never  employed  in 
describing  those  contracts  by  which  a  State 
binds  itself  to  pay  money  at  a  future  day  for 
services  actually  received,  or  for  money  bor- 
rowed for  present  use ;  nor  are  instruments  exe- 
cuted for  such  purposes,  in  common  lan|2:uage, 
deuominat^d  'bills  of  credit.'  To  *erait  bills  of 
credit,'  conveys  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  issuing 
paper  intended  to  circulate  through  the  com- 
munity, for  its  ordinary  purposes,  as  money, 
which  paper  is  redeemable  at  a  future  day. 
This  is  the  sense  in  which  the  terms  have  been 
always  understood." 

He  then  goes  into  a  history  of  the  times  pre- 
vious to  and  during  the  revolution  in  regard 
to  the  excessive  issues  of  paper  money,  much  of 
which  was  never  redeemed,  and  shows  that  it 
was  the  prevention  of  this  evil  which  was  aimed 
at  by  this  constitutional  provision. 

Thus  far,  these  provisions  of  section  10  are 
not  among  the  ckfses  of  powers  expressly  for- 
bidden to  the  Federal  (Sovemment.  How  far 
that  Government  may  make  other  things  beside 
gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of 
debte,  and  how  far  a  State  may  organize  bank- 
ing corporations  with  the  power  to  issue  circu- 
lating notes,  are  questions  of  very  great  interest, 
and  which  have  been  very  much  discussed,  with 
varying  opinions,  among  the  ablest  and  wisest 
statesmen  and  constitutional  lawyers  of  the 
country.  So  far  as  the  weight  of  judicial  de- 
cisions may  determine  these  questions,  especially 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
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States,  it  may  be  said  to  be  settled  that  the  lbcturb  xii. 
Federal  Gdvernment  has  the  power  to  emit  bills  b^^'^^*^ 
of  credit  in  the  way  of  circulating  notes  and  to 
endow  them  with  the  capacity  of  being  a  tender 
in  payment  of  debts ;  and  that  the  States  have 
the  power  to  create  banks  and  banking  corpora- 
tions with  the  power  to  issue  such  notes  which 
do  not  depend  upon  the  credit  of  the  State  for 
their  value  and  which  are  not  attempted  to  be 
made  by  the  State  a  legal  tender  for  debts,  and 
that  such  laws  are  valid.  It  seems  that  the  laws 
authorizing  the  States  to  create  banks  of  issue 
are  held  not  to  violate  the  prohibition  against 
emitting  bills  of  credit,  because  it  is  not  the  State 
that  emits  those  bills,  and  because  for  the  bills 
thus  issued  the  State  is  not  responsible,  as  they 
are  not  issued  or  received  on  the  credit  of  the 
State.  In  relation  to  some  of  the  banks  thus 
issuing  circulating  notes,  in  which  the  State 
owned  a  part  of  the  stock  but  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  notes  of  which  the  State  was  not 
legally  liable,  a  closer  question  was  raised,  but  it 
has  been  decided  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  such 
issues.  The  exercise  of  this  power  of  creating  a 
bank  with  power  to  issue  circulating  notes,  in 
which  although  the  bank  assumes  the  nature 
and  character  of  a  corporation  doing  business  in 
the  name  of  trustees  and  directoAi,  yet  the  State 
itself  is  the  sole  owner  of  the  capital  stock,  is 
more  doubtful  and  probably  would  not  be  sus- 
tained at  this  day.^ 

^  See  on  this  subject  Briscoe  y.  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky,  11  Pet.  267  ;  Woodruff  v.  TrapnaU^  10  How.  ]90 ;  Cur- 
ran  v.  Arkansas,  15  How.  804. 
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LKCTum  xu.  The  prohibition  against  passing  bills  of  at- 
BiitaofMifciiiUw.  j^jp^gp  jg  QQg  wiiich  was  intended  to  guard 
against  a  danger  which  lias  passed  out  of  the 
memory  of  the  present  generation.  Up  to  the 
time  oE  the  fomutifm  of  titim  GoiwtiitiUion 
the  Pariiament  of  Kngland  had  been  ia  the  habii 
by  l^palative  enaetmonU  of  dedaiuig  uidividaalB 
attainted  for  traasoB,  for  nmrdw,  for  oonapinciae, 
and  for  other  orimes,  e^MMo^lj  oiimaa  agaaut 
the  GoTonunent.  This  deoUraiioB  of  aittiuader 
by  the  legislatiTe  body  vaa  aooompanied,  eUfav 
impliedly  or  by  the  expren  tenw  of  the  tnH, 
with  a  deprivaticHL  of  all  ri^te  ci  prc^w^  and 
of  all  capaeity  to  tiaavmit  prp^sn^  by  doaotirt 
or  acquire  it  in  that  maiia»,  m  addUoft  ta 
panJBhments  jodi  as  death  and  othw  omeltiea. 
This  kind  c^  pvocaediag  vas  had,  not  in  »  eoturt 
of  justioe,  nor  witit  a  trial  by  yaj,BaT  wiUl*B7 
of  the  usual  modes  of  aaoartaming  the  gf^  at 
iuioeeiuM  of  the  party  aoouaad,  but  the  iBgUftp 
tore,  the  Parliament,  eithet  with  or  without  in- 
quiry, or  with  such  insufficient  inquiry  as  they 
chose  to  make,  generally  in  the  absence  of  the 
victim,  proceeded  at  once  to  make  chargea,  decide 
upon  the  guilt  of  the  party  and  announce  the 
punishment,  thus  acting  in  all  instances  as  the 
sovereign,  the  legislative,  and  judicial  power  at 
the  same  time.  This  was  done  without  any 
regularly  established  mode  of  procedure  or  rules 
of  decision.  Our  ancestors  who  had  juat  come 
through  the  revolutionary  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence, and  who  felt  that  most  of  them  might 
have  been  subjected  to  this  form  of  punishment 
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by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  determined  lectubb  xii. 
to  eradicate  this  system  entirely  from  the  powers  ^*"*  ®'  attainder. 
confided  either  to  the  Federal  Government  or  to 
the  States,  and  hence  this  prohibition. 

There  is  also  in  this  instrument,  in  addition 
to  the  prohibition  of  bills  of  attainder,  the  dec- 
laration in  the  second  clause  of  the  third  section 
of  Article  III,  that  "no  attainder  of  treason 
shall  work  corruption  of  blood,  or  forfeiture, 
except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted," 
which  probably  has  reference  to  the  fact  that 
attainder  might  be  a  mode  of  punishment  under 
a  judicial  sentence,  but  even  in  that  case  it 
should  not  work  corruption  of  blood  or  extend 
to  forfeiture  of  property  beyond  the  life  of  the 
person  attainted.^ 

Ex  post  facto  laws,  which  the  States  are  iiere.  zzpo««/acto 
forbidden  to  pass,  are  laws  intended  to  operate  ^'^^ 
in  the  way  of  punishing  crimes,  which  are 
passed  after  the  offence  or  crime  for  which  the 
party  is  being  tried  was  committed.  It  was  at 
one  time  suggested  that  this  kind  of  enactment, 
equally  forbidden  to  the  General  Government 
and  to  the  States,  might  be  held  to  be  any  law 
which  affected  the  rights  of  a  person  civilly  or 
criminally  after  those  rights  had  been  acquired 
or  established  in  accordance  with  existing  laws. 
This,  however,  is  a  mistake,  and  the  phrase 
"  ex  post  facto  laws  "  has  application  alone  to 
laws  which  relate  to  crimes  and  criminal  pro- 
ceedings, because  it  was  used   in   that  limited 

1  See  Cummings  v.  Missouri,  4  Wall.  277. 
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lktuu  xn.  Bense  by  our  English*  anoeston  *long  provioiife  to 
xxpostMeto  ^Y^^  formation  of  the  Conatitution.  The  con- 
temporary accounts  of  its  adoption  show  that 
such  was  the  sense  in  which  the  Gonventkm 
understood  it.  And  it  was  because  it  was  under- 
stood that  it  did  not  forbid  laws  ^impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts^"  that  those  words  were 
added  in  the  same  clause. 

This  clause  of  the  Constitution  in  r^purd  to 
ex  past  facto  laws  was  very  early  brought  into 
question  and  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Odder  ▼.  ByU^ 
8  Dall.  386.  Mr.  Justice  Chase,  who  seems  to 
have  spoken  for  the  court  on  that  occasion^ 
although  several  other  judges  delivered  separate 
opinions,  takes  a  distinction  between  laws  aflEect- 
ing  civil  rights,  which  may  be  retrospective, 
and  those  for  the  punishment  of  crime,  which 
are  ex  post  facto;  and  as  his  definition  has  been 
frequently  repeated  and  always  with  approval 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
other  courts,  it  is  here  quoted  : 

"  I  will  state  what  laws  I  consider  ex  post 
facto  laws,  within  the  words  and  intent  of  the 
prohibition.  1st.  Every  law  that  makes  an 
action  done  before  the  passing  of  the  law,  and 
which  was  innocent  when  done,  criminal ;  and 
punishes  such  action.  2d.  Every  law  that  aggra- 
vates a  crime,  or  makes  it  greater  than  it  was, 
when  committed.  3d.  Every  law  that  changes 
the  punishment,  and  inflicts  a  greater  punish- 
ment, than  the  law  annexed  to  the  crime,  when 
committed.    4th.  Every  law  that  alters  the  legal 
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rules  of  evidence,  and  receives  less,  or  different,  lecturb  xn. 
testimony,  than  the   law  required  at  the  time  j^^*^-^*°^*^ 
of  the  commission  of  the  offence,  in  order  to 
convict  the  offender. 

"All  these  and  similar  laws  are  manifestly 
unjust  and  oppressive.  In  my  opinion,  the  true 
distinction  is  between  ex  post  facto  laws  and 
retrospective  laws.  Every  ex  post  facto  law 
must  necessarily  be  retrospective;  but  every 
retrospective  law  is  not  an  ex  post  facto  law : 
the  former,  only,  are  prohibited.  Every  law 
that  takes  away,  or  impairs,  rights  vested,  agree- 
able to  existing  laws,  is  retrospective,  and  is 
generally  unjust,  and  may  be  oppressive;  and 
it  is  a  good  general  rule,  that  a  law  should  have 
no  retrospect :  but  there  are  cases  in  which  laws 
may  justly,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  also  of  individuals,  relate  to  a  time 
antecedent  to  their  commencement ;  as  statutes 
of  oblivion,  or  of  pardon.  They  are  certainly 
retrospective,  and  literally  both  concerning,  and 
after,  the  facts  committed. 

"  But  I  do  not  consider  any  law  ex  post  facto ^ 
within  the  prohibition,  that  mollifies  the  rigor 
of  the  criminal  law ;  but  only  those  that  create, 
or  aggravate,  the  crime  ;  or  increase  the  punish- 
ment, or  change  the  rules  of  evidence,  for  the 
purpose  of  conviction.  Every  law  that  is  to 
have  an  operation  before  the  making  thereof,  as 
to  commence  at  an  antecedent  time ;  or  to  save 
time  from  the  statutes  of  limitations;  or  to 
excuse  acts  which  were  unlawful,  and  before 
committed,  and  the  like,  is  retrospective.     But 
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such  laws  may  be  proper  or  necessary,  as  the 
case  may  be.  There  is  a  great  and  apparent 
difference  between  making  an  unlawful  act  law- 
ful, and  the  making  an  innocent  action  crimi- 
nal, and  punishing  it  as  a  crime. 

"  The  expressions  '  ex  post  facto  laws '  are 
technical ;  they  had  been  in  use  long  before  the 
revolution,  and  had  acquired  an  appropriate 
meaning,  by  legislators,  lawyers,  and  authors. 
The  celebrated  and  judicious  Sir  William  Black- 
stone,  in  his  Commentaries,  considers  an  ex  post 
facto  law  precisely  in  the  same  light  as  I  have 
done.  His  opinion  is  confirmed  by  his  successor, 
Mr.  Wooddeson,  and  by  the  author  of  the  Fed- 
eralist, whom  I  esteem  superior  to  both,  for  his 
extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  true 
principles  of  government." ' 
wng  u>e  The  prohibition  that  the  States  shall  pass  no 

H^tion  0/  con-  j^^  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts  is  one 
of  the  clauses  of  the  Constitution  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  as  much  judicial  considera- 
tion as  almost  any  part  of  that  instrument.  I 
have,  however,  devoted  an  entire  lecture  to  that 
subject,  and  shall,  therefore,  say  very  little  about 
it  now.  There  is  no  such  limitation  upon  the 
power  of  Congress ;  on  the  contrary,  that  body 


'  See  olao  on  this  subject  the  case  Of  Watton  t.  Mtreer,  8  Pet. 
Sa,  110  ;  Satterltt  T.  Matlhevma,  2  Pet.  380  ;  JfHtv  v.  MiMtouri, 
107  U.  S.  221. 

Duiing  the  revoluUonary  war,  bills  of  attainder  uid  «x  pott 
facto  acta  of  confiscation,  were  passed  to  a  wide  extent ;  and  the 
evils  resulting  therefrom  were  supposed,  la  times  of  more  cool 
reflection,  to  have  outweighed  any  imagined  good.  2  Story  on 
Const.  237. 
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is  expressly  invested  with  the  power  to  pass  a  lectubb  xu. 
uniform  system  of  bankruptcy,  which  in  its  es- XS  o'/con- 
sential  nature  has  always  been  supposed  to  em-  tracts, 
brace  the  power  of  releasing  the  bankrupt  from 
the  obligation  of  his  contracts  upon  the  surren- 
der of  all  his  property.  The  contracts  with 
the  obligations  of  which  the  States  are  forbidden 
to  interfere  by  this  clause  have  by  judicial  decis- 
ions been  held  to  be  almost  all  classes  of  contracts 
capable  of  judicial  enforcement  or  judicial  remedy, 
contracts  of  States  themselves  whereby  they  have 
granted  for  a  valuable  consideration  rights  to 
private  parties  or  to  corporations,  such  as  ex- 
emption from  taxation,  rights  to  carry  on  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  business,  as  banking  powers  and 
others.  This  prohibition  extends  without  dis- 
tinction to  implied  and  express  contracts,  and 
includes  executory  as  well  as  executed  contracts. 
It  is  not,  however,  directed  against  a  violation 
of  the  contract  by  a  party,  but  the  declaration 
is  that  "  no  State  "  shall  pass  any  law  impairing 
the  obligation  of  contracts.  In  all  instances  in 
which  this  provision  is  called  in  question  it  must 
be  in  reference  to  a  law  of  a  State,  and  not  to 
the  action  of  its  judicial  or  executive  powers. 
The  State  as  a  State  is  not  forbidden  to  violate 
contracts,  but  it  is  forbidden  to  pass  a  law  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  impair  their  obligation.* 
With  these  general  remarks  on  this  subject  I 
must  pass  it  for  the  present. 

The  prohibition  that  the  State  shall  not  grant  Tuiea  of  nobuity. 

^Railroad  Company y,  Bocky  4  WaU.  177, 180. 


any  title  of  nobility  may  have  had  some  signifi- 
''  eaaee  at  the  time  of  the  fonnation  of  the  Ckm* 
atitatin  of  iriiioh  we  an  not  now  folly  AOuiUe. 
It  is  one  of  that  daas  of  proTisionB  in  tliat  in- 
atnuwait  by  which  the  influence  of  poweffol 
individuals  and  of  foreign  nations  in  the  dome*- 
tio  a&in  of  onr  Govemmoit  was  attempted  to 
be  i^ieUed  in  all  the  modes  which  its  fiamMS 
oooid  devise.  Thus  no  man  in  the  public  ser- 
yioe  was  permitted  to  aoo^  a  piesent  from  any 
ionign  potentate  or  power,  or  to  accept  a  title 
of  nobiUty,  and  no  State  was  permitted  to  cre- 
ate or  oimfar  any  such  title.  These  things 
have  passed  vety  modt  away,  and  it  has  become 
aaoh  a  well  settled  praotioe,  in  the  abaemoe  <tf 
a^y  attempt  to  exerdae  such  powers  for  bo  long 
a  period,  that  it  has  made  as  indifferent  and 
thm^tlesB  about  it.  But  the  aspiration  ot 
many  oi  oar  wealthy  fiunilies  iar  sodal  distino- 
taon,  by  making  alliances  of  marriage  or  other* 
wise  with  the  members  of  the  nobility  of  foreign 
States,  leaves  little  doubt  that,  if  patents  of 
nobility  could  be  issued,  either  by  the  States  or 
the  Federal  Government,  applications  would  be 
sufficieotly  numerous  for  them,  whatever  may 
be  said  of  republican  policy  and  of  republican 
simplicity. 
■  The  second  clause  of  this  section  prohibits 
certain  acts  of  the  States  unless  with  the  con- 
sent of  Congress.  *'  No  State  shall,  without 
the  consent  of  the  Congress,  lay  any  imposts  or 
duties  on  imports  or. exports,  except  what  may 
be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its  inspec- 
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tion  laws."     The  word  "  imports  "  here  has  ref-  lbcturb  xn. 
erence  to  goods  unported  from  a  foreign  country,  or^^ns."^'^ 
and  not  to  such  as  may  be  carried  from  one 
State  into  another.^ 

But  a  State  is  prohibited  from  taxing  goods 
brought  into  it  from  neighboring  States  by  that 
provision  of  section  8  of  the  same  Article  which 
declares  that  Congress  shall  regulate  commerce 
among  the  several  States.^ 

As  no  attempt  is  known  to  have  been  made 
by  any  of  the  States  to  levy  directly  or  inciden- 
tally imposts  or  duties  on  goods  imported  from 
foreign  nations  we  need  not  say  much  about  it, 
except  perhaps  to  refer  to  the  case  of  Brovm  v. 
Maryland.  There  an  attempt  was  made  to  tax 
goods  which  had  been  imported  into  Maryland 
from  abroad,  but  which  had  not  been  distributed 
from  the  original  packages,  and  it  was  held  that 
such  goods  were  entitled  to  the  character  of 
imports  so  long  as  they  remained  in  the  pack- 
ages in  which  they  were  brought  into  this  coun- 
try, but  that  when  these  packages  were  broken 
and  the  goods  were  used  or  offered  for  sale  out- 
side of  such  original  packages,  they  had  become 
incorporated  into  the  general  property  of  the 
State,  and  were  liable  to  such  taxation  as  the 
State  imposed  on  other  property.  The  prohibi- 
tion in  regard  to  duties  on  exports,  which,  by 
another  clause,  is  also  a  limitation  upon  the  power 
of  the  Federal  Government,  makes  it  very  clear 

1  Brown  v.  Maryland,  12  Wheat  419  ;  Woodruff  v.  Parham^  8 
Wall.  123 ;  Himon  v.  LoU,  8  Wall.  148. 

<  See  iroodn^Y.  Parham  and  Hin$on  ▼.  LoU,  Bupra, 
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i.«(rrDB«  xn.  that  the  Constitution  intended  that  no  prodact 
orlSo^rL'"^""  "^^  *  ^^***  wliich  wss  in  the  process  of  exporta* 
tion  should  be  taxed  either  by  a  State  or  by  the 
Federal  Government ;  in  other  words,  that  the 
process  of  exporting  the  products  of  a  State, 
the  goods,  chattels,  and  property  of  the  people 
of  the  several  States,  should  not  be  obstructed 
or  hindered  by  any  burden  of  taxation  imposed 
by  either  State  or  Federal  authority, 
n  The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  during  the 
late  civil  war,  imposed  a  tax  upon  cotton  and 
tobacco,  which  tax  was  not  limited  to  those 
products  when  in  the  process  of  transportation, 
but  was  assessed  on  all  the  cotton  and  tobacco 
in  the  country.  It  was  argued  that  because 
the  larger  part  of  these  products  was  exported 
out  of  the  country  and  sold  to  foreign  nations, 
and  because  their  production  was  limited  to  a 
particular  part  of  the  country,  the  tax  was 
forbidden  by  the  corresponding  clause  of  the 
Constitution  prohibiting  Congress  from  levying 
a  tax  on  exports.  Although  the  question  came 
at  that  time  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  it  was  not  then  decided,  because  of  a 
division  of  opinion  in  that  court.  The  recent 
cases,  however,  of  Coe  v.  Errol,  116  U.  S.  617, 
and  Turpin  v.  Burgess,  117  U.  S.  504,  seem  to 
decide  that  the  objection  was  not  valid,  and  hold 
that  only  such  property  as  is  in  the  actual  pro- 
cess of  exportation,  and  which  has  begun  its 
voyage  or  its  preparation  for  the  vojrage,  can  be 
said  to  be  an  export. 

The  clause   which    declares  that    **tlie  net 
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produce  of  all  duties  and  imposts,  laid  by  any  lbcturb  xi 

What  is 
exports. 


State  on  imports  or  exports,  shall  be  for  the  use  ^*^**»*^° 


of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,"  and  that 
"  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision 
and  control  of  the  Congress,"  needs  no  com- 
ment, as  no  such  duties  or  imposts  have  been 
laid  during  the  existence  of  the  government. 

The  further  provision  that  "  no  State  shall,  Duty  on  toni 
without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duty 
of  tonnage,"  has  been  the  subject  of  frequent 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  In  many  instances  the  States  have 
levied  taxes  and  assessments  on  vessels  engaged 
in  navigation  in  cases  where  they  had  a  right 
to  make  such  assessments  as  on  other  property, 
but  unfortunately  measured  the  amount  of  it 
by  the  size  of  the  vessel,  taking  her  tonnage  as 
a  mode  of  measurement;  and,  looking  at  the 
literal  language  of  such  statutes,  since  they 
impose  a  tax  or  duty  of  so  much  per  ton  or  per 
hundred  tons,  it  is  apparently  a  tonnage  tax. 
The  question  has  been  one  of  considerable  diffi- 
culty, and  the  decisions  are  not  perhaps  always 
in  accord.  But  it  may  now  be  taken  to  be  the 
settled  doctrine  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  only 
a  tax  which  may  be  said  to  be  laid  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  a  vessel  to  enter  a  port  can  be  held  to 
be  a  tonnage  tax.  The  prohibition  against  the 
States'  levying  a  duty  of  tonnage  is  intended  to 
prevent  any  interference  with  commerce  with 
foreign  nations  or  between  one  State  and  another, 
and  is  not  intended  to  prevent  a  rightful  assess- 
ment to  secure  a  compensation  for  services  ren- 
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lbctubb  xu.  dered  to  vessels  using  the  waters  of  a  State,  such 
Dutyontonoage.  ^  wharfage  and  the  like.  The  question  is  con- 
sidered and  the  authorities  reviewed  in  a  late 
case.^  It  was  there  held  that  in  almost  all 
cases  relied  on  as  showing  that  there  was  a 
reference  to  the  tonnage  capacity  of  the  vessel 
as  a  measure  of  the  tax  there  was  an  absence  of 
any  service  rendered  for  which  the  assessment 
was  a  compensation,  and  generally  the  tax  was 
held  to  be  imposed  for  the  privilege  of  entering 
and  anchoring  m  the  port.* 

Then  follows  the  provision  that  no  State  shall, 
without  the  consent  of  Congress,  "  keep  troops, 
or  ships  of  war,  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any 
agreement  or  compact  with  another  State,  or 
with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war,  unless 
actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  danger  as 
will  not  admit  of  delay."  These  provisions  need 
no  explanation.  They  explain  themselves.  They 
are  additional  safeguards  against  the  dangers 
mentioned  under  the  first  clause  which  we  have 
just  passed  over,  and  are  designed  to  incapacitate 
the  States  from  making  war  against  each  other 
or  against  the  General  Government,  or  from 
putting  themselves  in  a  position  to  defy  that 
government  and  overthrow  its  authority,  with- 
drawing from  them  at  the  same  time  the  power 
to  do  this  successfully  and  discouraging  the 
inclination  to  attempt  it.  They  are  prohibited 
from  keeping  troops  or  ships  of  war,  thus  dis- 

1  }fnrgan'*8  Steamship  Co.  v.  Louisiana^  455. 

2  See  also  Cannon  v.  Xeuo  Orleans,  20  Wall.  577  ;  Packet  Co.  v. 
Keokuk,  95  U.  S.  80,  84. 
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abling  them  from  any  active  belligerent  oper-.  ijbctues  xii. 
ations ;  nor  shall  they  enter  into  any  agreement  ^*^  ^^  touu^gt. 
or  compact  with  any  other  State,  meaning  any 
other  State  of  this  Union,  by  which  they  are 
deprived  of  the  power  of  co-operation  in  any 
hostile  movement,  either  against  a  State  or 
against  the  Federal  Government ;  nor  shall  they 
do  this  with  any  foreign  power,  which  would  be 
still  more  objectionable ;  nor  shall  they  for  any 
reasons  mentioned  in  reference  to  letters  of 
marque  engage  in  war  unless  actually  invaded, 
or  in  such  imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of 
delay.  That  is  to  say,  the  only  war  power  which 
a  State  can  exercise  is  one  of  defence,  when 
actually  invaded,  or  in  the  most  imminent  danger 
of  such  invasion.  This  last  clause  in  regard  to 
imminent  danger  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by 
the  wars  with  the  Indian  tribes,  in  which  the 
States  have  been  compelled  to  organize  forces  of 
their  own  to  protect  their  inhabitants  and  citi- 
zens from  the  terrible  onslaughts  of  the  savages 
who  make  no  proclamation  of  war  and  whose 
first  intimation  of  hostilities  is  the  destruction 
of  women  and  children  who  are  unprepared  and 
unaware  of  their  danger. 

These  provisions  show  the  skill  and  wisdom 
with  which  the  framers  of  the  original  Constitu- 
tion guarded  against  the  exercise  of  such  powers 
by  the  States  as  might  seriously  endanger  the 
existence  of  the  Federal  Union. 

The  earliest  amendments  to  that  instrument,  The  fint  ten 
namely,  the  first  ten,  passed  almost  immediately  ""«°^™«"^ 
after  the  formation  of  the  Union,  were  intended 
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to  operate  as  restraints  upon  the  national  Got* 
emmenty  and  represent  the  fears  of  those  whose 
distrust  of  it  were  greater  than  their  fears  from 
the  power  of  the  States.  This  distrust  omtin- 
ued  to  be  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  many  poli- 
ticians of  the  country  until  the  recent  civil-  war 
broke  out  in  1861.  The  actual  events  of  that 
war,  the  circumstances  which  led  to  it,  and  its 
results,  impressed  upon  the  American  people  the 
fact  that  the  main  danger  to  the  perpetuity  of 
our  national  Government  was  to  be  found  in 
the  powers  exercised  by  the  States,  and  several 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  the  Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth,  were  almost  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  limitations  upon  such  powers. 
These  are  in  themselves  so  important  that  I  can- 
not in  this  lecture  attempt  to  comment  upon 
them.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  Thirteenth 
abolishes  slavery  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union, 
its  existence  brfore  that  time  being  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  laws  of  the  several  States, 
and  it  gives  to  Congress  the  power  to  enforce 
the  prohibition  by  af^ropriate  legislation.  The 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  after  defining  what  citi- 
zenship of  the  United  States  is,  makes  these 
important  limitations  upon  the  powers  of  the 
States :  ^'  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any 
law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immu- 
nities of  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  nor  shall 
any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property,  without  due  process  of  law ;  nor  deny 
to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws." 
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The  Fifteenth  Amendment  declares  that  "  the  ltcturb  xii. 

The  Fifteentl 
Amendment. 


right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  ^*  ^^'^'^^ 


shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  race,  color, 
or  previous  condition  of  servitude." 

These  provisions  of  the  amendments  to  the 
Constitution,  adopted  immediately  after  the  close 
of  the  civil  war  as  part  of  the  system  of  recon- 
struction made  necessary  by  that  war,  have  been 
the  subject  of  much  discussion  in  the  public 
prints,  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  of  decis- 
ions of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
A  moment's  glance  at  them  will  show  that  they 
are  too  important  to  be  considered  at  the  close 
of  a  lecture  already  sufficiently  long. 
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This  lecture  closes  with  a  reference  U>  the 
Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ments, but  without  discussing  them.  They  are 
treated  in  the  Supplementary  Paper,  No.  XIII, 
which  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  subjects 
not  discussed  elsewhere. 

In  previous  lectures,  Mr.  Justice  Miller  has 
referred  to  a  class  of  powers  which  States  may 
not  exercise,  because  exclusively  conferred  upon 
Congress.  The  most  prominent  among  these  is 
the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  which  the 
Supreme  Court,  after  considerable  fluctuation, 
held,  in  a  case  in  which  the  opinion  was  written 
by  Mr.  Justice  Miller,  to  be  so  exclusively  vested 
in  Congress  that  a  State  could  not  legislate  upon 
the  subject.  In  the  headnote,  which  was  also 
prepared  by  him,  the  proposition  is  laid  down 
that  "  a  statute  of  a  State,  intended  to  regulate, 
or  to  tax,  or  to  impose  any  other  restriction 
upon  the  transmission  of  persons  or  property  or 
telegraphic  messages  from  one  State  to  another, 
is  not  within  that  class  of  legislation  which  the 
States  may  enact  in  the  absence  of  legislation 
by  Congress;  and  such  statutes  are  void,  even 
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as  to  that  part  of  such  transaction  which  may  lbctuu 
be  within  the  State."  ^    .  ^otas. 

While  the  Constitution,  by  the  tenth  section 
of  the  First  Article,  took  away  from  the  States 
the  power  of  passing  bills  of  attainder  and  ex 
post  f(xcto  laws,  by  the  second  paragraph  in  the 
third  section  of  the  Third  Article  it  conferred 
upon  Congress  the  "  power  to  declare  the  punish- 
ment of  treason,"  but  added :  "but  no  attainder 
shall  work  corruption  of  blood,  or  forfeiture, 
except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted.'- 
As  pertinent  to  the  general  subject  of*  attainder, 
though  not  to  the  limitation  of  the  powers  of 
States,  I  will  briefly  notice  the  action  of  Con- 
gress and  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  respect  of 
this  power. 

In  1861  Congress  passed  an  act  for  the  con- 
fiscation of  property  used  in  aid  of  the  rebellion.^ 
This  was  followed  the  next  year  by  "  an  act  to 
suppress  insurrection,  to  punish  treason  and 
rebellion,  to  seize  and  confiscate  the  property  of 
rebels,  and  for  other  purposes,"*  which  made 
provision  for  the  seizure,  judicial  confiscation, 
and  sale  of  the  property  of  persons  giving  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  rebellion.  The  latter  act  was 
accompanied  by  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress, 
also  approved  by  the  President,  in  which,  after 
referring  to  that  act,  it  was  said:  "Nor  shall 
any  punishment  or  proceedings  under  said  act  be 


1  Wabaah,  St,  Louis  A  Pacific  Railway  Co,  v.  Illinois,  118  U.  S. 
667. 

«  Act  of  August  6,  1861,  12  Stat  310  c.  flO. 
•  Act  of  July  17, 1862,  12  Stat  689  c.  106. 
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BO  construed  as  to  work  a  forfeiture  of  the 
estate  of  the  offender  beyond  his  natural  life."^ 

The  court  held  that  the  joint  resolution  was 
intended  to  protect  the  interest  of  the  heirs 
only;  and  that  the  mterest  of  the  offender  in 
the  real  estate  could  be  seized  and  confiscated, 
leaving  him  without  further  mterest  or  ownei-- 
ship  in  it.''  But  in  a  later  case  it  held  that 
if  the  offender  was  pardoned,  a  remainder  was 
left  in  him  after  the  confiscated  life  estate  which  _ 
he  could  dispose"  of,* 


>  Joint  BesoluUon  of  July  17,  1862,  12  Stat.  027,  Ko.  63. 

«  Waltach  v.  ran  Riavirh,  92  U.  S.  202. 

■  aiinoii  Central  Bailfoad  Co.  \.  Bomoonh,  133  U.  6,  9a. 


XIII. 

SUPPLEMENTARY:  SUBJECTS  NOT  DIS- 
CUSSED ELSEWHERE. 


Constitution,  Abticlb  I,  Sbotion  1.    All  legisla-  Lscturx  XIIL 
tive  Powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Con-  Snpplemeutary. 
gress  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a 
Senate  and  House  of 'Representatives. 

Abticlb  I,  Section  2,  Paeao&aphs  1,  2,  and  8. 
The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of 
Members  chosen  every  second  Year  by  the  People  of 
the  several  States,  and  the  Electors  In  each  State 
shall  have  the  Qualifications  requisite  for  Electors  of 
the  most  numerous  Branch  of  the  State  Legislature. 

No  Person  shall  be  a  Representative  who  shall 
not  have  attained  to  the  Age  of  twenty-five  Tears, 
and  been  seven  Tears  a  Citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  Inhabitant  of 
that  State  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

[Representatives  and  direct  Taxes  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  several  States  which  may  be  in- 
cluded within  this  Union,  according  to  their  respective 
Numbers,  which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the 
whole  Number  of  free  Persons,  including  those  boimd 
to  Service  for  a  Term  of  Years,  and  excluding  Indians 
not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other  Persona.]^  The 
actual  Enumeration  shall  be  made  within  three  Tears 
after  the  first  Meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  within  every  subsequent  Term  of  ten 
Tears,  in  such  Manner  as  they  shall  by  Law  direct 
The  Number  of  Representatives  shall  not  exceed  one 
for  every  thirty  Thousand,  but  each  State  shall  have 


1  The  portion  of  this  clause  within  brackets  has  been  amended 
by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
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&t  Leut  one  BepreeenUtiTe ;  and  until  such  enomera- 
tiou  shall  be  made,  Lhv  Stau  of  Ken  ntuupaiure  shall 
be  euUtleJ  lo  chlue  three,  Hlsaachuaetts  eight,  Rhode 
latand  aod  Proridcooe  Flantatioiis  one,  Connecticut 
Ave,  New  York  aii,  Kew  Jeney  toar.  PemiBylv&aia 
eight,  DelavTEUv  one,  Uaryland  six,  Virginia  ten, 
Sonh  Cuolioa  five.  South  Carolina  five,  and  Geor^  . 
One,. 

AxTtcLE  1.  SKCTtoM  3.  The  Senate  of  the  United 
States  aball  be  composed  of  tvro  Senatora  from  eadt 
State,  cboBen  b;  the  Leglalatare  thereof,  for  alz 
Tears ;  aiid  each  Senator  shall  have  one  Vote. 

Immediately  after  they  sball  be  assembled  in  Con- 
Bequence  of  the  first  Election,  they  sliall  be  divided 
as  equally  as  uiay  bo  into  three  Classes.  The  Seata 
ot  the  Senators  of  the  Srat  Clasa  sliatl  be  vacated  at 
the  Expiration  of  the  second  Year,  of  the  second 
Class  at  the  Expiration  ot  lite  fourth  Year,  and  ol  i 
the  third  Class  at  the  Expiration  of  the  sixth  Year,  so  I 
that  one-third  may  be  chosen  every  second  Year;  and 
if  Va«a(ici«s  happen  by  Keaignatlon.  or  otherwise, 
during  the  Recess  ot  the  I.c^lature  of  any  State,  the 
Executive  thereof  may  make  temporary  Appointments 
nntil  the  next  Meeting  of  the  Legislature,  which  shall 
then  fill  such  Vacancies. 

Ahticlk  I,  StCTioa  i,  Pabaobipbs  1  add  2.  Tlie 
Times,  riacea  and  Manner  of  holding  Elections  for 
Senatiim  and  Representatives,  sliall  be  prescribed  in 
each  State  by  the  Legislature  thereof ;  but  lln"  Con- 
gress may  at  any  time  by  Law  make  or  alter  anch 
Regulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of  chuslng  Sena- 

The  Congress  sliall  assemble  at  least  once  In  every 
Year,  and  such  Meeting  shall  be  on  the  flist  Monday 
in  December,  unless  they  shall  by  Law  appoint  a  dif- 
ferent Day. 

Abticlb  1,  SBntoM  6,  Pariokaphs  1  A)n>  S. 
Each  House  shall  be  the  Judge  of  the  Elections,  Re- 
turns and  Qoallflcations  of  ita  own  Members,  and  a 
Majority  ot  each  shall  constitute  a  Qaorom  to  do 
Busineos ;  but  a  smaller  Number  may  adjourn  from 
day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel  tLe  At- 
tendance of  absent  Members,  in  such  Manner,  and 
tmder  such  Penalties  as  each  House  may  provide. 

Each  House  may  determine  the  Rules  ot  its 
Ftoceedings,  punish  ita  Members  for  disordeiiy  Be- 
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havioor,  and,  with  the  Concarrenoe  of  two^thirds,  LxcnrBx  XIII. 
expel  a  Member.  Sapplementarj. 

Artiglb  I,  Seotiow  8,  Pasaoraph  1  to  Para- 
GRAPH  17.    The  Congress  shall  have  Power 

To  lay  and  collect  Taxes,  Duties,  Imposts  and 
Excises,  to  pay  the  Debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
Defence  and  general  Welfare  of  the  United  States; 
bat  all  Duties,  Imposts  and  Excises  sliall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States ; 

To  borrow  Money  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States; 

To  regulate  Commerce  with  foreign  Nations,  and 
among  the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian 
Tribes; 

To  establish  an  uniform  Rule  of  Naturalization, 
and  uniform  Laws  on  the  subject  of  Bankruptcies 
throughout  the  United  States; 

To  coin  Money,  regulate  the  Value  thereof,  and  of 
foreign  Coin,  and  fix  the  Standard  of  Weights  and 
Measures; 

To  provide  for  the  Punishment  of  counterfeiting 
the  Securities  and  current  Coin  of  the  United  States ; 

To  establish  Post  Offices  and  post  Roads ; 

To  promote  the  progress  of  Science  and  useful 
Arts,  by  securing  for  limited  Times  to  Authors  and 
Inventors  the  exclusive  Rig^t  to  their  respective  Writ- 
ings and  Discoveries ; 

To  constitute  Tribunals  inferior  to  the  supreme 
Court; 

To  define  and  punish  Piracies  and  Felonies  com- 
mitted on  the  high  Seas,  and  Offences  against  the  Law 
of  Nations ; 

To  declare  War,  grant  Letters  of  Marque  and  Re- 
prisal, and  make  Rules  concerning  Captures  on  Land 
and  Water ; 

To  raise  and  support  Armies,  but  no  Appropriation 
of  Money  to  that  Use  shall  be  for  a  longer  Term  than 
two  Years ; 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy ; 

To  make  Rules  for  the  Grovemment  and  R^:ulation 
of  the  land  and  naval  Forces ; 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  Militia  to  execute 
the  Laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  Insurrections  and 
repel  Invasions ; 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplin- 
ing, the  Militia,  and  for  governing  such  Part  of  them  as 
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Snpplemeotary.  reseiTuig  to  the  States  respecttrely,  the  Appointment 

of  the  OiBcen,  and  the  Authority  of  training  the  Militia 
ftooording  to  the  Discipline  prescribed  by  Congress ; 

To  exercise  exclosive  LegisUtion  in  all  Cases 
whatsoever,  over  soch  District  (not  exceeding  ten 
Miles  square)  as  may,  by  Cession  of  paitkolar  States, 
and  the  Acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  Seat  of 
the  Grovemment  of  the  United  States,  and  to  exercise 
like  Aathority  over  all  Places  pnrdiased  by  the  Con- 
sent of  the  LegiBlature  of  the  State  in  idiich  the  same 
shall  be,  for  the  Erection  of  Forts,  Magazines,  Arse- 
nals, Dock-yards,  and  other  needful  Boildings. 

Articlb  I,  Section  9,  Pakaokaphb  1,  2,  3,  4. 
The  Migration  or  Importation  of  such  Persons  as  any 
of  the  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit, 
shall  not  be  prohiMted  by  the  Congress  prior  to  the 
Tear  one  thousand  eifjtA  hundred  and  ei^t,  but  a  Tax 
or  Duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  Importation,  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  dollars  for  each  Person. 

The  Privilege  of  the  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  shall 
not  be  suspended,  unless  when  in  Cases  of  Rebellion 
or  Invasion  the  public  Saf e^  may  require  it. 

No  Bill  of  Attainder  or  ex  post  facto  Law  shall  be 
passed. 

No  Capitation,  or  other  direct,  Tax  shall  be  laid, 
unless  in  Proportion  to  the  Census  or  Enumeration 
herein  before  directed  to  be  taken. 

Article  II,  Section  1,  Paragraphs  6  and  7.  In 
case  of  the  Removal  of  the  President  from  Office,  or 
of  his  Death,  Resignation,  or  Inability  to  discharge 
the  Powers  and  Duties  of  the  said  Office,  the  same 
shall  devolve  on  the  Vice-President,  and  the  Congress 
may  by  Law  provide  for  the  Case  of  Removal,  Death, 
Resignation,  or  Inability,  both  of  the  President  and 
Vice-President,  declaring  what  Officer  shall  then  act  as 
President,  and  such  Officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until 
the  Disability  be  removed,  or  a  President  shall  be 
elected. 

Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  Office,  he 
shall  take  the  following  Oath  or  Affirmation  :  — 

**  I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  1  will  faith- 
fully execute  the  Office  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  will  to  the  best  of  my  Ability,  preserve, 
protect  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States/' 
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Abticub  IV,  Section  1.    Fall  Faith  and  Credit  Lbctukb  XIII. 
shall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the  public  Acts,  Records,  Sapplementary. 
and  judicial  Proceedings  of  every  other  State.    And 
the  Congress  may  by  general  Laws  prescribe  the  Man- 
ner in  which  such  Acts,  Records  and  Proceedings 
shall  be  proved,  and  the  Effect  thereof. 

Artiglb  rv,  Section  2,  Paragraphs  2, 3.  A  Per- 
son charged  in  any  State  with  Treason,  Felony,  or 
other  Crime,  who  shall  flee  from  Justice,  and  be  found 
in  another  State,  shall  on  Demand  of  the  executive 
Authority  of  the  State  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered 
up,  to  be  removed  to  the  State  having  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Crime. 

No  Person  held  to  Service  or  Labour  in  one  State, 
under  the  Laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall, 
in  Consequence  of  any  Law  or  Regulation  therein,  be 
dischaiged  from  such  Service  or  Labour,  but  shall  be 
delivered  up  on  Claim  of  the  Party  to  whom  such  Ser- 
vice or  Labour  may  be  due. 

Article  IV,  Section  3,  Paragraphs  1,  2.  New 
States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this 
Union  ;  but  no  new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  other  State;  nor  any 
State  be  formed  by  the  Junction  of  two  or  more 
States,  or  Parts  of  States,  without  the  Consent  of  the 
Legislatures  of  the  States  concerned  as  well  as  of  the 
Congress. 

The  Congress  shall  have  Power  to  dispose  of  and 
make  all  needful  Rules  and  Regulations  respecting  the 
Territory  or  other  Property  belonging  to  the  United 
States ;  and  nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be  so 
construed  as  to  Prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  particular  State. 

Article  IV,  Section  4.  The  United  States  shall 
guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union  a  Republican 
Form  of  Government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them 
against  Invasion,  and  on  Application  of  the  Legis- 
lature, or  of  the  Executive  (when  the  Legislature  can- 
not be  convened)  against  domestic  Violence. 

Article  VI,  Paragraphs  1,  2.  All  Debts  con- 
tracted and  Engagements  entered  into,  before  the 
Adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  as  valid  against 
the  United  States  under  this  Constitution,  as  under 
the  Confederation. 

This  Constitution,  and  the  Laws  of  the  United 
States  which  shall  be  made  in  Pursuance  thereof ;  and 
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&11  Treaties  nude,  or  which  HtuUI  be  made,  under  the 
suihorlty  of  the  United  Stales,  shall  be  the  siiprvme 
Law  of  the  Laad ;  and  the  Judges  in  every  State  shall 
be  bound  thereby,  any  Thing  iu  the  Constitution  or 
Laws  of  any  State  to  the  Contrary  not  withstand  jng. 

First  AHtxiiaBiiT.  Congrew  shall  make  no  law 
reapf^ting  ui  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof ;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of 
speech,  ur  of  the  press ;  or  Uie  right  of  the  people 
peaceably  to  assemble,  and  U>  petition  the  Govern- 
ment for  a  ledreas  of  grieTuncea. 

Sbcohd  Auendhh^t.  a  well  regulated  Hilitia, 
being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  Stat«,  ibe 
light  of  the  people  to  keep  aitd  bear  Arms,  shall  not 
be  Infringed. 

Thihd  AKarTDHBKT.  No  Soldier  shall,  iu  time  of 
peace,  be  quartered  in  ajiy  house,  without  the  coment 
of  the  Owner,  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  a  manner  U> 
be  prescribed  by  law. 

Fourth  Akbhumikt.  The  right  of  the  people  to 
be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not 
be  violated,  and  uo  Wairajils  shall  issue,  but  upon 
probable  cause,  supported  by  Ootli  or  affirmation,  and 
particularly  describing  the  place  lo  be  searcbed,  and 
the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

Firm  Amekdmknt.  No  person  shall  be  held  to 
answer  for  a  capital,  or  oUterwise  infamous  crime, 
unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  Grand 
Jury,  eicept  in  cases  arixiug  in  the  Icuid  or  naval 
forcM,  or  in  the  Uilitia,  when  In  actual  service  in 
time  of  War  or  public  danger;  nor  shall  any  person 
be  subject  tor  the  same  offence  to  be  twice  put  In 
jeopardy  of  life  or  limb ;  nor  shall  be  compelled  In 
any  Criminal  Case  to  be  a  witness  ag^nat  himself, 
nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without 
doe  process  of  law ;  nor  shall  private  property  be 
taken  for  public  ose,  withont  just  compensation. 

EionTB  Ambndhbht.  Ezoeasive  ball  shall  not  be 
tequlied,  nor  esceasive  fines  Impoeed,  nor  cruel  and 
nnusual  punishment*  lofllctod. 

NiKTR  Ambndnbht.  The  enumeration  In  the  Con- 
stitution, of  certain  rights,  shall  not  be  conatroed  to 
deny  or  disparage  others  fettled  by  tlie  people. 

Tbkth  AnMDiiEXT.  The  powers  not  delf^ted  to 
tbe  United  Sutea  by  the  Constitiitiou,  nor  prohibited 
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by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respeo-  Lkgturk  ZIII. 
tively  or  to  the  people.  Sopplementary. 

Tristebnth  AxBKDifBKT.  Sbctiok  1.  Neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punish- 
ment for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly 
convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any 
place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

Sbction  2.  Congress  shall  have  povfer  to  enforce 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

FOURTBEKTH   AXBNDMBNT.      SbGTXOK   1.      All  pCr- 

sons  bom  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside. 
No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall 
abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States ;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  doe  process  of 
law;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Section  2.  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  according  to  their  respective 
numbers,  counting  the  whole  number  of  persons  in 
each  State,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed.  But  when 
the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  Elec- 
tors for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  Representatives  in  Congress,  the  executive  and 
judicial  officers  of  a  State,  or  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  inhabi- 
tants of  such  State,  being  twenty-one  years  of  age 
and  citizens  of  'the  United  States,  or  in  any  way 
abridged,  except  for  participation  in  rebellion  or 
other  crime,  the  basis  of  representation  therein  shall 
be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the  number  of 
such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of 
male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  such  State. 

Sbction  3.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress,  or  Elector  of  President  and 
Vice-President,  or  hold  any  office,  civil  or  military, 
under  the  United  States,  or  under  any  State,  who, 
having  previously  taken  an  oath,  as  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, or  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  as  a 
member  of  any  State  Legislature,  or  as  an  executive  or 
judicial  officer  of  any  State,  to  support  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  shall  have  engaged  in  insur- 
rection or  rebellion  against  the  same,  or  given  aid  or 
comfort  to  the  enemies  thereot    But  Congress  may. 
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Lbctukb  XIIL 
SapplemenUiy. 


bf  ft  toto  ol  tuo-thlvdb  of 
dl8al)tti^. 

Sftonoirt.  The fftUdlljr of  tte palille dabi  of  tte 
UDitad  StftiM,  ftittliofind  Iqr  Iftw,  *"*'~'**i  driHi 
iDcamd  for  pajment  of  pinrinm  aiid  bomitiM  lor 
•ervioM  in  oappranlng  Innmelloii  or  nbeUkm,  diaU 
not  bo  qaarttonort  But  nolUMr  tho  Unilod  Slatoo  nor 
any  State  abftll  aaooHM  or  pay  aaar  delA  or  oWlgirtnii 
incoRod  in  aid  of  inwmeutfcm  or  lebelHon  agrinat  the 
United  Statea,  or  any  elaim  for  the  loaa  or  iwnanripft» 
tlim  of  any  aiave;  bat  all  aooh  dabta,  obitgatiooa,  and 
daima  ahaU  be  hdd  iUoial  and  void. 

Sacnoir  (L  The  Coagnm  diaU  bftfe  pofwer  to 
enfoioef  by  appropriata  ii^giihittnii,  the  proviaiona  of 
thiaatticie. 

FiFTBBirra  AMBXimavT.  Bacnom  1.  Tim  ifght 
of  eitiaena  of  the  United  Stataa  to  vole  ahaU  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  Statea,  or  by  any 
State,  on  aoooont  of  raooi  oolor,  or  profloQa  oondltloo 
of  aenrltnde. 

Sacnov  %  The  Coqgveaa  ahall  hft?e  power  to 
enfdroe  tliia  actide  1^  appropriata  liigiahirtnn 

SoMB  of  the  minor  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion have  not  been  treated  by  Mr.  Justice  Miller, 
or  they  have  been  touched  upon  only  in  a  cui^ 
sory  way.  It  will  be  the  aim  of  this  supple- 
mentary paper  to  treat  these  subjects  briefly, 
and  in  their  order  as  they  stand  in  that  instru- 
ment. 


CoQgresf«:  its 
organizatioD  and 
parliamentary 
powers. 


1.,  Congress:  its  Organization  and  Parliamen- 
tary Powers. 

The  legislative  powers  granted  to  the  Union 
by  the  Constitution  are,  by  section  1,  Article  I, 
"  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives." 

In  Lecture  IV  the  separate  powers  confided 
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by  the   Constitution  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  lecture  xiii. 
House  of  Representatives  respectively  were  fully  l"^^!^]^' 
discussed.      In    other    lectures   the   legislative  organization  and 
powers  reposed  in  them  jointly,  as  "  The  Senate  ^were!*"^'^ 
.and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,"  were 
treated  in  detail ;   and  those  which  are  denied 
to  them  and  retained  by  the  States  were  also 
pointed  out  and  discussed  in  detail. 

From  the  opening  of  the  Convention  it  was  de- 
termined that,  following  the  settled  precedents 
of  the  English  race,  the  power  of  the  new  legis- 
lative body  to  be  created  by  it  should  be  reposed 
in  two  Houses.  It  was  not  until  the  25th  of 
May,  1787,  that  a  quorum  of  States  was  at- 
tained ;  and,  as  early  as  the  29th  of  that  month, 
two  projects  were  launched,  which  eventually 
resulted  in  the  Constitution.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  Virginia  plan  in  sixteen  resolutions, 
offered  by  Edmund  Randolph  ;  and  the  second 
a  draft  for  a  Constitution,  presented  by  Charles 
Pinckney  of  South  Carolina.  These  papers  will 
be  found  in  the  Appendix.  Each  made  pro- 
vision for  a  national  legislature,  to  consist  of 
two  Houses ;  and  in  each  it  was  provided  that 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
should  be  elected  by  the  people. 

The  basis  thus  recommended  for  the  House  of  The  House :  how 
Representatives   was   substantially   adopted   in®^®*^*^- 
section  2  of  Article  I  of  the  Constitution,  which 
provides  that  "  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  be  composed   of   Members   chosen  every 
second  Year  by  the  People  of  the  several  States, 
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lbcturb  XIII.  and  the  Electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the 
KcZ^^h^w  Qualifications  requisite  for  Electors  of  the  most 
elected.  numcrous  Branch  of  the  State  Legislature." 

Number  of  mem-  As  Originally  Constituted,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives consisted  of  sixty-five  members,  of 
whom  the  Constitution  made  the  first  apportion- 
ment ;  but,  under  further  provision  in  the  same 
section,  an  enumeration  or  census  was  taken, 
which  was  made  the  basis  of  a  new  apportion- 
ment. Once  in  each  succeeding  ten  years,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  same  section,  a  new  census 
or  enumeration  has  been  taken,  and  a  new  ap- 
portionment made  by  Congress.  Under  the  last 
enumeration  and  apportionment  *  the  House  of 
Representatives  consists  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty-six  members,  not  including  Delegates  from 
the  Territories.  The  District  of  Columbia  also 
at  one  time  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  being  rep- 

1  26  Stat  736,  c.  116.  An  act  making  an  apportionment  of 
Representatives  in  Congress  among  the  several  States  under  the 
Eleventh  Census.  t 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  after  the  third  of  March,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three,  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  com- 
posed of  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  members,  to  be  apportioned 
amonf?  the  several  States  as  follows :  Alabama,  nine ;  Arkansas. 
six ;  California,  seven  ;  Colorado,  two  ;  Connecticut,  four  ;  Dela- 
ware, one ;  Florida,  two  ;  Georgia,  eleven  ;  Idaho,  one  ;  Illinois, 
twenty- two  ;  Indiana,  thirteen  ;  Iowa,  eleven  ;  Kansas,  eight ; 
Kentucky,  eleven  ;  I^)ui8iana,  six  ;  Maine,  four ;  Maryland,  six ; 
Massachusetts,  thirteen ;  Michigan,  twelve ;  Minnesota,  seven  ; 
Mississippi,  seven  ;  Missouri,  fifteen ;  Montana,  one  ;  Nebraska, 
six  ;  Nevada,  one  ;  New  Hampshire,  two  ;  New  Jersey,  eight ;  New 
York,  thirty-four ;  North  Carolina,  nine ;  North  Dakota,  one  ; 
Ohio,  twenty-one  ;  Oregon,  two  ;  Pennsylvania,  thirty  ;  Rhode 
Island,  two  ;  South  Carolina,  seven ;  South  Dakota,  two  ;  Ten- 
nessee, ten ;  Texas,  thirteen  ;  Vermont,  two  ;  Virginia,  ten ; 
Washington,  two ;  West  Virginia,  four ;  Wisconsin,  ten  •  Wvo- 
ming,  one.     [Approved  February  7,  1891.] 
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resented  in  the  House  as  a  Territory,  without  lbctubb  xiil 
the  right  of  voting.     But  this  privilege,  con-  Kw  m7m- 
ferred  at  a  late  hour,  was  soon  withdrawn.  bem. 

The  Senate  was  organized  by  the  Constitution  The  s^oate. 
on  a  very  different  basis  from  that  thrown  out 
in  either  of  the  programmes.  It  was  the  result 
of  discussion  and  compromise.  The  equality  of 
representation  of  the  small  and  the  large  States 
contributed  sensibly  toward  securing  the  assent 
of  the  former  to  the  Constitution,  and  thus  aided 
in  bringing  about  the  Union. 

The  third  section  of  Article  I  contains  two 
clauses  providing  as  follows :  "  The  Senate  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two 
Senators  from  each  State,  chosen  by  the  Legis- 
lature thereof,  for  six  Years  and  each  Senator 
shall  have  one  Vote."  The  first  of  these  clauses 
gives  to  the  States  the  equality  of  representation 
which  each  enjoyed  under  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation. The  second  takes  away  the  voting 
by  States,  and  puts  that  responsibility  upon 
each  individual  Senator.  The  same  section,  in 
another  paragraph,  requires  that  each  Senator 
shall  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years,  that 
he  shall  have  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  that,  at  the  time  of  his  elec- 
tion, he  shall  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  State 
which  he  represents. 

The  Senate  is  divided  into  three  classes^  as  Number  of  mem- 
nearly  equally  as  possible,  so  that  one-third  shall  ^^ 
go  out  at  the  expiration  of  each  Congress.     The 
first  division  was  made  under  the  provisions  of 
section  3,  and  as  representatives  from  new  States 
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Lmcnum  xm.  have  appeared  they  have  suooessively  been  chis- 
!?y!^?*;^  sified  by  lot.  At  its  inception  it  consisted  of 
ben.  twenty-six  members.    It  now  consists  of  eighty- 

eight  members. 

The  same  section  confers  upon  the  Honse  of 
Representatives  the  power  of  choosing  its  Speaker 
and  other  officers,  and  upon  the  Senate  the  power 
of  choosing  its  officers,  and  a  President  pro  temr 
pare  in  the  absence  of  the  Vice-President,  who  is 
made  its  President  by  the  Constitution,  but 
without  a  vote  except  when  the  Senate  is  equally 
divided.  In  practice  a  President  |>ro  tempore  is 
usually  elected,  who  Betves  in  all  absences  of  the 
Vice-President  until  he  resigns  or  is  replaced  by 
another  by  vote  of  the  Senate. 
How  dected.  Article  I,  section  4,  provides  that  ^^  The  Times, 

Places  and  Manner  of  holding  Elections  for 
Senators  and  Representatives  shall  be  prescribed 
in  each  State  by  the  Legislature  thereof;  but 
the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  Law  make  or 
alter  such  Regulations,  except  as  to  the  places 
of  choosing  Senators." 

This  power  was  first  exercised  in  1842.^  It 
had  become  the  custom  in  some  of  the  States  to 
elect  the  entire  State  representation  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  a  general  ticket,  voted 
upon  as  a  whole  throughout  the  State,  thus 
securing  a  solid  delegation  of  one  political  faith. 
To  break  up  this  custom  Congress  enacted  that 
when  a  State  was  entitled  to  more  than  one 
member,  the  members  should  be  elected  by  dis- 

1  Act  of  Jane  25,  1842,  5  Stat  491,  a  47. 
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tricts  composed  of  contiguous  territory.      This  l«cturk  xiii. 

system  has  been  since  retained.*     In  1872  Con-  SwlZ^' 

gress  further  provided  that  such  elections  should 

take  place  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first 

Monday  of  November,  1876,  and  the  like  day  of 

that  month   in   every  second  year  thereafter,* 

which  is  now  the  law.*     It  is  further  provided 

that  vacancies  may  be  filled  at  such  times  as 

State  laws  may  prescribe,*  and  that  all  elections 

shall  be  by  ballot.* 

The  first  legislation  for  regulating  the  elec- 
tion of  Senators  was  in  1866.'  The  statute 
then  enacted  is  practically  codified  in  the  Re- 
vised Statutes.^  The  legislature  of  each  State 
chosen  next  preceding  the  expiration  of  the 
time  for  which  any  Senator  was  elected  to 
represent  the  State  in  Congress,  is  on  the  second 
Tuesday  after  its  meeting  and  organization,  to 
elect  a  Senator  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by 
that  act.  Provisions  are  also  made  for  filling 
vacancies. 

Congress  is   required    to   assemble  at    least  Day  of  meeting 
once  in  each  year  on  the  first  Monday  in  j)e-^'^°«'®^ 
cember,  unless  it  appoints   by  law  a  different 
day.     In  1867  it  was  enacted  that  there  should 
be  a  meeting  of  the  Fortieth  Congress  and  of 
each  succeeding  Congress  on  the  day  on  which 

1  Acts  of  Augost  30,  1866,  11  Stat.  150,  c.  30 ;  July  14,  1862,  12 
Stat.  572,  c.  170 ;  March  11,  1868,  15  Stat  41,  c.  25 ;  February  2, 
1872,  17  Stat  28,  c.  11;  Rev.  Stat.  §  23. 

«  Act  of  February  2,  1872,  17  Stat  28,  c.  11. 

•  Rev.  Stat.  §  25.  *  R).  §  26.  »  lb.  f  27, 

•  Act  of  July  25,  1866. 14  Stat.  243,  c.  245. 
7  Rev.  Stat  §§  14-19. 
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the  term  begins  for  which  the  Congress  is 
elected  (March  4 j ;  ^  but  this  act  was  repealed 
in  1871.* 

The  House  is  the  judge  of  the  election  re- 
turns and  qualifications  of  it«  own  members.  A 
majority  constitutes  a  quorum,  but  a  less  num- 
ber may  adjourn  from  day  to  day.* 

The  second  paragraph  of  section  5  confers 
upon  each  House  the  power  ^^  to  determine  the 
Rules  of  its  Proceedings,  punish  its  Members  for 
disorderly  Behaviour,  and,  with  the  Concurrence 
of  two-thirds,  expel  a  Member."  We  have 
already  seen,  in  the  comments  on  Kilboum 
V.  Thompsorij^  ante^  412,  that  the  House,  not 
being  a  judicial  body,  cannot  convict  for  con- 
tempt, and  cannot  punish  persons  who  are  not 
members.  The  opinion  in  that  case  was  written 
by  Mr.  Justice  Miller.  It  practically  overruled 
Anderson  v.  Dunn} 

The  other  provisions  in  that  section  are,  that 
each  House  shall  keep  a  journal,  which  shall  be 
made  public  unless,  in  its  judgment,  secrecy  is 
required ;  that  the  yeas  and  nays  may  be  called 
for  by  one-fifth  of  the  members  present,  and 
that  neither  House,  without  the  consent  of  the 


1  Act  of  Januan-  22,  li<OT,  14  Stat.  37S,  c.  10. 

2  Act  of  April  20.  1871.  14  Stat.  12.  c.  21.  §  30. 

"  Rule  XV,  paragraph  3.  'M>u  the  demand  of  any  member,  or 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Sj:)eaker,  the  names  of  member?  suftioient 
to  make  a  quorum  in  the  hall  of  the  House  who  do  not  vote  shall 
be  noted  by  the  clerk  and  recorded  in  the  journal,  and  reported  to 
the  Speaker  with  the  names  of  the  members  voting,  and  Ive  counted 
and  announced  in  determining  the  presence  of  a  quorum  to  do 
business.'' 

*  103  U.  S.  168.  6  0  Wheat  204. 
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other,  shall  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  lecture  xm. 
or  to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which  the  p^^p^  J"^' 
two  Houses  shall  be  sitting.  section  5. 

Section  6  relates  to  the  compensation  and  section  6. 
privileges  of  members.  The  former  is  to  be 
determined  by  law,  and  the  latter  includes  privi- 
lege from  arrest^  in  all  cases  except  treason, 
felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace  during  attend- 
ance at  a  session  of  Congress,  going  there  and 
returning  thence ;  and  also  exemption  from 
being  questioned  elsewhere  for  speeches  in  de- 
bate. It  also  provides  that  no  member  can  hold 
an  office  created  or  of  which  the  emoluments 
were  increased  during  the  time  for  which  he 
was  elected,  and  that  no  person  can  hold  an 
office  under  the  United  States,  and  be  at  the 
same  time  a  member  of  either  Houde  of  Con- 
gress. 

2.   Powers  conferred  on  Congress  hy  Article  /, 

Section  8. 

A.    Power  to  enact  Bankrupt  Laws* 

Article  I,  section  8,  conferring  on  Congress  Bankruptcy, 
power  "  to  establish  .  .  .  uniform  laws  on  the 
subject  of  Bankruptcies  throughout  the  United 
States  "  was  added  to  the  draft  of  the  Constitu- 
tion as  late  as  September  1,  1787,  and  on 
Monday,  the  3d  September,  it  was  adopted, 
Connecticut  alone  voting  in  the  negative.  Mr. 
Sherman  of  Connecticut  gave  as  the  reason  for 
his  opposition  "  that  bankruptcies  were,  in  some 

1  See  Cox  v.  McClenachan,  3  Dall.  478. 
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cases  punishable  with  death  by  the  laws  of 
England,  and  he  did  not  choose  to  grant  a  power 
by  which  that  might  be  done  here."  The  power 
to  enact  a  bankrupt  law  was  first  exercised  in 
1800.^  In  1803  that  law  was  repealed.*  In 
1841*  it  was  again  exercised  b}'  an  act  which 
was  repealed  in  1843.^  It  was  again  exercised 
in  1867  *  by  an  act  which,  after  being  several 
times  amended/  was  finall}'  repealed  in  1878.^ 
The  grant  of  this  power  to  Congress  does  not 
divest  the  several  States  of  the  right  to  enact 
insolvent  laws  in  the  nature  of  bankrupt  laws, 
both  voluntary  and  involuntary,  and  to  provide 
for  the  settlement  of  estates  of  insolvent  persons 
by  process  of  law,  the  distribution  of  their  pro- 
ceeds and  the  discharge  of  the  debtors ;  but  such 
exercise  of  power  by  a  State  is  subject  to  be 
suspended  by  the  enactment  of  a  bankrupt  law 
by  Congress,  and  will  remain  suspended  so  long 
as  such  a  law  is  in  force ;  and  a  discharge  so 
obtained  through  State  proceedings  docs  not 
operate  upon  the  claim  of  a  citizen  of  another 
State  who  has  not  proved  his  debt.^ 


1  Act  of  April  4,  1800,  2  Stat.  19,  c.  10. 

2  Act  of  December  19,  180;^,  2  Stat.  248,  c.  6. 
8  Act  of  Au2:ust  19,  1841.  5  Stat.  440,  c.  9. 

♦  Act  of  March  8,  1843,  o  Stat.  614,  c.  82. 

»  Act  of  March  2,  1807.  14  Stat.  517,  c.  176. 

«  Act  of  July  27,  18(W,  15  Stat.  227,  c.  258  :  Act  of  February  13, 
1873, 17  Stat.  4:i0,  c.  136  ;  Act  of  March  3,  1873,  17  Stat.  509,  c.  220. 
§  4  ;  Act  of  June  8,  1872,  17  Stat.  3.34,  c.  339  ;  Act  of  March  3. 
1873, 17  Stat.  577,  c.2:Vi ;  Act  of  June  22,  1874,  18  Slat.  178,  c.  390  ; 
Act  of  July  20,  1870,  19  Stat.  102.  c.  234. 

'  Act  of  June  7,  1878,  20  Stat.  99.  c.  100. 

8  ISoese  V.  Kitifj,  108  L'.  S.  379;  Bnldmn  v.  Hale.  1  Wall.  223. 
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B.    Coinage:  BilU  of  Credit:  Weights  and  Measures, 

Mr.  Pinckney's  draft  proposed  to  confer  upon  lbctube  xm. 
Congress  the  "  power  to  borrow  money  and  emit  ^fnag^^°^*^ 
bills  of  credit,"  the  power  "  to  coin  money  and 
regulate  the  value  of  all  coins/'  and  the  power 
^'  to  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures/* 
In  the  discussions  the  power  "  to  emit  bills  of 
credit "  was  stricken  out  by  a  vote  of  nine  States 
to  two.  Otherwise,  with  some  change  of  lan- 
guage, these  powers  were  placed  by  the  Conven- 
tion in  the  Constitution. 

That  draft  also  contained  a  clause  forbidding  Biiu  of  credit. 
States  to  emit  bills  of  credit.     The  Constitution, 
as  completed,   goes   beyond  this.     It  provides 
that  "  No  State  shall  .  .  .  coin  money,  emit  bills 
of  credit,"  etc. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  had  greatly 
suffered  from  the  over-issues  of  bills  of  credit 
having  the  character  of  legal  tender,  by  the 
States,  and  the  Convention  made  it  clear  that 
the  power  to  make  such  issues  in  the  future  was 
to  be  taken  away  from  them,  as  well  as  the 
power  to  coin  money.^ 

The  authority  to  fix  the  standard  of  weights  weights  and 
and  measures  has  been  exercised  by  Congress 
only  partially.  It  has  provided  a  standard  troy 
pound  for  the  regulation  of  the  coinage,*  and 
it  has  authorized  the  use  of  the  metric  system 
throughout  the  United  States.^  Otherwise  each 
State  regulates  this  subject  for  itself. 

1  See  anU,  pp.  138, 130.         ^  Rev.  SUt  §  8548. 
•  Bev.  Stat.  §§  3569,  3570. 
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The  Constitution  further  confers  upon  Con- 
gresB  the  power  "  to  provide  for  the  punishment 
of  counterfeiting  the  securities  and  current  coin  of 
the  United  States."  It  is  held  that  thia  grant 
of  ]x>wer  does  not  prevent  a  State  from  enacting 
laws  to  punish  counterfeiting;  and  that.,  being 
bound  to  protect  to  other  nations  righta  secured 
to  them  bj  the  law  of  nations,  Congress  has  the 
power  to  enact  laws  punishing  the  counterfeiting 
of  foreign  securities.' 

D.   Poil-offiix  and  Poit-road*. 

Section  8,  paragraph  7,  confers  power  to  "ea- 
tablish  Post-offices  and  Post-roads."  Mr.  Pinck- 
ney's  draft  proposed  to  confer  authority  "  to 
establish  post-offices,"  without  conferring  any 
power  over  the  means  of  maintaining  communi- 
cation between  them.  The  essential  words  "and 
post-roads,"  under  which  the  mail  service  of  the 
country  is  carried  on,  were  added  during  the 
discussion.  Post  routes  are  established  by  law, 
and  the  compensation  for  carriage  over  them 
fixed  in  the  same  way.  And  when  a  part  of  an 
established  route  is  found  to  be  impracticable, 
by  reason  of  being  almost  or  quite  impassable, 
the  Post-office  Department  may  change  that 
part  without  thereby  creating  a  new  route,  not 
authorized  by  law.* 

In  one  notable  case  Congress  practically  ter- 

■  VniUd  Stalei  v.  Aijona,  ISO  U.  B.  479. 
*  United  Statet  v.  Barlote,  133  U.  S,  STl. 
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minated  an  important  suit  in  equity  by  the  ltctuu  xin. 
exercise  of  this  power.^  The  State  of  Virginia,  l^^^"^' 
having  authorized  a  corporation  to  construct  a  Po«t-roada. 
bridge  across  the  Ohio  River  at  Wheeling,  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  filed  a  bill  in  equity  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  enjoin 
its  construction,  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  an 
unconstitutional  obstruction  of  a  navigable  river. 
As  a  result  of  proceedings,  which  are  reported, 
in  several  volumes  of  Howard,  a  writ  of  injunc- 
tion issued  from  that  court  in  June,  1854. 
Counsel  then  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
court  that,  in  the  Post-office  Appropriation  Act 
of  1852,*  the  bridge  in  controversy  had  been 
declared  to  be  a  lawful  structure,  and  to  be  an 
"established  post-road  for  the  passage  of  the 
mails  of  the  United  States."  The  court  said : 
"  So  far  as  this  bridge  created  an  obstruction  to 
the  free  navigation  of  the  river,  in  view  of  the 
previous  acts  of  Congress,  they  are  to  be  regarded 
as  modified  by  this  subsequent  legislation ;  and, 
although  it  may  still  be  an  obstruction  in  fact, 
is  not  so  in  the  contemplation  of  law.  .  .  .  We 
do  not  enter  upon  the  question  whether  or  not 
Congress  possesses  the  power  under  the  authority 
in  the  Constitution  to  establish  ^  post-offices  and 
post-roads,'  to  legalize  this  bridge ;  for,  conced- 
ing that  no  such  powers  can  be  derived  from 
this  clause,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is,  at 
least,   necessarily  included   in  the  power  con- 

*  Pennsylvania  v.  Wfieeling  and  Belmont  Bridge  Co.f  9  How. 
647;  11  How.  628  ;  18  How.  618  ;  18  How.  421. 

>  Act  of  August  31, 1862,  10  Stat.  110,  112,  c.  Ill,  §§  6,  7. 
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ferred  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several 
States."  ^ 

£.     Copiprighti  Patents  and  Trade  Marks. 

Article  I,  section  8,  paragraph  8.  "  To  pro- 
mote the  progress  of  Science  and  useful  Arts,  by 
securing  for  limited  Times  to  authors  and  In- 
ventors the  exclusive  Right  to  their  respective 
Writings  and  Discoveries."  In  regard  to  copy- 
rights, Congress  early  exercised  the  power  thus 
conferred,^  and  still  does  so.  It  is  held  that  an 
author's  right  of  property  in  his  published  works 
exists  only  under  the  provisions  of  the  statutes 
thus  enacted.^ 

The  Act  of  March  3,  1891,  amending  the 
Revised  Statutes,  authorizes  a  copyright  to  be 
granted  to  a  foreigner;  but  it  provides  in  sec- 
tion 13  that  "  this  act  shall  only  apply  to  a  citi- 
zen or  subject  of  a  foreign  state  or  nation,  when 
such  foreign  state  or  nation  permits  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States  of  America  the  benefit  of 
copyright  on  substantially  the  same  basis  as  its 


^  Ptnnsylvania  v.  ]Miteling  and  Belmont  Bruhje  Co.,  18  IIow. 
421,  4:50. 

2  Act  of  May  31,  1700,  1  Stat.  124,  c.  15 ;  Act  of  April  20,  1802, 
2  Stat.  171,  c.  DC} ;  Act  of  February  3,  18:U,  4  Stat.  436,  c.  10;  Act 
of  August  1(»,  18-l(».  0  Stat.  \0*k  c.  178,  §  10  ;  Act  of  March  3.  ISiVO, 
10  Stat.  08:>.  c.  IW.  §  o;  Act  of  Ausrust  18,  1858.  11  Stat.  138, 
c.  IrtO;  Act  of  Fcbmary  5,  18:>9.  11  Stat.  380,  c.  22,  §  S ;  Act  of 
Ft'bruan-  18,  1807,  14  Stat.  305.  c.  43 ;  Act  of  July  8.  1870,  16  Stat, 
108,  c.  230,  §§  85-110:  Kcv.  Stat.  §§  4048-4071  ;  Act  of  .Tune  18, 
1874,  18  Stat.  78,  c.  301  ;  Act  of  March  3,  1870,  20  Stat.  350.  c.  180, 
§  15  ;  Art  of  Auiiust  1,  1882,  22  Stat.  181.  c.  m). 

'  Whrnton  v.  PiUrs,  8  Pet.  501.  Sec  also  Banks  v.  ^fanchester^ 
128  r.  S.  24  4 ;  Calln^jhan  v.  Myers,  128  U.  S.  617  ;  and  Butroic-Giles 
Lithoi/rtj)»?iic  Co.  v.  Sarony,  111  U.  S.  53. 
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own   citizens ;   or  when  such  foreign   state  or  lecture  xm. 
nation  is  a  party  to  an  mternational  agreement  ^^^™^**'^* 
which  provides  for  reciprocity  in  the  granting  of 
copyright,  by  the  terms  of  which  agreement  the 
United  States  of  America  may,  at  its  pleasure, 
become  a  party  to  such  agreement."  ^ 

Legislation  was  also  had  upon  the  subject  of  Patents, 
patents  for  inventions  in  the  First  Congress, 
The  act  was  entitled  "  An  act  to  promote  the 
progress  of  useful  arts."*  As  in  the  case  of 
copyrights,  etc.,  so  here,  after  changes  and  amend- 
ments, the  statutes  were  consolidated  in  1871  * 
into  one  statute  which  embraced  the  three  sub- 
jects of  Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trade  Marks, 
and  from  thence  was  codified  into  the  Revised 
Statutes.*  The  law  as  thus  codified  has  been 
since  amended.* 

It  has  been  held,  over  and  over  again,  that 
unless  a  machine  is  novel,  and  unless  it  called 
for  the  inventive  faculty  to  produce  it,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  what  existed  before  it,  it  is  not 
patentable.  It  is  also  held  that  the  discovery 
that  a  force  of  nature  can  be  applied  to  a  useful 
result  is  not  patentable,  unless  some  practicable 
way  is  pointed  out  for  its  application.* 

The  subject  of  trade  marks  is  now  classified  Trade  marks, 
with  copyrights  and  patents  in  the  legislation  of 

1  26  Stat.  1106,  c.  565. 
«  Act  of  April  10,  1890,  1  Stat.  109,  c.  7. 
«  Act  of  July  8, 1870,  16  Stat.  198,  c.  230,  §§  1-76. 
«  Revised  Stat.  §§  4883-4036. 
>  Act  of  Febroary  4, 1887,  24  Stat  387,  c.  105. 
«  O'BeUly  v.  Morse,  15  How.  62 ;  The  Telephone  Ca$e$,  126 
U.  S.  1. 
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Sapplemeotary. 
Tnde  marks. 


Congress,  already  referred  to,  subsequent  to 
1869.  In  the  Trade  Mark  Cases^  which  were 
decided  at  October  Term,  1879,  this  legislation 
was  before  the  Supreme  Court,  and  it  was  held 
that  a  trade  mark  being  ^^  neither  an  invention, 
a  discovery,  nor  a  writing,  within  the  meanmg 
of  the  eighth  clause  of  the  eighth  section  of  the 
First  Article  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  l^isla- 
tion  respecting  it  not  being  limited  to  the  use  of 
trade  marks  in  ^  commerce  with  foreign  nations 
and  among  the  several  States,  and  with  the 
Indian  tribes,'  "  it  was  "  void  for  want  of  con- 
stitutional authority." 

But,  although  the  right  of  property  in  it 
might  not  have  been  derived  froip  legislation  of 
Congress  under  its  constitutional  powers,  it  was 
clear,  and  was  so  held,  that  the  right  to  such 
property  had  long  been  recognized  by  the 
common  law  and  by  the  Chancery  courts  of 
England.  Congress  at  once  legislated  under  the 
powers  conferred  upon'  it  by  the  commerce  clause 
of  the  Constitution.^  The  title  to  such  property 
is  now  sustained  when  the  person  who  asserts 
ownership  in  it  shows  a  just  claim  to  protection.^ 


Piracy,  etc 


F.     Piracies  and  Felonies  on  the  High  Seas, 

Article  I,  section  8,  paragraph  10,  authorizes 
Congress   ^'  to   define   and  punish   Piracies  and 


1  Trade  Mark  Cases,  100  U.  S.  82,  92. 

2  Act  of  March  3,  1881,  21  Stat.  602,  c.  138 ;  Act  of  August  5, 
1882,  22  StAt.  298,  c.  393. 

»  Canal  Co.  v.  Clark,  13  Wall.  311;  Menendez  v.  Holt,  128  U.  S. 
614  ;  Corbin  v.  Oould,  133  U.  S.  308  ;  LiggeU  and  Myers  Tobacco 
Co,  V.  Finzer,  128  U.  S.  514. 
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Felonies  committed  on  the  high  Seas,  and  lecture  xni. 
Offences  against  the  Law  of  Nations."  The  p^j^wy^te.^^ 
Articles  of  Confederation  conferred  power  ^^to 
appoint  courts  for  the  trial  of  piracies  and  fel- 
onies committed  on  the  high  seas."  The  Vii- 
ginia  draft  extended  this  power  by  providing 
that  Congress  might  "  declare  the  law  and  pun- 
ishment of  piracies  and  felonies  at  sea;"  and 
the  Constitution,  as  adopted,  adds  to  those  ^^  of- 
fences against  the  law  of  nations."  A  foreign 
vessel,  "  by  assmning  a  piratical  character,  is  no 
longer  included  in  the  description  of  a  foreign 
vessel ; "  and  the  vessel,  if  the  piratical  act  be 
committed  "  in  an  open  road,  may  well  be  found 
by  a  jury  to  be  on  the  seas."  ^ 

The  provisions  in  the  Act  of  Congress  of  Au- 
gust 18, 1856,  codified  in  Title  72  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  which  authorize  the  President  to  declare 
guano  islands  to  be  "  appertaining  to  the  United 
States,  and  which  provide  that  crimes  and 
offences  committed  on  such  islands  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  done  or  committed  on  the 
high  seas  on  board  a  merchant  ship  or  vessel 
belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  be  punished 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  relat- 
ing to  such  ships  or  vessels  and  offences  on  the 
high  seas,"  was  lately  before  the  Supreme  Court 
for  construction.  It  was  held  that  that  act  did 
"not  assume  to  extend  the  admiralty  jurisdic- 
tion over  land,  but  merely  extends  the  provisions 
of  the  statutes  of  the  United  States  for  the  pun- 

1  United  States  v.  TKe  Pirates,  6  Wheat  184,  108, 200. 
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lbctubr  xin.    ishment  of  offences  upon  the  high  seas  to  like 
Sr^^"^'    offences  upon  guano  islands,  which  the  President 

has  determined  should  be  considered  as  apper- 
taining to  the  United  States ;"  and  that  a  person 
charged  with  the  offence  of  "  murder  committed 
on  a  guano  island,  which  has  been  determined 
by  the  President  to  appertain  to  the  United 
States,  may  be  tried  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  into  which  the  offender  is 
first  brought."  ^ 

G.     The  National  Defence. 

Nationia  defence.      Article   I,  section  8,  paragraphs  11,  12,  13, 

14,  15,  and  16  conferred  upon  Congress  power 
"  to  declare  War,  grant  Letters  of  Marque  and 
Reprisal,  and  make  Rules  concerning  Captures 
on  Land  and  Water;  to  raise  and  support 
Armies,  but  no  Appropriation  of  Money  to  that 
Use  shall  be  for  a  longer  Term  than  two  Years ; 
to  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy ;  to  make  Rules 
for  the  Government  and  Regulation  of  the  land 
and  naval  Forces ;  to  provide  for  calling  forth 
the  Militia  to  execute  the  Laws  of  the  Union, 
suppress  Insurrections  and  repel  Invasions ;  to 
provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining 
the  Militia,  and  for  governing  such  Part  of  them 
as  may  be  employed  in  the  Service  of  the  United 
States,  reserving  to  the  States  respectively,  the 
Appointment  of  the  Officers,  and  the  Authority 
of  training  the  Militia  according  to  the  Discipline 
prescribed  by  Congress." 


1  Jones  V.  UniUd  States,  137  U.  S.  202. 
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These  provisions  relating  to  the  means  of  lbcturb  xin. 
national  defence  and  self-protection  are  simple,  N^on™def^oe. 
and  the  most  natural  division  of  powers  in  a 
Federal  Grovemment.  The  provision  as  to 
appropriations  for  paying  the  land  forces  was 
not  in  either  draft.  It  was  put  in  by  the  Con- 
vention, undoubtedly  prompted  by  the  same 
jealousy  of  executive  power  which  had  estab- 
lished a  similar  custom  in  Great  Britain.  The 
Pinckney  draft  gave  the  United  States  power 
"  to  subdue  a  rebellion  in  any  State  on  applica- 
tion of  its  legislature,  and  to  call  forth  the  aid 
of  the  militia,"  not  only  "to  execute  the  laws  of 
the  Union,"  "  enforce  treaties,"  and  "  repel  inva- 
sions," but  also  "  to  suppress  insurrections." 
,  In  the  war  of  1812  the  right  of  the  President 
to  order  State  militia  to  duty  outside  the  State 
was  denied  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts ;  but,  in 
the  much  greater  war  of  the  rebellion,  the  militia 
of  most  of  the  Northern  States  was  more  than 
once  ordered  on  duty  outside  of  its  own  State, 
and  responded  without  question  or  hesitation. 

The  power  oyer  the  militia  thus  reserved  to 
the  States  is  so  complete  that  a  State  may, 
unless  restrained  by  its  own  constitution,  enact 
laws  to  prevent  any  body  of  men  whatever,  other 
than  the  regularly  organized  volunteer  militia  of 
the  State,  and  the  troops  of  the  United  States, 
from  associating  themselves  together  as  a  mili- 
tary company  or  organization,  or  to  drill  or 
parade  with  arms  in  any  place  within  the  State, 
without  the  consent  of  the  governor  of  the  State.^ 

1  Presser  v.  Illinois,  116  U.  S.  262. 
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LBcnmi  xiiL        The  power  to  declare  war,  and   thus   make 
NaUonS*deSoe.  ^^^^ve  use  of  the  Other  powers  necessary,  found 

its  place  m  the  Constitution  from  necessity. 
There  could  be  no  sovereignty  without  it.  But 
the  necessity  for  such  active  use  can  be  made 
equally  necessary  by  a  declaration  of  war  against 
the  United  States,  as  in  the  case  of  the  war  with 
Mexico,  or  by  an  active  war  against  it,  as  in  the 
war  of  the  rebellion. 

A  state  of  war  does  not  change  the  relation 
of  a  citizen  to  his  government,  or  displace  the 
civil  authorities  outside  the  theatre  of  conflict  ;^ 
what  it  may  do  there  depends  upon  the  circum- 
stances and  exigencies  of  the  case.^ 

H.     The  District  of  Columbia. 

District  of  Coium-     Article  I,  section  8,  paragraph  17,  authorizes 
^^^  Congress  "to  exercise  exclusive  Legislation  in 

all  Cases  whatsoever,  over  such  District  (not 
exceeding  ten  Miles  square)  as  may,  by  Cession 
of  particular  States,  and  the  Acceptance  of  Con- 
gress, become  the  Seat  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  exercise  like  Authority 
over  all  Places  purchased  by  the  Consent  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  in  which  the 
Same  shall  be,  for  the  Erection  of  Forts,  Maga- 
zines, Arsenals,  Dock  Yards  and  other  needful 
Buildings." 

Under  this  authority  the  cession  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  was  made  to  the  United  States 


1  Ex  parte  3/i7/iV/a/i,  4  Wall.  2. 

2  Mitchd  V.  Harmony,  13  How.  116. 
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by  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.^  The  lbcture  xiil 
portion  ceded  by  Virginia  was  subsequently  ^7J:^;;;^7„^ 
retroceded  to  that  State.*  The  local  laws  of  wa. 
eaich  State  existing  at  the  time  of  the  cession 
remained  in  force,  so  far  as  they  affected  rights 
of  property,  and  except  as  changed  by  Congress.* 
The  municipal  forms  of  government  in  the  sev- 
eral mxmicipalities  also  continued,  except  as 
changed  by  Congress.  For  a  short  time  a  Terri- 
torial government  was  put  in  operation  in  the 
District,^  but  this  was  soon  discontinued,^  and 
the  District  is  now  only  a  municipal  corporation.* 
A  most  competent  authority  has  questioned  the 
power  of  Congress  to  delegate  the  legislative 
authority  once  acquired  through  this  clause  of 
the  Constitution.^ 

3.  Restrictions  in  Section  9  upon  the  Power  of 

Congress. 

A.  The  African  Slave  Trade. 

Article  I,  section  9.     This  section  is  entirely  slave  trade, 
taken  up  with  statements  of  what  Congress  may 
not  do.     All  the  important  provisions  in  it  have 

»  Act  of  July  16, 1790,  1  Stat.  130,  c.  28;  Act  of  March  3, 1791, 
1  Stat  214,  c  17;  Proclamation  of  President  Washington,  January 
24,  1791,  11  Stat  761. 

*  Act  of  July  9, 1846,  9  Stat  35,  c.  35;  President  Polk's  procla- 
mation of  September  7, 1846,  9  Stat  1000. 

»  Thaw  V.  Ritchie,  136  U.  S.  519. 

*  Act  of  February  21, 1871, 16  Stat  419,  c.  62. 
»  Act  of  June  20,  1874,  18  Stat  116,  c.  337. 

*  Metropolitan  Railroad  Co.  v.  District  of  Columbia,  132  U.  S. 
See  Geofroy  v.  Riggs,  133  U.  S.  258. 

^  Cooley*8  Principles  of  Constitutional  Law,  90, 91. 
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lx;en  treated  bv  Mr.  Justice  Miller.  It  onlr 
remains  to  notice  a  few  of  the  less  important 
ones.  Paragraph  1  provides  that  "  The  Migra- 
tion of  Importation  of  such  Persons  as  anv  of 
the  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to 
admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  bj  the  Congress 
prior  to  the  Year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eight,  but  a  Tax  or  Duty  may  be  imposed 
on  such  Importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars 
for  each  Person."  This  is  a  euphonious  way  of 
referring  to  the  African  slave  trade,  and  it  was 
a  settlement  b}*  compromise  of  a  question  which 
caused  some  trouble  in  the  Convention.  The 
capitation  tax  was  never  imposed ;  and,  on  the 
2d  of  March,  1807,  Congress  prohibited  the  im- 
portation of  slaves  into  any  port  or  place  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  from  and 
after  January  1,  1808.' 


Dire'^t  taxes. 


B.    Direct  Taxes. 

Para;rraph  4.  '•  No  Capitation,  or  other 
(Vnvct  Tax,  shall  bo  laid,  unless  in  Proportion 
to  the  Census  or  Enumeration  hereinbefore  di- 
reetJMl  to  be  taken."  It  has  been  held  bv  the 
Sui)nMne  Court,  in  construing  this  clause  of  the 
Constitution,  that  ^' only  capitation  taxes  as 
expressed  in  that  instrument,  and  taxes  on  real 
estate'*  are  direct  taxes.-  The  same  authority 
has  settled  that  a  carriaire  tax,^  or  an  income 


1  Act  of  March  2.  IS07.  2  Stai.  426,  c.  22. 
^  Springrr  v.  United  StatPt*,  102  U.  S.  58(3. 
8  Ilylton  V.  UniUd  :<tate8,  3  Dall.  171. 
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tax,^  or  a  tax  on  the  circulation  of  banks,*  or  an  lecturb  xni. 
internal  revenue  license  tax,'  is  not  a  direct  tax  ^J^*^^"^' 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution.  In 
1861  Congress  resorted  to  this  mode  of  taxa- 
tion, and  enacted  "  that  a  direct  tax  of  twenty 
millions  of  dollars  be,  and  is  hereby,  annually 
laid  upon  the  United  States  ;*  but  in  1862,  after 
one  such  tax  had  been  assessed,  it  was  sus- 
pended until  April  1,  1865.*  And  in  1864  it 
was  suspended  until  Congress  should  enact  an- 
other law  requiring  it.*  No  such  law  was 
enacted ;  and  during  the  late  session  of  Congress 
the  sums  collected  under  the  act  of  1861  were 
restored  to  the  States  which  paid  them.^ 

4.   Article  IL     The  Presidmt 

Section  1,  paragraph  5.  This  paragraph  con-  succession  on  the 
fers  upon  the  Vice-President  the  powers  and  ^^^  ^' *  ^*^'" 
'  functions  of  the  President,  in  case  of  his  removal, 
death,  resignation,  or  inability.  It  was  called 
into  play  four  times  during  the  first  century  of 
the  Government  —  twice  in  consequence  of  the 
assassination  of  the  President.  The  paragraph 
also  authorizes  Congress  to  declare  what  officer 
shall  act  as  President  in  case  of  the  removal, 
etc.,  of  both  President  and  Vice-President.     The 

J  Pacific  Insurance  Co.  v.  Soule^  7  Wall  433. 

a  Veazie  Bank  v.  Fenno,  8  Wall.  633. 

«  License  Tax  Cases,  6  Wall.  402. 

<  Act  of  August  5,  1861, 12  Stat.  c.  46,  {  8,  p.  294. 

*  Act  of  July  1,  1802,  12  Stat  c.  119,  §  119,  p.  489. 

«  Act  of  June  30,  1864,  13  Stat  c.  173,  {  173,  p.  804. 

7  Act  of  March  2,  1891,  26  Stat  822,  c.  496. 
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Lecture  xni.  latest  action  of  Congress  in  this  matter  confers 
Err^the  tl^e  power  and  duty  in  such  case,  first  upon  the 
death  of  a  Presi-  Secretary  of  State ;   then   upon   the   Secretary 

of  the  Treasury;  then  upon  the  Secretary  of 
War;  then  upon  the  Attorney  General;  then 
upon  the  Postmaster  General;  then  upon  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy;  and,  lastly,  upon  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.^  In  the  time  of 
Washington  the  Secretary  of  State,  then  called 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  was  the  ranking 
officer  of  the  Cabinet.  The  others  ranked  ac- 
cording to  the  creation  of  the  department  over 
which  each  presided.  Jeflferson  followed  this  rule 
in  all  the  departments,  thus  giving  the  Secretary 
of  State  the  ranking  place.  The  rule  has  been 
steadily  adhered  to  since,  until  Congress,  for 
some  unknown  reason,  gave  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Postmaster  General  precedence 
over  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  this  statute. 
Oath  of  office.  Paragraph  7  of  this  section   relates  to   the 

oath  of  office  to  be  taken  by  the  President.  This 
is  usually  taken  in  front  of  the  Capitol,  and  in 
the  presence  of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  In 
President  Hayes's  case,  however,  as  the  fourth 
of  March  fell  upon  Sunday,  it  was  deemed  wise, 
in  view  of  the  peculiar  circumstances,  to  have  it 
also  administered  at  the  Executive  Mansion  in 
advance  of  its  administration  at  the  Capitol  on 
the  fifth  of  March. 

1  Act  of  January  19,  1880,  24  Stat  1,  c.  4. 
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5.  Article  IV.  Interstate  rdatioiis  and  duties. 
The  Territones.  Republican  form  of  Govemr 
ment. 

Article  III,  relating   to  judicial  power,  has  lkctubk  xra. 
been  fully  treated  by  Mr.  Justice  Miller  in  Lec- 
tures VII  and  VIII,  leaving  nothing  further  to 
be   said.    We  will   confine   ourselves  therefore 
to  Article  IV. 

A.  Judicial  Proceedings  ar^d  Public  Acts  and  Records  of  a  State, 

Section  1 .  "  Full  Faith  and  Credit  shall  be  They  are  to  ha^ 
given  in  each  State  to  the  Public  Acts,  Records,"  crediUil*o*ther 
and  judicial  Proceedings  of  every  other  State."  sutes. 
It  was  held  in  a  recent  case,  following  a  long 
line  of  decisions,  that  this  "  does  not  preclude 
inquiry  into  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  in 
which  a  judgment  is  rendered  over  the  subject 
matter  or  the  parties  affected  by  it,  nor  into  the 
facts  necessary  to  give  such  jurisdiction."  ^  In 
a  still  more  recent  case  *  the  matter  came  up  in 
a  novel  form,  the  question  being  whether  a  judg- 
ment in  a  State  court  which  was  not  responsive 
to  the  pleadings,  rendered  against  a  defendant 
who  appeared,  but  took  no  part  in  the  subsequent 
litigation  which  ended  in  the  judgment,  estopped 
him  from  contesting  the  matter  on  the  merits 
in  an  action  brought  in  another  State.  The 
court  held  that  he  was  not  estopped,  and,  in  the 
course  of  its  opinion,  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice 
Brewer,  said :  "  The  section  of  the  Federal  Con- 


1  Simmons  v.  Saul,  138  U.  S.  439. 
*  Reynolds  v.  Stockton,  140  U.  S.  254. 
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LiCTTM  xm.  stitution  which  Ls  invoked  by  plaintiffs  is  sec- 
T^^J'^L'^T.  li**"  1  of  Article  iv,  which  provides  tliat  ^fiill 
full  Will  and  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State 
^tAba."  **  •■''*'  public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceed- 

ings of  every  other  State.'  Under  that  section 
^^^^of^^  the  full  faith  and  credit  demanded  la  on]y  that 
futh  uid  credit  whieh  the  jtidkaal  |Hnoeedii^ 
bad  in  the  other  State  in  and  c^  tiiemselTee 
nqoiTe.  It  does  not  demand  that  a  jtidgment 
nodued  in  a  court  of  one  State,  without  the 
jnriidiotiam  of  the  person,  Bhall  be  recognized  by 
^  OOOrts  4^  anoUier  State  as  valid,  or  that  a 
jodgBaflntiendraed  by  a  court  which  has  juris- 
dittkm  of  the  pencm,  bat  which  is  in  no  way 
MiliMMiTC  to  the  ismies  tendered  by  the  plead- 
ingi  and  is  rendered  in  the  actual  absence  of  the 
Jrfandant,  mnst  be  recognized  as  ralid  in  the 
.oonta  of  any  other  State.  The  requirements  of 
thlit  aeotion  are  fulfilled  wlien  a  judgment  reu- 
dond  in  a  court  of  cue  State,  wliich  has  jiu-isdic- 
tion  of  the  subject  matter  and  of  the  person,  and 
which  is  substantially  responsive  to  the  issues 
presented  by  the  pleadings,  or  is  rendered  under 
such  circumstances  that  it  is  apparent  that  the 
defeated  party  was  in  fact  heard  on  the  matter 
determined,  is  recognized  and  enforced  in  the 
courts  of  another  State.  The  scope  of  this  con- 
stitutional provision  has  often  been  presented 
to  and  considered  by  this  court,  although  the 
precise  question  here  presented  has  not  as  yet 
received  its  attention.  It  has  been  adjudged 
that  the  constitutional  provision  does  not  make 
a  judgment  rendered  in  one  State  a  judgment  in 
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another  State  upon  which  execution  or  other  lbctubs 
process  may  issue;  that  it  does  not  forbid  in-^^^^^® 
quiry  in  the  courts  of  the  State  to  wliich  the  fuu  faith 

•J  J.    •  J.    J  J.      j.i_      •      •    J*   A»  f  credit  in  < 

judgment  is  presented,  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  ^^^^ 
the  court  in  which  it  was  rendered  over  the  per- 
son, or  in  respect  to  the  subject  matter,  or,  if 
rendered  in  a  proceeding  in  rem,  its  jurisdiction 
of  the  res.  Without  referring  to  the  many 
cases  in  which  this  constitutional  provision  has 
been  before  this  court,  it  is  enough  to  notice  the 
case  of  Thompson  v.  Whitman,  18  Wall.  457. 
The  view  developed  in  the  opinion  in  that  case, 
as  well  as  in  prior  opinions  cited  therein,  paves 
the  way  for  inquiry  into  the  question  here  pre- 
sented. If  the  fact  of  a  judgment  rendered  in 
a  court  of  one  State  does  not  preclude  inquiry 
in  the  courts  of  another,  as  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  rendering  the  judgment  over  the 
person  or  the  subject  matter,  it  certainly  also 
does  not  preclude  inquiry  as  to  whether  the 
judgment  so  rendered  was  so  far  responsive  to 
the  issues  tendered  by  the  pleadings  as  to  be  a 
proper  exercise  of  jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  the 
court  rendering  it." 

Another  recent  case^  is  instructive.  One 
Bird,  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  suspended  pay- 
ment March  2,  1885,  Aaron  Claflin  &  Co.,  a 
New  York  firm,  being  largely  indebted  to  him. 
Butler,  Hayden  &  Co.,  a  Boston  firm,  citizens  of 
Massachusetts,  had  a  claim  against  Bird  which, 
on  the  6th  of  March  they  assigned  to  Fayer- 

1  Cole  V.  Cunningham,  133  U.  S.  107. 
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lactvu  ziil  weather,  a  citizen  of  New  York.  On  the  11th  of 
iSjl^^ifi  March  Fayerweather  brought  an  action  as  such 
fall  teith  and  assignee  against  Bird  as  def endant,  and  Aaron 
cKdit^bk  otiMr     Qii^gjjri  ^  Qq  qj^  garnishees,  to  recover  the  amonnt 

of  the  assigned  claim.  On  the  25th  of  March 
another  similar  suit  was  commenced  by  Fayer- 
weather. The  court  found  that  these  suits  '^  were 
brought  in  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  and 
the  attachments  and  proceedings  were  regular 
and  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  New  York." 

Subsequent  to  the  commencement  of  these 
suits  proceedings  were  had  against  Bird  under 
the  insolvent  laws  of  Massachusetts,  and  on  the 
1st  of  June,  1885,  assignees  were  duly  appointed, 
to  whom  the  insolvent's  property  was  assigned. 
It  was  stated  by  the  court  in  its  opinion  that 
*^  under  these  insolvent  laws  all  preferences  were 
avoided,  and  all  attachments  in  favor  of  partic- 
ular creditors  dissolved." 

On  the  19th  of  June,  1885,  the  assignees 
filed  a  bill  in  equity  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  to  restrain  Butler,  Hayden  & 
Co.  from  prosecuting  the  New  York  suits  to 
judgment  and  to  compel  them  to  transfer  to  the 
assignees  all  the  rights  assigned  to  Fayerweather. 
The  State  court  rendered  the  decree  prayed  for 
by  the  assignees ;  and  that  judgment  being 
brought  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  by  writ  of  error,  was  affirmed  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  court. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  was  delivered  by 
Chief  Justice  Fuller,  who,  in  an  opinion  review- 
ing the  authorities,  said :  — 


SUBJECTS   NOT   DISCUSSED   ELSEWHERE. 

"  The  question  to  be  determined  is,  whether  a  lbctui 
decree  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massa-  ^^^^ 
chusetts,  restraininor   citizens  of  that  Common- fou 'aii 

nwllt  i 

wealth  from  the  prosecution  of  attachment  suits  gtatee. 
in  New  York,  brought  by  them  for  the  purpose 
of  evading  the  laws  of  their  domicil,  should  be 
reversed  upon  the  ground  that  such  judicial 
action  in  Massachusetts  was  in  violation  of  Ar- 
ticle IV,  sections  1  and  2,  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  .  .  .  The  Constitution  did 
not  mean  to  confer  any  new  power  upon  the 
States,  but  simply  to  regulate  the  effect  of  their 
acknowledged  jurisdiction  over  persons  and 
things  within  their  territoiy.  It  did  not  make 
the  judgments  of  the  States  domestic  judgments 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  but  only  gave  a  gen- 
eral validity,  faith,  and  credit  to  them  as  evi- 
dence. No  execution  can  be  issued  upon  such 
judgments  without  a  new  suit  in  the  tribunals 
of  other  States,  and  they  enjoy,  not  the  right  of 
priority  or  privilege  or  lien  which  they  have  in 
the  State  where  they  are  pronounced,  but  that 
only  which  the  lex  fori  gives  to  them  by  its  own 
laws,  in  their  character  of  foreign  judgments. 
.  .  .  Great  contrariety  of  State  decision  exists 
upon  this  general  topic,  and  it  may  be  fairly 
stated  that,  as  between  citizens  of  the  State  of 
the  forum  and  the  assignee  appointed  under  the 
laws  of  another  State,  the  claim  of  the  former 
will  be  held  superior  to  that  of  the  latter  by  the 
courts  of  the  former;  while,  as  between  the 
assignee  and  citizens  of  his  own  State  and  the 
State  of  the  debtor,  the  laws  of  such  State  will 
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lectuek  xul    ordinarily  be  applied  in  the  State  of  the  litiga- 
suppiemeutary.    ^^^       ^^j^^g  forbidden  bv,  or  inconsistent  with, 

They  are  to  haye  '  . 

fall  faith  and       the  laws  OF  policy  of  the  latter.  ...     In  the 

States.  °**  "     ^^^  ^^  ^^^  *^^  attachment  suits  have  not  gone 

to  judgment,  and  the  assignees  in  insolvency 
have  proceeded  with  due  diligence  as  against 
these  creditors,  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  who 
are  seeking  to  evade  the  laws  of  their  own 
State ;  nor  is  there  anything  in  the  law  or  pol- 
icy of  New  York  opposed  to  the  law  or  policy  of. 
Massachusetts  in  the  premises." 

Mr.  Justice  Miller  delivered  a  dissenting  opin- 
ion in  which  Mr.  Justice  Field  and  Mr.  Justice 
Harlan  concurred.  He  said:  "The  record  in- 
troduced from  the  court  of  New  York  in  this 
case  had  the  effect,  in  that  State,  to  give  Butler, 
Hayden  &  Co.  a  lien  on  the  indebtedness  of 
Aaron  Claflin  &  Co.  to  their  creditor,  Bird, 
which  in  that  court  would  have  ripened  into  a 
judgment  and  been  enforced.  That  was  the 
faith  and  credit  which  the  laws  of  New  York 
gave  to  that  proceeding,  .  .  .  and  there  was  no 
power  in  the  courts  of  Massachusetts  to  inter- 
rupt the  course  of  these  proceedings  to  the  final 
result.  .  .  .  When,  therefore,  Butler,  Hayden  & 
Co.  were  sued  in  equity  in  the  courts  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  there  was  produced  the  record  of 
these  proceedings  in  the  court  of  New  York,  the 
question  was  presented  to  the  courts  of  Massa- 
chusetts wliat  effect  they  would  give  to  tliose 
proceedings.  They  did  not  give  the  effect  wliich 
the  laws  of  New  York  gave  to  them.  ...  It  is 
no  answer  to  this  to  say  that  Butler,  Hayden  & 
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Co.  were  citizens  of   Massachusetts,  and  were  lbcturk  xiii. 
found  within  its  jurisdiction.     The  higher  law  S^^'^TiIIye 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  places  fuii  faith  and 
this  restraint  upon  the  courts  of  Massachusetts  states.**  ^ 
in  dealing  even  with  her  own  citizens,  and  if 
her  citizens  have  obtained  rights  in  the  courts  of 
New  York  which  have  become  a  part  of  the 
records  and  judicial  proceedings  of  those  courts, 
no  matter  how  the  law  under  which  those  rights 
may  be  established  may  be  opposed  to  the  law 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  they  are  to  be 
respected  by  the  courts  of  Massachusetts  because 
they  are  effectual  over  the  parties  and  subject 
matter  in  New  York,  and  because  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress of  May  26,  1790,^  assert  the  principle  that 
the  courts  of  Massachusetts  must  give  full  credit, 
by  which  is  meant  the  same  effect  to  the  pro- 
ceedings in  New  York,  which  that  State  gives 
to  them." 

B .     Surrender  of  Fugitives  from  Justice. 

Article  IV,  section  2,  paragraph  2,  providing  Pngitives  from 
for  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from  justice,  is^"*^^- 
found  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation  in  sub- 
stantially the  same  language.  The  legislation 
of  Congress  upon  this  subject  will  be  found  in 
sections  5278,  5279,  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 
The  responsibility  of  determining  whether  the 
person  demanded  is  a  fugitive  from  the  justice 
of  the  demanding  State,  rests  with  the  Executive 
of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  the  accused  is 

1 1  Stat.  122,  c.  11.    Rev.  Stat,  g  905. 
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Lbcturb  xni. 
Sapplementary. 
Fug^itiyes  from 
justice. 


found.^  The  case  of  the  demanding  State  should 
be  presented  in  some  official  form;  either  by 
official  copy  of  an  indictment,  or  by  a  complaint 
under  oath.  The  right  to  demand  surrender 
and  the  obligation  to  comply  with  the  demand 
extend  to  all  crimes  and  offences  made  punish- 
able by  the  laws  of  the  State  where  the  offence 
was  committed;  but  if  the  Gk)vemor  of  the 
State  in  which  the  accused  is  found  refuses  to 
surrender  him,  he  cannot,  through  the  judiciary 
department,  be  compelled  to  deliver  him  up.^ 


C.    Fugitive  Slaves, 

FagiUve  siETes^        Article   IV,   section   2,  paragraph  3,  of  the 

same  section  provides  for  the  surrender  of  fugi- 
tive slaves,  and  other  persons  "  held  to  Service 
or  Labor  in  one  State,  under  the  Laws  thereof, 
escaping  into  another."  It  was  taken  from 
the  proviso  in  the  Sixth  Article  of  the  Ordi- 
nance of  1787  for  the  government  of  the  North- 
west Territory,^  passed  in  Congress  while  the 
Convention  was  sitting. 


The  Territories. 


•  D.     The  Territories. 

Article  IV,  section  3,  paragraph  2,  respecting 
the  power  of  Congress  over  the  Territories,  was 
carefully  considered  in  a  late  case,  and  it  was 
held  that  this  power  is  general  and  plenary, 
arising  from  the  right  to  acquire  them.  This 
right  arises  from  the  power  of  the  Government 


1  Exjxirte  ReggeU  114  U.  S.  642. 

2  Kentucky  v.  Dennison,  24  How.  66. 
8  Rev.  Stat.  2d  ed.  p.  16. 
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to  declare  war  and  make  treaties  of  peace,  and  lecture 
in  part  from  the  power  to  make  all  needful  rules  x^e  Teixi 
and  regulations  respecting  the  Territory  or  other 
property  of  the  United   States.     This  plenary 
power  extends  to  the  acts  of  the  legislatures  of 
the  Territories.^ 

In  the  case  relating  to  the  guano  islands, 
already  referred  to,*  it  was  held  that  "  by  the 
law  of  nations,  when'  citizens  or  subjects  of  one 
nation,  in  its  name  and  by  its  authority,  or  with 
its  assent,  take  and  hold  actual,  continuous,  and 
useful  possession  of  territory  unoccupied  by  any 
other  government  or  its  citizens,  the  nation  to 
which  they  belong  may  exercise  such  jurisdiction 
and  for  such  period  as  it  sees  fit  over  territory 
so  acquired;"  and  that  "courts  of  justice  are 
bound  to  take  judicial  notice  of  the  territorial 
extent  of  the  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  gov- 
ernment whose  laws  they  administer,  or  of  its 
recognition  or  denial  of  the  sovereignty  of  a  for- 
eign power,  as  appearing  from  the  public  acts  of 
the  legislature  and  executive,  although  those  acts 
are  not  formally  put  in  evidence,  nor  in  accord 
with  the  pleadings;"  and,  further,  that  "the 
island  of  Navassa,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  must, 
by  reason  of  the  action  of  the  President,"  "  be 
considered  as  appertaining  to  the  United  States." 

£.    Guaranty  of  a  Republican  Form  of  Government, 

Article  IV,  section  4.     "  The  United  States  Repnbiici 
shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union  a  ^  ^^*" 

1  Mormon  Church  v.  United  States,  136  U.  S.  1. 
<  Jones  y.  United  States,  137  U.  S.  202. 
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lecturb  XIII.    Republican  Form   of   Government."      No  such 
Supplementary,    provision  was  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

Republican  form    ^ 

of  government.     It  first  appeared  in  the  Virginia  plan,  of  which 

it  formed  the  eleventh  resolution.  A  recent 
case,  Chief  Justice  Fuller  delivering  the  opinion, 
commented  upon  this  as  follows  : 

"By  the  Constitution,  a  republican  form  of 
government  is  guaranteed  to  every  State  in  the 
Union,  and  the  distinguishing  feature  of  that 
form  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  choose  their 
own  officers  for  governmental  administration, 
and  pass  their  own  laws  in  virtue  of  the  legis- 
lative power  reposed  in  representative  bodies, 
whose  legitimate  acts  may  be  said  to  be  those  of 
the  people  themselves ;  but  while  the  people  are 
thus  the  source  of  political  power,  their  govern- 
ments, National  and  State,  have  been  limited 
by  written  constitutions,  and  they  have  them- 
selves thereby  set  bounds  to  their  own  power,  as 
against  the  sudden  impulses  of  mere  majorities. 

"  In  Luther  v.  Borden,  7  How.  1,  it  was  held 
that  the  question  which  of  the  two  opposing 
governments  of  Rliode  Island,  namely,  the 
charter  government  or  the  government  estab- 
lished by  a  voluntary  convention,  was  the  legit- 
imate one,  was  a  question  for  the  determination 
of  the  political  department,  and  when  that 
department  had  decided,  the  courts  were  bound 
to  t<ike  notice  of  the  decision  and  follow  it ;  and 
also  that,  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  Rhode 
Island,  holding  constitutional  authority  not  in 
dispute,  had  decided  the  point,  the  well-settled 
rule  applied  that  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
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adopt  and  follow  the  decisions  of  the  State  lkctubb  xui. 
courts  on  questions  which  concern  merely  the  l^^nbi^n^^ 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  State.  Mr.  Web- of  government, 
ster's  argument  in  that  case  took  a  wider 
sweep  and  contained  a  masterly  statement  of  the 
American  system  of  government,  as  recognizing 
that  the  people  are  the  source  of  all  political 
power,  but  that  as  the  exercise  of  governmental 
powers  immediately  by  the  people  themselves  is 
impracticable,  they  must  be  exercised  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people ;  that  the  basis  of  rep- 
resentation is  suffrage ;  that  the  right  of  suffrage 
must  be  protected  and  its  exercise  prescribed  by 
previous  law,  and  the  results  ascertained  by 
some  certain  rule ;  that  through  its  regulated 
exercise  each  man's  power  tells  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Government  and  in  the  enactment  of 
laws ;  that  the  people  limit  themselves  in  regard 
to  the  qualifications  of  electors  and  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  elected,  and  to  certain  forms  for  the 
conduct  of  elections ;  that  our  liberty  is  the  lib- 
erty secured  by  the  regular  action  of  popular 
power,  taking  place  and  ascertained  in  accord- 
ance with  legal  and  authentic  modes ;  and  that 
the  Constitution  and  laws*  do  not  proceed  on  the 
ground  of  revolution  or  any  right  of  revolution, 
but  on  the  idea  of  results  achieved  by  orderly 
action  under  the  authority  of  existing  govern- 
ments, proceedings  outside  of  which  are  not 
contemplated  by  our  institutions.  Webster's 
Works,  vol.  6,  p.  217."  ' 

1  In  re  Duncan,  Petitioner,  130  U.  S.  440, 461. 
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6,  Article  V.    Amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

lbcturb  xm.  This  article  makes  no  provision  for  the  with- 
Sdmen^'    drawal  of  its  ratification  by  a  State  which  haa 

ratified  the  amendment,  the  withdrawal  taking 
place  before  the  necessary  assent  of  three-fourths 
of  the  States  is  secured. 

In  the  case  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
there  were  some  States  which  rejected  the 
amendment  and  subsequently  ratified  it.  Their 
votes  were  counted  in  making  the  necessary 
tljree-fourths.  There  were  other  States  (New 
Jersey  and  Ohio)  which  ratified  it  and  with- 
drew the  ratification  before  the  result  was  ob- 
tained. The  votes  of  all  were  counted  in  making 
up  the  necessary  two-thirds  required  by  the 
Constitution. 

In  the  case  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  one 

•  State  attempted  to  withdraw  its  assent ;  but  it 

was  immaterial  whether  it  was  counted  or  not,  as 

there  were  sufficient  ratifying  States  without  it. 

The  subject  is  considered  further  in  connection 
with  those  amendments. 

7.  Article  VI.     Debts  of  the  United  States.    Su- 

premacy  of  the  Constitution. 

A.     Revolutionary  Debt  of  the  United  States. 

Revolutionary  Paragraph  1  provides  for  the  assumption  by 

States.  *  *^   "*  ®  the  new  Government  of  the  existing  debt  of  the 

old  Government.  This  was  done  by  an  early 
act  of  Congress,  in  which,  after  reciting  that 
"  justice  and  the  support  of  public  credit  require 
that  provision  should  be  made  for  fulfilling  the 
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engagements  of  the  United  States  in  respect  to  lecture  xiii. 
.their  foreign  debt,  and  for  funding  their  domes-  |;j|;jj^^°j;^* 
tic  debt' upon  equitable  and  satisfactory  tenns,"  debt  of  the  united 
l^islative   provisions   were  enacted   which  re-  ^^^ 
lAored  confidence  and  credit,  and  inspired  faith 
in  the  new  Grovernment.     In  a  later  section  in 
the  act,  after  reciting  that  "  whereas  a  provision 
for  the  debts  of   the  respective  States  by  the 
United  States,  would  be  greatly  conducive  to  an 
orderly,  economical,  and  effectual  arrangement 
of  the  public  finances,"  a  loan  of  $21,500,000 
was  proposed  to  the  different  States,  to  assist 
them  in  restoring  their  credit.^ 

B.     The  Constitution  the  Supreme  Law. 

Article  VI,  paragraph  2.  "This  Constitu- Snpremacy  of  the 
tion,  and  the  Laws  of  the  United  States,  which  ^"^'"^»«'^- 
shall  be  made  in  Pursuance  thereof;  and  all 
Treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the 
supreme  Law  of  the  Land."  It  is  elementary 
that  a  State  statute,  in  conflict  with  a  law  of 
Congress  upon  a  subject  about  which  Congress 
may  constitutionally  legislate,  is  void.  So,  too, 
a  State  statute  is  void  if  it  relates  to  a  subject 
which  is  vested  exclusively  in  Congress  by  the 


•  1  Act  of  August  4,  1790,  1  Stat  138,  c.  34.  See  also  Act  of  Au- 
gust  10, 1700, 1  Stat.  180,  c.  30 ;  Act  of  August  12, 1700, 1  Stat  186, 
c.  47 ;  Act  of  December  27,  1790,  1  Stat  188,  c.  1 ;  Act  of  May  8, 
1702,  1  Stat  281,  c.  38 ;  Act  of  March  2,  1793,  1  Stat  338,  c.  26 ; 
Aei  of  May  30, 1704,  1  Stat.  370,  c.  36 ;  Act  of  January  28,  1706, 
1  8tat  410,  c.  13 ;  Act  of  February  10,  1796,  1  Stat  448,  c.  2  ;  Act 
of  March  3,  1707, 1  Stat  ^16,  c.  26. 
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Lecture  xiil    Constitution.^     A   treaty,  although    its   obliga- 

suS^y^niie  **^^  ^  regard  to  the  other  party  to  it  remain 
Ck>ii8titatioii.       in  force,  is,  as  a  part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the 

land,  subject  to  be  revoked  or  modified  as  to  its 
municipal  operation,  by  act  of  Congress,  like  any 
other  law.* 


The  first  ten 
amendmeiits. 


8.    7%6  First  Ten  Amendments. 

The  first  Congress  proposed  at  its  first  session, 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  Article  V  of  the 
Constitution,  twelve  amendments  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  several  States.  Ten  of  these  were 
ratified  by  the  States  as  shown  in  the  margin.' 
The  two  which  were  never  ratified  are  also 
printed   in  the  margin.*    The   ratified   articles 


1  Head  Money  Cases,  112  U.  S.  680 ;  Wabash,  St,  LouU  A  Pa- 
cific Railway  Co.  v.  Illinois,  118  U.  S.  667. 

s  Head  Money  Cases,  112  U.  S.  680. 

» By  New  Jersey,  2(>th  November,  1789 ;  by  Maryland,  19th 
December,  1789;  by  North  Carolina,  22d  December,  1789;  by 
South  Carolina,  19th  January,  1790;  by  New  Hampshire,  25th 
January,  1790  ;  by  Delawan>,  28th  January,  1790 ;  by  Pennsylva- 
nia, 10th  March.  1790;  by  New  York,  27th  March,  17W;  by  Rhode 
Island,  ir)th  Juno,  17iX) ;  by  Vermont,  8d  November,  1791  ;  by  Vir- 
ginia, loth  December,  1791. 

*  Article  the  First.  After  the  first  enumeration  required  by  the 
First  Article  of  the  Constitution,  there  shall  be  one  Representative 
for  every  thirty  thousand,  until  the  number  shall  amount  to  one 
hundred,  after  which,  the  proportion  shall  be  so  regulated  by  Con- 
gress, that  there  shall  not  be  less  than  one  hundred  Representatives, 
nor  less  than  one  Representative  for  every  forty  thousand  persons, 
until  the  number  of  Representatives  shall  amount  Xjo  two  hundred; 
after  which  the  proportion  shall  be  so  regulated  by  Congress,  that 
there  shall  not  be  less  than  two  hundred  Representatives,  nor  more 
than  one  Representative  for  every  fifty  thousand  persons. 

Article  Second.  No  law,  varying  the  compensation  for  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Senators  and  Representatives,  shall  take  eJBEect,  until  an 
election  of  Representatives  shall  have  intervened. 
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are  known  as  the  first  ten  amendments,  and  lxcturb  xm. 
have  been  repeatedly  held  to  be  restraints  upon  5S^fi^,Jf/°7^' 
,  the  power  of  Congress,  and  not  restraints  upon  amendments, 
the  pQwer  of  the  States. 


A.    Amendment  L 

This  amendment  provides  that "  Congress  shall  Fim Amendment. 
make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  re- 
ligion or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof," 
etc.  In  deciding  the  Mormon  Cases,  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  pretence  of  a  religious  belief 
in  polygamy  could  not  deprive  Congress  of  the 
power  to  prohibit  it,  as  well  as  all  other  open 
offences,  against  the  enlightened  sentiment  of 
mankind.^ 

B.    Amendment  11. 

^^  A  well  regulated  Militia,  being  necessary  to  second  Amend- 
the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the™®"** 
people  to  bear  Arms  shall  not  be  infrineed." 
ITiis  provision  is  a  limitation  only  on  the  pfwer 
of  Congress,  and  not  upon  the  power  of  the 
States ;  and,  unless  restrained  by  their  own  con- 
stitutions. State  legislatures  may  enact  statutes 
to  control  and  regulate  all  organizations,  drilling 
and  parading  of  military  bodies  and  associa- 
tions, except  those  which  are  authorized  by  the 
militia  laws  of  the  United  States.* 


1  Mormon  Church  v.  UniUd  States,  136  U.  S.  1.  See  also 
Reynolds  v.  United  States,  98  U.  S.  146 ;  Murphy  v.  Bamsey,  114 
U.  S.  15. 

a  Presser  v.  Illinois,  116  U.  S.  262. 


C.     Anitnifmriit  III. 

ijtcTOBie  xiiL         "No  Soldier  sliall,  in  time  of  peace,  be. quar^ 

suppieu^fluury.    (^^  ;  Jjq^,^^  without  tlie  conseut  of  the 

TIorI  Auieiid-  •' 

lusni.  owner,  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  a  maniiur  to 

be  prescribed  by  law."  This  amendment  seema 
to  have  been  thought  necessary.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  the  subject  of  judicial 
exposition;  and  it  is  so  thoroughly  in  accord 
with  all  our  ideas,  that  further  comment  is 
unnecessary. 

D.     Amrnitmt^U  IVand  V. 

lend-  "  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their 
persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against  un- 
reasonable searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be 
violated,  and  no  warrants  shall  issue,  but  upon 
probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirma- 
tion, and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be 
searched,  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be 
seized." 

Bd-  "  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a 

capital,  or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on 
a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  Grand  Jury, 
except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval 
forces,  or  in  the  militia,  when  in  actual  service 
in  time  of  war  or  public  danger;  nor  shaU  any 
person  be  subject  foe  the  aame  offence  to  be 
twic^  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb ;  nor  shall 
be  compelled  in  any  cnminal  eaae  to  be  a  wit- 
ness against  himself,  nor  be  de^ved-^  life, 
.  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  pfocess  of  iaw ; 
nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  'for  puUic 
use,  without  just  compensation." 
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These    two     amendments     were    considered  lscturb  xm. 
together   by   the   Supreme   Court   m  a  recent  |:;'pp'^\°^^^^^ 
case,^  in  which  a  section  of  an  act  to  amend  the  meat 
customs  revenue  laws,*  which  authorized  a  court 
of  the  United  States,  in  revenue  cases,  on  motion 
of  the  attorney  for  the  Government^  to  require 
the  defendant  to  produce  in  court  his  private 
books,  invoices,  and  papers,  or  else  the  allega- 
tions of  the  Government  be  taken  as  confessed, 
was  brought  before  it  for  construction. 

The  court  gave  the  case  a  careful  considera- 
tion, and,  in  deciding  it,  delivered  an  opinion 
which  may  be  read  with  profit.  The  substance 
of  the  decision  was,  that  these  provisions  were 
repugnant  both  to  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution. 

As  to  the  Fourth  Amendment,  it  was  held 
that  no  actual  entry  upon  premises,  and  physi- 
cal search  for  and  seizure  of  papers,  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  constitute  an  unreasonable 
search  and  seizure  within  the  meaning  of  that 
amendment;  that  a  compulsory  production  of 
them,  to  be  used  against  their  owner  in  a  crimi- 
nal or  penal  proceeding,  or  for  a  forfeiture,  was 
within  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  that  amend- 
ment; and  that  it  was  equivalent  to  a  compul- 
sory production  of  papers,  to  make  their  non- 
production  a  confession  of  the  allegations  which 
it  was  pretended  they  would  prove. 

As  to  the  Fifth  Amendment,  it  was  held  that 


1  Soffd  Y.  The  United  Statet,  116  U.  S.  616. 
9  Act  of  June  22,  1874,  c.  391,  18  SUt.  186. 
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a  proceeding  to  forfeit  a  person's  goods  for  anfl 
offence  agiibist  the  law,  though  civil  in  form, 
and  whether  in  rem  or  m  personam  was  in  fact 
a  criminal  case  withm  the  meaning  of  the  pro- 
vision in  that  amendment,  that  "  no  person  shall 
be  compelled,  in  any  criminal  case,  to  be  a  wit- 
ness against  himself ; "  and  that  the  seizure  or 
compulsory  production  of  a  man's  private  papers, 
to  be  used  in  evidence  against  him,  was  equiva- 
lent to  compelling  him  to  be  a  witness  against 
himself,  and,  in  a  prosecution  for  a  crime,  pen- 
alty, or  forfeiture,  was  within  the  prohibition  of 
that  amendment. 

As  to  both  amendments,  it  was  held  that  they 
related  to  the  personal  security  of  the  citizen ; 
that  they  nearly  run  into  and  mutually  throw 
light  upon  each  other;  that  when  the  thing  foi> 
bidden  in  the  Fifth  Amendment  —  the  compel- 
ling a  man  to  be  a  witness  against  himself — is 
the  object  of  a  search  and  seizure  of  his  private 
papers,  it  is  an  "  unreasonable  search  and 
seizure,"  within  the  meaning  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment ;  and  that,  as  a  rule,  "  constitu- 
tional provisions  for  the  security  of  person  and 
property  should  be  liberally  construed." 


£.     AmtndmtnU   VI  and  VII. 

BExihMdSeTenth  The  Sixth  Amendment  relates  to  jury  trials 
in  criminal  cases,  and  the  Seventh  Amendment 
to  jury  trials  in  suits  at  the  common  law,  where 
the  value  in  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty 
dollars.    Both  have  been  fully  considered. 
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F.    Amendment  VI IT. 

"  Excessive  bail   shall   not  be  required,  nor  lecture  xhl 
excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  Slh'^end-* 
punishments  inflicted."     These  provisions  apply  meuu 
to  National  and  not  to  State  legislation.^ 

In  Kemmlers  Case^  where  an  attempt  was 
made  to  convince  the  court  that  execution  by 
the  application  of  an  electric  current  was  a 
"  cruel  and  unusual  punishment  within  the  in- 
tent of  the  Eighth  Amendment,"  the  court  said : 
"The  provision  in  reference  to  cruel  and  un- 
usual punishments  was  taken  from  the  well- 
known  Act  of  Parliament  of  1688,  entitled 
*An  act  declaring  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  subjei^t,  and  settling  the  succession  of  the 
crown;'  in  which,  after  rehearsing  various 
grounds  of  grievance,  and,  among  others,  that 
excessive  bail  hath  been  required  of  persons 
committed  in  criminal  cases,  to  elude  the 
benefits  of  the  laws  made  for  the  liberty  of 
the  subject ;  and  excessive  fines  have  been  im- 
posed ;  and  illegal  and  cruel  punishments 
inflicted.  This  Declaration  of  Rights  had 
reference  to  the  acts  of  the  executive  and 
judicial  departments  of  the  government  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  the  language  in  question,  as  used  in 
the  constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York,  was 
intended  particularly  to  operate  upon  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State,  to  whose  control  the  punish- 
ment of  crime  was  almost  entirely  confided. 
So  that,  if   the   punishment  prescribed  for  an 


1  Pervear  v.  Commonwealth,  6  Wall.  476.         «  136  U.  S.  436. 
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SopplenK^ntaiy, 
Elgbcb  Amend- 
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offence  against  tlie  laws  of  the  State  were  mani- 
festly  cruel    and    unreasonable,  as    burning   at 
the  stake,  crucifixion,  breaking  on  the  wheel,  or 
the  like,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  courts  to 
adjudge  such  jwualties  to  be  within  the  eonstitu-  1 
tioual  prohibition.     And  we  think  tliia  equally  T 
true  of  the  Eighth  Amendment,  in  its  applicar  i 
tion  to  Congress." 

G.     Amendment  IX. 

"The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution,  ofi 
certain  rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  ot  I 
disparage  others  retained  by  the  people."  This.j 
principle  of  construction  is  manifestly  just,  and  ] 
would  doubtless  have  obtauied,  even  if  it  had' 
not  been  inserted  in  the  Constitution. 


U.     Amtndm«nl  X. 

"  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  ] 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  ] 
to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  .States  respeo- 
tively  or  to  the  people."  The  old  Articles  of 
Confederation  presented  this  principle  of  con- 
Btruction  In  a  much  broader  shape.  Article  II 
provided  that  "Each  State  retains  its  sov- 
ereignty, freedonl,  and  independence,  and  every 
power,  jurisdiction,  and  right  which  is  not,  by 
tim  confederation,  expressly  del^jated  to  the 
United  States  in  Congress  Assembled."  As 
originally  adopted  the  Constitution  contained 
no  equivalent  for  this  canon  of  construction. 
The  Tenth  Amendment  was  intended  to  serve 
as  a  compromise    between    the    two  extreme 
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views.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  controlling  lecturb  xiil 
word,  "expressly,"  found  in  the  Articles  of  Con- ®^ppJ"3^^7' 
federation,  is  omitted  in  the  amendment.  Al-mcnt. 
though  the  advocates  of  State's  rights  did  not 
fail  to  contend  that  the  two  were  substantial 
equivalents,  notwithstanding  the  omission,  their 
views  were  never  adopted  by  the  judicial  de- 
partment, and  it  may  now  be  said  to  be  well 
settled  that  Congress,  under  the  operation  of 
the  eighteenth  paragraph  of  section  8,  Article  I, 
which  authorizes  it  "to  make  all  laws  which 
shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  foregoing  powers,"  has  by  impli- 
cation every  power  necessary  and  proper  for 
fully  carrying  into  execution  the  powers  ex- 
pressly conferred.^  One  of  the  latest  expres- 
sions of  the  court  on  this  point  is  as  follows  : 
"  A  constitution,  establishing  a  frame  of  govern- 
ment, declaring  fundamental  principles,  and 
creating  a  national  sovereignty,  and  intended  to 
endure  for  ages,  and  to  be  adapted  to  the 
various  crises  of  human  affairs,  is  not  to  be 
interpreted  with  the  strictness  of  a  private 
contract.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  by  apt  words  of  designation  or  general 
description,  marks  the  outlines  of  the  powers 
granted  to  the  national  legislature ;  but  it  does 
not  undertake,  with  the  precision  and  detail  of 
a  code  of  laws,  to  enumerate  the  subdivisions  of 
those  powers,  or  to  specify  all  the  means  by 
which  they  may  be   carried   into  execution." 

1  McCnlloch  V.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  81S. 
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lbctcbk  xiii.  Commenting  upon  the  eighteentli  paragraph  of 
S'^e^dT"  section  8,  just  cited,  the  court  continued  :  "  By 
taeox.  the  settled  construction  and  the  only  reasonable 

interpretation  of  tliis  clause,  the  words  '  neces- 
sary and  proper '  are  not  limited  to  such 
measures  as  are  absolutely  and  indispensably 
necessary,  without  which  the  powers  granted 
must  fail  of  execution ;  but  they  include  all 
appropriate  means  which  are  conducive  or 
adapted  to  the  end  to  be  accomplished,  and 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  Congress,  will  most 
advantageously  effect  it."  And,  referring  to 
McCulloch  V.  Maryland,  the  court  said:  "The  - 
rule  of  interpretation  thus  laid  down  has  been 
constantly  adhered  to  and  acted  on  by  this 
court."  * 

9.    The  Eleventh  Amendment. 
Eleventh  Amend-      This  amendment,  which  relates  to  suits  against 
'"*"'■  States,  has  been  already  fully  considered  both 

in  the  lectures,  and  in  the  notes  upon  them. 
Chisholm  V.  Georgia,^  was  the  direct  and  impell- 
ing cause  for  it.  The  States  came  out  from  the 
war  of  the  revolution  burdened  with  debt. 
Although  Congress  had  made  provision  for  tak- 
ing care  of  a  part  of  that  debt,  a  large  amount 
was  still  outstanding.  When  they  learned  that 
a  State  could  be  sued  in  the  Federal  courts,  they 
hurried  to  make  that  an  impossibility  thereafter, 
Massachusetts  taking  the  lead.  The  Eleventh 
Amendment,    which   effected   that   result,  was 
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proposed  by  Congress  March  5,  1794,  and  was  lecture  xiii. 
proclaimed  January   8,   1798.      It   is  a   little  |;;^P^«XSd. 
remarkable   that  the   decision   which   made   itment. 
necessary  should  have  been  practically  overruled 
nearly  a  hundred  years  after  it  was  made.^ 

10,    The  Twelfth  Amendment 

This  amendment  grew  out  of  the  trouble  in  Twelfth  Amend- 
the  election  of  Mr.  Jefferson  as  President.     It™®"^- 
was  proposed  by  Congress  to  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  States  December  12,  1803,  and  was 
proclaimed  as  adopted  September  25,  1804. 

11.    The    Thirteenth  J  Fourteenth  j  and  Fifteenth 

Amendments. 

All  these  amendments  were  the  outcome  of  Thirteenth,  Foar- 

the  war  and  of  the  Reconstruction  which  fol"  ^fJl^ni^Amend- 
lowed  it.  The  Thirteenth  was  proposed  to  the  menta. 
States  by  Congress  by  joint  resolution  dated 
February  1,  1865,  before  the  close  of  the  war, 
and  was  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
pursuant  to  law,  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution, 
December  18,  1865,  having  received  the  assent 
of  the  legislatures  of  twenty-seven  States,  being 
three-fourths  of  the  States,  thirty-six  in  all.* 

The  Fourteenth  Amendment  was  submitted 
by  Congress  to  the  States  June  16,  1866,*  after 
the  majority  in  that  body  and  President  John- 
son had  separated  on  the  question  of  reconstruc- 
tion.    Mr.  Seward,  the  Secretary  of  State,  issued 

1  Hans  V.  LouUiana,  134  U.  S.  1.  «  See  13  Stot.  774,  776. 

*  14  Stat  358  ;  Joint  Resolution  No.  48. 
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lbcturb  xiil  two  promulgations  of  this  amendment.  The 
Sf^^I^*  first  was  dated  July  20,  1868.^  It  recited  that 
Amendment  bow  no  law  '^  expressly  or  by  condusive  implication, 
^^  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  State  to  determine 

and  decide  doubtful  questions  as  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  organization  of  State  legislatures, 
or  as  to  the  power  of  any  State  legislature  to 
recall  a  previous  act  or  resolution  of  ratification 
of  any  amendment  proposed  to  the  Constitution." 
It  then  further  recited  that  the  assent  of  Arkan- 
sas, Florida,  North  Carolina,  Louisiana,  South 
Carolina,  and  Alabama  had  been  given  "  by  newly 
constituted  and  newly  established  bodies,  avow- 
ing 4jiemselves  to  be  and  acting  as  the  legisla- 
tures respectively"  of  those  States;  and  that 
the  assent  of  Ohio  and  New  Jersey,  once  given, 
had  been  withdrawn  by  subsequent  resolutions 
of  their  legislatures,  and  that  it  was  '^  deemed  a 
matter  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  whether  such 
resolutions  are  not  irregular,  invalid,  and  there- 
fore ineffectual  for  withdrawing  the  consent  of 
the  said  two  States."  The  document  closed  bv 
saying  that  "  if  the  resolutions  of  the  legislatures 
of  Ohio  and  New  Jersey,  ratifying  the  aforesaid 
amendment,  are  to  be  deemed  as  remaining  of 
full  force  and  effect,  .  .  .  then  the  aforesaid 
amendment  has  been  ratified." 

This  document,  issued  on  the  20th  of  June, 
1868,  was  not  accompanied  by  the  order  of  pub- 
lication required  by  the  Act  of  April  20,  1818.^ 


1  15  Stat.  706;  Proclamation  No.  11. 

2  3  SUt.  439,  c.  80,  §  2. 
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On  the  next  day,  July  21,  1868,  Congress,  by  lbctuhb  xni. 
a  joint  resolution,  resolved :  ^  "  Whereas  the  leg-  ?^f po'^^h 
islatures  of  the  States  of  .  .  .  New  Jersey  •  •  .  Amendment  how 
Ohio  .  .  .  Arkansas,  Florida,   North   Carolina,  '* 
Alabama,  South  Carolina,  and  Louisiana  [nam- 
ing twenty-nine  States,  including  the  Southern 
States  supposed  doubtful,  and  the  Northern  States 
which  attempted  to  withdraw  their  ratifications] 
have  ratified  the  Fourteenth  Article  of  Amend- 
ment, .  .  .  therefore    Resolved  .  .  .  that    said 
Fourteenth  Article  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a 
part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  shall  be  duly  promulgated  as  such  by  the 
Secretary  of  State." 

This  seemed  to  solve  Mr.  Seward's  doubts. 
On  the  28th  of  July,  1868,  he  issued  a  second 
proclamation,^  ordering  the  amendment  published 
in  the  newspapers,  and  certifying  that  it  had 
"  been  adopted  "  and  that  it  had  "  become  valid 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  a  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States."  Since  then 
many  cases  have  been  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
involving  the  construction  of  this  article ;  but  in 
no  one  has  any  question  been  raised  as  to  its  rati- 
fication and  incorporation  into  the  Constituticm. 

In  the  case  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  the 
legislature  of  New  York  in  1870  attempted  to 
withdraw  the  ratification  given  by  its  predecessor 
in  1869.  The  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Fish, 
in  proclaiming  the  adoption  of  the  amendment, 
said :  "  It  appears  from  an  official  document  on 

1 15  Stot.  709.  >  15  Stot  708. 
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Lecture  xih.  file  that  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
rrp^l^^ni  York  has  since  passed  resolutions  claiming  to 
Amendment  how  withdraw  the  Said  ratification."  ^     In  this  case  it 

would  have  made  no  difference  in  the  result  if 
the  withdrawal  had  been  treated  as  valid. 

A.     The  Thirteenth  Amendments 

Thirteenth  This  amendment  relates  entirely  to  slavery  and 

u^foTvery.    involuntary  servitude  (which  it  abolishes) ;  and, 

although  by  its  reflex  action,  it  establishes 
universal  freedom  in  the  United  States,  and 
Congress  may  probably  pass  laws  directly  en- 
forcing its  provisions,  yet  such  legislative 
power  extends  only  to  the  subject  of  slavery  and 
its  incidents ;  and  the  denial  of  equal  accommo- 
dations in  inns,  public  conveyances,  and  places 
of  public  amusement  (which  is  forbidden  by  the 
sections  in  question),  imposes  no  badge  of  slav- 
ery or  involuntary  servitude  upon  the  party,  but 
at  most,  infringes  rights  which  are  protected 
from  State  aggression  by  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.^ 

Mr.  Justice  Miller,  in  his  opinion  in  the 
Slaughter  House  Cases,  from  which  he  quotes  at 
length  in  Lecture  VIII,  makes  this  clear.  In  the 
headnote  to  that  case,  in  the  structure  of  which 
his  hand  is  apparent,  it  is  said  of  the  three 
amendments  wliich  followed  the  war,  that  the 
main  purpose  of  all  was  the  freedom  of  the 
African  race,  the  security  and  perpetuation  of 
that   freedom,    and    their   protection    from   the 


1  1(3  Stat.  1131.  2  Civil  Rights  Cases,  109  U.  S.  3. 
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oppressions  of  the  white  men  who  had  formerly  LK^rtm.  xiii. 

held  them  in  slavery.  ^SST''- 

While  the  Thirteenth  Article  of  Amendment  Amendment  re- 

•j.       jj         •  "ix        i_i«"i-A.c*  1         lates  to  slavery. 

was  mtended  primarily  to  abolish  African  slav- 
ery, it  equally  forbids  Mexican  peonage  or  the 
Chinese  coolie  trade,  when  they  amount  to 
slavery  or  involuntary  servitude;  and  the  use 
of  the  word  "  servitude  "  is  intended  to  prohibit 
all  forms  of  involuntary  slavery  of  whatever 
class  or  name.^ 

So,  too,  its  effect  is  limited  to  matters  subse-  is  limited  to  mat- 
quent  to  its  adoption.  A  contract  for  the  sale  J^"^^^^^"' ^^ 
of  a  slave  made  before  the  war,  was  enforced  in 
the  courts  after  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment ;  *  and  in  another,  and  very  recent  case, 
a  surviving  partner,  in  possession  of  slaves  and 
using  them  on  the  partnership  plantation  during 
the  war,  was  held  accountable  for  the  value  of 
their  services.' 

The  first  and  second  sections  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  March  1,  1875,  are  unconstitu- 
tional enactments  as  applied  to  the  several 
States,  not  being  authorized  either  by  the  Thir- 
teenth or  Fourteenth  Amendments.* 

B.   Th€  Fourteenth  Amendment, 

This   amendment   is  a  much  larger  matter.  The  Fourteenth 
(1)  It  relates  to  citizenship:  and  (2)  to  the  priv- ^'"®»^°^*°^ 
ileges  and  immunities  of  citizens.     (3)  It  im- 

1  Slaughter  Hou$e  Cases,  16  Wall.  S6. 
«  Osbom  V.  Nicholson,  13  Wall.  664. 
«  Clay  V.  Field,  138  U.  8.  464. 
«  CivU  Bights  Cases,  100  U.  S.  8. 
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lectdrb  xra.    poses  limitations  upon  State  power.    (4)  It  deals 

T^FouruswiUi  ^^*^  ^^^  apportionment  of  representation.  (5) 
Amendment.  It  excludes  Certain  classes  of  persons  from  the 
ations.  cxercise  of  certam  political  privileges :  and  (6) 

it  forbids  the  invalidating  of  the  public  debt  of 
the  United  States,  or  the  assumption  of  any  debt 
incurred  in  aid  of  the  rebellion  or  any  claim  for 
the  loss  or  emancipation  of '  slaves.  I  shall 
attempt  to  classify  the  leading  cases  under  these 
heads.  Before  doing  this  some  general  propo- 
sitions, decided  by  the  Supreme  Court,  should  be 
stated,  which  are  applicable  to  all. 

That  amendment  was  ordained  to  secure  equal 
rights  to  all  persons.  To  render  its  purpose 
effectual.  Congress  is  vested  with  power  to  en- 
force its  provisions  by  appropriate  legislation. 
Such  legislation  must  act,  not  upon  the  abstract 
thing  denominated  a  State,  but  upon  the  persons 
who  are  its  agents  in  the  denial  of  the  rights 
which  were  intended  to  be  secured.  Such  is 
the  Act  of  March  1, 1875,  and  it  is  fully  author- 
ized by  the  Constitution.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  designed  to 
interfere  with  the  power  of  a  State  to  protect 
the  lives,  liberty,  and  property  of  its  citizens, 
nor  with  the  exercise  of  that  power  in  the 
adjudications  of  the  courts  of  the  State  in 
administering  tlie  process  provided  by  its  laws. 
Therefore,  when  a  person  accused  of  crime 
within  a  State  is  subjected,  like  all  other  per- 
sons in  the  State,  to  the  law  in  its  regular  course 


1  Ex  parte  Virginia,  100  U.  S.  330. 
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of  administration  in  courts  of  justice,  the  judg-  lectt 
ment  so  arrived  at  cannot  be  held  to  be  an  unre-  ^^^ 
strained  and  arbitrary  exercise  of  power,  and  ations. 
therefore  void.^ 

Nor  can  a  State  be  deemed  guilty  of  violating 
its  obligations  under  the  Constitution  because 
its  highest  court,  while  acting  within  its  juris- 
diction, decides  erroneously.* 

In  the  Civil  Bights  Cases '  it  is  held  that  this 
amendment  is  prohibitory  upon  the  States  only, 
and  that  the  legislation  authorized  to  be 
adopted  by  Congress  for  enforcing  it  is  not 
direct  legislation  on  the  matters  respecting 
which  the  States  are  prohibited  from  making  or 
enforcing  certain  laws,  or  doing  certain  acts, 
but  is  corrective  legislation,  such  as  may  be 
necessary  or  proper  for  counteracting  and  re- 
dressing the  effects  of  such  laws  or  acts. 

Nor  does  this  amendment  impair  in  any  way 
the  police  power  of  the  States,  nor  limit  the 
subjects  in  relation  to  which  it  may  be  exercised 
for  the  protection  of  its  citizens.* 

A  municipal  ordinance  prohibiting  from  wash- 
ing and  ironing  in  public  laundries  and  wash- 
houses,  within  defined  territorial  Umits,  from  ten 
o'clock  at  night  to  six  in  the  morning,  is  a  purely 
.police  regulation,  within  the  competency  of  a 
municipality  possessed  of  the  ordinary  powers.* 

»  In  re  Converse^  137  U.  S.  624.  «  lb. 

«  Civil  Rights  Cases,  109  U.  S.  3. 

*  Barbier  v.  Connolly^  113  U.  S.  27;  Soon  Hing  v.  Crowley^ 
113  U.  8.703. 

»  Barbier  v.  Connolly,  113  U.  S.  27;  see  also  Powell  v.  Penn- 
sylvania, 127  U.  S.  678. 
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LwrruRB  XIII.  The  guarantees  of  protection  extend  to  all 
o^nMtTTOMider-  P^rs^DS  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the 
ations.  United  States,  without  regard  to  differences  of 

race,  color,  or  nationality ;  *  and  to  corporations.' 
It  was  not  intended  by  it  to  compel  the  States 

to  adopt  an  iron  rule  of  equal  taxation.* 

1.    Citizenship, 

Bights  of  ciuzen.  The  Fourteenth  Amendment  did  not  radi- 
^^'  cally  change  the  whole  theory  of  the  relations 

of  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  to  each 
other,  and  of  both  governments  to  the  people. 
The  same  person  may  be  at  the  same  time  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  and  a  citizen  of  the 
State.* 

The  right  to  practice  law  in  the  State  courts 
is  not  a  privilege  or  immunity  of  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  within  the  meaning  of  the  first 
section  of  the  Fourteenth  Article  of  Amendment 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
power  of  a  State  to  prescribe  the  qualifications 
for  admission  to  the  bar  of  its  own  courts  is 
unaffected  by  that  amendment,  and  the  courts 
cannot  inquire  into  the  reasonableness  or  pro- 
priety of  the  rules  it  may  prescribe.* 

The  right  of  suffrage  was  not  necessarily  one 
of  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizenship 
before  the  adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  Araend- 

1  Yick  }Vo.  V.  Hopkins,  118  U.  S.  366. 

2  iSatita  Clara  County  v.  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  118 U.S.  894. 
'  Bell  Gap  liailroad  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania,  134  U.  &  232. 

*  In  re  Kevimler,  13(5  U.  S.  4:W,  448. 
&  Bradictll  V.  The  State,  10  Wall.  130. 
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ment,  and   that  amendment   does   not   add  to  lrcturb  xiii. 
these  privileges  and  immunities.     It  simply  fur-  R^^^te  oUi^'d- 
nishes  additional  guaranty  for  the  protection  of  ship. 
such  as  the  citizen  already  had.     At  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  that  amendment,  suffrage  was 
not    coextensive    with   the   citizenship   of    the 
States ;  nor  was  it  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution.     Neither  the  Constitution 
nor  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  made  all  citi- 
zens voters.     A  provision  in  a  State  Constitu- 
tion which  confines  the  right  of  voting  to  male 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  "  is  no  violation  of 
the  Federal  Constitution.      In    such   a    State 
women  have  no  right  to  vote."  ^ 

The  Fourteenth  Amendment  prohibits  a  State 
from  depriving  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property,  without  due  process  of  law,  and  from 
denying  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws ;  but  it  adds  noth- 
ing to  the  rights  of  one  citizen  as  against 
another.  It  simply  furnishes  an  additional 
guaranty  against  any  encroachment  by  the 
States  upon  the  fundamental  rights  which  be- 
long to  every  citizen  as  a  member  of  society.  * 
The  duty  of  protecting  all  its  citizens  in  the 
enjoyment  of  an  equality  of  rights  was  origi- 
nally assumed  by  the  States,  and  it  still  remains 
there.  The  only  obligation  resting  upon  the 
United  States  is  to  see  that  the  States  do  not 
deny  the  right.  This  the  amendment  guaran- 
tees, but  no  more.     The  power  of  the  National 

1  Minor  v.  HapperteU,  21  Wall.  162. 
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lkcturb  XIII.    Government  is  limited   to  the  enforcement  of 

RiKhu  of  cuiMu-  ^"^  guaranty. 

BhJp.  An  Indian,  born  a  member  of   one   of  the 

Indian  tribes  within  the  United  States^  which 

still  exists  and  is  recognized  as  a  tribe  by  the 

Government    of    the   United    States,  who  has 

voluntarily  separated  himself  from  his  tribe,  and 

taken  up  his  residence  among  the  white  citizens 

of  a  State,  but  who  has  not  been  naturalized,  or 

taxed,  or  recognized  as  a  citizen,  either  by  the 

United  States  or  by  the  State,  is  not  a  citizen  of 

the  United  States,  within  the  meaning  of  the 

first  section  of  the  Fourteenth  Article  of  Amende 

ment  of  the  Constitution.* 

The  provision  in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
that  "  no  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States,"  does  not  pre- 
vent a  State  from  passing  such  laws  to  regulate 
the  privileges  and  immunities  of  its  own  citizens 
as  do  not  abridge  their  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties as  citizens  of  the  United  States.^ 

Those  subjects  of  the  Emperor  of  China  who 
»  liave  the  right  to   temporarily  or  permanently 

reside  within  the  United  States,  are  entitled  to 
enjoy  the  protection  guaranteed  by  the  Consti- 
tution and  afforded  by  the  laws.* 

Corporations  are  persons  within  the  meaning 
of  the  clauses  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to 


1  United  States  v.  Crvikshanky  92  U.  S.  542. 

2  Elk  V.  Wilkins,  112  U.  S.  94. 

8  Presser  v.  Illinois,  116  U.  S.  252. 
♦  Yick  Wo  V.  Hopkins,  118  U.  S.  366. 
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the  Constitution  concerning  the  deprivation  of  lectubb  xin. 
property,  and  concerning  the  equal  protection  of  J"g£o/du!L. 
the  laws.^  sWp. 

2.   Privileges  and  Immunities  of  Citizens. 

The  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  privileges  and 
the  United  States,  as  distinguished   from  the  |;"j;^"^^\^^^^^^^^ 
privileges   and    immunities   of   citizens   of  the  take  away. 
States,  are,  indeed,  protected  by  this  amend- 
ment ;  but  those  are  privileges  and  immunities 
arising  out  of  the  nature  and  essential  character 
of  the  National  Government,  and  granted  or  se- 
cured by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.* 

A  trial  by  jury  in  suits  at  common  law  pend- 
ing in  the  State  courts  is  not  a  privilege  or  im- 
munity of  national  citizenship,  which  the  States 
are  forbidden  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of 
the  Constitution  to  abridge.* 

8.  Limitations  upon  State  Powers. 

The   article   provides   that   "  no   State   shall  Dmitations  upon 
make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  g^^'^*"  °^  * 
the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States."     That  limitation  we   have  al- 
ready considered.     It   further  provides:   "nor  ^ 
shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property,  without  due  process  of  law;   nor 
deny  to   any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws."     On  these  pro- 
hibitions there  are  many  decisions. 

*  Santa  Clara  County  v.  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  118  U.  S. 
294,  and  Pembina  Mining  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania,  126  U.  S.  181. 
2  In  re  KemmJer.  136  U.  8.  436,  448. 
»  Walker  v.  Sauvinet,  92  V.  8.  90. 
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Lbcturb  XIII. 
Supplementary. 
Limitations  upou 
the  powers  of  a 

State. 


Due  process  of 
law  defiued. 


Fourteenth 
AiiKJiuiment. 
Limitations  upon 
tile  powers  of  a 
State. 


In  a  very  late  case  it  was  held,  on  careful 
consideration  of  a  statute  of  California,  providing 
for  the  widening  of  a  street  in  San  Francisco, 
that  it  provided  due  process  of  law  for  taking 
the  property  necessary  for  that  purpose ;  and 
that  mere  errors  in  the  administration  of  a  State 
statute  which  was  not  repugnant  to  the  Consti- 
tution, would  not  authorize  the  court  to  hold 
that  the  State  had  deprived,  or  was  about  to  de- 
prive a  party  of  his  property  without  due  pro- 
cess of  law.^ 

Law,  in  its  regular  course  of  administration 
through  the  courts  of  law,  is  due  process  of  law, 
and,  when  it  is  secured  by  the  law  of  the  State, 
the  requirements  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
are  satisfied.  Due  process  of  law,  within  the 
meaning  of  that  amendment,  is  secured,  if  the 
laws  operate  on  all  alike,  and  do  not  subject 
the  individual  to  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  government.* 

When  a  person  accused  of  crime  within  a 
State  is  subjected,  like  all  other  persons  in  the 
State,  to  the  law  in  its  regular  course  of  admin- 
istration in  the  courts  of  justice,  the  judgments 
so  arrived  at  cannot  be  held  to  be  such  an  un- 
restrained and  arbitrary  exercise  of  power  as  to 
be  utterly  void.^ 

The  section  of  the  act  entitled  "  An  act  to 
protect  all  citizens  in  their  civil  and  legal  rights/' 
approved  March  1,  1875,  18  Stat.  335,  c.  114, 


1  Lent  V.  TilUon.  140  U.  S.  316. 

2  Leeper  v.  Texas,  l.U)  U.  S.  712. 
8  In  re  Converse,  lo7  U.  S.  024. 
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which  enacts  that  "  no  citizen,  possessing  all  lmttubb  xiu. 
other  qualifications  which  are  or  may  be  pre- p^^j^J^"^^*^* 
scribed  by  law,  shall  be  disqualified  from  service  Amendment. 

1  j*i*  •  A      e  i\      TT    *  j^     1  Limitfttions  upon 

as  grand  or  petit  juror  m  any  court  of  the  U  nited  ^^  powers  of  a 
States,  or  of  any  State  on  account  of  race,  color,  ^^^ 
or  previous  condition  of  servitude ;  and  any  officer 
or  other  person,  charged  with  any  duty  in  the  se- 
lection or  summoning  of  jurors,  who  shall  ex- 
clude or  fail  to  summon  any  citizen  for  the  cause 
aforesaid,  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5000/'  was  examined  and  held  author- 
ized by  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ments of  the  Constitution.  The  inhibition 
contained  in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  means 
that  no  agency  of  the  State,  or  of  the  oflficers  or 
agents  by  whom  her  powers  are  exerted,  shall 
deny  to  any  person  within  her  jurisdiction  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws.  Whoever  by  virtue 
of  his  public  position  under  a  State  government 
deprives  another  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law,  or  denies  or  takes 
away  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  violates 
that  inhibition,  and  as  he  acts  in  the  name  of 
and  for  the  State,  and  is  clothed  with  her  power, 
his  act  is  her  act.  Otherwise  the  inhibition  has 
no  meaning,  and  the  State  has  clothed  one  of 
her  agents  with  power  to  annul  or  evade  it.^ 

The  State  of  Louisiana  passed  an  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  regulate  proceedings  in  contestation 
between   persons   claiming    a    judicial    office." 

1  Ex  parte  Virstinia,  100  U.  S.  339. 
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Lecture  xih.  Hddy  that  the  State,  by  proceedings  under  this 
Fourt^uh'*'^  ^*'  which  resulted  in  a  judgment  adverse  to  the 
Amendment.  title  of  the  plaintiff  in  error  to  a  certain  judicial 
Jiie^Xroxr  office,  did  not,  through  her  judiciary,  violate 
State.  that  clause  of   the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  de- 
clares, "  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process 
of  law."  ^ 

Down  to  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  it  was  not  supposed 
that  statutes  regulating  the  use,  or  even  the 
price  of  the  use,  of  private  property  necessarily 
deprived  an  owner  of  his  property  without  due 
process  of  law.  Under  some  circumstances  they 
may,  but  not  under  all.  The  amendment  does 
not  change  the  law  in  this  particular ;  it  simply 
prevents  the  States  from  doing  that  which  will 
operate  as  such  deprivation.* 

A  law  authorizing  the  imposition  of  a  tax  or 
assessment  upon  property  according  to  its  value 
does  not  infringe  that  provision  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which 
declares  that  no  State  shall  depriv^e  any  person 
of  property  without  due  process  of  law,  if  the 
owner  has  an  opportunity  to  question  the  valid- 
ity or  the  amount  of  it,  either  before  that 
amount  is  determined,  or  in  subsequent  proceed- 
ings for  its  collection.* 

A  statute  of  a  State,  authorizing  any  person 


^  Kennnrd  v.  Louisiana,  02  IT.  S.  480. 

2  Mnnn  v.  Illinois,  94  U.  S.  113. 

*  Hagar  v.  Reclamation  District^  111  U.  S.  701. 
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to  erect  and  maintain  on  his  own  land  a  water-  lecture  xiii. 
mill  and  mill-dam  upon  and  across  any  stream  FourteeTth*'^^ 
not  navigable,  paying  to  the  owners  of  lands  Amendraent. 

^11  1    .  .<,..«  «    Limitations  upoa 

flowed  damages  assessed  m  a  judicial  proceed- ^he  powers  of  a 
ing,  does  not  deprive  them  of   their    property  ®**^- 
without  due  process  of  law,  in  violation  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.^ 

An  act  making  water  rates  a  charge  upon 
lands  in  a  municipality,  prior  to  the  lien  of  all 
incumbrances,  does  no  violation,  so  far  as  it 
affects  mortgages  on  such  lands  made  after 
the  passage  of  the  act,  to  that  portion  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
which  declares  that  no  State  shall  deprive  any . 
person  of  property  without  due  process  of 
law.^ 

The  statute  of  New  Jersey  of  March  8,  1871, 
providing  for  the  drainage  of  any  tract  of  low 
or  marshy  land  within  the  State,  upon  proceed- 
ings instituted  by  at  least  five  owners  of  sepa- 
rate lots  of  land  included  in  the  tract,  and  for 
the  assessment  by  commissioners,  after  notice 
and  hearing,  of  the  expenses  upon  all  the 
owners,  does  not  deprive  them  of  their  property 
without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  them 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.* 

A  State  statute  for  raising  public  revenue  by 
the  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes,  which 

^  Hefid  V.  Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Co.^  113  U.  S.  9. 

*  Provident  Institution  for  Savings  v.  Jersey  City,  118  U.  S.  606. 

s  Wtirts  V.  Hoagland,  114  U.  S.  606. 
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LscTCTBB  xin.  gives  notice  of  the  proposed  assessment  to  an 
F^SS"^'  owner  of  property  to  be  affected,  by  requiring 
Amendment.       him  at  a  time  named  to  present  a  statement  of 

Limitations opon  r.  _,  .,r    i_«         x*        x        ^   -j.  i  a 

the  powers  of  a  "^  property,  With  his  estimate  of  its  value,  to  a 
State.  designated   oflficial   charged  with  the    duty   of 

receiving  the  statement,  which  fixes  time  and 
place  for  public  sessions  of  other  officials,  at 
which  this  statement  and  estimate  are  to  be 
considered,  where  the  official  valuation  is  to  be 
made,  and  when  and  where  the  party  interested 
has  the  right  to  be  present  and  to  be  heard ; 
and  which  affords  him  opportunity  in  a  suit  at 
law  for  the  collection  of  the  tax,  to  judicially 
contest  the  validity  of  the  proceeding,  does  not 
necessarily  deprive  him  of  his  property  without 
"due  process  of  law,"  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment.^ 

A  State  law  for  the  valuation  of  property 
and  the  assessment  of  taxes  thereon,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  classification  of  property,  subject  to 
its  provisions,  into  different  classes,  wliicli  makes 
for  one  class  one  set  of  provisions  as  to  modes 
and  methods  of  ascertaining  the  value,  and  as 
to  right  of  appeal,  and  different  provisions  for 
another  class  as  to  those  subjects,  but  which 
provides  for  the  impartial  application  of  the 
same  means  and  methods  to  all  constituents  of 
each  class,  so  that  the  law  shall  operate  equally 
and  uniformly  on  all  persons  in  similar  circum- 
stances, denies  to  no  person  affected  by  it  ^^  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  ''  within  the  meaning  of 


1  Kentucky  Railroad  Tax  Cases,  116  U.  S.  321. 
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the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  lecturb  xiii. 

of  the  United  states.^  iS^'^' 

A  statute  of  a  State  requiring  every  railroad  Amendment. 

»       .^        r\.    ,       .  .  J  •    i    •     Limitations  upon 

corporation  m  the  btate  to  erect  and  mamtam  ^jj^  powers  of  a 
fences  and  cattle  guards  on  the  sides  of  its  road,  ^^^ 
and,  if  it  does  not  do  so,  making  it  liable  in 
double  the  amount  of  damages  occasioned 
thereby  and  done  by  its  agents,  cars,  or  engines 
to  cattle  or  other  animals  on  its  road,  does  not 
deprive  a  railroad  corporation,  against  which 
such  double  damages  are  recovered,  of  its  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law,  or  deny  it  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  in  violation  of  the 
Fourteenth  Article  of  Amendment.* 

The  provisions  in  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, that  "  no  State  shall  deny  to  any  person 
within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws,"  do  not  prohibit  a  State  from  requiring 
for  the  admission  within  its  limits  of  a  corpora- 
tion of  another  State  such  conditions  as  it 
chooses.' 

If  the  legislature  of  a  State,  in  the  exercise  of 
its  power  of  taxation,  directs  the  expense  of 
laying  out,  grading  or  repamng  a  street  to  be 
assessed  upon  the  owners  of  lands  benefited 
thereby;  and  determines  the  whole  amount  of 
the  tax,  and  further  determines  what  lands  are 
benefited  by  the  improvement;  and  provides 
for  notice  to  and  hearing  of  each  owner,  at  some 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  upon  the  question  what 


»  Kentucky  Railroad  Tax  Cases,  116  U.  S.  821. 

«  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Co.  v.  Humes,  116  U.  S.  512. 

*  Pembina  Mining  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania,  126  U.  S.  181. 
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lkcturb  xiil  proportion  of  the  tax  shall  be  assessed  upon  bis 
FoS^*^^"^'  land  ;  there  is  no  taking  of  his  property  without 
Amendment.       due  process  of  law,  in  violation  of  the  Fourteenth 

Limitations  opon    a  j  ▲  i 

tbepowenofa    Amendment. 

^^^'  The  statute  of  Kansas,  which  provides  that 

"every  railroad  company  organized  or  doing 
business  in  this  State  shall  be  liable  for  all 
damages  done  to  any  employ^  of  such  company, 
in  consequence  of  any  negligence  of  its  agents, 
or  by  any  mismanagement  of  its  engineers  or 
other  employes,  to  any  person  sustaining  such 
damage,"  does  not  deprive  a  railroad  company  of 
its  property  without  due  process  of  law;  and 
does  not  deny  to  it  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws ;  and  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  either  of  these  respects.* 

The  Kentucky  statute  of  March  24,  1882, 
which  authorizes  the  city  government  of  Louis- 
ville to  open  and  improve  streets  and  assess  the 
cost  thereof  on  the  OAvners  of  adjoining  lots,  does 
not  deprive  such  owners  of  their  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law,  and  does  not  deny  them 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  and  is  not  re- 
pugnant to  Section  1  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.^ 

The  provision  in  the  Code  of  Iowa,  Section 
1289,  which  authorizes  the  recovery  of  "  double 
the  value  of  the  stock  killed  or  damages  caused 
thereto,''  by  a  railroad,  Avhen  the  injury  took  place 


1  Spencer  v.  ^ferchant,  126  U.  S.  346. 

2  .}fittsouri  Pacilic  Jiaihcay  Co.  v.  Afackey,  127  U.  S.  206. 
8  Walston  V.  Xevin,  128  U.  S.  678. 
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at  a  point  on  the  road  where  the  corporation  lbcture  xiii. 
had  a  right  to  erect  a  fence  and  failed  to  do  so,  p^^^'h"*^' 
and  when  it  was  not  "  occasioned  by  the  wilful  Amendmeflt. 
act  of  the  owner  or  his  agent,    is  not  in  conflict  ^^^  powers  of  a 
with  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Consti-  state, 
tution,  either  as  depriving  the  company  of  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law,  or  as  denjdng 
to  it  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.^ 

A  tax  which  is  imposed  by  a  State  statute 
upon  "  the  corporate  franchise  or  business "  of 
all  corporations  incorporated  under  any  law  of 
the  State  or  of  any  other  State  or  country,  and 
doing  business  within  the  State,  and  which  is 
measured  by  the  extent  of  the  dividends  of  the 
corporation  in  the  current  year,  is  a  tax  upon 
the  right  or  privilege  to  be  a  corporation  and  to 
do  business  within  the  State  in  a  corporate 
capacity,  and  is  not  a  tax  upon  the  privilege  or 
franchise  which,  when  incorporated,  the  com- 
pany may  exercise ;  and  being  thus  construed, 
its  imposition  upon  the  dividends  of  the  company 
does  not  violate  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
exempting  bonds  of  the  United  States  from 
taxation,  12  Stat.  346,  c.  33,  §  2,  although  a 
portion  of  the  dividends  may  be  derived  from 
interest  on  capital  invested  in  such  bonds.* 

Such  a  tax  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  last 
clause  of  the  first  section  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  declaring  that  no  State  shall  deprive  any 


1  MinneapoUs  &  St.  Louis  Railway  v.  Bechicith,  129  U.  S.  26. 
^  Home  Insurance  Company  v.  ^eio  York,  134  U.  S.  694. 
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lktueb  xni.    person  within  its  jurisdiction  of  the  equal  pro- 

Supplementary.     f^^^^^  of  the  laWS.^ 
Fourteenth 

AmeDdment.  The  provisious   in  the  Revised   Statutes   of 

^^i^^T  Texas,  articles  1242-1245,  which,  as  construed 
Suite.  by  the  highest  court  of  the  State,  convert  an 

appearance  by  a  defendant  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  questioning  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  into 
a  general  appearance  and  submission  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  do  not  violate  the  pro- 
vision in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  which  forbids  a  State  to  deprive 
any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without 
due  process  by  law.* 

No  State  can  deprive  particular  persons  or 
classes  of  persons  of  equal  and  impartial  justice 
under  the  law,  without  violating  the  provisions 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion.* 

State  legislation,  simply  forbidding  the  defend- 
ant to  come  into  court  and  challenge  the  validity 
of  service  upon  him  in  a  personal  action  without 
surrendering  himself  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court,  but  which  does  not  attempt  to  restrain  him 
from  fully  ])rotecting  his  person,  his  property,  and 
his  rights  against  any  attempt  to  enforce  a  judg- 
ment rendered  without  due  process  of  law,  is  not 
in  violation  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.* 

A  |x?rson  is  not  denied  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws,  nor  deprived  of  liberty  without  due 


^ 

^   X 


1  ITomf  lusurnnr*^  Cntripant/  v  Xnr  York,  134  U.  S.  5^ 

2  York  V.  Ttxns.  137  V.  S.  15. 

«  CiiMfrell  V.  r^j-flw,  137  V.  S.  692. 

«  Kaufman  v.  H'f>oWrr»,  138  U.  S.  286. 
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process  of  law,  in  violation  of  the  Fourteenth  lecture  xin. 
Amendment,  by  being  tried  and  sentenced  to  1"^^*^  *'^' 
imprisonment  by  a  judge  who,  although  appointed  Amendment. 

■I        ,1  • .  r        i  xi_      -x        •  'J        Limitations  upon 

by  the  governor  without  authority,  is  a  judge  ^y,^  powers  of  a 
de  facto  of  a  court  de  jure,  by  the  law  of  the  s^^- 
State  as  declared  by  its  highest  court.^ 

An  ordinance  passed  by  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  under  authority  conferred  by  the  legis- 
lature of  Louisiana,  prohibiting  the  keeping  of 
any  private  market  within  six  squares  of  any  pub- 
lic market  of  the  city,  under  penalty  of  being 
sentenced,  upon  conviction  before  a  magistrate, 
to  pay  a  fine  of  twenty-five  dollars,  and  to  be 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  thirty  days  if  the 
fine  is  not  paid,  does  not  violate  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution.* 

State  Statutes  regulating  or  prohibiting  the  statutes  reguiat- 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  have  been  the  subject  l^^fj^g^-q^^^^^^^^ 
of  a  great  deal  of  litigation,  and  their  constitu-  affected  by  tiiis 

,•!•.      i_i_  J  •  .•  T  J.  amendment. 

tionality  has  been  drawn  m  question.  In  most 
of  the  cases  the  question  has  been  whether  the 
statute  before  the  court  was  or  was  not  a  regu- 
lation of  commerce.  That  class  of  cases  has 
already  been  noticed.  There  are,  however,  a 
few  cases  in  which  it  has  been  claimed  that  the 
statute  deprived  the  citizen  of  rights,  privileges, 
or  immunities  protected  by  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

It  is  well  settled  that  the  sale  of  spirituous 
and  intoxicating  liquors  by  retail,  and  in  small 


>  In  re  Manning,  189  U.  S.  604. 

>  Natal  V.  Louisiana,  139  U.  S.  621. 


quantities,  may  be  regulated,  or  may  be  abso- 
lutely prohibited  by  State  legislation,  without 
violating  the  Conntitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States.*  Kven  a  municipal  corporation,  when 
thereto  duly  authorized  by  the  law  of  the  State, 
may,  in  the  exerciae  of  the  police  power  of  the 
State,  license  or  refuse  to  license  persona  to  sell 
intoxicating  liquors  in  that  way,'  without  violat- 
lating  either  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution or  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

The  usual  and  ordinary  legislation  of  the 
States,  regulating  or  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  raised  no  question  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  prior  to  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  of  that  instrument. 
The  right  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors  is  not  one 
oi  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  which  by  that  amendment  the 
States  were  forbidden  to  abridge.' 

The  restraining  provisions  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  are  not  infringed  by  the  Statutes  of 
Iowa  authorizing  its  courts,  when  a  person  vio- 
lates an  injunction  restraining  him  from  selling 
intoxicating  liquors,  to  punish  him  as  for  con- 
tempt by  fine  or  imprisonment  or  both.  Pro- 
ceedings according  to  the  common  law  for 
contempt  of  court  are  not  subject  to  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury,  and  are  "due  process  of  law," 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.* 


'  Crotol<y  T.  ChrislentiH,  137  U.  S.  86.  *I 

•  BarUmtyfr  v.  loiea.  14  Wdli.  21, 

•  Eilritbteker  v.  PtgmoiuK  CottUf,  134  U,  S.  31. 
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If  a  State  deems  the  absolute  prohibition  of  lkctub*  xiii. 
the  manufacture  and  sale,  within  its  limits,  of  SI-^JLnth 
intoxicating    liquors    for   other    than    medical,  Amendment  does 

,»n  1  r      A       •  J.        "I      not  aflTect Statutes 

scientific,  and  manuf acturmg  purposes,  to  be  rcKuUting  sales 
necessary  to  the  peace  and  security  of  society,  ^^  intoxicating 
the  courts  cannot,  without  usurping  legislative 
functions,  override  the  will  of  the  people  thus 
expressed.  And  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  legis- 
lature, the  manufacture  of  intoxicating  liquors 
for  the  maker's  own  use,  as  a  beverage,  would 
tend  to  cripple,  if  it  did  not  defeat,  the  efiEort  to 
guard  the  community  against  the  evils  attend- 
ant upon  the  excessive  use  of  such  liquors,  it  is 
not  for  the  courts,  upon  their  views  as  to  what 
is  best  and  safest  for  the  community,  to  disre- 
gard the  legislative  determination  of  that  ques- 
tion. It  cannot  be  said  that  Government  inter- 
feres with  or  impairs  any  one's  constitutional 
rights  of  liberty  or  of  property,  when  it  deter- 
mines that  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks,  for  general  or  individual  use  as  a 
beverage,  are,  or  may  become,  hurtful  to  society, 
and  constitute,  therefore,  a  business  in  which  no 
one  may  lawfully  engage.  This  conclusion  is 
unavoidable  unless  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
of  the  Constitution  takes  from  the  States  of  the 
Union  those  powers  of  police  that  were  reserved 
at  the  time  the  original  constitution  was 
adopted.^ 

Following  Mugler  v.  Kansas^  it  was   again 
held  that  a  State  has  the  right  to  prohibit  or 

1  Mugltr  y.  Kansas,  123  U.  S.  C23,  662,  663. 
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restrict  the  manufacture  of  intoxicating  liquors 
within  its  limits  ;  to  prohibit  alt  sale  and  traffic 
in  them  in  the  State ;  to  inflict  penalties  tot 
such  manufacture  and  sale ;  and  to  provide 
regulations  for  the  abatement,  as  a  common  nui- 
sanee,  of  the  property  used  for  such  forbidden 
purposes;  and  that  such  legislation  does  not 
abridge  the  liberties  or  immunities  of  citizens  of 
the  I'uited  States,  nor  deprive  any  person  of 
property  without  due  process  of  law,  nor  contra- 
vene th«  provisions  of  the  Fourteentli  Amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.' 
The  Act  of  August  8,  1890,  26  Stat.  313,  c. 
728,  enacting  "  that  all  fermented,  distilled,  or 
other  intoxicating  liquors  or  liquids  transported 
into  any  State  or  Territory,  or  remaining  ther^ 
for  use.  consumption,  sale,  or  storage  therein, 
shall  upon  arrival  in  such  State  or  Territory  be 
subject  to  the  operation  and  effect  of  the  laws  of 
such  State  or  Territory  enacted  in  the  exercise  o£ 
its  police  powers,  tn  the  same  extent  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  though  such  liquids  or  liquoiB 
had  been  produced  in  such  State  or  Territory, 
and  sliall  not  be  exempt  therefrom  by  reason  of 
being  introduced  therein  in  original  packages  or 
otherwise,"  is  a  valid  and  constitutional  exercise 
of  the  legislative  power  conferred  upon  Congress ; 
and,  after  that  act  took  effect,  such  liquors  or 
liquids,  introduced  into  a  State  or  Territory  from 
another  State,  whether  in  original  packages  or 
otherwise,  became  subject  to  the  operation  of 


'  EiM  V.  Ftarton,  128  U.  8.  1. 
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such  of  its  then  existing  laws  as  had  been  prop-  lbctum  xni. 
erly  enacted  in  the  exercise  of  its  police  powers,  ^^e^youne^ui 
among  which  was  the   statute   in  question  as  Amendment  does 

T    J   .       .1  .•••  »        /v  1  not  affect  Btatu I es* 

applied  to  the  petitioner  s  offence/  reguuunR  Mies 

of  intoxicating 
4.    The  Apportionment  of  Representatunu  ^ 

Before  the  war,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  Fourteenth 
before  the  adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend-  ^p^^'JJnment  of 
ment,    the    apportionment     of     representation  repreeentaUon. 
among  the  States  was  determined  "  by  adding 
to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  including 
those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and 
excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all 
other  persons."     But  when  the   slaves  became 
freemen,  "five-fifths"  of  those  denominated  as     ^ 
**  all  other  persons  "  became  subject  to  be  counted 
in  the  enumeration ;   and  thus  the  war  resulted 
in  increasing  the  political  poAver  of  the  South  in 
Congress.     By  the  second  section  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  it  was  intended  to  protect 
the  emancipated  slaves  in  the  exercise  of  their 
new  political  privileges. 

«         

6.    Exclusion  from  the  Exercise  of  Political  Privileges, 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1868,  President  Johnson  pouticmi  dis*. 
proclaimed  a  full  pardon  and  amnesty  "  uncondi-  **^***«^ 
tionally  and  without  reservation,  to  all  and  to 
every  person  who  directly  or  indirectly  partici- 
pated in  the  late  insurrection  or  rebellion,  ex- 
cepting such  person  or  persons  as  may  be  imder 
presentment  or  indictment  in  any  court  of  the 

» In  re  Bahrer,  PetUioner,  140  U.  S.  646. 
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Dutvuzm.    United  States'  having  competent  ; 
|2um«m7'    °P*™  '^  charge  of  treaBon  or  olAiw  fdonjN*^    A 
inttlifc  few  days  later  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  via 

{vodaimed,  by  whidi  certun  elaaaes  of  tike 
persons  covered  by  the  proclamation  <d  pardon 
were  made  ineligible  for  holding  oertain  oflioes, 
iinless  Ccmgreas  should,  "  t^  a  vote  of  t^Kh 
thirds  of  each  House,  remove  sodk  disability." 

The  index  of  volume  16  c^  the  Statntea.at 
Large,  fnun  p^e  1181  to  page  1206,  is  takam 
up  with  the  names  of  perstmS  whose  disahiWtios 
wue  BO  removed.  On  the  22d  of  Mmy,  IVH, 
Congress  enacted,  two-thirds  ocmtening,'^  tft»t 
an  political  disabilitieB  imposed  by  the  tUid 
«  section  of  Qm  Fourteenth  Article  ol  i 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  { 
hereby  removed  from  all  persona  whonaoeiVWt 
except  Senatws  ai^  Befneeentatives  of  ilie  . 
Tlurty-Bizth  and  Thirty-eevMith  CongniM^ 
officers  in  the  judicial,  military,  and  naval  aer- 
vice  of  the  United  States,  heads  of  departments, 
and  foreign  ministers  of  the  United  States."' 

The  whole  number  thus  excepted  from  the 
operation  of  the  statute  could  not  have  been  very 
lai^.  Since  its  passage  the  disabilities  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  of  that  number  have 
been  removed  by  special  acts  of  Congress. 

6.   Prouitiotu  fu  to  PtMic  DebU. 

TtwpvbUodebt.        Little  comment  is  necessary  upon  the  provis- 
ions of  section  4,  relating  to  the  public  debt  of 

1 16  Sut.  T03,  703.  ■  17  SUt.  142,  c.  03. 
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the  United  States,  to  debts  incurred  in  aid  of  the  lecture  xiii. 
rebellion,  and  to  claims  for  the  loss  or  emanci-  The^pubiiclTe'^bt. 
pation  of  slaves.  As  to  the  former,  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  it  was  looked  upon  by  those  who 
regarded  the  emission  of  bills  of  credit  in  the 
form  of  circulating  notes  as  unconstitutional, 
as  a  constitutional  assumption  of  the  debt  so 
created.     As  to  the  latter,  nothing  need  be  said. 

C.    The  Fifteenth  AmendmenU 

The  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  Fifteenth  Amend- 
does  not  confer  the  right  of  suffrage ;  but  it  '"^"^^ 
invests  citizens  of  the  United  States  with  the 
right  of  exemption  from  discrimination  in  the 
exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  on  account  of 
their  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude, and  empowers  Congress  to  enforce  that 
right  by  "  appropriate  legislation." 

The  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  at  all  upon 
the  subject  of  voting  at  State  elections  rests 
upon  this  amendment,  and  can  be  exercised  by 
providing  a  punishment  only  when  the  wrongful 
refusal  to  receive  the  vote  of  a  qualified  elector 
at  such  elections  is  because  of  his  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude. 

The  third  and  fourth  sections  of  the  Act  of 
May  31,  1870  (16  Stat.  140),  not  being  confined 
in  their  operation  to  unlawful  discrimination  on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude,  are  beyond  the  limit  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment,  and  unauthorized.* 

1  UnUed  SUUes  v.  Beet,  92  U.  S.  214. 
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LccmtK  xitL         An    indictment    whieh    charges    in    the    first  | 
Ftri^^"^^^ '^'™"^  *'***  ^^^  defL'Hilants  conspired  to  intinii- 
ment.  date  A.  B.,  a  citizen  of  African  descent,  in  thel 

exercise  of  his  right  to  vote  for  a  member  of  I 
the  Congress  of  tlie  United  States,  and  that  in  I 
the  execution  of  that  conspiracy  they  beat,  ] 
bruised,  wounded,  and  otherwise  maltreated  bim;  ] 
and  in  the  second  count  that  they  did  tbi^  Ml  J 
account  of  his  race,  color,  and  previous  condition  J 
of  servitude,  by  going  in  disguise  and  assaulting  1 
him  on  the  public  highway  and  on  his  own  | 
premises,  contains  a  sufficient  description  of  1 
an  oEEence  embraced  within  the  provisions  ot  \ 
II  5508,  5520,  Rev.  Stat. 

Although  it  is  true  that  the  Fifteenth  Amend-  j 
ment  gives  no  affirmative  right  to  the  negro  to 
vote,  yet  there  are  cases,  some  of  which  are 
stated  by  the  court,  in  which  it  substantially 
confers  that  right  upon  him.  United  StiUea  v. 
BiBoat,  92  U.  S-  214,  qualified  and  explained.^ 


'  Ex  parU  Tarbrovgh,  110  U.  S.  a 
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[THE  CONSTITUTION   OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA.] 


-•ojOifo*- 


We  the  People  of  the  United  States,  in  Order  to  form  Appendix, 
a  more  perfect  Union,  establish  Justice,  insure  domes-  '^^^  Constitution, 
tic  Tranquility,  provide  for  the  common  defence,  pro- 
mote the  general  Welfare,  and  secure  the  Blessings  of 
Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  Posterity,  do  ordain  and 
establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of 
America.^ 

ARTICLE.  L 

Section.  1.  All  legislative  Powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  shall 
consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.' 
Section.  2.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
composed  of  Members  chosen  every  second  Year  by  the 
People  of  the  several  States,  and  the  Electors  in  each 
State  shall  have  the  Qualifications  requisite  for  Electors 
of  the  most  numerous  Branch  of  the  State  Legislature.* 

No  Person  shall  be  a  Representative  who  shall  not  have 
attained  to  the  Age  of  twenty  five  Years,  and  been  seven 

^  Chisbolra  v.  Georgia,  2  Dall.  419;  McCullocb  v,  Maryland,  4  Wheat 
316;  Brown  v.  Maryland,  12  Wheat.  419;  Barron  v.  The  Mayor  and 
City  Council  of  Baltimore,  7  Pet.  243;  Lane  County  v.  Oregon,  7  WaU. 
71 ;  Texas  v.  White,  7  Wall.  700. 

3  Haybum'8  Case,  2  Dall.  409  (notes) ;  United  SUtes  v,  Harris.  106 
U.  S.  629;  In  re  Neagle,  135  U.  S.  1. 

s  Ex  parU  Yarbrough,  110  U.  S.  661 ;  In  re  Green,  134  U.  8.  377. 
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Appendix.  Years  a  Citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not, 

Tbe  Constitution,  when  elected,  be  an  Inhabitant  of  that  State  in  which  he 

shall  be  chosen. 

Representatives  and  direct  Taxes  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  which  may  be  included  within 
this  Union,  according  to  their  respective  Numbers,  which 
shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  Nomber  of 
free  Persons,  including  those  bound  to  Service  for  a  Term 
of  Years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three  fifths 
of  all  other  Persons.  The  actual  Enumeration  shall  be 
made  within  three  Years  after  the  first  Meeting  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States^  and  within  every  subse- 
quent Term  of  ten  Years,  in  such  Manner  as  they  shall 
by  Law  direct.  The  Number  of  Representatives  shall 
not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  Thousand,  bat  each  State 
shall  have  at  Least  one  Representative ;  and  until  such 
enumeration  shall  be  made,  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
shall  be  entitled  to  chuse  three,  Massachusetts  eight, 
Rhode-Island  and  Providence  Plantations  one,  Connecti- 
cut five,  New  York  six.  New  Jersey  four,  Pennsylvania 
eight,  Delaware  one,  Maryland  six.  Virginia  ten.  North 
Carolina  five,  South  Carolina  five,  and  Georgia  three.^ 

When  vacancies  happen  in  the  Representation  from 
any  State,  the  Executive  Authority  thereof  shall  issue 
Writs  of  Election  to  till  suoh  Vacancies. 

The  House  uf  Representatives  shall  chuse  their  Si)eaker 
and  other  ijthoers;  and  shall  have  the  sole  Power  of 
Im{»eachiiitMit. 

»Seltion.  3.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
ooini>osecl  of  two  Senators  from  each  State,  chosen  by 
the  Legislature  tliert'uf,  for  six  Years ;  and  each  Senator 
shall  have  one  Vt»te. 

Immt-diatelv  after  thev  shall  be  assembled  in  Conse- 
queue*'  of  the  tirst  Eleotiun,  they  shall  l)e  divideil  as 
equally  as  may  be  into  three  Classes.     The  Seats  of  the 


1  Dodpe  r.  Wool<*»y.  1>  How.  331 :  I^nghborouph  r.  Blake,  5  Wheat. 
317:  Pai-iHc  Insurance  Co.  r.  Soule.  T  Wall.  43;^;  Veazie  Bank  r.  Fenno. 
8  Wall.  5;W:  Si'hoUy  »*.  R^w.  2:^  Wall.  331:  l>e  Treville  r.  Smalls,  iW 
U.  S.  517 ;  Springer  r.  United  States,  102  U.  S.  586. 
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Senators  of  the  first  Glass  shall  be  vacated  at  the  Ex-  Appendix, 
piration  of  the  second  Year,  of  the  second  Class  at  the ""»  CoMUtatlon. 
Expiration  of  the  fourth  Year,  and  of  the  third  Class  at 
the  Expiration  of  the  sixth  Year,  so  that  one  third  may  be 
chosen  every  second  Year ;  and  if  Vacancies  happen  by 
Resignation,  or  otherwise,  during  the  Recess  of  the 
Legislature  of  any  State,  the  Executive  thereof  may 
make  temporary  Appointments  until  the  next  Meeting 
of  the  Legislature,  which  shall  then  fill  such  Vacancies. 

No  Person  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall  not  have 
attained  to  the  Age  of  thirty  Years,  and  been  nine  Years 
a  Citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when 
elected,  be  an  Inhabitant  of  that  State  for  which  he  shall 
be  chosen. 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
President  of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no  Vote,  unless 
they  be  equally  divided. 

The  Senate  shall  chuse  their  other  Officers,  and  also  a 
President  pro  tempore,  in  the  Absence  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, or  when  he  shall  exercise  the  Office  of  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  Power  to  try  all  Im- 
peachments. When  sitting  for  that  Purpose,  they  shall 
be  on  Oath  or  Affirmation.  When  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  tried,  the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside : 
And  no  Person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  Concur- 
rence of  two  thirds  of  the  Members  present* 

Judgment  in  Cases  of  Impeachment  shall  not  extend 
further  than  to  removal  from  Office,  and  disqualification 
to  hold  and  enjoy  any  Office  of  honor.  Trust  or  Profit 
under  the  United  States :  but  the  Party  convicted  shall 
nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to  Indictment,  Trial, 
Judgment  and  Punishment,  according  to  Law.^ 
Section.  4.  The  Times,  Places  and  Manner  of  hold- 
ing Elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives,  shall  be 
prescribed  in  each  State  by  the  Legislature  thereof;  but 
the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  Law  make  or  alter 


^  In  re  Green,  134  U.  S.  377. 
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such  BegulatioDB,  except  as  to  the  Places  ot  chasing 
I  tit  ConKltnUon.  Senators.' 

The  Congress  ahall  assemble  at  least  once  in  eTeiy 
Year,  and  siu-h  Meetiag  shall  be  on  the  first  MoDda;  ift 
Deoember,  unless  they  shall  by  Law  appoint  a  different 
Day- 

SiKTiOK.  5.  Each  House  shall  he  the  Judge  of  the 
Elections,  Ketums  and  Qaalificationa  of  its  own  Meio- 
bers,  and  a  Majority  of  each  shall  constitute  a  Quorun 
to  do  Business;  but  a  smaller  Number  may  adjourn 
from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  coiui)el  tho 
Attendance  of  absent  Members,  in  such  Manner,  and 
under  sunh  Penalties  as  each  House  may  provide.* 

Each  House  may  determine  the  Rules  of  its  I'roceed- 
■  ings,  punish  its  Members  for  disorderly  Behariour, 
and,  with  tlie  Concurrence  of  two  thirils,  expel  a 
Member.' 

Each  House  shall  keep  a  Journal  of  its  Proceedings, 
and  from  time  to  time  publish  the  same,  excepting  sueh 
Parts  as  may  in  their  Judgment  require  Secrecy;  and 
the  Yeas  and  Nays  of  the  Members  of  either  House  on 
any  question  shall,  at  the  desire  of  one  fifth  of  those 
Present,  be  entered  on  the  Journal. 

Neither  House,  during  the  Session  of  Congress,  shall, 
without  the  Consent  of  the  other,  adjnvirn  ftir  inoi-e  than 
three  days,  nor  to  any  other  Place  than  that  in  which  the 
two  Houses  shall  be  sitting. 

Section.  6.  The  Senators  and  Kepresentatives  shall 
receive  a  Compensation  for  their  Services,  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  Law,  and  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  ot  the 
United  States.  They  shall  in  all  Cases,  except  Treason, 
Felony  and  Breach  of  the  Peace,  be  privileged  from 
Arrest  during  their  Attendance  at  the  Session  of  their 
respective  Houses,  and  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the 

lUiilM  StBt«g  V.  Reese.  92  V.  8.  218;  Ex  finrfe  S1«bold.  100  U.  8. 
371 ;  Ex  parte  Yarbrougb,  110  U.  8. 681 ;  la  re  Coy.  127  U.  8.  731 ;  In  r» 
Ne»glB,  135  U.  8.1. 

«  In  re  Lonej,  13*  U.  S.  372. 

*  Anderson  v.  DunD,  «  Wbeat.  2M;  EilbonrD  tf.  Thompson,  103  U.S. 
168. 
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same ;  and  for  any  Speech  or  Debate  in  either  House,  Appendix, 
they  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other  Place.*  '^^^  Conatitutlon. 

No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  during  the  Time 
for  which  he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  Office 
under  the  Authority  of  the  United  States,  which  shall 
have  been  created,  or  the  Emoluments  whereof  shall 
have  been  encreased,  during  such  time ;  and  no  Person 
holding  any  Office  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  a 
Member  of  either  House  during  his  Continuance  in 
Office. 

Section.  7.  All  Bills  for  raising  Kevenue  shall  origi- 
nate in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives ;  but  the  Senate 
may  propose  or  concur  with  Amendments  as  on  other 
Bills. 

Every  Bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate,  shall,  before  it  become  a 
Law,  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States ; 
If  he  approve  he  shall  sign  it,  but  if  not  he  shall  return 
it,  with  his  Objections  to  that  House  in  which  it  shall 
have  originated,  who  shall  enter  the  Objections  at  large 
on  their  Journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it  If  after 
such  Reconsideration  two  thirds  of  that  House  shall 
agree  to  pass  the  Bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together  with  the 
Objections,  to  the  other  House,  by  which  it  shall  like- 
wise be  reconsidered,  and  if  approved  by  two  thirds  of 
that  House,  it  shall  become  a  Law.  But  in  all  such 
Cases  the  Votes  of  both  Houses  shall  be  determined  by 
yeas  and  Nays,  and  the  Names  of  the  Persons  voting  for 
and  against  the  Bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  Journal  of 
each  House  respectively.  If  any  Bill  shall  not  be  re- 
turned by  the  President  within  ten  Days  (Sundays 
excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  the 
Same  shall  be  a  Law,  in  like  Manner  as  if  he  had  signed 
it,  unless  the  Congress  by  their  Adjournment  prevent  its 
Return,  in  which  Case  it  shall  not  be  a  Law.' 

Every  Order,  Resolution,  or  Vote  to  which  the  Con- 

1  Coxe  V.  M'Clenachan,  3  Dall.  47S;  United  States  v.  Ckwper,  4  Dall. 
341. 

a  In  re  Neagle,  136  U.  8. 1. 
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cmrence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represeotativ 
'■  may  be  uecessa^y  (exceiit  on  a  question  of  Adjouruiuent) 
shall  be  presented  to  the  Preaideut  of  the  Uuited  States ; 
and  before  the  Same  shall  take  Etfect,  shall  be  approved 
by  him,  or  being  disapproved  by  him,  sliall  be  repassed 
by  two  thirds  of  tlie  Senate  and  House  of  Kepresenttt- 
'tiT»,  aoooidiiig  to  the  BulM  knd  LimitataoM  pwarilwd 
in  the  Caw  of  a  BUI. 

Snmov.  8.  The  Coagnn  dull  bam  Fowct  Tb  lajf 
and  collect  Taxes,  Dnties,  Imposts  and  Kxeiaei,  to  .pay 
■ttkb  Debts' and  provide  Cor  the  oommon  DeEsnee  and  gSB- 
eial  Weltaie  of  the  United  States;  but  aU  DotiBS,  Im- 
posts and  Bxeiaoi  shall  ba  aiiil(»ia  fchravfl^nat  the 
United  States  ;> 
To  borrow  Honer  oa  the  nadit  of  the  Uatted  SMaa;* 
To  regulate  Oommeaw  with  frneign  Natitna,  aad  aaoBg 
Oe  aenral  States,  and  with  the  Indian  Ttibas ;  ■ 

■Hyttoi  K  n^tod  flUli 

tlHDaU*d8lMM,9WfaaM.Ta<;  WMtaav-O^OoMMaal  OMdMM, 
3  PsL  U»;  DokblM  V.  n*  OonnlMtoMt  a(  Bite  Ogm^, »  n*. «; 
Ue&am  Otam,  5  Bow.  BWj  Ooritr  »^Bo«rt.«t  ITwiiM  wt  Imt  «i   . 
lUtad^Ua,  is  How.  KB;  DotfB  K  Woohej.  U  Hsw.  m;  llea*««. 

Tlw  Conamiwaalth,  8  WaU.987;  Tu  Allw  o.Tba  Umiimiim.  tTTtll 
573;  Bradler  "■  The  People,  i  V«U.  W9;  Perraw  t>.  CommoDWialtk. 
e  Wftll.  475;  Pacific  Insurance  Co.  tt.  Boale,  T  Wall.  433;  WoodroB  r. 
Parham,  S  Wall.   123;  Hinson   v.  Lott,  8  Wall.  IW;    Veaile  Bank  t>. 

FcDDo,  8  Wall.  533 ;  The  Collector  v.  Day,  11  Wall.  1I3 ;  United  SUtc* 
V.  Singer,  15  Wall.  Ill ;  State  tax  on  Foreign-held  Bonds,  15  Wall.  30O; 
United  States  v.  Rnllroad  Company,  IT  Wall.  322;  IWIroad  Compwiy 
V.  Peniston,  18  Wall.  5;  Scboley  b.  Reir,  23  Wall.  331;  Springer  c. 
United  StAtes,  lOSU.  9.686;  Le^al  Tend  sr  Case,  110  U.S.  431)  Bdjtv. 
Robertson,  112  U.  B.  580;  Van  Brocklin  v.  Tennessee,  UT  U.  8.  ISl; 
License  Tax  Cases,  5  Wall.  «j2. 

'  HcCallocli  V.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  316 ;  Osbom  e.  United  States  Bank, 
9  Wheat.  T3H ;  Weston  v.  City  Conncll  ot  Charleston,  2  Pet.  449;  Baak 
ol  Commerce  D.  New  York  City,  2  Black,  620;  Bank  T&i  Case,  a  WalL 
200 ;  The  Banks  v.  The  Mayor,  T  Wall.  16 ;  Bank  e.  SuperviBora,  T  Walt 
26;  Hepburn  e.  GrlewoM,  S  Wall.  603;  National  Bank  o.  ComiaDB- 
weallh,eWaU.3S3;  Parker  c.  Davis,  12WaU.45T;  Legal  Tender  Case, 
110  U.  S.  421, 

*  Gibbons  v.  Of[den,  fl  Wheat.  1 ;  Brown  v.  Maryland,  12  Wheat.  419; 
WlllHia  D.  Black  Bird  Creek  Harsh  Company,  2  Pet.  340;  Cherokee 
Nstiou  V.  Oeorgia,  6  Pet.  1 ;  Worcester  v.  Georgia,  6  Pet.  016;  City  ol 
New  York  v.  BlUn,  11  Pec  102;  United  States  o.  Coombi,  12  Pet  T2; 
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Holmes  v.  Jennison,  14  Pet  540 ;  License  Cases,  5  How.  504 ;  Passenger  Appendix. 

Cases,  7  How.  283;  Natjian  v.  Louisiana,  8  How.  73;  Ha^er  v.  Orima,  The  Constitution. 

8  How.  490;  United  States  v.  Marigold,  9  How.  5<K);  Cooley  v.  Board  of 

Wardens  of  the  Port  of  Philadelphia,  12  How.  299 ;  The  Propeller  Genesee 

Chief  V.  Fitzhagh,  12  How.  443;  Pennslyrania  v.  The  Wheeling  Bridge 

Co.,  13  How.  518;  Veazie  v.  Moor,  14  How.  5(j8;  Smith  v.  Maryland, 

18  How.  71 ;  Pennsylvania  v.  Wheeling  and  Belmont  Bridge  Co.,  18 

How.  421 ;  Sinnot  v.  Davenport,  22  How.  227 ;  Foster  v.  Davenport,  22 

How.  244 ;  Conway  t'.  Taylor's  Executor,  1  Black,  603 ;  Steamship  Co. 

V.  JolifiFe,  2  Wall.  450;  United  States  v.  Holliday,  3  Wall.  407;  Oilman 

V.  Philadelphia,  3  Wall.  713;  The  Passaic  Bridges,  3  Wall.  782;  License 

Tax  Cases,  5  Wall.  462;  Steamship  Company  v.  Port  Wardens,  6  Wall. 

31;  Crandall  r.  Nevada,  6  Wall.  35;  White's  Bank  v.  Smith,  7  Wall. 

646;  Waring  v.  The  Mayor,  8  Wall.  110;  Paul  v.  Virginia,  8  Wall.  168; 

Thomson  v.  Pacific  Railroad,  9  Wall.  579;  Downham  v.  Alexandria 

Council,  10  Wall.  173;  Ducat  v.  Chicago,  10  Wall.  410;  The  Clinton 

Bridge,  10  Wall.  454;  The  Daniel  Ball,  10  Wall.  557;  Liverpool  Insnr- 

ance  Company  v.  Massachusetts,  10  Wall.  56($;  The  Montello,  11  Wall. 

411 ;  Ward  v.  Maryland,  12  Wall.  418 ;  Ex  parte  McNiel,  13  Wall.  236; 

State  Freight  Tax,  15  Wall.  232 ;  State  Tax  on  Railway  Gross  Receipts, 

15  Wall.  284;  Oshome  v.  Mobile,  16  Wall.  479;  Railroad  Company  r. 

Fuller,  17  Wall.  560 ;  Bartemeyer  v.  Iowa,  18  Wall.  129 ;  The  Delaware 

Railroad  Tax,  18  Wall.  206 ;  Peete  v.  Morgan,  19  Wall.  581 ;  Railroad 

Company  t;.  Richmond,  19  Wall.  5M;  Minor  r.  Happersett,  21  Wall. 

162;  Railroad  Company  v.  Maryland,  21  Wall.  456;  The  Lottawanna, 

21  Wall.  558;  Welton  v.  Missouri,  91  U.  S.  275 ;  Henderson  v.  The  Mayor 

of  the  City  of  New  York,  92  U.  S.  259;  Chy  Lung  v.  Freeman,  92  U.  S. 

275;  ^uth  Carolina  t7.  Georgia,  93  U.  S.  4 ;  Sherlock  v.  Ailing,  93  U.  S. 

99;  United  States  v.  Forty-three  Gallons  of  Whiskey,  93  U.  S.  188; 

Foster  v.  Master  and  Waidens  of  the  Port  of  New  Orleans,  94  U.  S. 

246 ;  Railroad  Co.  v.  Husen,  95  U.  S.  465  ;  Pensacola  Telegraph  Co.  v. 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  96  U.  S.  1 ;  Beer  Co.  v.  Maasachiuetts, 

97  U.  S.  25;  Cook  v.  Pennsylvania,  {Y7  U.  8. 566;  Trade  Mark  Case),  100 

U.  S.  82;  Packet  Co.  r.  St.  Louis.  100  U.  S.  423;  Tieman  v,  Rinker,  102 

U.  S.  123;  Lord  v.  Goodall  &c.  Steamship  Co.,  102  U.  S.  541 ;  Wilson  v, 

McNamee,  102  U.  S.  572;  Mobile  County  v.  Kimball,  102  U.  S.  691;. 

Webber  v.  Virginia,  103  U.  8.  344;  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  v. 

Texas,  105  U.  S.  460;  Newport  &c.  Bridge  Co.  v.  United  States,  105 

U.  S.  470 ;  People  v.  Compagnie  G^n(frale  Translantique,  107  U.  S.  59 ; 

Wiggins  Ferry  Co.  v.  East  St.  Louis,  107  U.  S.  365 ;  Escanaba  Co.  t;. 

Chicago,  107  U.  S.  678;  Miller  ».  New  York.  109  U.  S.  385;  Moran  v. 

New  Orleans,  112  U.  S.  69;  Foster  v.  Kansas,  112  U.  S.  201;  Head  Money 

Cases,  112  U.  S.  580;  Cardwell  v.  American  Bridge  Co.,  113  U.  S.  205; 

Cooper  Manufacturing  Co.  v.  Ferguson,  113  U.  S.  727 ;  Gloucester  Ferry 

Co.  V.  Pennsylvania,  114  U.  S.  196;  Brown  v.  Houston,  114  U.  S.  622; 

SUrin  r.  New  York,  115  U.  S.  248 ;  Fisk  v.  JefFerson  Police  Jury,  116 

U.  S.  131 ;  Stone  v.  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.,  116  U.  S.  347 ;  Stone  v. 

New  Orleans  and  Northeastern  Railroad,  116  U.  S.  352;  Walling  v. 

Michigan,  116  U.  S.  446;  Coe  v.  Enrol,  116  U.  S.  517 ;  Pickard  v.  Pullman 

Southern  Car  Co.,  117  U.  S.  34 ;  Tennessee  v.  Pullman  Southern  Car  Co., 

117  U.  S.  51;  Spraigue  V.Thompson,  118  U.  S.  90;  Morgan  Steamship 
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Appendix.  To  Gstablisli  an  uniform  Role  of  Xaturalizatioa,'  and 

The  ConsiitoUon.  uniform  Laws  on  the  subject  of  Bankruptcies  throughout 
the  United  States;' 

To  coin  Money,  regulate  the  Value  thereof,  and  of 
foreign  Coiu,  aod  fix  the  Standard  of  Weights  and 
Meaaures ; ' 

To  provide  for  the  Punishment  of  counterfeiting  the 
Securities  and  current  Coin  of  the  United  States;* 
To  establish  Post  Offices  and  post  Roads ;  *  ■ 


Co.  rt.  Louteiww,  lis  U.  S.  4S9;  Wabuh  fcc  RailwKy  Co.  p.  HIIkAi,  118 
V.  S.  057:  I'uiled  Sutea  it.  Arjonn.  130  V.  S.  ITD;  Rvbbios  r.  ^lelb; 
CohbIjt  Taxing  IHMrict,  ISO  U.  8.  18!>;  Cunon  r.  Haryluid,  130  U,  S. 
002;  PiTgo  r.  MichlKUi,  131  U.  S.  3^ :  Philadclplila  and  Southern  Steam- 
Bblp  Co.  V.  Penn«fl\-&nia,  IX!  U.  S,  32G:  Weslecn  fnion  Telegraph  Co. 
V.  PsndleWn.  132  U.  S.  34T ;  S«a<Ia  v.  Hanisue  Bira  ImpnTement  Co.. 
133  U.S.  388;  Maglttv.  Susaa,  133  U.  S.  (Sa-.  Smith  r.  AUbsma,  124 
U.  S.  465;  WUIiunvlCe  Iron  Bridge  Co.  p.  Hatcb.  12S  IT.  S.I;  Pembina 
ConaolldBIed  Mining  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania,  139  U.  8.  181;  Bovman  e. 
ClilcagD  te.  Kailwajr  Co.,  IIS  U.  S.  4C6-.  ClUlfornta  r.  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  Co.,  127  U.  B.  1 ;  Ratlcnnan  c.  Wmleni  Union  Telegntph  Co„ 
137  U.  8.411;  Lelnup  r.  Port  ot  Uobile,  127  U.  S.  IMO;  Kidd  r.  Pearvia, 
188  U.8.1;  .\shet  i-.  Tciiw,  128  U.  S.  12!»;  SWatenhnrgh  p.  Hen  nick. 
ISO  0.  S.  141 ;  Kimmish  v.  Ball.  139  U.  S.  317 ;  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Co.  p.  Alabama,  133  U.S.  473:  Louisville,  NevOrlrana  AcKailwa;  Co. 
V,  M!s»i>iBlppi,  1»3  n.  B.  6H7:  Lcliy  p.  Hardin.  13S  U.  8.  100;  Lyng  r. 
Michigan,  1%  U.  8.  IHI ;  Cherokee  Nation  r.  Sootbern  Kansas  Kallmty 
Co.,  las  U.  S.  mi;  McCall  v.  California.  131!  D.  S.  IM;  NorMk  and 
Western  Railroad  Co.  r.  Pennsylvania,  Vje  U.  8.  114;  MtTinaKnia  i'. 
Barber,  !:»  U.S.  313;  Crovlej  c.  Chrlatensen.  137  D.  B.86;  Wheeler  r. 
JaekKin,  137  U.  S.  24S;  Brimmer  v.  Rebman,  138  U.  S.  78;  Hiun  v. 
miDoU,  9i  U.  S.  113;  Chicago,  Barllnglon  &c.  Railroad  v.  Iowa,  94 
U.  8. 155 ;  Peck  v.  North  Weatem  Railwaf,  94  U.  8.  IIM. 

1  Collet  B.  Collet,  2  Dall.  2M ;  Chirac  i:  Cttlnc,  2  Wheat.  259. 

'Sturgea  v.  Crownlnahleld,  4  Wheat.  122;  HcHlllan  v.  McNeill, 
4  Wheat.  209;  Uouelon  v.  Hoore,  S  Wheat.  1;  Parmen'  and  Meebanlca' 
Bank  of  Pennsylvania  v.  Smith,  6  Wheat.  131 ;  Ogden  p.  Saondera,  13 
Wheat.  313;  Boyle  c.  Zacharie  and  Turner,  6  Pet.  348;  Gawiea  «. 
Ballon,  6  Pet.  761;  Beers  c.  Haughton,  9Pet.329;  Snjdam  e. Broadnu. 
14  Pet.  07 ;  Cook  r.  Hoflat,  S  How.  2'je;  Dred  Soott  i.  Sandford,  19How. 
393;  In  re  Neagle,  135  U.  S.  1. 

■  Itrlscoe  i:  The  Bank  of  (he  Commonwealth  ot  Kentucky,  11  PtL 
267;  Fox  v.  Ohio,  6  How.  410;  United  States  e.  Marigold.  9How.B60; 
Teiule  Bank  p.  Fenno,  8  Wall.  533;  Parker  p.  Davis,  12  WaU.  457; 
Legal  Tender  Case,  110  U,  S.  421. 

*  Fox  p.  Ohio,  5  How.  410 ;  United  States  p.  Marigold.  9  How.  96a 

'  HcCnlloch  P.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  316;  Pennsylvania  v.  Wliaelln( 
■ndBelmont  Bridge  Co.,  IS  How.  431;  £z  parte  Jackson,  96  U.  S.  TZT. 
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To  promote  the  Progress  of  Science  and  useful  Arts,  by  Appendix, 
securing  for  limited  Times  to  Authors  and  Inventors  the  '^^^  Constitution, 
exclusive  Right  to  their  respective  Writings  and  Discov- 
eries ;  ^ 

To  constitute  Tribunals  inferior  to  the  supreme  Court ; 

To  define  and  punish  Piracies  and  Felonies  committed 
on  the  high  Seas,  and  Offences  against  the  Law  of 
Nations ;  • 

To  declare  War,  grant  Letters  of  Marque  and  Reprisal, 
and  make  Rules  concerning  Captures  on  Land  and 
Water ; » 

To  raise  and  support  Armies,  but  no  Appropriation  of 
Money  to  that  Use  shall  be  for  a  longer  Term  than  two 
Years;* 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy  ;  * 

To  make  Rules  for  the  Government  and  Regulation  of 
the  land  and  naval  Forces ; 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  Militia  to  execute  the 
Laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  Insurrections  and  repel 
Invasions ;  * 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining,  the 
Militia,  and  for  governing  such  Part  of  them  as  may  be 
employed  in  the  Service  of  the  United  States,  reserving 
to  the   States    respectively,  the   Appointment    of    the 


1  Orant  v.  Raymond,  6  Pet.  218 ;  Wheaton  r.  Peters,  8  Pet  591 ;  Trade 
Mark  Cases.  100  U.  S.  82;  Burrow-Giles  Lithographic  Co.r.  Sarony,  111 
U.  S.  53;  Banks  v.  Manchester,  128  U.  S.  244;  Callaghan  v,  Myers,  128 
U.  8. 617. 

s  United  States  r.  Palmer,  3  Wheat.  610:  United  States  v.liVlltberger, 
5  Wheat  76;  United  States  v.  Smith,  5  Wheat  153;  United  States  v. 
Pirates,  5  Wheat.  181 ;  United  States  v.  Arjona,  120  U.  S.  479. 

'  Brown  r.  United  States,  8  Cranch,  110;  American  Insurance  Co.  r. 
Canter  (35<)  bales  cotton),  1  Pet.  511 ;  Mrs.  Alexander's  Cotton,  2  WalL 
404;  Miller  r.  United  States,  11  Wall.  268;  Tyler  v.  Defrees,  11  Wall. 
331;  Stewart  r.  Kahn,  11  Wall.  493;  Hamilton  v.  DiHin,  21  Wall. 73; 
Lamar  v.  Browne,  92  U.  S.  187 ;  Prize  Cases,  2  Black,  635. 

*  Crandall  r.  Nevada,  6  Wall.  35. 

*  United  States  t;.  Bevans,  3  Wheat  336;  Dynes  v.  Hoover,  20 
How.  (>5. 

>  Honston  r.  Moore,  5  Wheat  1 ;  Martin  v,  Mott,  12  Wheat.  19;  Lnther 
V.  Borden,  7  How.  1;  Crandall  v.  Nevada,  6  Wall.  3R;  Texas  v.  White, 
7  WaU.  700. 


MO  ArvKsmx. 

MttmOx.  Officers,   and    the   Aatboritr  of   tnining    the    KOHia 

naOHMiatlM.  ju^eiordiiig  to  the  did^ipline  prescribed  by  Congresa;' 

To  exerdse  exclosive  Legislation  in  all  Cases  wfaatso- 
ever,  over  such  District  (not  exceeding  U^n  Miles  squara) 
as  may,  by  Cession  of  particniar  States,  and  the  Accept- 
ance of  Cotigre«3,  become  the  Seat  of  the  Goremment  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  ezerciae  like  Authority  overall 
Places  purchased  by  tbe  Consent  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  in  vhich  the  Same  shall  be,  for  the  Erection  of 
Forts,  Magazines,  Arsenals,  dock-Yarde.  and  other  need- 
ful Buildings ;  —  And ' 

To  make  all  Laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 
for  carrying  into  Execution  the  foregoing  I'owers,  and  all 
other  Powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  .States,  or  iu  any  Department  ur 
Officer  thereof.' 

Section.  9.  The  Migration  or  Importation  of  snch 
Persons  as  any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall  think 
proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  i)rohibited  by  the  Congress 
prior  to  the  Year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight, 


)  Homtan  u.  Hoon,  S  Wlieat.  I ;  Hutlii  v.  Hott.  12  WJieat.  18;  Lotber 

V.  Bonlin,  7  llow,  I. 

■Hepbimi  n.  EHzay,  3  Cmioti,4M;  BoiMtam  e.  llban,  5  WkMt.  1 ; 

LoaghborDngh  v.  Blake,  5  Wbest.  317;  Coheni  v.  Tlrgiola.  6  Wheat. 
264;  Americaa  Insurance  Co.  r.  Canter  (3fi6  balea  eotUn),  1  Pet.  911; 
Kendall,  Postmaaler-General,  r.  United  Stales.  U  Pet.  024;  Crose  r. 
Karrleon,  IG  How.  1R4:  Dred  Scntt  r.  Sandtord.  19  How.  3S8;  United 
Slates  f.  Dewitt,  »  Wall.  41 ;  Dunphy  p.  Klelnmnith,  11  Wall.  610; 
Willard  d.  Presbury,  14  Wall.  (i76;  Phillips  v.  Payne,  92  D.  S.  130; 
United  States  f.  Fox,  m  V.  S.  31.1;  National  Bank  v.  Yaaktou  Coanty, 
101  U.  S.  12!);  Fort  Learenwonh  Railroad  Co.  v.  Love,  114  U.  S.  BSI; 
Van  Itrocklin  v.  Tennesftra,  IIT  U.  B,  151. 

"McCulloch  r.  Maryland,  4  Wheat,  316;  Wayman  p.  Soatbaid, 
lOWbeat.  1;  Bank  ot  United  States  c.  Hatnead.  10  Wheat.Sl;  Ableman 
V.  Booth ;  United  SMles  e.  Booth,  21  How.  60C;  Hepbom  v.  Oriswold. 
8  Wall.  mX;  National  Bnnk  r.  Common wenltfa.  9  Wall.  353;  Tbomaon 
V.  Pacific  Railroad,  II  Wall.  fiI9 ;  Parker  tt,  Davis  (Leeal  Tender  Cases) 
13  Wall.  457;  Railrosd  Coni|mny  r.  Jnbniwn,  IS  Wall.  IM;  Sallt«<ad 
Company  r.  Penlston.  18  Wall,  G;  United  Stales  v.  Harris,  106U.  S.  Ii2!>: 
Legal  Tender  Case,  110  U  S.  421 ;  Ex  parte  Yarbrough,  110  U.  8.  fill ; 
United  States  v.  Arjona,  120  U.  S.  479;  Sioutenbnigh  v.  Hennick, 
129  V.  S.  141 ;  In  re  Neagle,  135  U.  S.  1. 
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but  a  Tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  Importation,  Appendix. 

not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  Person.*  '^®  Constitutio*. 

The  Privilege  of  the  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  shall  not 
be  suspended,  unless  when  in  Cases  of  Rebellion  or  In- 
vasion the  public  Safety  may  require  it.^ 

No  Bill  of  Attainder  or  ex  post  facto  Law  shall  be  passed.* 

No  Capitation,  or  other  direct.  Tax  shall  be  laid,  unless 
in  Proportion  to  the  Census  or  Enumeration  herein  be- 
fore directed  to  be  taken.^ 

No  Tax  or  Duty  shall  be  laid  on  Articles  exported 
from  any  State.* 

No  Preference  shall  be  given  by  any  Regulation  of 
Commerce  or  Revenue  to  the  Ports  of  one  State  over 
those  of  another :  nor  shall  Vessels  bound  to,  or  from,  one 
State,  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  Duties  in  another.* 

^  Dred  Scott  v.  Sandford,  19  How.  393 ;  People  r.  Compagnie  G^n^rale 
Tnuisatlantiqae,  107  U.  S.  59. 

3  United  States  t;.  Hamilton,  3  Dall.  17 ;  Hepbarn  v,  EUzey,  2  Craoeh, 
444;  j?z  parte  Boll  man  and  8  wart  wont,  4  Cranch,  75;  Kx  parte 
Kearney,  7  Wheat.  38;  Ex  parte  Tobias  Watkins,  3  Pet.  192;  Ex  parte 
Milbum,  9  Pet.  704 ;  Holmes  v.  Jennison,  14  Pet.  540;  Ex  parte  Dorr,  3 
How.  103 ;  Luther  t?.  I^rden,  7  How.  1 ;  Ableman  v.  Booth ;  Unit#d 
8Ute8  V.  Booth,  21  How.  506;  Ex  parte  Vallandigham,  1  Wall.  243; 
Ex  parte  Millijo^n,  4  Wall.  2  ;  Ex  parte  BIcCardle.  7  Wall.  506 ;  Ex 
parte  Yerfrer,  8  Wall.  85;  Tarble's  Case,  13  Wall.  397;  Ex  parte 
Laoge,  18  Wall.  163;  Ex  parte  Parks,  93  U.  S.  18;  Ex  parte  Kartten- 
dick,  93  U.  S.  396;  ^z  parte  Virginia,  100  U.  S.  339. 

*  Fletcher  v.  Peck,  6  Cranch,  87 ;  Ogden  v.  Saunders,  12  Wheat.  213 
Watson  V.  Mercer,  8  Pet.  88 ;  Carpenter  r.  Pennsylvania,  17  How.  456 
Locke  V.  New  Orleans,  4  Wall.  172;  Cummings  r.  Missouri.  4  Wall 
277;  Ex  parte  Garland,  4  Wall.  333;  Drehman  v.  Stifle,  8  Wall.  595 
Klinger  v.  Missouri,  13  Wall.  257;  Pierce  r.  Carskadon,  16  WaU.  234 
In  re  Neagle,  135  U.  S.  1 ;  Cook  v.  United  States,  138  U.  S.  157. 

4  Loughborough  v.  Blake,  5  Wheat.  317;  License  Tax  Cases,  5  WaU. 
462;  Pacific  Insurance  Co.  r.  Soule,  7  Wall.  433;  Springer  v.  United 
States,  102  U.  8.  586;  Gibbons  v.  District  of  Columbia.  116  U.  S.  404. 

^Cooley  V.  Board  of  Wardens  of  Port  of  Philadelphia,  12  How.  299; 
Pacific  Insurance  Co.  v.  Soule,  7  Wall.  433;  Pace  v.  Burgess,  92  U.  8. 
372;  Turpin  v.  Burgess,  117  U.  S.  504. 

•Cooley  y.  Board  of  Wardens  of  the  Port  of  Philadelphia,  12  How. 
299;  State  of  Pennsylvania  r.  Wheeling  and  Belmont  Bridge  Company, 
18  How.  421 ;  Munn  v.  Illinois,  94  U.  S.  113;  Packet  Co.  v.  St.  Louis,  100 
U.  8.  423;  Packet  Co.  r.  Catlettsburg,  105  U.  S.  559;  Gloucester  Ferry 
Co.  V.  Pennsylvania,  114  U.  8. 196;  Walling  r.  Michigan,  116  U.  8.  446; 
Morgan's  Steamship  Co.  v.  I^uisiana,  118  U.  S.  455;  Johnson  v,  Chicago 
mod  Pad&c  Elevator  Co.,  119  U.  8. 388. 


^m 


\ppimHi.t.  Xo  XoTMtT  i&aC  'ot  'liavTt  fran  tit?  Trcaasrr.  bat  in 

Th«  OMMusaciw.  CoQ*tqTiMKe  of   Apfiffopnazkns   Sk^d^  br  Law ;  azid  a 

n^^ilair  ^fcase9Kst  and  Aa:nant  of  tikt  BeeeipCB  and  Ex- 
penditaRfl  of  all  pobiic  Mocm^j  shall  be  pohiuiked  froB 
time  to  t;x£^.* 

Xo  Title  of  XobCitT  shall  be  granted  br  the  United 
States:  And  no  Person  holding  anj  OiBee  or  Profit  or 
Trast  under  them^  shalL  without  the  Consent  of  the 
Congress,  accept  of  anj  present,  EmolnmenC  OiBce,  or 
Title,  of  anj  kind  wbateTer.  from  anj  King,  Prince,  or 
foreign  State.* 

SEcno^r,  10.  Xo  State  shall  enter  into  anr  Treatr. 
Alliancey  or  Confederation:  grant  Letters  of  Marqne 
and  Reprisal ;  coin  Money ;  emit  Bills  of  Credit ;  make 
anj  Thing  bat  gold  and  silrer  Coin  a  Tender  in  Pay- 
ment of  Debts;  pass  any  Bill  of  Attainder,  ex  post 
facto  Law,  or  Law  impairing  the  Obligation  of  Contracts^ 
or  grant  any  Title  of  Nobility.' 

1  Unftorl  Ststai  r.  GvthrW.  17  Hov.  SM. 

s  BnMhokr  r,  ybmtm,  6  Hov.  92. 

*  Vao  Home's  L^SMe  r.  Donrnnoe.  3  DbIL  301:  CoauMOweAlth  v. 
Frsaklio.  4  DaU.  296:  Calder  and  wife  r.  Boll  and  wUe,  3  DaU.  386; 
Cooper  r.  Telfair.  4  Dall.  14:  Fletcher  r.  Peck,  6  Craoeb,  87 ;  New  Jer- 
fiej  r.  WiLv>n.  7  Craaeh,  161:  Staffs  r.  Crowninshield,  4  MTbeat.  123; 
McMillan  r.  McNeil.  4  Wheat.  209:  Dartmouth  CoUege  r.  Woodward. 
4  Wheat.  .'H ;  Houston  >-.  M>M»r<?.  5  Wheat.  1 :  Owlngrs  r.  Speed.  5  Wheat. 
4Jf>:  Farmers  ar»d  Meohanh-s'  Bank  »-.  Smith,  ^»  Wheat.  131:  Green  r. 
Bi'MI*-,  8  Wheat.  1 :  O^'lwi  ' .  Saunders.  12  Wheat.  2i:>:  Mason  »•.  Haile. 
12  Wheat.  .';7«):  Satt»'rlee  » .  Matlh*-wson,  2  Pet.  3>*0;  Hart  v.  I^mphire, 
:i  Per.2>^>:  <;rajg  ».  Missouri.  4  Pet.  410:  Providence  Bank  r.  Billings 
and  Pitman,  4  Pet.  514:  Byri>e  r.  Miiis^iuri,  8  Pet.  4^);  Wat.son  r.  Mer- 
cer, H  Pet.  >>8 ;  Miimnia  »•,  Potomac  T'ompany,  8  Pet.  281 :  Beers  r.  Haugh- 
Uni,'J  Pet.'VJt*;  Bris<*H^  /.The  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky, 
11  Pet.  2.'>7  :  The  Projirieton*  of  Charles  River  Bridge  r.  The  Proprietors 
of  Warren  Bri«i;j<',  11  l*et.  42^):  Armstrong  r.  The  Treasurer  of  Athens 
County.  10  pit.  281 :  Brons<»n  ' .  Kinzin,  1  How.  ;J11:  Gwin  r.  Breedlove, 
2  How.  21«:  M<('ra<k<n  r.  Hayward.  2  How.  TifK:  (rordon  r.  Appeal  Tax 
Court,  .'{  How.  \'X'>;  Maryl.iini  r.  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  Co..  3  How. 
rM.  NVil,  Moon-  &  Co.  >•.  Ohio,  3  How.  720:  Cook  r.  MofTatt.  5  How. 
2t»ri;  Planters'  Bank  r.  Sharp,  Ti  How.  .'U)l :  West  River  Bridge  Company 
r.  I)ix,<;  How.  ,'Hr7;  Crawford  ?•.  Branch  Bank  of  Mobile,  7  How.  279; 
Phalei»  r.  Virginia,  8  How.  H'^\:  Woodruff  r.  Trapnall,  10  How.  UK); 
Paup  r.  Drew,  10  How.  218:  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  Railroad  Co. 
r.  Nesbit,  10  How.  'M)5:  Butler  /•.  Penn.sylvania.  10  How.  402;  East 
Hartford  r.  Hartford  Bridge  Co.,  10  How.  511;  Aehlson  r.  Huddleson, 
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Ko  State  shall,  without  the  Consent  of  the  Congress,  Appendix. 

lay  any  Imposts  or  Duties  on  Imports  or  Exports,  ex-  '^^  Con«titutio». 

cept  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its 

inspection  Laws :  and  the  net  Produce  of  all  Duties  and 
• 

12  How.  293;  Darrington  v.  The  Bank  of  AlalMtma,  13  How.  12 ;  Rich- 
mond &c  Railroad  Go.  r.  The  Louisa  Railroad  Co.,  13  How.  71 ;  Trostees 
for  Vicennes  University  v.  Indiana,  14  How.  268 ;  Curran  r.  Arkansas, 
16  How.  301;  State  Bank  of  Ohio  t\  Knoop,  16  How.  369;  Carpenter  v. 
Pennsylvania,  17  How.  456 ;  Dodge  v.  Woolsey,  18  How.  331 ;  Mechanics' 
&c.  Bank  v,  Thomas,  18  How.  384 ;  Beers  v.  Arkansas,  20  How.  027 ;  As- 
pinwall  V,  Commissioners  of  Connty  of  Daviess,  22  How.  364 ;  Rector  of 
Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  v.  County  of  Philadelphia,  24  How.  300; 
Howard  v,  Bugbee,  24  How.  461;  Jefferson  Branch  Bank  v.  Skelley, 
1  Black.  436;  Franklin  Branch  Bank  v.  Ohio,  1  Black,  474;  Trustees  of 
the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  Company  t\  Beers,  2  Black,  448;  Oilman  v. 
City  of  Sheboygan,  2  Black,  510;  Bridge  Proprietors  v.  Hobolien  Com- 
pany, 1  Wall.  116;  Hawthorne  r.  Calef,  2  Wall.  10;  Florentine  t7.  Bar- 
ton, 2  Wall.  210;  The  Binghamton  Bridge,  3  Wall.  51;  The  Turnpike 
Company  r.  The  State,  3  Wall.  210;  McGee  r.  Mathis,  4  Wall.  143; 
Locke  t7.  New  Orleans,  4  Wall.  172 ;  Railroad  Company  r.  Rock,  4  Wall. 
177;  Cummings  v.  Missouri,  4  Wall.  277 ;  Ex  parte  Garland,  4  Wall.  333; 
Von  Hoffman  r.  City  of  Quincy,  4  Wall.  535 ;  Williamson  v,  Suydam, 
6  Wall.  723;  Mulligan  r.  Corbins,  7  Wall.  487 :  Furman  v,  Nichol,  8  Wall. 
44;  Home  of  the  Friendless  v.  Rouse,  8  Wall.  430;  The  Washington  Uni- 
versity V,  Rouse,  8  Widl.  439;  Butz  r.  City  of  Muscatine,  8  Wan.675; 
Drehman  v.  Stifle,  8  Wall.  595;  Hepburn  r.  Qriswold,  8  Wall.  603;  Gut 
'v.  The  State,  9  Wall.  35;  Chicago  v,  Sheldon,  9  Wall.  60;  City  of  Ke- 
nosha V,  Lamson,  9  Wall.  477 ;  Railroad  Company  v.  McClnre,  10  Wall. 
511 ;  BetheU  v.  Demaret,  10  Wall.  537 ;  Parker  v.  Davis  (The  Legal 
Tender  Cases),  12  Wall.  457;  Curtis  r.  Whitney,  13  Wall.  68;  Pennsyl- 
vania College  Cases,  13  Wall.  190 ;  Wilmington  Railroad  t\  Reid,  Sheriff, 

13  Wall.  264;  Salt  Company  v.  East  Saginaw,  13  Wall.  373;  White  v. 
Hart,  13  WaU.  646;  Osbom  v.  Nicholson  et  a/.,  13  Wall.  654;  Railroad 
Company  v,  Johnson,  15  Wall.  195 ;  Case  of  the  State  Tax  on  Foreign- 
held  Bonds,  15  Wall.  300 ;  Tomlinson  v.  Jessup,  15  Wall.  454 ;  Tomllnson 
V.  Branch,  15  Wall.  4()0;  Miller  v.  The  State,  15  Wall.  478;  Holyoke 
Company  v.  Lyman,  15  Wall.  500;  Gunn  v.  Barry,  15  Wall.  610;  Davis 
V.  Gray,  16  Wall.  204;  Pierce  v.  Carskadon,  16  Wall.  234;  Humphrey  v. 
Pegues,  16  Wall.  244;  Walker  v.  Whitehead,  16  Wall.  314;  Sohn  r. 
Waterson,  17  Wall.  596;  Boyce  r.  Tabb,  18  Wall.  546;  Barings  t7.  Dab- 
ney,  19  Wall.  1;  Head  t7.  The  University,  19  Wall.  526;  Pacific  Rail- 
road Co.  V.  Maguire,  20  Wall.  3();  Garrison  r.  City  of  New  York,  21 
Wall.  196;  Ochiltree  v.  Railroad  Company,  21  Wall.  249;  Erie  Rail- 
way  P.  Pennsylvania,  21  W^all.  492 ;  Randall  r.  Kreiger,  23  WaU.  137 ; 
Wilmington  &c.  Railroad  v.  King,  Exr.,  91 U.  S.  3 ;  County  of  Moultrie  v. 
Rockingham  Ten  Cent  Savings  Bank,  92  U.  S.  631;  Home  Insurance 
Company  v.  City  Council  of  Augusta,  93  U.  S.  116;  West  Wisconsin 
Railroad  v.  Supervisors.  93  U.  S.  595;  Tennessee  v,  Sneed,  96  U.  S.  69; 
Williams  v,  Bruffy,  96  U.  S.  176;  Murray  v.  Charleston,  96  U.  8.  432; 
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Ai-iwndii.  Imposts,  laid  by  any  State  on  Imports  or  Exports,  shi 

Tiw  OoniiiwUan.  |^  f^^  t|,g  Use  of  tUe  Treasury  of  the  United  Stat«,j^ 

and  all  such  Laws  shall  be  aubject  to  the  ItevistoD  a 

Cuntraul  of  the  Congress.* 

Edwsrds  n.  Keanef.  m  U.  S.  BUB ;  Beer  Co.  t'.  MasuchiiHetts.  91  V-S. 
3S :  Kelib  •>.  Cluk.  9;  U.  S.  4M ;  Fertiliilng  Co.  c.  Hyde  Puk,  UT  U.  B. 
65!l;  Kailrotd  i;o.  v.  Gevrtiia.  US  U.  8.  mi;  Univeraitr  v.  Psople,  M 
U.  3.  3m;  Packet  Co.  i:  St.  Lotila.  lOO  U.  S.  433;  Viokaburg  p.  Tofata. 
100  U.  8.130;  Our  "-  Baltimore.  100  U.  S.  <U;  Kirtland  ~ 
100U.5.W1;  Newlou  c.  CommLutoiien.  lUO  U.S. MS;  Rallrmd  Ccf^ 
Teantaea,  101  U.8.33T;  WrIgliC  i>.  Xaglo,  101  U.  8.T91;  3tOQa  D.  Ml»'j 
■iHlppi,  101  L'.S,  Sll;  Railroad  Co.  1.  Alabama,  101  U.  8.  S33;  LauiA> 
Biia  r.  New  Orleanii,  102  V.  S.  203;  Hartman  i'.  Greeuhow.  103  U. 
1712;  Hall  ••.  WUconaia,  103  U.  S.  S;  Wolff  p.  Nsw  Orleoua,  1 
V.  a.  308;  Peniiiaiaii'a  Cas«,  lOi  U.  6.  Tli;  UaUroad  Co.  v.  Ha*, 
pnlej,  101  U.S.  1 ;  Ae; lum  r:.  New  OrlpaiiB.  lOS  L.  &  3Gi ;  Qaann^ 
Co.  I'.  Boanl  of  LiquidaUon,  IGB  V.  S.  i£B;  Orecnirood  i>.  Freight  Co, 
lOB  V.  S.  13;  Krlng  11.  Hiasourl,  lUT  V.  B.  221;  ADtui 
luT  U.  e.  T6U;  Ewell  c.  Dagge,  )0S  U.  8.  IM;  Laulsjaua 
Orleaoi,  109  C.  8.  363:  GilDllaa  r.  ITnlon  Canal  Co.,  109  V.  6. 
lIolT  V.  CouDty  of  Jasiwr.  110  U.  S.  59;  Nelson  v.  St  Manio' 
111  U.  B.  Tlfi;  Chlnigo  Ule  tiwunmce  Co.  e.  Needlea.  in  U.  8.  6T4; 
VlrgtDia  Coapon  Caaes,  114  U.  8.  2liU;  Amy  p.  SWlbj  Couity,  114  U.  ' 
38T :  Efflngar  r.  Kendey,  115  U.  S.  Stki;  Nev  Orleani  Gaa  Co.  v.  Louk^i 
•na  Light  Co..  116  U.  S,  OeO;  Loulaville  Gas  Co.  i:  Cltlmns'  fiKn  Cu„  llBy 
II.  S.  Ii83;  New  UrlfWUB  Wuterwurks  Co.  v.  ItlTere,  119  U.  8-tiT4;  ~  ~ 
r.  .lefferaoa  Police  Jury,  1111  U.  S.  131 ;  Stooe  d.  pBrmen'  Loan  and 
Trust  Co.,  116  0.  6.  307  ;  SlODe  it.  UllooU  Central  Railroad  Co..  IIH  U.b 
31T;  Stone  v.  New  Orleans  It  Nortlieastern  Railroad.  116  U.  S  SOtt 
RojHll  1:  Virginia.  116  U.  S.  S73;  Hagood  c.  Soulhem,  117  U.  8.  (O5 
St.  Tammany  Waterworks  b.  New  Orleans  Water  Works.  130  U.  8. 04 ; 
Uniled  Slates  v.  Arjona.  120  U.  S.  4T9;  Chnich  r.  Kebey,  131  U.  S.  381; 
Leblgb  Water  Co.  v,  Eaaton,  131  U.  8.  388;  Selbcrt  v.  Lewis.  122  U.  8. 
2S4;  New  OrlBaua  Waterworks  Co.  i'.  Louisiana  Sugar  Refining  Co..  130 
U.  3.  18;  Bank  of  Redemption  i'.  Boelon,  13S  U.  8,  dO;  Haynard  t>.  HiU, 
13S  U.  a.  inO;  Jaehne  r.  New  York.  128  U.  S.  ISD;  Denny  v.  Bennett. 
128  U.  8.  480;  Williamson  t>.  New  Jersey.  130  U.  8. 189;  Hnnt  n.  Hunt, 
131  U.S.  appendix  clxv;  Freelsnd  r.  Willfame,  131  U.  8.40S;  Campbell 
V.  Wade,  132  U.  S.  Si;  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  v.  Ulller,  133  V.  8.  75; 
Crenshaw  i'.  United  States,  134  U.  S.  90;  Medley,  Pelltloner,  134  U.  S. 
leO:  McGnliey  u.  Virginia.  139  U.  S.  (SIS;  Bryan  v.  Virginia,  130  U.  8. 
6li3;  Cutbbert  v.  Vlrxinla.  I3B  V.  S.  tm-,  In  re  Brown,  135  U.  8.  701; 
Hucless  V.  Chlldrey,  130  U.  8.700;  VashoD  f.  Greenhow.  130  U.S.  713; 
Holden  1'.  Minnesota,  I3T  U.  S.  483;  Slonx  City  Street  Railway  Co.  «. 
BlonxClty.  138  U.S.  98;  Wheeling  and  Belmont  Bridge  Co.  v.  Wbaeliog 
Bridge  Co.,  13S  U.  S,  387. 

1  McCulluch  11.  Maryland.  4  Wheat.  31G;  Graen  e.  Blddle,  8  Wbe«t  1; 
Gibbons  u.  Ogden.  9  Wheat.  1 :  Brown  f.  Haiylaud,  13  Wheat.  419; 
Mager  0.  Urima.  8  How.  490;  Coole;  v.  Board  ot  Wardens  ot  Ptnt  Ot 
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No  State  shall,  without  the  Consent  of  Congress,  lay  Appendix, 
any  Duty  of  Tonnage,  keep  Troops,  or  Ships  of  War  in  The  ConsUtution. 
time  of  Peace,  enter  into  any  Agreement  or  Compact  with 
another  State,  or  with  a  foreign  Power,  or  engage  in  War, 
unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  Danger  as 
will  not  admit  of  delay.^ 

ARTICLE.  II. 

Section.  1.  The  executive  Power  shall  be  vested  in 
a  President  of  the  United  States  of  America.  He  shall 
hold  his  Office  during  the  Term  of  four  Years,  and,  to- 
gether with  the  Vice  President,  chosen  for  the  same 
Term,  be  elected,  as  follows 

Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  Manner  as  the 
Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  Number  of  Electors, 
equal  to  the  whole  Number  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress : 
but  no  Senator  or  Representative,  or  Person  holding  an 
Office  of  Trust  or  Profit  under  the  United  States,  shall 
be  appointed  an  Elector.* 

Philadelphia  et  aL,  12  How.  299;  Almy  v.  Califoruia,  24  How.  109; 
License  Tax  Cases,  5  Wall.  40*2;  Pervear  v.  Commonwealth,  5  Wall. 
475;  Steamship  Co.  v.  Portwardens,  6  Wall.  31;  Crandall  v,  Nevada, 
6  Wall.  35;  Waring  v.  The  Mayor,  8  Wall.  110;  Woodruff  v.  Parham,  8 
Wall.  123;  Hinson  v,  Lott,  8  Wall.  148;  State  Tonnage  Tax  Cases,  12 
Wall.  204;  State  Tax  on  Railway  Gross  Receipts,  15  Wall.  284;  Inraan 
Steamship  Company  r.  Tinker,  (4  U.  S.  238 ;  Cook  r.  Pennsylvania,  97 
U.  S.  566;  Packet  Co.  t*.  Keokuk,  95  U.  S.  80;  Guy  t7.  Baltimore,  100 
U.  S.  434;  People  v,  Compagnie  Generate  Transatlantique,  107  U.  S.  59; 
Wiggins  Ferry  Co.  v.  East  St.  Louis,  107  U.  S.  365;  Brown  v.  Houston, 
114  U.  S.  622 ;  Walling  v.  Michigan,  116  U.  S.  446;  Coe  r.  Enrol,  116  U.  8. 
617;  Tnrpin  t7.  Burgess,  117  U.  S.  504;  Collet  v.  Collet,  2  Dall.  294. 

1  Green  v.  Biddle,  8  Wheat.  1 ;  Poole  v.  The  Lessee  of  Fleeger,  11  Pet. 
185 ;  Virginia  v.  West  Virginia,  11  Wall.  39;  Cooley  v.  Board  of  Wardens 
of  Port  of  Philadelphia,  12  How.  299;  Peete  v,  Morgan,  19  Wall.  581 ; 
Cannon  v.  New  Orleans,  20  Wall.  577 ;  Inman  Steamship  Company  r. 
Tinker,  94  U.  S.  238;  Transportation  Co.  v.  Wheeling,  99  U.  S.  273; 
Packet  Co.  v.  St.  Louis,  100  U.  S.  423;  Guy  v.  Baltimore,  100  U.  S.  434 ; 
Packet  Co.  v.  Keokuk,  95  U.  S.  80;  Vicksburg  t\  Tobin,  100  U.  S.  430; 
Packet  Co.  v.  Catlettsburg,  105  U.  S.  559;  TransporUtion  Co.  t;.  Par- 
kersburg,  107  U.  S.  691 ;  Morgan  r.  Louisiana,  118  U.  8.  455 ;  Huse  v. 
Glover,  119  U.  S.  543;  Ouachita  Packet  Co.  v.  Aiken,  121  U.  S.  444; 
Indiana  v.  Kentucky,  136  U.  S.  479. 

»  Chisholm  v.  Georgia,  2  Dall.  419 ;  Leitensdorfer  v.  Webb,  20  How. 
176;  Ex  parte  Siebold,  100  U.  S.  371;  In  re  Green,  134  U.  S.  377. 


APPENDIX. 

AppcDdix.  The  eleotors  shall  meet  in  th«r  respectiTe  States, 

Ths  CoBMitBiion.  ^ote  by  ballot  for  two  Persona,  ot  whom  one  at  leaat 
shall  uot  l>e  an  luhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  th^m- 
selvca.  Aud  they  shall  make  a  List  of  all  the  Persons 
voted  for,  and  of  the  Number  of  Votes  for  each ;  whidi 
List  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to 
the  Seat  of  the  Gorerument  of  the  United  States,  directed 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate.  The  President  of  the 
Senate  shall,  in  the  Presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  open  all  the  Certificates,  and  the  Votes 
shall  then  be  counted.  The  Person  having  the  greatest 
Ij umber  of  Votes  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  ^umbw 
be  a  Majority  of  the  whole  Number  of  Electors  appointed] 
aud  if  there  be  more  than  one  who  have  such  Majori^, 
and  have  an  equal  Number  of  Votes,  then  tlie  House  of 
Bepreaentatives  shall  immediately  chuse  by  Ballot  one 
of  them  for  ^'resident ;  and  if  no  Person  have  a  Majorl^^ 
then  from  the  five  highest  on  the  List  tJie  said  Houas 
shall  in  like  Manner  chosa  the  President.  But  in  chusing 
the  President,  the  Votes  shall  be  taken  by  States,  tha 
Representation  from  each  State  having  one  Vote  j  A 
quorum  for  this  Furymae  shall  consist  of  a  Member  or 
Members  from  two-thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  Majority 
of  all  the  States  sliall  be  necessaiy  to  a  Choice.  In  every 
Case,  after  the  Choice  of  the  Prusident.  the  Person  hav- 
ing the  greatest  Number  of  Votes  of  the  Electors  shall 
be  the  Vice  President  But  if  there  should  remain  two 
or  more  who  have  equal  Votes,  the  Senate  shall  chuse 
from  them  by  Ballot  the  Vice  President.' 

The  Congress  may  determine  the  Time  of  chusing  the 
Electors,  and  the  Day  on  which  they  shall  give  their 
Votes;  which  Day  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the 
United  States. 

No  Person  except  a  natural  born  CitizMi,  or  a  Citizen 
of  the  United  States,  at  the  time  of  the  Adoption  of 
this  Constitution,  shall  be  eligible  te  the  Office  of  Presi- 
dent; neither  shall  any  Person  be  eligible  to  that  Office 
who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  Age  of  thirty  five 

>  This  clsnM  has  been  superseded  by  the  TweUth  AmendnieQt. 
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Years,  and  been  fourteen  Years  a  Resident  within  the  Appendix. 
United  States.*  T^e  Conrtitution. 

In  Case  of  the  Removal  of  the  President  from  Office, 
or  of  his  Death,  Resignation,  or  Inability  to  discharge 
the  Powers  and  Duties  of  the  said  Office,  the  same  shall 
devolve  on  the  Vice  President,  and  the  Congress  may  by 
Law  provide  for  the  Case  of  Removal,  Death,  Resigna- 
tion or  Inability,  both  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, declaring  what  Officer  shall  then  act  as  President, 
and  such  Officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until  the  Disa- 
bility be  removed,  or  a  President  shall  be  elected. 

The  President  shall,  at  stated  Times,  receive  for  his 
Services,  a  Compensation,  which  shall  neither  be  en- 
creased  nor  diminished  during  the  l^eriod  for  which  he 
shall  have  been  elected,  and  he  shall  not  receive  within 
that  Period  any  other  Emolument  from  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  them. 

Before  he  enter  on  the  Execution  of  his  Office,  he  shall 
take  the  following  Oath  or  Affirmation:  —  "I  do 
solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  exe- 
cute the  Office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
will  to  the  best  of  my  Ability,  preserve,  protect  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 
Section.  2.  The  President  shall  be  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  the  Militia  of  the  several  States,  when  called  into  the 
actual  Service  of  the  United  States ;  he  may  require  the 
Opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  Officer  in  each  of 
the  executive  Departments,  upon  any  Subject  relating  to 
the  Duties  of  their  respective  Offices,  and  he  shall  have 
Power  to  grant  Reprieves  and  Pardons  for  Offences  against 
the  United  States,  except  in  Cases  of  Impeachment.* 

1  English  V.  The  Trustees  of  the  Sailors'  Snuj^  Harbor,  3  Pet.  99. 

<  Houston  V.  Moore,  5  Wheat.  1 ;  United  States  r.  Wilson,  7  Pet.  150; 
Ex  parte  Wells,  18  How.  307 ;  Ex  parte  Garland,  4  Wall.  333 ;  Arm- 
strong's Foundry,  6  Wall.  706 ;  Texas  t?.  White,  7  Wall.  700 ;  The  Grape- 
shot,  9  Wall.  129 ;  United  States  r.  Padelford.  9  Wall. 531 ;  United  States 
V.  Klein,  13  Wall.  128 ;  Armstrong  v.  United  States,  13  Wall.  164 ;  Par- 
goud  r.  United  States,  13  Wall.  15f{;  Hamilton  v.  Dillin.  21  Wall.  73; 
Mechanics  and  Traders'  Bank  v.  Union  Bank,  22  Wall.  276 ;  Lamar  v. 
Browne,  92  U.  S.  187;  Wallach  v.  Van  Riswick,  92  U.  S.  202;  In  re 
Neagle,  135  U.  8. 1. 
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He  shall  liave  Power,  by  and  with  the  Ad  rice  and  Con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  to  make  Treaties,  provided  two-thirds 
of  the  Senators  present  concur;  and  he  shall  nominate, 
and  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Senate, 
shall  ai>iioint  Ambassadors,  other  public  Miniat«ra  and 
Conhul>.  -IiidKf's  iif  tin-  siiiin-mu  Court,  itud  all  other 
Uffloezs  ol  tbe  United  States,  wbose  A^^oitdAeiits  un 
not  herein  othervise  provided  for,  uid  wiaah  ahaU  bB 
eatabliahed  by  Law:  imt  the  Congren  miy  by  Zaw  mt 
theApiKWbiiwtof  JooliiDfenor  OS^^kiH  tbt?  tbin^ 
proper,  in  the  Pseudent  atlmw^  in  Ae  Comito  ^^f  X«v,  nr 
in  the  HeadA  of  Deputmenta.* 

The  President  shall  fiaTe  Power  t«  fill  up  all  VaoKUaaB 
tbnt  may  h^pen  during  the  Beoass  oC  1iia,.8eaat«,iif 
granting  CommiaHJona  whieh  ahaU  eaqiin  at  tiM  Sad  of 
tiuu  next  Seasioa.* 

Saonos.  3.  He  shall  from  time  to  time  pn  tpL  tll9 
CoBgreas  Tnfcirmation  of  tbe  ^tate  of  tbs  fTttioi^  tad. 
noommend  to  their  Oonsideratipo  aooh  HeaBii|sa»  a«^te 
ahall  jodge  neoeaaary  and  exped|Mit ;  he  may,  on  utaMHt 
dinaty  OecaaJona,  oosTeue  both  Hooaea,  or  eUher  at  that 
and  in  Caaa  of  Diaagseement  between  them,  witii  BeapMt 
to  the  Time  of  Adjoummoit,  he  nay  adjognk  fehom  to 
sueb  Time  aa  he  ahall  think  proper ;  be  ahall  recMve  Ant- 
bassadora  and  other  publio  Ministers ;  he  shall  take  Care 
that  the  Laws  be  faithfully  executed,  and  shall  Commis- 
sion all  the  Officers  of  the  United  States.* 
Section.  4.     The  President,  Vice  President  and  all  civil 

'Ware  v.  Hylton,  3  Dall.  199;  Harbur? v. M&dison,  1  Cr&Dcb,  131; 
UniMd  SUtoB  V.  Kirkpatiick,  t)  Wheat.  T20;  Americiia  Inaunoce  Com- 
pBDy  V.  Cantor  (%l> bales  cotton),  1  Pet.  Sll ;  Foster  and  Elam  c.  Nallsan, 
2  Pet.  2S3;  Cherokee  NatioD  v.  St&M  of  Georgia,  G  Pet.  1;  Patteraoo  (t. 
Wlun,  B  Pet.23.li  Worcester  v.  State  of  Georela,  G  Pet.  SIJS :  Cltf  or  New 
Orleans  v.  De  Armas.  0  Pet.  2»;  United  State*  v.Le  Baron,  ISHoir. 
73;  Holdea  v.  Joy.  IT  Wall.  211;  United  SUIes  o.  Oermaine,  99  U.S. 
608;  Ex  parte  Siebold,  lOOU.  S.3T1;  United  SUI«i  v.  Arjona.  120  O.  8. 
419;  fnreSeagle,  13BU.S.1. 

*  The  United  States  v.  Klrkpatrtck,  9  Wheat.  TSO ;  Tn  rs  Neagle,  131 
U.  S.  1. 

■Harbnry  u.  Mad1<u>n,  1  Cranch,  13T;  Kendall  n.  United  BtatM.  13 
Pet.  S24 ;  Lutber  v.  Itorden,  7  How.  1 ;  MIssUslpid  v.  Jobnson.  President, 
4  WaU.  47S;  Stewart  ti.  Kabn,  11  Wall.  493;  /n  r«  Neagle,  13B  U.  S.  1. 
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Officers  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  removed  from  Appendix. 
Office  on  Impeachment  for,  and  Conviction  of,  Treason,  "^^  Conatitution. 
Bribery,  or  other  high  Grimes  and  Misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE.   III. 

Section.  1.  The  judicial  Power  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  vested  in  one  supreme  Court,  and  in  such 
inferior  Courts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time 
ordain  and  establish.  The  Judges,  both  of  the  supreme 
and  inferior  Courts,  shall  hold  their  Offices  during  good 
Behaviour,  and  shall,  at  stated  Times,  receive  for  their 
Services,  a  Compensation,  which  shall  not  be  diminished 
during  their  Continuance  in  Office.* 
Section.  2.  The  Judicial  Power  shall  extend  to  all 
Cases,  in  Law  and  Equity,  arising  under  this  Constitution, 
the  Laws  of  the  United  States,  and  Treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  their  Authority;  —  to  all 
Cases  affecting  Ambassadors,  other  public  Ministers  and 
Consuls ;  —  to  all  Cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  Juris- 
diction ;  —  to  Controversies  to  which  the  United  States 
shall  be  a  party ;  —  to  Controversies  between  two  or  more 
States ;  —  between  a  State  and  Citizens  of  another  State ; 
—  between  Citizens  of  different  States,  —  between  Citi- 
zens of  the  same  State  claiming  Lands  under  Grants  of 
different  States,  and  between  a  State,  or  the  Citizens 
thereof,  and  foreign  States,  Citizens  or  Subjects.* 

1  Chisholm  v.  Georgia,  2  Dall.  419;  Stnart  t;.  Laird,  1  Cranch,  299; 
United  States  r.  Peters,  5  Cranch,  115 ;  Duroosseaa  v.  United  States,  6 
Cranch,  308;  Martin  v.  Hunter's  Lessee,  1  Wheat  304;  Ck>hens  t;.  Vir- 
ICinia,  6  Wheat.  261;  Osbom  v.  United  States  Bank,  9  Wheat.  738; 
Benner  v.  Porter,  9  How.  235;  United  States  v.  Ritchie,  17  How.  525; 
Murray's  Lessee  v,  Hoboken  Land  and  Improvement  Co.,  18  How.  272 ; 
Ex  parte  Vallandigham,  1  Wall.  243;  The  Grapeshot,  9  WaU.  129;  Me- 
chanics' and  Traders'  Bank  v.  Union  Bank  of  Louisiana,  22  Wall.  276 ; 
United  States  v.  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  98  U.  S.  569;  Ames  t;.  Kansas, 
111  U.  8.  449 ;  In  re  Loney,  134  U.  8.  372. 

>  United  States  v.  Ravara,  2  Dall.  297;  Georgia  t7.  Brailsford,  2  DaU. 
402;  Haybum's  Case  (note),  2  Dall.  410;  Oswald  v.  New  Yorl^,  2  Dall. 
415 ;  Chisholm  v.  Georgia,  2  Dall.  419 ;  Glass  v.  Sloop  Betsey,  3  Dall.  6; 
Bingham  v.  Cabott,  3  Dall.  19 ;  Penhallow  v.  Doane's  Administrator,  3 
DalL  54;  United  States  v.  La  Vengeance,  3  Dall.  297 ;  Hollingsworth  o. 
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Appendix.  In  all  Cases  affecting  Ambassadors,  other  public  Min- 

The  ConsUtution.  jg^pg  ^nd  Consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State  shall  be 

Party,  the  supreme  Court  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction. 
In  all  the  other  Cases  before  mentioned,  the  supreme 
Court  shall  have  appellate  Jurisdiction,  both  as  to  Law 


Virginia,  3  Dall.  378;  Moasman  v.  Higginson,  4  Dall.  12;  Abercrombie 
V,  Dapuis,  1  Cranch,  343;  Marbnry  v.  Madison,  1  Crancb,  137;  Hepburn 
v.  Ellzey,  2  Cranch,  444 ;  United  States  v.  Moore,  3  Cranch,  159 ;  Straw- 
bridge  V,  Curtiss,  3  Cranch,  267;  Ex  parte  Bollman,  4  Cranch,  75; 
Rose  V,  Himely,  4  Cranch,  241 ;  Chappedelaine  v,  Dechenaux,  4  Cranch, 
306;  United  States  v.  Schooner  Betsey,  4  Cranch,  443;  Hope  Insurance 
Company  v.  Boardman,  5  Cranch,  67 ;  Bank  of  United  States  v.  Deveaax, 
5  Cranch,  61 ;  Hodgson  v.  Bowerbank,  5  Cranch,  303 ;  Owings  v,  Nor- 
wood's Lessee,  5  Cranch,  341 ;  Darousseau  v.  The  United  States,  (>  Cranch, 
307;  United  States  v.  Hudson  and  Goodwin,  7  Cranch,  32;  Town  of 
Pawlet  r.  Clark,  9  Cranch,  292;  Martin  v.  Hunter's  Lessee,  1  Wheat. 
301 ;  United  States  v.  Coolidge,  1  Wheat.  415 ;  Colson  v.  Lewis,  2  Wheat. 
3n ;  Gelston  t7.  Hoyt.  3  Wheat.  246 ;  United  States  v,  Bevans.  3  Wheat.  33(>; 
Houston  V.  Moore,  5  Wheat.  1;  Cohens  v.  Virginia,  6  Wheat.  264;  Ex 
parte  Kearney,  7  W^heat.  38;  Matthews  t*.  Zane,  7  Wheat.  164;  Osbom 
V.  United  States  Bank,  9  Wheat.  738;  United  States  v,  Ortega,  11  Wheat. 
467;  American  Insurance  Company  v.  Canter  (356  bales  of  cotton),  1 
Pet.  511 ;  Jackson  v.  Tweutyman,  2  Pet.  130;  Cherokee  Nation  v.  Georgia, 
5  Pet.  1 ;  New  Jersey  v.  New  York,  5  Pet.  283 ;  W^orcester  v.  Georgia,  6 
Pet.  515 ;  Davis  v.  Packard,  6  Pet.  41 ;  United  States  v.  Arredondo,  6  Pet. 
691;  Davis  v,  Packard,  7  Pet.  276;  Breedlove  v.  Nicolet,  7  Pet.  413; 
Brown  t;.  Keene,  8  Pet.  112;  Davis  v.  Packard,  8  Pet.  312;  City  of  New 
Orleans  v,  De  Armas,  9  Pet.  224;  Rhode  Island  r.  Massachusetts,  12  Pet. 
657;  Bank  of  Augusta  r.  Earle,  13  Pet.  519;  Commercial  and  Railroad 
Bank  of  VicksbiiFK  v.  Slocomb,  14  Pet.  G();  Suydam  r.  Broadnax,  14  Pet. 
67;  Prijiff  r.  Pennsylvania,  U\  Pet.  539;  Loukiiville,  Cincinnati  and 
Charleston  Railroad  Co.  v.  Lctson,  2  How.  41*7;  Cary  v.  Curtis,  3  How. 
2^?<);  Waring  »'.  Clark.  5  How.  441;  New  Jersey  Steam  Navi^tion  Co. 
r.  Merchants'  Hank,  0  How.  344;  Luther  r.  Uorden,  7  How.  1;  Sheldon 
r.  Sill,  H  How.  441;  The  Piopeller  Genesee  Chief  v.  FitzhuKh.  12  How. 
443;  Fretz  »'.  IJull,  12  How.  4110;  Neves  v.  Scott.  13  How.  2(W;  Pennsyl- 
vania  v.  The  Wheelinji  &c.  Bridge  C^)mpany,  13  How.  518;  Marshall  r. 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Riiilroad  Co.,  16  How.  314;  United  States  ?'.  Guthrie, 
17  How.  2H4 ;  Smith  v.  Maryland,  18  How.  71 ;  Jones  v.  League,  18  How. 
lit;  Murray's  Ix^ssee  v.  Hoboken  Land  and  Improvement  Company,  18 
How.  272;  Dodire  ?•.  Woolsey,  18  How.  ;i,31 ;  Dred  Scott  r.  Sand  ford,  11» 
How.  3<«,3;  Hyde  v.  Stone,  20  How.  170;  Jackstm  »'.  Steamboat  Magnolia, 
20  How.  21h;;  Irvine  r.  Marshall,  20  How.  558;  Fenn  r.  Holme.  21  H(»w. 
481;  Morewood  r.  Enequist.  23  How.  4U1 ;  Kentucky  r.  Dennison,  (Gov- 
ernor, 24  How.  (>il;  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad  Company  '•.  Wheeler, 
1  Black,  28<;;  The  Steamer  Saint  I^-iwrence.  1  Black.  522;  The  Propeller 
(V)mmerce,  1  Black,  574;  AV  par^' Vallandigham,  1  Wall.  243;  Kx  parte 
Milligan,  4  Wall.  2:  The  Moses  Taylor,  4  Wall.  411 ;  Mississippi  r.  John- 
son, President,  4  Wall.  475;  The  Hiue  i'.  Trevor,  4  Wall.  555;  Philadel- 
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and  Fact,  with  such  Exceptions,  and  under  such  Eegula-  Appendix, 
tions  as  the  Congress  shall  make.*  T*^«  Constitution. 

The  Trial  of  all  Crimes,  except  in  Cases  of  Impeach- 
ment, shall  be  by  Jury ;  and  such  Trial  shall  be  held  in 
the  State  where  the  said  Grimes  shall  have  been  com- 
mitted ;  but  when  not  committed  within  any  State,  the 


phia  V.  The  Collector,  5  Wall.  720 ;  Georgia  v.  Stanton,  6  Wall.  60;  Payne 
V.  Hook,  7  Wall.  425;  The  Alicia,  7  Wall.  571 ;  Cowles  v.  Mercer  Coanty, 
7  Wall.  118;  The  Belfast,  7  Wall.  624;  Ex  parte  Yerger,  8  Wall.  85; 
Insurance  Company  v.  Dunham,  11  Wall.  1 ;  Virginia  v.  West  Virginia, 

11  Wall.  39;  Coal  Co.  v.  Blatchford,  11  Wall.  172;  Railway  Co.  v.  Whit- 
ton's  Adm.,  13  Wall.  270;  Tarble's  Case,  13  Wall.  307 ;  Blyew  v.  United 
States,  13  Wall.  581 ;  Davis  v.  Gray,  16  Wall.  203 ;  Steamboat  Co.  v. 
Chase,  16  Wall.  522;  Case  of  the  Sewing  Machine  Companies,  18  Wall. 
553;  Insurance  Co.  v.  Dunn,  19  Wall.  214;  The  Blohler,  21  Wall.  230; 
Insurance  Company  v,  Morse,  20  Wall.  445;  Vannevar  v.  Bryant,  21 
Wall.  41;  The  LotUwanna,  21  Wall.  558;  Gaines  v.  Fuentes,  92  U.  8. 
10;  Muller  v.  Dows,  91  U.  S.  444;  Doyle  v.  Continental  Insurance  Com- 
pany, 94  U.  S.  535;  United  States  v.  HaU,  98  U.  S.  343;  United  States  v. 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  98  U.  S.  569;  Tennessee  v.  Davis,  100  U.  S. 
257;  Ex  parte  Boyd,  106  U.  S.  &I7;  New  Hampshire  v.  Louisiana,  108 
U.  8. 76;  New  York  r.  Louisiana,  106  U.  8.  76;  Johnson  v,  Chicago  &e. 
Elevator  Co.,  119  U.  S.  388;  Barron  v.  Burnside,  121  U.  8. 186;  De  Sans- 
sure  V.  Gaillard,  127  U.  8. 216 ;  Wisconsin  v.  Pelican  In.surance  Co.,  127 
U.  8.  265;  Hans  v.  Louisiana,  134  U.  8.  1;  Johnson  v.  Risk,  137  U.  8. 
300;  Cook  County  t;.  Calumet  &c.  Canal  &  Dock  Co.,  138  U.  8. 
635. 

1  Chisholm  t;.  Georgia,  2  Dall.  419;  Wiscart  v.  Dauchy,  3  Ball.  321; 
Marbury  v.  Madison,  1  Cranch,  137;  Ex  parte  Bollman,  4  Cranch,  75; 
Durousseau  v.  United  States,  6  Cranch,  307 ;  Martin  v.  Hunter's  Lessee,  1 
Wheat.  304;  Cohens  v,  Virginia,  6  Wheat.  2(H;  Ex  parte  Kearney,  7 
Wheat.  38 ;  Way  man  v.  Southard,  10  Wheat.  1 ;  Bank  of  the  United  States 
V.  Halstead,  10  Wheat  51 ;  United  States  v,  Ortega,  11  Wheat.  467 ;  The 
Cherokee  Nation  v.  Georgia,  5  Pet.  1;  Ex  parte  Crane,  5  Pot.  189;  New 
Jersey  v.  New  York,  5  Pet.  283;  Davis  v.  Packard,  7  Pet  276;  Ex  parte 
Sibbald  t;.  United  States,  12  Pet.  488 ;  Rhode  Island  v,  Massachusetts, 

12  Pet  657;  Pennsylvania  v.  The  Wheeling  &c.  Bridge  Company,  13 
How.  518;  In  re  Kaine,  14  How.  103;  Ableman  v.  Booth;  United  States 
V.  Booth,  21  How.  506;  Ex  parte  Vallandingham,  1  Wall.  243 ;  Kentucky 
v.  Dennison,  24  How.  66;  Freeborn  v.  Smith,  2  Wall.  160;  Ex  parte 
McCardle,  6Wall.318;  i^zparfc  McCardle,  7  Wall.  606;  Texas  ».  White, 
7  Wall.  700:  Ex  parte  Yerger,  8  Wall.  85;  The  Lucy,  8  Wall.  307;  The 
Justices  V.  Murray,  9  Wall.  274 ;  Pennsylvania  r.  Quicksilver  Company, 
10  Wall.  553;  Virginia  v.  West  Virginia,  11  Wall.  39;  Mnrdock  t».  City 
of  Memphis,  20  Wall.  590 ;  Tennessee  v.  Davis,  100  U.  S.  257 ;  The  Francis 
Wright,  105  U.  S.  381 ;  Bors  v.  Preston,  111  U.  S.  252;  Ames  v.  Kansas, 
111  U.  S.  449;  Wisconsin  v.  Pelican  Insurance  Co.,  127  U.  8.  265;  In  re 
baiz,  135  U.  S.  403. 
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'  Trial  llull  be  at  enoh  Place  or  Places  as  the  Cougreu 
■^  Bifty  hy  Ia-w  have  directed.' 

■.  3.     Treason  against  the  United  States,  shall 
It  only  in  levying  War  against  them,  or  in  adheriag 
to  their  Eii(>iuieH,  giving  them  Aid  ajid  Camfort. 
■an  Bhall  be  convicted  of  Treason  unless  ou  the  Testinu 
of  two  Witnesses  to  the  same  overt  Act,  or  on  Confessioit' 
in  open  Court.* 

Ths  Congnsa  dnll  lure  Po«r  to  dMian  tteVnuA^ 
neiit  of  Tnaaon,  but  no  AUnnder  of  TMmob  iA«H  vorfc 
Qomprtlui  of  Blood,  or  Porfeitiin  oxoept  during  the  fiift 
9t  the  PeieoB  ettainted.' 

ABTICLB.  IV. 

SscTioB.  1.  Full  Faith  and  Credit  shall  be  given  tB^  I 
each  State  to  the  public  Acts,  Records,  and  judicial  PrcK  I 
ceedings  of  every  other  State.  And  the  Congress  nuqt)  I 
by  general  Laws  prescribe  the  Manner  in  which  sadt-l 
Acts,  Records  and  Proceedings  shall  be  proved,  and  t 
Effect  thereof.* 


1  United  8tat«s  c.  DiirgoD,  Ifi  How.  VSJ  -.  Cnltnl  Siai«a  r.  Jitrkalow, 
1  Block,  484;  Xr.parU  MiiliKan,  4  Wall.  2;  CalLnii  .-,  UiUnii,  l-.l  U.S. 
IMO;  NRsbirlU«,Ch»naii(io««*e.B*IlnrC«.t>.  Alafaai»a.mn.  a.«; 
Ellenbecker  v.  District  Cnnrt  of  Plrmontli  Connty,  134  U.  8.  32 :  Jmcs 
V.  United  Sl*le«,  137  U.  S.  302;  Cook  p.  UniWd  States,  138  U.  S.  157. 

>  United  Stat«s  p.  The  Iiimirg;ents,  -2  Dmll.  335;  UnHsd  StmtM  t>. 
Vigol,  2  Dall.  34r>;  United  Stales  t>.  Mitchell,  3  Dall.  348;  Br  parte  BoU- 
mui  and  SwaKwout,  4  Cranch,  15;  Uiilt«d  SutM  b.  Aamn  Bnn,  4 
Cranch,  470. 

•Bigelow  V.  Forest,  S  Wttll.  339;  Da;  «.  HIcwa.  IS  Wall.  1G6;  Bx 
parte  Lange,  IS  Wall.  IS) ;  Wallaeh  v.  Van  Rliwick,  93  U.  S.  202. 

*  Armstrong  v.  Canon's  Eiecuten,  2  Dall.  302;  Hilla  t>.  Daryee,  7 
Cnncb,4Sl;  Hnmptou  n.  UcCannel.3  Wh«9U.  234;  Hayheir  c. Thatcher, 
6  Wheat.  lau;  Darby's  Leasee  v.  Mayer!  10  Wheat.  46B;  United  States 
V.  Amedy,  11  Wlieat.  XK;  Caldwell  t>.  CarrlDston's  Heln,  9  PM.  SG; 
M'Elmoyle  v.  Coben.  13  Pet.  312;  Bank  of  AnfnuU  tr.  Eaite,  13  Pat. 
S19:  Bank  of  the  State  of  Alabama  v.  Dalton,  S  Hon.  S22;  D'Aroj'  n. 
KetchuDi,  II  How.  IKG;  Kentucky  v.  Denntson,  Oorernor,  jcc.,  31  How. 
66 ;  Christmas  v.  Rossell,  6  Wall.  »« ;  Oreen  e.  Van  Biuklrk,  7  WalL 
13!l;  PanI  v.  Virginia,  8  Wall,  IfiS;  Cheever  d.  Wlbon.  9  Wall.  108; 
Board  of  Public  Works  v.  Columbia  College,  17  Wall.  SSI ;  ThompMO 
f.  Wbilman,  18  Wall.4ST;  BoDapnrte  n.  Tax  Court,  104  U.  8.093;  Rob- 
erlsoD  B.  PickreU,  lOS  U.  S.  608;  Hanley  ■>.  Donoghne,  116  V.  8.  1; 
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Skctton.  2.     The  Citizens  of  each   State  shall  be  en-  Appendix, 
titled  to  all  Privileges  and  Immunities  of  Citizens  in  the  '^«  Constitntion. 
several  States.* 

A  person  charged  in  any  State  with  Treason,  Felony, 
or  other  Crime,  who  shall  flee  from  Justice,  and  be  found 
in  another  State,  shall  on  Demand  of  the  executive 
Authority  of  the  State  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered 
up,  to  be  removed  to  the  State  having  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Crime.* 

No  Person  held  to  Service  or  Labour  in  one  State, 
under  the  Laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in 
Consequence  of  any  Law  or  Regulation  therein,  be  dis- 
charged from  such  Service  or  Labour,  but  shall  be 
delivered  up  on  Claim  of  the  Party  to  whom  such  Ser- 
vice or  Labour  may  be  due.* 

Section.  3.  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Con- 
gress into  this  Union  ;  but  no  new  State  shall  be  formed 
or  erected  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  other  State; 


Renand  v.  Abbott,  116  U.  S.  277 ;  Chic^o  &  Alton  Railroad  v.  Wiggins 
Ferry  Co.,  Ill)  U.  S  615;  Wisconsin  v.  Pelican  Insurance  Co.,  127  U.  S. 
265;  Cole  v.  Cnnningham,  1.33  U.  8. 107;  Simmons  v.  Sanl,  13S  U.  8. 4%). 

^  Bank  of  United  States  v.  Deveaux,  5  Cranch,  61 ;  Gkissies  v.  Ballon, 
6  Pet.  761;  Rhode  Island  v.  Blassachnsetts,  12  Pet.  &57;  The  Bank  of 
Angusta  v,  Earle,  13  Pet.  519;  Moore  t;.  The  People  of  the  SUte  of  Illi- 
nois, 14  How.  13 ;  Dodge  v.  Woolsey ,  18  How.  331 ;  Conner  v.  Elliott,  18 
How.  591 ;  Dred  Scott  v.  Sandford.  19  How.  393;  Crandall  v.  Nevada,  6 
Wall.  35;  Woodruff  r.  Parham,  8  Wall.  123;  Paul  v,  Virginia,  8  WalL 
168;  Downham  v,  Alexandria  Council,  10  Wall.  173;  Ducat  r.  Chicago, 
10  Wall.  410;  Liverpool  Insurance  Company  v.  Massachusetts,  10  Wall. 
506;  Ward  r.  Maryland,  12  Wall.  418;  Slaughterhouse  Cases,  16  Wall.  36; 
Bradwell  r.  The  State,  16  Wall.  130;  Minor  v.  Happersett,  21  Wall.  162; 
Chemung  Bank  v.  Lowery,  93  U.  S.  72;  McCready  v.  Virginia,  94  U.  8. 
391;  United  States  v.  Harris,  106  U.  S.  629;  Brown  v.  Houston,  114  U.  8. 
622;  Pembina  Consolidated  Mining  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania,  125  U.  S.  181; 
Kimmish  v.  Ball,  129  U.  S.  217;  Cole  v.  Cunningham.  133  U.  8.  107; 
Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania,  136  U.  S.  114 ;  Min- 
nesota r.  Barber.  136  U.  8.  313. 

3  Holmes  v.  Jennison,  14  Pet.  640;  Kentucky  v.  Dennison,  Governor, 
24  How.  66;  Taylor  v,  Taintor,  16  Wall.  366;  Robb  v,  Connolly,  111 
U.  8.  624. 

'  Prigg  V.  Pennsylvania,  16  Pet.  539 ;  Jones  c.  Van  Zandt,  5  How.  215 ; 
Strader  v.  Graham,  10  How.  82 ;  Moore  v.  The  People  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, 14  How.  13 ;  Dred  Scott  v.  Sandford,  19  How.  2^;  Ableman  v.  Booth ; 
United  States  v.  Booth,  21  How.  506. 
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Appendix.  nor  any  State  be  formed  by  the  Junction  of  two  or  more 

The  Ck)ii8titutioD.  States,  or  Parts  of  States,  without  the  Consent  of  the 

Legislatures  of  the  States  concerned  as  well  as  of  the 
Congress.' 

The  Congress  shall  have  Power  to  dispose  of  and  make 
all  needful  Rules  and  Regulations  respecting  the  Terri- 
tory or  other  Property  belonging  to  the  United  States ; 
and  nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be  so  construed  as 
to  Prejudice  any  Claims  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any 
particular  State.* 

Section.  4.  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to 
every  State  in  this  Union  a  Republican  Form  of  Grovem- 
ment,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against  Invasion; 
and  on  Application  of  the  Legislature,  or  of  the  Execu- 
tive (when  the  Legislature  cannot  be  convened)  against 
domestic  Violence.* 

ARTICLE.  V. 

The  Congress,  whenever  two  thirds  of  both  Houses 
shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall  propose  Amendments  to 
this  Constitution,  or,  on  the  Application  of  the  Legisla- 
tures of  two  thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  call  a 
Convention  for  proposing  Amendments,  which,  in  either 
Case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  Purposes,  as  Part 
of  this  Constitution,  when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of 
three  fourths  of  tlie  several  States,  or  bv  Conventions  in 
tliree  fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  Mode  of 
Katification  may  be  proj)Osed  by  the  Congress;  Provided 

1  American  Insurance  Company  v.  Canter  (."i-V;  Bales  of  Cotton),  1  Pet. 
511 :  Pollard's  Ix'ssce  r.  Ha;;an,  3  How.  212;  Cross  r.  Harrison,  10  How. 
1(>4. 

2  McCulloch  r.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  310;  American  Insurance  Com- 
pany /•.  Cantor,  1  Pet.  T)!! :  rniti-d  States  r.  Gratiot,  14  Pet.52i);  United 
States  »'.  Hof^ers,  4  How.  r><)7 ;  Cross  v.  Harrison,  10  How.  1(>4;  Mackey 
?•.  Coxe,  IH  rt«.w.  IfK);  Dred  Scott  r.  Sandford,  19  How.  3<»3;  Freeborn  r. 
Smith,  2  Wall.  KM):  (Jibson  v.  Chouteau,  13  Wall.  1)2;  Clinton  r.  Engle- 
brecht,  13  Wall.  4.^  ;  Beall  /•.  New  Mexico,  10  Wall.  535;  United  States 
r.  Waddell.  112  V.  S.  Tr,;  Van  Hrocklin  v.  Tennessee,  117  U.  S.  151 ;  Wis- 
consin Central  Railroad  Co.  r.  Price  County,  133  U.  S.  490;  Mormon 
Church  V.  Tnited  States,  VM^  V.  S.  1. 

«  Luther  v.  Borden.  7  How.  1 ;  Texas  v.  White,  7  Wall.  700;  Minor  r. 
Hapiwrsett,  21  Wall.  102. 
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that  no  Amendment  which  may  be  made  prior  to  the  Appendix. 

Year  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight  shall  in  any  '^^  Constitution. 

Manner  affect  the  first  and  fourth  Clauses  in  the  Ninth 

Section  of  the  first  Article ;  and  that  no  State^  without 

its  Consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  Suffrage  in  the 

Senate. 

ARTICLE.   VI. 

All  Debts  contracted  and  Engagements  entered  into, 
before  the  Adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  as 
valid  against  the  United  States  under  this  Constitution, 
as  under  the  Confederation.^ 

This  Constitution,  and  the  Laws  of  the  United  States 
which  shall  be  made  in  Pursuance  thereof;  and  all 
Treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  Author- 
ity of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  Law  of* 
the  Land ;  and  the  Judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound 
thereby,  any  Thing  in  the  Constitution  or  Laws  of  any 
State  to  the  Contrary  notwithstanding.' 

The  Senators  and  Representatives  before  mentioned, 
and  the  Members  of  the  several  State  Legislatures,  and 
all  executive  and  judicial  Officers,  both  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  several  States,  shall  be  bound  by,  Oath 
or  Affirmation,  to  support  this  Constitution;  but  no 
religious  Test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  Qualification  to 
any  Office  or  public  Trust  under  the  United  States.' 

1  Dred  Scott  v.  Sandford,  19  How.  993. 

3  Hayburn's  Case,  2  Dall.  409;  Ware  v.  Hylton,  3  Dall.  199;  Calder 
and  Wife  v.  Bull  and  Wife,  3  Dall.  386;  Marbnry  v,  Bladison,  1  Cranch, 
137;^  Chirac  v.  Chirac,  2  Wheat.  269;  McCuUoch  v,  Blaryland,  4  Wheat. 
316;  Society  v.  New  Haven,  8  Wheat.  464;  Gibbons  t;.  Ogden,  9  Wheat. 
1;  Foster  and  Elam  v.  Neilson,  2  Pet  253;  Buckner  v.  Finley,  2  Pet.  086 
Worcester  v.  Georgia,  6  Pet  515;  Kennett  t;.  Chambers,  14  How.  38 
Dodge  V.  Woolsey,  18  How.  331;  Dred  Scott  v.  Sandford,  19  How.  3i|3 
New  York  v.  Dibble,  21  How.  366;  Ableman  v.  Booth;  United  States  v. 
Booth,  21  How.  506 ;  Sinnot  v.  Davenport,  22  How.  227 ;  Foster  v.  Daven- 
port 22  How.  244 ;  Society  for  Savings  v.  Coite,  6  Wall.  594 ;  Provident 
Institation  v.  MassachusetU.  6  Wall.  611 ;  Haver  v.  Yaker,  9  Wall.  32; 
The  Cherokee  Tobacco.  11  Wall.  616;  Hauenstein  v.  Lynham,  100  U.  S. 
463;  Edye  v.  Robertson,  112  U.  S.  580;  Van  Brocklin  v.  Tennessee,  117 
U.  S.  151 ;  United  States  v.  Rauscher,  119  U.  S.  407 ;  Whitney  v.  Robertson, 
124  U.  S.  190 ;  The  Chinese  Exclusion  Case,  130  U.  S.  581 ;  In  re  Neagle, 
135  U.  S.  1. 

*  Dodge  t7.  Woolsey,  18  How.  331;  Ex  parte  Garland,  4  Wall.  333;  In 
re  Neagle,  135  U.  8. 1. 
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ARTICLE.  VII. 
The  Ratification  of  the  Conventions  of  nine  States,  shall  1 
be  sufficient  for  the  Estabhshment  of  this  Coastitutios  | 
between  tlie  States  ao  ratifying  the  Same. 


The  wonJ  "IbB". 


Pi(s.  Tbr   Word 
telBC  purtly  wrlUei 


Done  in  Convention  by  the  Unani- 
mous Consent  of  the  States  pre-s- 
ent  the  Seventeenth  Day  of . 
September  in  the  Year  of  <: 
Lord  one  thousand  seven  hutt-  ] 
dred  and  Eighty  seven  and  of  I 
the  Independance  of  the  United  I 
States  of  America  the  TwelfUt  | 
In  Witn«H  whereof  We  ha»«  , 
hereunto  subscribed  our  Kame%  ] 


G** :   WASHINGTON—  Preaidl. 

and  deputy  from  Virginia   ' 
Attest  William  Jackson  Secretary 

{  JonN  Lakcdon        } 


Nem  Hampthirt 
MaitaehutelU 
ConntclioU 
New  York   .    . 


(  Kathanibl  Gobham 

\  RuFus  Kino 

(  Wm:  Saml.  Johksok 

\  RooBB  Sherman 
Alexander  Hahilton 
WrL :  Livingston 
David  Brearlbv. 
Wm.  Paterson. 
Jona:  Dayton 
B  Fbamxlih 
Thomas  MirrLiK 
RoBT.  Morris 
Geo.  Clymkr 
Thos.  Fitz  Simons 
Jabed  iNOKBaoLL 
James  Wilson 
,  Gonv  MoBBis 
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Delaware 


Maryland 


Virginia 


North  Carolina 


South  Carolina 


Georgia 


f  Geo  :  Read 
Gunning  Bedford  jan 
John  Dickinson 
Richard  Bassett 
Jaco:  Broom 

{James  McHenrt 
Dan  of  St  Thos.  Jbkifbr 
Danl  Carroll 

5  John  Blair — 

\  James  Madison  Jr. 

r  Wm  :  Blount 

<   RiCHD.   DOBBS   SpAIGHT. 

1^  Hu  Williamson 

j.  rutledob 

Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney 

Charles  Pinckney 

Pierce  Butler. 

William  Few 
Abr  Baldwin 


Appendix. 

Tbe  Cbnstitiitloii. 


{ 


ARTICLES 

IS 

ADDITION  TO,  AXD  AMBNDBIENT  OF 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

OF  AMERICA, 

proposed  by  congress  and  ratified  by  the  legisla- 
tures OF  THE  several  STATES,   PURSUANT  TO  THE 
FIFTH  ARTICLE  OF   THE  CONSTITUTION. 


[Article  I.]* 

Congredfl  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof ; 

1  Terrett  v,  Taylor,  9  Cranch.  43 ;  Tidal  v,  Giraid,  2  How.  127 ;  Ex  parte 
QarlaDd,  4  Wall.  333;  United  SUftM  v,  Cniikshank,  92  U.  S.  542;  Rey- 
■olds  V.  United  SUtea,  98  U.  S.  146;  Prener  v.  Illinois,  116  U.  S.  262; 
Spies  V.  Illinois,  123  U.  S.  131;  Davis  v.  Season,  133  U.  S.  333;  Eilen- 
becker  v.  District  Coort  of  Plymouth  County,  134  U.  8. 31 ;  In  re  Neagle, 
135  U.  8. 1. 
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Appendix.  .         or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press ;  or 
Xb6  OoDstitutioii.  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 

petition  the  Groyemment  for  a  redress  of  grieyances. 

[Article  II.] 

A  well  regulated  Militia,  being  necessary  to  the  secu- 
rity of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and 
bear  Arms,  shall  not  be  infringed.^ 

[Article  III.] 

No  Soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace  be  quartered  in  any 
house  without  the  consent  of  the  Owner,  nor  in  time  of 
war,  but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law.' 

[Article  IV.] 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons, 
houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  Warrants  shall 
issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  Oath  or 
affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be 
searched,  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized.* 

[Article  V.] 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital,  or 

otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or 
indictment  of  a  Grand  Jury,  except  in  cases  arisinj:^  in 
the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  Militia,  when  in  actual 
service  in  time  of  War  or  public  danger;  nor  shall  any 
person  be  subject  for  the  same  offence  to  be  twice  put  in 
jeopardy  of  life  or  limb ;  nor  shall  be  compelled  in  any 
Criminal  Case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor  be 


1  Pressor  v.  Illinois,  110  U.  S.  252;  Spies  v.  Illinois,  123  U.  S.  131; 
Eilenbecker  v.  District  Court  of  Plymouth  County,  IM  U.  8.  31. 

'^  Spies  r.  Illinois,  123  U.  S.  131 ;  Eilenbecker  v.  District  Court  of 
Plymouth  County,  134  U.  S.  31. 

8  Smith  V.  Maryland,  18  How.  71 ;  Murray's  Lessee  v.  Hoboken  I^nd 
and  Improvemont  Company,  18  How.  272;  Ex  parte  Milligan,  4  Wall.  2; 
JCx,partr  Jackson.  [)a  U.  S.  727;  Boyd  v.  United  States,  116  U.  S.  610; 
Spies  V.  Illinois.  123  U.  S.  131 ;  Eilenbecker  r.  District  Court  of  Plymouth 
County,  K^  U.  S.  31. 
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depriyed  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  Appendix. 

of  law ;  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public  The  ConstituUon. 

usCi  without  just  compensation.^ 

[Abticle  VI.] 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy 
the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial 
jury  of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall 
have  been  committed,  which  district  shall  have  been 
previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation ;  to  be  confronted 
with  the  witnesses  against  him ;  to  have  compulsory 
process  for  obtaining  Witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to  have 
the  Assistance  of  Counsel  for  his  defence.' 

1  Houston  v.  Moore,  5  Wheat.  1 ;  United  States  v,  Perez.  9  Wheat. 
679;  Barron  v.  The  City  of  Baltimore,  7  Pet  243;  Fox  v.  Ohio,  6  How. 
410;  West  River  Bridge  Company  v.  Dix,  6  How.  607 ;  Mitchell  v.  Har- 
mony, 13  How.  116 ;  Moore  v.  The  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  14  How. 
13;  Murray's  Lessee  v,  Hoboken  Land  and  Improvement  Company,  IS 
How.  272;  Dynes  v.  Hoover,  20  How.  66;  Withers  v,  Buckley,  20  How. 
84 ;  Oilman  v.  The  City  of  Sheboygan,  2  Black,  610 ;  Ex  parte  Milligan, 
4  Wall.  2;  Twitchell  v.  The  Commonwealth,  7  Wall.  321;  Hepbom  o. 
Griswold,  S  Wall.  603;  Miller  v.  United  Sutes,  11  Wall.  268;  Legal 
Tender  Cases,  12  Wall.  467;  Pumpelly  v.  Green  Bay  Co.,  13  WalL  166; 
Osbom  V,  Nicholson,  13  Wall.  664 ;  Ex  parte  Lange,  18  WaU.  163;  Minor 
V.  Happersett,  21  WaU.  162;  The  Mohler,  21  Wall.  230;  Seoombe  o.  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  Railroad  Co.,  23  Wall.  108;  Kohl  v.  United  Sute8,91 
U.  S.  367 ;  Davidson  v.  New  Orleans,  96  U.  S.  97 ;  Sinking  Fund  Cases, 
99  U.  8. 700 ;  Transportation  Co.  v,  Chicago,  99  U.  S.  636 ;  Kelly  v.  Pitts- 
burgh, 104  U.  8. 78;  United  Sutes  v.  Lee,  106  U.  8. 196 ;  Ex  parte  Wall, 
107  U.  8.  266;  United  States  v.  Jones,  109  U.  8. 613;  Ex  parte  Wilson, 
114  U.  8. 417;  Boyd  v.  United  States,  116  U.  8.  616;  Mackin  o.  United 
Rutes,  117  U.  8.  318;  Ex  parte  Bain,  121  U.  8.  1;  Parkinson  v.  United 
States,  121  U.  S.  281 ;  Spies  v.  Illinois,  123  U.  8.  131 ;  Callau  v.  WilMn, 
127  U.  S.  640;  United  States  v.  De  Walt,  128  U.  8.  393;  Eilenbecker  v. 
District  Court  of  Plymouth  County,  134  U.  8.  31 ;  Louisville  and  Nasb- 
viUe  Railroad  Co.  v,  Woodson,  134  U.  8.  614 ;  Cherokee  Nation  v,  Soath- 
em  Kansas  Railway,  136  U.  8. 641 ;  In  re  Kemmler,  136  U.  8. 436. 

*  United  States  v.  Cooper,  4  Dall.  341 ;  United  States  v.  Coolidge,  1 
Wheat.  416;  Ex  parte  Kearney.  7  Wheat.  38;  United  Sutes  v.  Bfills,  7 
Pet.  142;  Barron  t;.  City  of  Baltimore,  7  Pet.  243;  Fox  v,  Ohio,  6  How. 
410;  United  States  v.  Dawson,  16  How.  467;  Withers  v.  Buckley,  20 
How.  84;  United  States  v.  Jackalow,  1  Black,  484;  Ex  parte  MiUigan, 
4  Wall.  2;  Twitchell  v.  The  Commonwealth,  7  Wall.  321;  Miller  v. 
United  States,  11  Wall.  268;  United  States  v.  Cook,  17  Wall.  168; 
Walker  v.  Sauvinet,  92  U.  S.  90;  United  States  v.  Cmikshank,  92  U.  8. 


Tfee  Coiullluiios. 


[Ab: 


[  vn.] 


i 


In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  valae  in  contro- 
versy  shall  exoeeii  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  \>J 
jury  shall  be  preserved,  and  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall 
be  otherwise  re-esamined  in  any  Court  of  the  United 
States,  than  acoordiog  to  th«  mlee  of  the  eonunon  law.' 

[Akticlk  Tin.] 
Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  doi  exceaaive  fines 
imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  pnoiahmenta  inflicted.* 

[Article  IX,] 
The  ennineration  in  the  Constitution,  of  certain  rig) 
shall  not  be  conBtmed  to  deny  or  dis]iarage  others 
tained  by  the  people.* 

[Akticlb  X.] 
The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  Cnited  States  by 
Constitution,  nor  prohibited  liy  it  to  the  States,  . 
served  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

MS:  Rcfnoldi  r.  tTuiled  StatM,  98  U.  8.  1*3;  United  State*  i>.  OolM 
pMi&cIUlI(oad.<«U.S.e(»:  Har«a  "- Uisuuri.  130  U.B.68i  Sftmm. 
Illinnif,  123  U.  S.  I31i  Biouks  n.  HnooDri.  131  t.  S.  XH;  OIlu  *. 
Wlbon.  UTC.g.M0;  Ellsulwckcr p.  Diurict  Goart  of  Pljmtonth  CcniDljr, 
IMU.  S.31:  JnDffliE.Unit«<lSuu«.13;C..S.202:  Cook  r.  [iDiifd  Suues. 
138  U.  8.  UCT. 

1  United  StMcBv.lATciigeuMe,  3  DbIL  897;  Wbelan  v.  Daltd  8l*t«k 
T  Cnneb,  112 ;  UniMd  Sutea  v.  Beboooac  Batn?,  4  Cntsck,  443;  Buk 
at  ColambiB  v.  Okely.  4  Wb«^  3»;  Buk  ot  HuaUtoa  >.  Dailkqr** 
Heln,2PM.4gi:  Pknonie.  Bedford,  3  Pet.  433;  Lenae  of  UTiafMaa 
V.  lloore,TPet.469;  Weteter  v.  Iteid,  U  Bow.  43T ;  PennaylTWift  (u  The 
WheeliaR  &c  Bridge  Co.,  13  How.  SIS;  Dodge  v.  Woobej,  18  How.  SSI ; 
Tba  JottkiM  e.  Uarra;,  <l  Well.  3T4;  Kdwerda  «.  ElUot,  31  WalL  SSS; 
Walker  cSuTinet.  93  U.S.  90;  FearaoocyewdaU.  WD.S.SM;  MiXt- 
ratb  D.  Uoited  Stat«.  lOeU.S.  4ae;  Bartan  d.  Barboor,  1M  U.  8.  UB; 
Hpleaclllitioii,  123U.  S.  131;  .Arkaaaai  La«d  and  Cattle  Co.  a.  Han, 
130  0.3.69;  EiUabeoImv.  DietrietCoutoI  PlTnoatkOemtj,  IStU.Si 
3L 

*  Pwrttmi  r.  Cammonwmltli,  S  WaU.  476;  Sfdat  a:  DUiioia,  IS  D.  8. 
131;  Kleubecker  v.  Dhtriot  Caaxt  et  PljmoDtta  Coaa^,  IM  0.  8.31; 
/n  re  Kemmler,  136  U.  S.  43a 

■  Lcaaae  ot  UTtagatOB  v.  Voore,  T  Pek  4£S;  S^ta  a.-IlliDoia.  ISt 
U.  S.  13L 

<  CUebolm  e.  Georgia,  3  DaU.  419;  HolUngnrorth  «.  Tlrtf  aia,  3  DalL 
318;  Hutlntr.Huiter'sLMMC.lWliMrt.SOli  MeCaUeebv.llaotaa'. 
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[Abticle  XL] 

The  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  Appendix.' 
construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity,  com-  The  Constitntion. 
menced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United  States 
by  Citizens  of  another  State,  or  by  Citizens  or  Subjects 
of  any  Foreign  State.^ 

[Article  XII.] 

The  Electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  states,  and 
vote  by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice  President,  one  of 
whom,  at  least,  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same 
state  with  themselves  ;  they  shall  name  in  their  ballots 
the  person  voted  for  as  President,  and  in  distinct  ballots 
the  person  voted  for  as  Vice-President,  and  they  shall 
make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  President, 
and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Vice-President,  and  of  the 
number  of  votes  for  each,  which  lists  they  shall  sign  and 
certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate; — The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  pres- 

4  Wheat.  S16;  Anderson  v.  Donn,  6  Wheat.  201;  Cohens  v,  Virginia,  6 
Wheat.  264;  Osborn  v.  United  States  Bank,  9  Wheat.  73S;  Buckner  v. 
Flnley,  2  Pet.  580 ;  Dodge  v.  Woolsey,  18  How.  331 ;  Ableman  v.  Booth, 
21  How.  fi06;  The  Collector  v.  Day,  11  Wall.  113;  Claflin  v.  Hoaseman, 
93  U.  8. 130 ;  Inman  Steamship  Co.  v.  Tinker,  9i  U.  S.  238 ;  United  States 
o.  Harris,  106  U.  S.  629 ;  Civil  Rights  Cases,  109  U.  8. 3 ;  Spies  v.  Illinois, 
123  U.  S.  131. 

1  Georgia  v.  Brailsford  et  aL,  2  DalL  402;  Chisholm  v,  Georgia,  2 
Dall.  419;  Hollingsworth  v.  Virginia,  3  Dall.  378;  Bingham  v,  Cabot,  3 
Dall.382;  United  Sutes  v.  Peters,  S  Cranch,  115;  Cohens  v.  Virginia, 
6  Wheat.  264;  Osborn  r.  United  States  Bank,  9  Wheat.  738;  United 
States  Bank  v.  The  Planters'  Bank,  9  Wheat.  004;  The  Governor  of 
Georgia  v,  Juan  Madrazo,  1  Pet.  110 ;  Cherokee  Nation  v.  Georgia,  5  Pet.  1 ; 
Briscoe  v.  The  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  11  Pet.  257; 
Cnrran  v.  Arkansas,  15  How.  304;  Davis  v.  Gray,  16  Wall.  203;  Ten- 
nessee V.  Davis,  100  U.  S.  257 ;  New  Hampshire  v.  Louisiana,  108  U.  S. 
76;  New  York  v.  Louisiana,  106  U.  8.  76;  €lark  v.  Barnard.  106  U.  8. 
4.'«);  Virginia  Coupon  Cases,  114  U.  8.  260;  Hagood  v.  Southern,  117 
U.  S.  52;  Rolston  v.  Missouri  Fund  Commissioners.  120  U.  8.  390;  In  re 
Ayers,  123  U.  S.  443;  Wisconsin  v.  Pelican  Insurance  Co.,  127  U.  S.  26S; 
Lincoln  County  v.  Luning,  133  U.  S.  529;  Christian  v.  Atlantic  &  North 
Carolina  Railroad  Co..  la*)  U.  8.  233;  Hans  v,  Louisiana,  134  U.  8. 1; 
North  Carolina  v.  Temple,  134  U.  8.  22;  Louisiana  ex  rtl.  New  York 
Guaranty  &c.  Co.  v,  Steele,  134  U.  8. 230k 


APPENDIX. 

^Apperi'iti'  ence  of  the  Senate  aod  House  of  Sepreaeotatives,  opes  | 

—  e  CoMtiiutlon.  ^1  tjjg  eertificates  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted; 
—  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  voles  for  I 
President,  sliall  be  the  President,  if  such  number  be  a   | 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of    Electors  appointe 
and  if  no  person  have  such  majority,  then  from  the  per-  i 
sons  having  the  highest  numbers  not  exceeding  three  on  1 
the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  President,  the  House  of  j 
Representatives  shall  choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the  J 
President.     But  in  choosing   the    President,  the   votes  ] 
shall  be  taken  by  states,  the  representation  from  each  ] 
state  having  one  vote;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  ] 
consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two-thirds  of  the  j 
states,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  states  shall  be  necessary   ' 
to  a  choice.     And  if  the  House  of  Keprcsentatlres  shall 
not  choose  a  President  whenever  the  right  of  choice  shali 
devolve  upon  them,  before  the  fourth  day  of  March  next  I 
following,  then  the  Vice-President  shall  act  as  President,  ( 
as'inthecaseofthe death orother constitutional  disability  < 
of  the  President     The  person  having  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  votes  as  Vice-President,  shall  be  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  j 
of  Electors  appointed,  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority, 
'then  from  the  two  highest  numbers  on  the  list,  the  Sen-  < 
Bte  shall  choose  the  Vice-President ;  a  quorum  for  th« 
purpose  shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number 
of  Senators,  and  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  shall  be 
necessary  to  a  choice.     But  no  person  constitutionally 
ineligible  to  the  office  of  President  shall  be  eligible  to 
that  of  Vice-Preaidenc  of  the  United  States.^ 


[Article  XIII.] 

Sbctiom  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude, 
except  as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall 
have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  United 
States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

1  In  re  Oram,  134  D.  8. 3T7. 
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Section  2.   Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  Appendix, 
article  by  appropriate  legislation.^  ^®  Constitution. 

[Article  XIV.] 

Section  1.  All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the 
United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof, 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  ' 
they  reside.  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States ;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive 
any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  pro- 
cess of  law  ;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.' 

1  Dred  Scott  v.  Sandford,  19  How.  393;  Osborn  v.  Nicholson,  13  Wall. 
e54;  Slaughterhouse  Cases,  16  Wall.  36;  Ex  parte  Virginia,  100  U.  S. 
399;  United  States  v.  Harris,  106  U.  S.  629;  Civil  Rights  Case,  109 
U.S.  3. 

<  Slaughterhouse  Cases,  16  Wall.  36;  Brad  well  v.  The  State,  16  Wall., 
130;  Bartemeyer  v.  Iowa,  18  Wall.  129;  Minor  v.  Happersett,  21  Wall. 
162;  United  States  v,  Cruikshank.  92  U.  S.  542;  Davidson  v.  New 
Orleans  96  U.  S.  97 :  Railroad  Co.  v.  Richmond ,  96  U.  S.  521 ;  Strauder  v. 
West  Virginia,  100  U.  S.  303;  Virginia  v.  Rives,  100  U.  S.  313;  Ex  parte 
Virginia,  100  U.  S.  339;  Missouri  v.  Lewis,  101  U.  S.  22;  Springer  o. 
United  SUtes,  102  U.  S.  586;  Kelly  v.  Pittsburgh,  104  U.  S.  78;  Bush  v. 
Kentucky,  107  U.  S.  110;  Pace  v.  Alabama,  106  U.  S.  583;  United  SUtes 
V.  Harris,  106  U.  S.  629;  Gross  v.  United  States  Mortgage  Co.,  108  U.  8. 
4n;  Vance  v.  Vance,  108  U.  8.  514;  Civil  Rights  Cases,  109  U.  S.  3; 
United  States  ».  Gale,  109  U.  S.  65 ;  Louisiana  v.  New  Orleans,  109  U.  8. 
285;  Hurtado  r.  California,  110  U.  S.  516;  Ex  parte  Yarbrough,  110 
U.  S.  651 ;  Hagar  v.  Reclamation  District,  111  U.  S.  701;  Elk  v,  Wilkins, 
112  U.  8. 94;  Foster  v.  Kansas,  112  U.  S.  205;  Head  v.  Amoskeag  Manu- 
facturing Co..  113  U.  8. 9;  Barbier  v.  Connolly,  113  U.  S.  27;  Provident 
Institution  for  Savings  v.  Mayor  &c.  of  Jersey  City.  113  U.  8. 506;  Soon 
Hing  w.  Crowley.  113  U.  S.  703;  Wurts  v.  Hoagland,  114  U.  8. 606;  Ken- 
tucky Railroad  Tax  Cases.  115  U.S. 321 ;  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Co.  v. 
Humes,  115  U.  8.  512;  Campbell  r.  Holt,  115  U.  8.  620;  Brown  v.  Grant, 
116  U.  8.  207 ;  Presser  v.  Illinois,  116  U.  S.  252;  Stone  v.  Farmers*  Loan 
and  Trust  Co..  116  U.  8.  307;  Arrowsmith  v.  Harmoning,  118  U.  8.  194; 
Yick  Wo  V.  Hopkins,  118  U.  8.  356;  Santa  Clara  County  r.  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad,  118  U.  8.  394 ;  Philadelphia  Fire  Association  v.  New 
York,  119  U.  8.  110;  Home  Insurance  Co.  v.  New  York,  119  U.  8. 
129;  Schmidt  v.  Cobb.  119  U.  8.  286;  Kerr  v,  Hlinois,  119  U.  8.  436; 
Hayes  v.  Missouri,  120  U.  8.  68;  Baldwin  v.  Franks.  120  U.  8.  678; 
iCburcb  v.  Kelsey,  121  U.  R.  282;  Spies  v.  Hlinois,  123  U.  8.  131 ;  Sands 
V.  Manistee  River  Improvement  Co.,  123  U.  8.  288;  Mugler  v.  Kansas, 
123  U.  S.  623;  Great  Falls  Manufacturing  Co.  v.  Attorney-General,  124 
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Appen'lix.  Skctiox2.  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among 

llM  UaiutltDtioB.  the  several  States  according  to  their  respective  uuinbers, 
GOuntiDg  the  whole  number  of  jiersons  in  each  State,  ex- 
cluding Indians  not  taxeiL  But  when  the  right  to  vole 
at  any  eleetioa  for  the  choice  of  electors  for  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  Representatives 
in  Congress,  the  Executive  and  Judicial  officers  of  a 
State,  or  the  niemliers  of  the  Legislature  thereof,  is  de- 
nied to  any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  such  State,  being 
twenty-one  yeara  of  age,  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  except  for  participation 
in  rebellion,  or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  representation 
therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the 
number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole 
number  of  male  citizens  tweuty-one  years  of  ^e  in  such 
State.' 

Sbction  3,  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  or  Kepresen- 
tative  in  Congress,  or  elector  of  President  and  Vice 
■  President,  or  hold  any  office;  civil  or  military,  under 
the  United  States,  or  under  any  State,  who,  having  pre- 

U.8.681;  Pemblnk  ConMiKdxed  Mloinx  Co,  !■.  Pennjyliani*.  121  tl  S. 
181 :  Kpencet  v.  Mercbint.  126  <I.  S.  MS :  Do*  v.  BeidflmaD.  1^  V.  S. 
tan;  CaUtorniB  V.  Central  PacJBc  RailnuMl  Co..  I3T  T.  t«.  1 ;  RoBardif^. 
Lamb.  W  U.  S. » ;  Miuoutl  PaciAe  Railway  Co.  r.  Ua<rk«}.  I3T  V.  S. 
flOG:  Mlnnrapolli  anr)  8l.  Louiii  Railway  Co.  v.  Herrick.  13T  V.  3.  HO; 
Powell  c.  Feansj-lvania,  127  U.  S.  CTS;  Mahon  r.  .luslices.  1^  V.  8.  TOO; 
Kidd  IT.  Feanon,  128  U.  S.  t ;  NaAvlUo.  Chattanooga  &c.  Rallwi^  Co. 
».  Alabama,  128  U.S.  9S;  WabtMi  p.  Nevto,  128  U.  S.  S78;  UloMapalil 
and  St.  LonlB  Railway  [>.BeckiTilh,t29U.8.2S;  Dent  s.  Wcat  TltginlB, 

129  U.  9.  114;  Uullng  t>.  Ka»  ValloT  Railway  A«.  Co.,  im  U.  S.  BBO; 
FT«Uand  r.  Williams,  131  U.  S.  406;  Craai  o.  North  Carolina,  IS  U.  B. 
131:  Pannle  v.  Rvis,  133  U.  8.  464;  Sork  «.  Tbomton.  132  U.  S.  824; 
Palaier  o.  McHafaon,  133  V.  S.  MO;  Ellenheeker  e.  Diatrlet  Court  ol 
Plfmouth  Count;,  134  U.  8. 31 ;  Bell'aOap  Railroad  Co.  t>.  PsiuujlTaiita. 
IM U.S. 232;  Chicago.  HIlwankM  &e.  Ballwaj  Co.  v.  HlnnMota,  1» 
U.  S.  418;  HinaeapoliB  Eastern  Railwaf  Co.  c.  Mlnnmota,  IM  U.  8.40; 
Homa  Inanrance  Co.  K.  New  York,  134  U.  8.  HM;  LonisTllla  and  Na*h- 
vllle  Railroad  Co.  e.  Woodmn,  134  U.  S.  614 ;  NorFolk  and  Weatom  R^l- 
M«d  Co.  c.  PenaBylTanla.  13n  U.  S.  114;  In  rt  Kemmler.  13S  U.  S.  438; 
Yoik  V. Texas.  137  U.  S.  10;  Crotrlay  o.ChrifteDaen,  131 U.  a. 88;  Wbotler 
V.  Jaokaon,  13T  U.  S.  24fii  Holden  c.  Hlnncrcta,  18T  U.  S.  483;  fii  re 
Convene,  131  U.  6.  tta4 ;  Caldwell  e.  Texas,  137  U.  8.  t 
IVnottere,  I38U.  B.28S;  Leeper  if.  Texai,  ISP  U.  6.483; 

130  U.  8.  E<M  i  Natal  v.  Lonlaiaoa.  139  U.  8.  OH. 
1  Slanghuibooaa  Caaes,  16  WaU.  36. 
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viously  taken  an  oath,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  or  as  an  Appendix, 
officer  of  the  United  States,  or  as  a  member  of  any  State  *"*«  Constitution, 
legislature,  or  as  an  executive  or  judicial  officer  of  any 
State,  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
shall  have  engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion  against 
the  same,  or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof. 
But  Congress  may  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  House^ 
remove  such  disability. 

Section  4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the 
United  States,  authorized  by  law,  including  debts  in- 
curred for  payment  of  pensions  and  bounties  for  services 
in  suppressing  insurrection  or  rebellion,  shall  not  be 
questioned.  But  neither  the  United  States  nor  any 
State  shall  assume  or  pay  any  debt  or  obligation  incurred 
in  aid  of  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  United 
States,  or  any  claim  for  the  loss  or  emancipation  of  any 
slave ;  but  all  such  debts,  obligations  and  claims  shall  be 
held  illegal  and  void. 

Section  5.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce, 
by  appropriate  legislation,  the  provisions  of  this  article.^ 

[Article  XV.] 

Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  pre- 
vious condition  of  servitude. 

Section  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation.' 

1  Crandall  v.  Nevada,  6  Wall.  35;  Paul  v,  Virginia,  8  WaU.  168 ;  Ward 
V.  Bfiaryland,  12  Wall.  418 ;  Slaaghterhouse  Cases,  16  Wall.  36;  BradweU 
V,  The  SUte.  16  Wall.  130;  Bartemeyer  v,  Iowa,  18  Wall.  129;  Minor  v, 
Happersett,  21  Wall.  162;  Walker  v.  Saurinet,  92  U.  S.  90;  Kennaid  v. 
Louisiana,  er.  rel  Morgan,  f)2  U.  S.  480;  United  SUtes  v.  Cmiksbank, 92 
U.  S.542;  Munn  v.  Illinoi8,  94  U.  S.  113;  Virginia  n.  Rives,  100  U.  8. 
313;  Strauder  v.  West  Virginia,  100  U.  9.  303;  United  States  v.  Harris, 
106  U.  S.  629;  Civil  Righto  Cases,  109  U.  S.  3. 

*  Bfinor  v.  Happersett,  21  Wall.  162;  United  Stotes  v.  Reese,  92  U.  S. 
214;  United  States  v,  Cruikshank,  92  U.  S.  542;  Neal  v.  Delaware,  103 
U.  8. 370;  United  States  v.  Harris,  106  U.  S.  629;  Ex  parte  Yarbroagh, 
110  U.  8. 651. 


^  • 


■i- 


To  all  fo  wham  these  presenU  thali  came,  GrttHng : 
'-  I  certify  that  tlie  documents  hereto  snn<ixed  are  trae  copies, 
from  the  Archives  of  this  Department,  of  the  Constitution  of 
tlje  United  States  of  America  with  the  anieiidmeots ;  and  that 
naid  vopy  Yiaa  boon  carefully  compared  with  tfaa  original  and 
found  to  be  correct  in  text,  letUr  and  punctiiation- 

tu  testimony  whereof  I.  Williaio  F.  Wharton,  Aotillg 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,   have  here- 
unto subscribed  my  name  and  caused  tlie  seal  of  ttie 
[seal.]     Departjneot  of  State  to  be  atfixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  15th  day  of 
June,  A.D.,  1891,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  one  hutidi'ed  and  fif- 
teenth. 

WiLUAU  F.  Wbartok. 


[ARTICLES  OF  CONFEDERATION— 1777.] 


To  aU  to  whom  these  Pre»enit  aAoII  eonM,  we  the  under- 
aiffned  DeUgate*  of  the  Statea  affixed  to  our  Name*  aend 
greeting. 

Whereas  the  Delegates  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica Iq  Congress  assembled  did  on  the  fifteenth  day  of 
November  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  One  Thousand  Seven 
Hundred  and  Seventysevea,  and  in  the  Second  Year  of 
the  Independence  of  America  agree  to  certain  articles  of 
Confederation  and  perpetual  Union  between  the  States 
of  Newhampshire,  Massachusetts-bay,  Rhodeialand  and 
Providence  Plantations,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virpnia, 
North-Carolina,  South-Carolina  and  Georgia  in  the 
Words  following,  viz. 
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**  Articles  of  Confederation  and  perpetual   Union  between  Appendix. 
the  States  of  Newhampshirey  Massachusetta-hay,  Rhode-  Abides  of 
island  a7id  Providence  PlantaiionSj   ConnecticHt,  New- 
York,  Neiv-Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware^  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North-Carolina,  South-Carolina  and  Oeoi'gia. 

Article  I.  The  Stile  of  this  confederacy  shall  be 
"The  United  States  of  America." 

Article  II.  Each  State  retains  its  sovereignty,  free- 
dom and  independence,  and  every  Power,  Jurisdiction 
and  right,  which  is  not  by  this  confederation  expressly 
delegated  to  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled. 

Article  III.  The  said  states  hereby  severally  enter 
into  a  firm  league  of  friendship  with  each  other,  for 
their  common  defence,  the  security  of  their  Liberties, 
and  their  mutual  and  general  welfare,  binding  them- 
selves to  assist  each  other,  against  all  force  offered  to, 
or  attacks  made  upon  them,  or  any  of  them,  on  account 
of  religion,  sovereignty,  trade,  or  any  other  pretence 
whatever. 

Article  IV.  The  better  to  secure  and  perpetuate 
mutual  friendship  and  intercourse  among  the  people  of 
the  different  states  in  this  union,  the  free  inhabitants  of 
each  of  these  states,  paupers,  vagabonds  and  fugitives 
from  justice  excepted,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges 
and  immunities  of  free  citizens  in  the  several  states; 
and  the  people  of  each  state  shall  have  free  ingress  and 
regress  to  and  from  any  other  state,  and  shall  enjoy 
therein  all  the  privileges  of  trade  and  commerce,  subject 
to  the  same  duties,  impositions  and  restrictions  as  the 
inhabitants  thereof  respectively,  provided  that  such 
restriction  shall  not  extend  so  far  as  to  prevent  the 
removal  of  property  imported  into  any  state,  to  any 
other  state  of  which  the  Owner  is  an  inhabitant;  pro- 
vided also  that  no  imposition,  duties  or  restriction  shall 
be  laid  by  any  state,  on  the  property  of  the  united  states, 
or  either  of  them. 

If  any  Person  guilty  of,  or  charged  with  treason,  fel- 
ony, or  other  high  misdemeanor  in  any  state,  shall  flee 
from  Justice,  and  be  found  in  any  of  the  united  stateSi 


i 


bv   shall   upon    demand   of  the  Gov«Ttior  or  bzi 
power,  of  the  state  from  which  he  flod,  be  delivvrMl  ap 
and  removed  to  the  state   harin^  jarisdietion  of   his 


Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  of  Thfnr 
stat«3  to  the  records,  acts  and  judicial  proceedings  of 
the  ooiirts  and  inaf^stiatea  of  every  other  state. 

AitTiiXE  V.  For  the  more  conTenient  management  of 
thf  gt'Ovnl  interests  of  the  nnited  states,  delegates  shall 
be  annually  appointed  in  such  manner  as  the  legjsla* 
tnrv  of  each  state  shall  direct,  to  meet  in  CongrvM  on 
the  first  Monilay  in  Norember,  in  e»ei7  year,  with  a 
power  reserved  to  each  state,  to  recall  tts  delegates,  or 
any  of  tfa^m,  at  any  time  within  the  year,  ami  to  send 
others  IB  their  stead,  for  the  remainder  of  the  Year. 

No  state  shall  be  represented  in  Confess  hy  less  Chia 
two,  nor  by  more  than  seven  Members ;  and  no  person 
sliall  be  cai>able  of  being  a  delegate  for  more  than  three 
yivars  in  any  term  of  six  years;  nor  shall  any  peraon, 
Iring  a  delegate,  be  capable  of  holding  any  office  ander 
the  united  states,  for  wliioh  he,  or  another  for 
benefit  receives  any  salary,  fees  or  emolument  of  ai^ 
kind. 

Each  state  abal)  maintiun  its  own  delegates  in  a 
ing  of  the  Htates,  and  while  they  act  as  members  of  the 
committee  of  the  states. 

Id  determining  questions  in  the  nnited  states,  in  Ctm- 
gresB  assembled,  each  state  shall  have  one  vote. 

Freedom  of  speech  and  debate  in  Congress  shall  not 
be  impeached  or  questioned  in  any  Court,  or  place  ont 
of  Congress,  and  the  membera  of  congress  shall  be  pro- 
tected in  their  persons  from  arrests  and  imprisonments, 
during  the  time  of  their  going  to  and  from,  and  attend- 
ance on  Congress,  except  for  treason,  felony,  or  breach 
of  the  peace. 

Article  TI.  No  state  without  the  consent  of  the 
nnited  states  in  congress  assembled,  shall  send  any 
embassy  to,  or  receive  any  embassy  from,  or  enter  into 
any  conference,  agreement,  alliance  or  treaty  with  anj 
King  prince  or  state ;  nor  shall  any  person  holding  anj 
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office  of  profit  or  trust  under  the  united  states,  or  any  of  Appendix. 

them,  accept  of  any  present,  emolument,  office  or  title  of  ^rtklesof 

-  .    •       ,    ^  -  ,  .  •       •       Coniederatloii. 

any  kind  whatever  from  any  king,   pnnce  or  foreign 

state ;  nor  shall  the  united  states  in  congress  assembled, 

or  any  of  them,  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

No  two  or  more  states  shall  enter  into  any  treaty, 
confederation  or  aJlianoe  whatever  between  them,  with* 
out  the  consent  of  the  united  states  in  congress  as- 
sembled, specifying  accurately  the  purposes  for  which 
the  same  is  to  be  entered  into,  and  how  long  it  shall 
continue. 

No  state  shall  lay  any  imposts  or  duties,  which  may 
interfere  with  any  stipulations  in  treaties,  entered  into 
by  the  united  states  in  congress  assembled,  with  any 
king,  prince  or  state,  in  pursuance  of  any  treaties 
already  proposed  by  congress,  to  the  courts  of  France 
and  Spain. 

No  vessels  of  war  shall  be  kept  up  in  time  of  peace 
by  any  state,  except  such  number  only,  as  shall  be 
deemed  necessary  by  the  united  states  in  congress 
assembled,  for  the  defence  of  such  state,  or  its  trade; 
nor  shall  any  body  of  forces  be  kept  up  by  any  state, 
in  time  of  peace,  except  such  number  only,  as  in  the 
judgment  of  the  united  states,  in  congress  assembled, 
shall  be  deemed  requisite  to  garrison  the  forts  necessary 
for  the  defence  of  such  state;  but  every  state  shall 
always  keep  up  a  well  regulated  and  disciplined  militia, 
sufficiently  armed  and  accoutred,  and  shall  provide  and 
constantly  have  ready  for  use,  in  public  stores,  a  due 
number  of  field  pieces  and  tents,  and  a  proper  quantity 
of  arms,  ammunition  and  camp  equipage. 

No  state  shall  engage  in  any  war  without  the  consent 
of  the  united  states  in  congress  assembled,  unless  such 
state  be  actually  invaded  by  enemies,  or  shall  have  re- 
ceived certain  advice  of  a  resolution  being  formed  by 
some  nation  of  Indians  to  invade  such  state,  and  the  dan- 
ger is  so  imminent  as  not  to  admit  of  a  delay,  till  the 
united  states  in  congress  assembled  can  be  consulted :  nor 
shall  any  state  grant  commissions  to  any  ships  or  vessels 
of  war,  nor  letters  of  marque  or  reprisal,  except  it  be 
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after  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  nnited  states  in  con- 
gress assembled,  and  then  only  against  the  kingdom  or 
state  and  the  subjects  thereof ,  against  which  war  has 
been  so  declared,  and  under  such  regulations  as  shall  be 
established  by  the  united  states  in  congress  assembled, 
unless  such  state  be  infested  by  pirates,  in  which  case 
vessels  of  war  may  be  fitted  out  for  that  occasion,  and 
kept  so  long  as  the  danger  shall  continue,  or  until  the 
united  states  in  congress  assembled  shall  determine 
otherwise. 

Abticle  VII.  When  land-forces  are  raised  by  any 
state  for  the  common  defence,  all  officers  of  or  under  the 
rank  of  colonel,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  legislature  of 
each  state  respectively  by  whom  such  forces  shall  be 
raised,  or  in  such  manner  as  such  state  shall  direct, 
and  all  vacancies  shall  be  filled  up  by  the  state  which 
first  made  the  appointment. 

Article  YIII.  All  charges  of  war,  and  all  other  ex- 
penses that  shall  be  incurred  for  the  common  defence  or 
general  welfare,  and  allowed  by  the  united  states  in 
congress  assembled,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  a  common 
treasury,  which  shall  be  supplied  by  the  several  states, 
in  proportion  to  the  value  of  all  land  within  each  state, 
granted  to  or  surveyed  for  any  Person,  as  such  land  and 
the  buildings  and  improvements  thereon  shall  be  esti- 
mated according  to  such  mode  as  the  united  states  in 
congress  assembled,  shall  from  time  to  time  direct  and 
appoint. 

The  taxes  for  paying  that  proportion  shall  be  laid  and 
levied  by  the  authority  and  direction  of  the  legislatures 
of  the  several  states  within  the  time  agreed  upon  by  the 
united  states  in  congress  assembled. 

Article  IX.  The  united  states  in  congress  assembled, 
shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  of 
determining  on  peace  and  war,  except  in  the  cases  men- 
tioned in  the  sixth  article — of  sending  and  receiving 
ambassadors — entering  into  treaties  and  alliances,  pro- 
vided that  no  treaty  of  commerce  shall  be  made  whereby 
the  legislative  ])ower  of  the  respective  states  shall  be  re- 
strained from  imposing  such  imposts  and  duties  on  for- 
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prohibiting  the  exportation  or  importation  of  any  species  Articles  of 


of  goods  or  commodities  whatsoever — of  establishing 
rules  for  deciding  in  all  cases,  what  captures  on  land  or 
water  shall  be  legal,  and  in  what  manner  prizes  taken 
by  land  or  naval  forces  in  the  service  of  the  united 
states  shall  be  divided  or  appropriated  —  of  granting 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  in  times  of  peace  —  ap- 
pointing courts  for  the  trial  of  piracies  and  felonies  com- 
mitted on  the  high  seas  and  establishing  courts  for 
receiving  and  determining  finally  appeals  in  all  cases  of 
captures,  provided  that  no  member  of  congress  shall  be 
appointed  a  judge  of  any  of  the  said  courts. 

The  united  states  in  congress  assembled  shall  also  be 
the  last  resort  on  appeal  in  all  disputes  and  differences 
now  subsisting  or  that  hereafter  may  arise  between  two 
or  more  states  concerning  boundary,  jurisdiction  or  any 
other  cause  whatever ;  which  authority  shall  always  be 
exercised  in  the  manner  following.  Whenever  the  legis- 
lative or  executive  authority  or  lawful  agent  of  any 
state  in  controversy  with  another  shall  present  a  peti- 
tion to  congress,  stating  the  matter  in  question  and 
praying  for  a  hearing,  notice  thereof  shall  be  given  by 
order  of  congress  to  the  legislative  or  executive  author- 
ity of  the  other  state  in  controversy,  and  a  day  assigned 
for  the  appearance  of  the  parties  by  their  lawful  agents, 
who  shall  then  be  directed  to  appoint  by  joint  consent, 
commissioners  or  judges  to  constitute  a  court  for  hearing 
and  determining  the  matter  in  question :  but  if  they  can- 
not agree,  congress  shall  name  three  persons  out  of  each 
of  the  united  states,  and  from  the  list  of  such  persons 
each  party  shall  alternately  strike  out  one,  the  peti- 
tioners beginning,  until  the  number  shall  be  reduced  to 
thirteen ;  and  from  that  number  not  less  than  seven,  nor 
more  than  nine  names  as  congress  shall  direct,  shall  in 
the  presence  of  congress  be  drawn  out  by  lot,  and  the 
persons  whose  names  shall  be  so  drawn  or  any  five 
of  them,  shall  be  commissioners  or  judges,  to  hear  and 
finally  determine  the  controversy,  so  always  as  a  major 
part  of  the  judges  who  shall  hear  the  cause  shall  agree 
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;  and  if  either  party  shttll  ncglrrt 
to  tttaad  li  tha  iB>y  appointed,  without  showing  rvaAons, 
TUah  BOBgTIM  ahmtl  judg«  sufficient,  or  being  present 
ihiU  nftwe  to  ■tEike^  the  congress  shall  proceed  to  ooini- 
iMlto  thns  poaoM  out  of  each  state,  and  the  seoraUry  of 
•ongiCM  ihall  itailkk  in  betmlf  of  such  party  at)setit  or 
nClting;  and tta  Jodgm^^nt  and  sentence  of  the  court  lo 
bB  appointor  in  ilie  manner  before  prescribed,  shall  be 
final  and  oonoluin ;  and  if  any  of  the  parties  shall  re- 
foaa  to  aabaitt  to  the  authority  of  such  court,  or  to 
iqipaar  OC  daltod  tlleir  claim  or  cause,  the  court  shall 
namtlkelaaa  pnaead  to  pronounce  sente  ncc,  or  judgment, 
vhioh  ahall  in  Uka  manner  be  final  and  decisive,  the 
■:  and  other  proceedings  being  in 
ted  to  congress,  and  lodged  among 
tita  ante  of  pongiwai  for  tlie  security  of  the  parties  con- 
onnad :  jnoridad  that  every  commissioner,  before  he  sits 
in  jadgauat,  aball  take  aji  oath  to  be  administered  by 
OM  of  Idte  jodgM  of  the  supreme  or  superior  court  of 
tlM  atatet  when  tbe  cause  shall  be  tried,  "well  and 
bolj  to  haaz  and  dBtermine  the  matter  in  question,  ac- 
ootfing  to  tiw  beat  of  his  judgment,  without  favour, 
afllMtk»  OK  bc^  of  reward : "  provided  also  that  no 
aiato  ahall  ba  dapaWed  of  territory  for  the  benefit  of  the 
united  states. 

All  controversies  concerning  the  private  r^ht  of  wU 
claimed  under  different  grants  of  two  or  more  states, 
whose  jurisdictions  ae  they  may  respect  such  lands,  and 
the  states  which  passed  such  grants  are  sdjoBted,  the 
said  grants  or  either  of  them  being  at  the  same  time 
claimed  to  have  originated  antecedent  to  sach  settlement 
of  jurisdiction,  shall  on  the  petition  of  either  par^  to 
the  oongress  of  the  united  states,  be  finally  determined 
as  near  as  may  be  in  the  same  manner  as  is  before  pre- 
scribed for  deciding  disputes  respecting  territorial  jnria- 
diction  between  different  states. 

The  united  states  in  congress  assembled  shall  also 
have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  of  regulat- 
ing the  alloy  and  value  of  coin  stmck  by  their  own 
authority,  or  by  that  of  the  lespective  statea  —  filing 
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the  standard  of  weights  and  measures  throughout  the  Appendix, 
united  states,  —  regulating  the  trade  and  managing  all  ^*^*<5*^»  <>' 
affairs  with  the  Indians,  not  members  of  any  of  the 
states,  provided  that  the  legislative  right  of  any  state 
within  its  own  limits  be  not  infringed  or  violated  — 
establishing  and  regulating  post-offices  from  one  state  to 
another,  throughout  all  the  united  states,  and  exacting 
such  postage  on  the  papers  passing  thro'  the  same  as 
may  be  requisite  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  said 
office  —  appointing  all  officers  of  the  land  forces,  in  the 
service  of  the  united  states,  excepting  regimental  officers 
— appointing  all  the  officers  of  the  naval  forces,  and 
commissioning  all  officers  whatever  in  the  service  of  the 
united  states  —  making  rules  for  the  government  and 
regulation  of  the  said  land  and  naval  forces,  and  direct- 
ing their  operations. 

The  united  states  in  congress  assembled  shall  have 
authority  to  appoint  a  committee,  to  sit  in  the  recess  of 
congress,  to  be  denominated  ''a  committee  of  the  states," 
and  to  consist  of  one  delegate  from  each  state,  and  to 
appoint  such  other  committees  and  civil  officers  as  may 
be  necessary  for  managing  the  general  affairs  of  the 
united  states  under  their  direction  —  to  appoint  one  of 
their  number  to  preside,  provided  that  no  person  be 
allowed  to  serve  in  the  office  of  president  more  than  one 
year  in  any  term  of  three  years  ;  to  ascertain  the  neces- 
sary sums  of  Money  to  be  raised  for  the  service  of  the 
united  states,  and  to  appropriate  and  apply  the  same  for 
defraying  the  public  expenses  —  to  borrow  money,  or 
emit  bills  on  the  credit  of  the  united  states,  transmitting 
every  half  year  to  the  respective  states  an  account  of  the 
sums  of  money  so  borrowed  or  emitted,  —  to  build  and 
equip  a  navy  —  to  agree  upon  the  number  of  land  forces, 
and  to  make  requisitions  from  each  state  for  its  quota,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  white  inhabitants  in  such 
state;  which  requisition  shall  be  binding,  and  there- 
upon the  legislature  of  each  state  shall  appoint  the  regi- 
mental officers,  raise  the  men  and  cloath,  arm  and  equip 
them  in  a  soldier  like  manner,  at  the  expense  of  the 
united  states,  and  the  officers  and  men  so  cloathed,  armed 
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and  equipped  Bhall  m&rcii  to  the  place  appointed,  anj 
vrjthin  the  time  agreed  on  by  the  united  states  in  con- 
gress assembled :  But  if  the  united  states  in  con^rau 
assembled  shall,  ou  consideration  of  oiiMumstances  judgti 
proper  that  any  state  sliould  not  raise  men,  or  should 
raise  a  smaller  ntiinber  than  its  quota,  and  that  any 
other  state  should  raise  a  greater  number  of  men  thaa 
the  quota  thereof,  such  extra  number  shall  be  raised, 
ofBoered,  cloathed,  arni^  and  equipped  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  quota  of  auoh  state,  unless  the  legislature 
of  such  state  shall  judge  that  such  extra  number  caoaot 
be  safely  spared  out  of  the  same,  iu  which  case  thej 
shall  raise  officer,  oluath,  arm  and  equip  as  many  of 
such  extra  number  us  they  judge  can  he  safely  spared. 
And  the  officers  and  men  so  oloathed,  armed  and 
equipped,  shall  march  to  the  place  appointed,  and 
within  tlie  time  agreed  on  by  the  united  states  in 
congress  assembled. 

The  united  states  in  congress  assembled  shall  nevet 
engage  in  a  war,  nor  grant  letters  of  marque  and  »■ 
priaal  in  time  of  peace,  nor  enter  into  any  treaties  or 
alliances,  nor  coin  money,  nor  regulate  tlie  value  thereof, 
nor  ascertain  the  sums  and  expenses  necessary  for  tho 
defence  and  welfare  of  the  united  states,  or  any  of  them, 
nor  emit  bills,  nor  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  tha 
united  states,  nor  appropriate  money,  nor  agree  upon  the 
number  of  vessels  of  war,  to  be  built  or  purchased,  or 
the  number  of  land  ot  sea .  forces  to  be  raised,  nor 
appoint  a  commander  iu  chief  of  army  or  navy,  unleSB 
nine  states  assent  to  the  same :  nor  shall  &  question  on 
any  other  point,  except  for  adjourning  from  day  to  day 
be  determined,  unless  by  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the 
united  states  in  congress  assembled. 

The  congress  of  the  united  states  shall  hare  power  to 
adjourn  to  any  time  within  the  year,  and  to  any  place 
within  the  united  states,  so  that  no  period  of  adjourn- 
ment be  for  a  longer  duration  than  the  space  of  six 
Months,  and  shall  publish  the  Journal  of  their  proceed- 
ings monthly,  except  such  parts  thereof  relating  to 
treaties,  alliances  or  military  operations,   as   in  their 
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judgment  require  secresj ;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  Appendix, 
the  delegates  of  each  state  on  any  question  shall  be  Articles  of 
•entered  on  the  journal,  when  it  is  desired  by  any  dele-  *"*    ^ 

gate ;  and  the  delegates  of  a  state,  or  any  of  them,  at  his 
or  their  request  shall  be  furnished  with  a  transcript  of 
the  said  Journal,  except  such  parts  as  are  above  excepted, 
to  lay  before  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states. 

Article  X.  The  committee  of  the  states,  or  any  nine 
of  them,  shall  be  authorized  to  execute,  in  the  recess  of 
congress,  such  of  the  powers  of  congress  as  the  united 
states  in  congress  assembled,  by  the  consent  of  nine 
states,  shall  from  time  to  time  think  expedient  to  vest 
them  with ;  provided  that  no  power  be  delegated  to  the 
said  committee,  for  the  exercise  of  which,  by  the  articles 
of  confederation,  the  voice  of  nine  states  in  the  congress 
of  the  united  states  assembled  is  requisite. 

Article  XI.  Canada  acceding  to  this  confederation, 
and  joining  in  the  measures  of  the  united  states,  shall 
be  admitted  into,  and  entitled  to  all  the  advantages  of 
this  union :  but  no  other  colony  shall  be  admitted  into 
the  same,  unless  such  admission  be  agreed  to  by  nine 
states. 

Article  XII.  All  bills  of  credit  emitted,  monies 
borrowed  and  debt  contracted  by,  or  under  the  authority 
of  congress,  before  the  assembling  of  the  united  states, 
in  pursuance  of  the  present  confederation,  shall  be 
deemed  and  considered  as  a  charge  against  the  united 
states,  for  payment  and  satisfaction  whereof  the  said 
united  states,  and  the  public  faith  are  hereby  solemnly 
pledged. 

Article  XIII.  Every  state  shall  abide  by  the  deter- 
hiinations  of  the  united  states  in  congress  assembled,  on 
all  questions  which  by  this  confederation  are  submitted 
to  them.  And  the  Articles  of  this  confederation  shall 
be  inviolably  observed  by  every  state,  and  the  union 
shall  be  perpetual ;  nor  shall  any  alteration  at  any  time 
hereafter  be  made  in  any  of  them ;  unless  such  alteration 
be  agreed  to  in  a  congress  of  the  united  states,  and  be 
afterwards  confirmed  by  the  legislatures  of  every  state. 

And  whereas  it  has  pleased  the  Great  Governor  of 
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the  World  to  incline  the  hearts  of  the  legislatures  we 
respectively  represent  in  Gongress,  to  approve  of,  and  to 
authorize  us  to  ratify  the  said  articles  of  confedei^on 
and  perpetual  union.  Know  ye  that  we  the  under- 
signed delegates,  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority 
to  us  given  for  that  purpose,  do  by  these  presents,  in  the 
name  and  in  behalf  of  our  respective  constituents,  fully 
and  entirely  ratify  and  confirm  each  and  every  of  the  said 
articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual  union,  and  all  and 
singular  the  matters  and  things  therein  contained :  And 
we  do  further  solemnly  plight  and  engage  the  faith  of  our 
respective  constituents,  that  they  shall  abide  by  the  de- 
terminations of  the  united  states  in  congress  assembled, 
on  all  questions,  which  by  the  said  confederation  are 
submitted  to  them.  And  that  the  articles  thereof  shall 
be  inviolably  observed  by  the  states  we  repectively 
represent,  and  that  the  union  shall  be  perpetuaL 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands 
in  Congress.  Done  at  Philadelphia  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  the  ninth  Day  of  July  in  the  Tear  of 
our  Lord  one  Thousand  seven  Hundred  and  Seventy- 
eight,  and  in  the  third  Year  of  the  independence  of 
America, 


On  the  part  db  behalf  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 

Jof^iAii  Bartlett  John  Wentworth,  Junr 

August  8th,  1778. 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  Stiite  of  Massachusetts  Bay 

John  Hancock  Francis  Dana 

Samcel  Adams  James  I^vkll 

Elbridge  (Jerry  Samuel  Holten 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and 

Providence  Plantations 


I 

"I 


William  Ellery 
Henry  Marchant 


John  Collins 
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On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  State  of  ConnecticiU  Appendix. 

Roger  Sherman  Titus  Hosier  Articles  of 

Samuel  Huntington  Andrew  Adams 

Oliver  Wolcott 

On  the  part  and  Behalf  of  the  State  of  New  York 

Jas.  Duane  Wm.  Duer, 

Fra.  Lewis  Gouv.  Morris. 

On  the  part  and  in  Behalf  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 

Novr.  26,  1778. 

Jno.  Witherspoon  Nathl.  Scudder. 

On  t?i€  part  and  behalf  of  the  State  of  Pennslyvania 

Robt.  Morris,  William  Clinoan, 

Daniel  Roberdeau  Joseph  Reed,  22d  July,  1778. 

JoNA.  Bayard  Smith 

On  the  part  &  behalf  of  the  State  of  Delaware 

Tho.  M'Kean,  Feby.  12,  1779.  Nicholas  Van  Dyke, 
John  DiCKiNSON-May  5tb,  1779. 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  State  of  Maryland 
John  Hanson,  March  1, 1781.   Daniel  Carroll,  do. 

On  the  Part  and  Behalf  of  the  State  of  Virginia 
Richard  Henry  Lee  Jno.  Harvie 

John  Banister  F&ancis  Ligutfoot  Lee. 

Thomas  Adams 

On  the  part  and  Behalf  of  the  State  of  No.  Carolina 

John  Penn  July  21st  1778.       Jno.  Williams 
Corns.  Harnett 

On  the  part  &  behalf  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina 

Henry  Laurens,  Richd.  Hutson, 

William  Henry  Drayton       Thos.  Heyward,  Junr. 
Jno.  Mathews 

On  the  part  &  behalf  of  the  State  of  Georgia 

Jno.  Walton,  24th  July  1778.  Edwd.  Lanoworthy. 
Edwd.  Telfair 

Endorsed :  —  Act  of  Confederation  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 
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UNITED  STATES  OF   AMERICA. 


Ti>  alt  to  tL-hom  Ihfit  preifDl*  ihall  come,  Grenlinff! 

I  certify  That  Lhe  documeDt  hereto  Annexed  is  a  true  copj^ 

from  the  Archives  of  tbii;  Department,  ol  tho  origiunl  Arliclai  1 

ul  Conlederaljon  as  engrossed  and  ni^ii^  in  Congress. 

Ill  tealiniony  whereof  I,  William  F.  Wli&rtou.  Aclbig  j 
Secretary  af  State  of  the  United  Stales,  have  bera-  j 
unto  siibftcrit>ed  my  nanie  and  caused  the  seal  of  t 

t»BAt.]     Department  of  State  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  tlie  City  of  Washington  tbis  13th  day  of 
June.  A.D.,  IS&l.  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  Statea  of  America  the  one  hundriMl  and  tif- 


WaUAM  F.  Whakton, 


III. 

RESOLUTIONS, 

Ofpbrkd   dt  Mk.   Eqmi/m)   Randolph   ro 
VENTioN,  May  L'9,  17ST. 

{ff^n^  1.  Resolved,  that  the  Articles  of  the  Confederation 
otight  to  be  so  corrected  and  enlarged,  as  to  accomplish 
the  objects  proposed  by  their  tostitution,  namely,  com" 
mon  defence,  security  of  Liberty  and  gener^  welfare. 

2.  Resolved,  therefore,  that  the  right  of  suffrage,  in 
the  National  Legislature,  ought  to  be  proportioned  to 
the  quotas  of  contribution,  or  tg  the  number  of  fT«e 
inhabitants,  as  the  one  or  the  other  may  seem  best,  in 
different  cases. 

3.  Resolved,  that  the  National  Legislature  ought  to 
consist  of  two  branches. 

4.  Resolved,  that  the  members  of  the  Jlrtt  branch  of 
the  National  Legislature  ought  to  be  elected  by  the 
people  of  the  several  States,  every  for  the  term 
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of  to  be  of  the  age  of        years  at  least ;  to  re-  Appendix, 

ceive  liberal  stipends,  by  which  they  may  be  compensated  Randolph's  Draft, 
for  the  devotion  of  their 'time  to  publick  service;  to  be 
in-eligible  to  any  office  established  by  a  particular  state, 
or  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  (except 
those  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  functions  of  the  first 
branch)  during  the  term  of  service  and  for  the  space  of 
after  its  expiration ;  to  be  incapable  of  re-elec- 
tion for  the  space  of  after  the  expiration  of  their 
term  of  service ;  and  to  be  subject  to  recal. 

5.   Resolved,  that  the  Members  of  the      ^,      branch 

'  2d 

of  the  National  Legislature  ought  to  be  elected  by  those 
of  the  first,  out  of  a  proper  number  of  persons  nominated 
by  the  individual  Legislatures ;  to  be  of  the  age  of 
years,  at  least ;  to  hold  their  offices  for  a  term  sufficient 
to  ensure  their  independency ;  to  receive  liberal  stipend, 
by  which  they  may  be  compensated  for  the  devotion  of 
their  time  to  the  publick  service  ;  and  to  be  ineligible  to 
any  office  established  by  a  particular  state,  or  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  (except  those  peculiarly 
belonging  to  the  functions  of  the  second  branch)  during 
the  term  of  service ;  and  for  the  space  of  after 

the  expiration  thereof. 

6.  Resolved,  that  each  branch  ought  to  possess  the 
right  of  originating  acts ;  that  the  Nat'l  Leg.  ought  to 
be  empowered  to  enjoy  the  Legislative  right  vested  in 
Congress,  by  the  Confederation ;  and  moreover  to  Legis- 
late in  all  cases  to  which  the  separate  States  are  incom- 
petent, or  in  which  the  harmony  of  the  United  States 
may  be  interrupted  by  the  exercise  of  individual  legisla- 
tion ;  to  negative  all  laws  passed  by  the  several  States, 
contravening,  in  the  opinion  of  ...  .  the  Nat'l  Leg'e, 
the  Articles  of  Union,  or  any  Treaty  subsisting  under 
the  authority  of  the  Union ;  and  to  call  forth  the  force 
of  the  Union  against  any  member  of  the  Union,  failing 
to  fulfil  its  duty  under  the  Articles  thereof. 

7.  Resolved,  that  a  National  Executive  be  instituted, 
to  be  chosen  by  the  Nat'l  Leg'e  for  the  term  of  years, 
to  receive  punctually^  at  stated  times,  a  fixed  compensa- 


wo  APPiyDix. 

Ap)vndts.  tion  for  th«  tenrices  rendered,  in  vluefa  no  increase  C 

Bwulolph-i  Dr«ft.  diminution  sbull  be  made,  »o  as  to  affect  the  UagisUaejr 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  increase  or  diminutkni ;  to 
be  ineligible  a  second  time ;  and  that,  besides  a  geneial 
autlu>rity  to  execut«  the  National  laws,  it  oogbt  to  enjoy 
the  executive  rights  vested  in  Congress  by  the  confedera- 
tion. 

8.  Besolved,  that  the  executive,  and  a  convenient 
number  of  the  national  Judiciary,  ought  to  oompose  a 
Council  ofrevitioa,  with  authority  to  examine  every  act 
of  the  Xational  Legislature,  before  it  shall  operate,  and 
every  act  of  a  particular  Legislature  before  a  negative 
thereon  shall  be  final ;  and  that  the  dissent  of  the  said 
Council  shall  amount  to  a  rejection,  unless  the  act  of  the 
National  Legislature  be  ag:un  passed,  or  that  of  a  par- 
tioolar  Legislature  be  again  negatived  by  of  the 
Members  of  each  branch. 

9.  Resolved,  that  a  National  Jodiciary  be  established 
to  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour,  and  to  receive 
punctually,  at  stated  times,  fixed  compensation  for  their 
services,  in  which  no  increase  or  diminution  shall  be 
made,  so  as  to  aSect  the  persons  actually  in  office  at  the 
time  of  such  increase  or  diminution.  That  the  jurisdic- 
tiou  of  the  Inferior  Tribunals,  shall  be,  to  hear  and 
determine,  in  thf  first  inst:tncc.  and  of  the  Supreme  tri- 
bunal to  hear  and  determine,  in  the  denier  resort, 

all  piracies  and  felonies  on  the  high  seas ;  captures 
from  ao  enemy ;  cases  in  which  foreigners,  or  Citi- 
zens of  other  States,  applying  to  such  jurisdictions 
may  be  luterested,  or  which  respect  the  Collection 
of  the  yational  Bevenue;  impeachments  of  any 
National  officer ;  and  questions  which  involve  Mbe 
National  peace  or  harmony. 

10.  Besolved,  that  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  the 
admistion  of  State*,  lawfully  arising  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States,  whether  from  a  voluntary  junction  of 
government  and  territory,  or  otherwise,  with  the  consent 
of  a  number  of  voices  in  the  National  Legislatures  less 
than  the  whole. 

11.  Resolved,  that  a  Bepublican  Qovemment,  and  the 
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territory  of  each  state  (except  in  the  instance  of  a  vol-  Appendix, 
untary  junction  of  Government  and  territory)  ought  to  Randolph's  Draft 
be  guaranteed  by  the  United  States  to  each  State. 

12.  Resolved,  that  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  the 
continuance  of  a  Congress,  and  their  authorities  and 
privileges,  until  a  given  day,  after  the  reform  of  the 
Articles  of  Union  shall  be  adopted,  and  for  the  comple- 
tion of  all  their  engagements. 

13.  That  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  articles  of  Union,  whensoever  it  shall  seem 
necessary ;  and  that  the  absent  of  the  National  Legisla- 
ture ought  not  to  be  required  thereto. 

14.  Resolved,  that  the  Legislative,  Executive,  and 
Judiciary  powers  within  the  several  States  ought  to  be 
bound  by  oath  to  support  the  articles  of  Union. 

15.  Resolved,  that  the  Amendments,  which  shall  be 
offered  to  the  Confederation  by  the  Convention,  ought, 
at  a  proper  time  or  times,  after  the  approbation  of  Con- 
gress, to  be  submitted  to  an  assembly  or  assemblies  of 
representatives,  recommended  by  the  several  Legisla- 
tures, to  be  expressly  chosen  by  the  people  to  consider 
and  decide  thereon. 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   STATE. 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  Chreeting: 

I  certify  That  the  document  hereto  annexed  is  a  true  copy, 
from  the  Archives  of  this  Department,  of  Randolph's  resolutions 
of  May  29,  1787,  as  found  among  the  papers  of  David  Brearley, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Convention,  furnished  by  his  execu- 
tor General  Bloomfield. 

In  testimony  whereof  I,  William  F.  Wharton,  Acting 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  have  here- 
unto subscribed  my  name  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
[seal.]     Department  of  State  to  he  afiixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  12th  day  of 
June,  A.D.,  1891,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  fif- 
teenth. 

WiLUAM  F.  Wharton. 


APPEVDIX. 
IV. 

THE  PINCKNEY  PLAN, 

Sl'bmitti!0  Mat  29,  1787. 

ApiModiK.  W^e  tli^  people  of  tlie  States  of  New  Hampshire,  S 

piucku«;'a  Dmfu  chusetts,  Klioile  Islaud  &  Providence  Plantations,  ( 
necticut,  New  York,  >'ew  Jersey,  Pensylvauia,  Delawai 
Maryland,  Virgiuia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  a 
Georgia,  do  ordain,  declare,  and  establish  the  following  I 
constitatioQ  for  the  Government  of  ourselres  and  po^  I 
teri^. 

Article  1. 

The  SSle  ot  this  Government  ahall  be  the  Unite 
States  of  Ainc-ricu,  and  the  Governmeut  shall  consist  c 
supreme  legislative,  Executive  aud  judicial  powers. 

2. 

The  Legislative  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congreaa,  1 

to  consist  of  two  separate  Houses ;  one  to  be  called  t 

House  of  Delegates  i  and  the  other  the  Senate,  who  shaEL  J 

toeet  on  the        day  of  in  every  year. 

3. 

The  Members  of  the  House  of  Delegates  shall  be  chosen 
every  year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States ;  and 
the  qualification  of  the  electors  shall  be  the  same  as 
those  of  the  electors  in  the  several  States  for  their  Legis- 
latures. Each  member  shall  have  been  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  for  years;  shall  be  of  years  of  age, 
and  a  resident  in  the  State  be  is  chosen  for  until  a  cen- 
sus of  the  people  shall  be  taken  in  the  manner  herein 
after  mentioned.  The  House  of  Delegates  shall  consist 
of  to  he  chosen  from  the  different  States  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportions :  For  New  Hampshire  for  Massa- 
chusetts, for  Rhode  Island,  for  Connecticut 
for  New  York,  for  New  Jersey,  for  Pensylvaniii, 
for  Delaware,        for  Maryland,        for  Virginia, 
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for  North  Carolina,  for  South  Carolina,  for  Geor-  Appendix. 
.  gia,  and  the  Legislature  shall  hereafter  regulate  the  P*ncJ">^y'»  l>r»'t, 
number  of  Delegates  by  the  number  of  inhabitants,  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  herein  after  made,  at  the  rate  of  one 
for  every  Thousand.  All  money  Bills  of  every  kind 
shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  shall  not 
be  altered  by  the  Senate.  The  House  of  Delegates  shall 
exclusively  possess  the  power  of  impeachment,  and  shall 
choose  its  own  officers ;  and  vacancies  therein  shall  be 
supplied  by  the  Executive  authority  of  the  State  in  the 
representation  from  which  they  shall  happen. 

4. 

The  Senate  shall  be  elected  and  chosen  by  the  House 
of  Delegates  ;  which  House,  immediately  after  their 
meeting,  shall  choose  by  ballot  Senators  from  among 
the  Citizens  and  residents  of  New  Hampshire,  from 
among  those  of  Massachusetts,  from  among  those  of 
Rhode  Island,  from  among  those  of  Connecticut, 
from  among  those  of  New  York,  from  among  those 
of  New  Jersey,        from  among  those  of  Pensylvania, 

from  among  those  of  Delaware,  from  among 
those  of  Maryland,  from  among  those  of  Virginia, 

from  among  those  of  North  Carolina,  from  among  • 
those  of  South  Carolina,  from  among  those  of  Creor- 
gia —  The  Senators  chosen  from  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  shall  form 
one  class ;  those  from  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pensyl- 
vania, and  Delaware,  one  Class; and  those  from 

Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  & 
Greorgia,  one  class.  The  House  of  Delegates  shall 

number  these  classes  one,  two,  and  three ;  and  fix  the 
times  of  their  service  by  Lot.  The  first  class  shall  serve 
for  years ;  the  second  for  years ;  &  the  third 
for  years.  As  their  times  of  service  expire,  the 
House  of  Delegates  shall  fill  them  up  by  Elections  for 

years ;  and  they  shall  fill  all  vacancies  that  arise 
from  Death,  or  resignation,  for  the  time  of  service  re- 
maining of  the  Members  so  dying  or  resigning.  Each 
Senator  shall  be        years  of  age  at  least ;  shall  have  been 
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Apptndlz.  a  Citizen  of  the  ITnited  States     .     years  before  bis  ele 
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tion ;  and  shall  be  a  resident  of  the  Btate  be  ii 
from.  The  Senate  shall  choose  its  own  Officers 


Each  State  shall  prescribe  the  time  and  manner  « 
holding  elections  by  the  people  for  the  House  of  DH^ 
(j^tes;  and  the  House  of  Detegittes  shall  be  the  judges 
of  the  Elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  their 
Members. 

In  each  House  a  Majority  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to 
do  business.  Freedom  of  Speech  and  Debate  in  the 
Legislature  shall  not  be  imj>eai;hed,  or  questioned,  in 
anyplace  out  of  it;  and  the  members  of  both  Houses 
shall  in  all  cases,  except  for  Treason,  felony,  or  breach  of 
the  Peace,  be  free  from  arrest  during  their  attendance  of 
('ongress,  and  in  going  to  and  returning  from  it.  Both 
Houses  shall  keep  Journals  of  their  proceedings,  and 
publish  them,  except  on  Secret  occasions ;  and  tlie  yeas 
and  nays  may  be  entered  thereon  at  the  desire  of  one- 
of  the  Members  preseut.  Neither  Houso,  without 
tliB  consent  of  the  other,  shall  adjourn  for  more  than 
days,  nor  to  any  place  but  where  they  are  sitting 

The  Jlembers  of  each  liouse  shall  not  be  eligible  to,  or 
capable  of  holding  any  office  under  the  Union,  during 
the  time  for  which  they  have  been  respectively  elected, 
nor  the  Members  of  the  Senate  for  one  year  after.  The 
Members  of  each  House  shall  be  pud  for  their  servicos 
by  the  States  which  they  represent.  Every  Bill,  which 
shall  have  passed  the  Legislature,  shall  be  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  for  bis  revision;  if 
he  approves  it  he  shall  sign  it;  but  if  he  does  not  ap- 
prove it,  he  shall  return  it,  with  hia  objections,  to  the 
House  it  originated  in;  which  House,  if  two-thirds  of 
the  Members  present,  notwithstanding  the  President's 
objections,  agree  to  pass  it,  shall  send  it  to  the  other 
House,  with  the  President's  objections ;  where,  if  two- 
thirds  of  the  Members  present  also  agree  to  pass  it,  the 
same  shall  become  a  law ;  and  all  bills  seat  to  ttie  Presi- 
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dent,  and  not  returned  by  him  within        days,  shall  be  Appendix. 
Laws^  unless  the   Legislature,   by  their  adjournment,  i*inckney*8  Draft 
prevent  their  return;  in  which  case  they  shall  not  be 

laws. 

6. 

The  Legislatiire  of  the  United  States  shall  have  the 
power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  ex- 
cises ;  To  regulate  commerce  with  all  Nations  and  among 
the  several  States :  — 
To  borrow  money  and  emit  bills  of  credit ; 
To  establish  post  offices ; 
To  raise  Armies ; 
To  build  and  equip  Fleets ; 
To  pass  laws  for  Arming,  organizing  and  disciplining  the 

Militia  of  the  United  States ; 
To  subdue  a  rebellion  in  any  State,  on  application  of 

is  Legislature ; 
To  coin  Money,  &  regulate  the  value  of  all  coins,  and  fix 

the  standard  of  weights  and  measures ; 
To  provide  such  Dock  yards  and  arsenals,  and  erect  such 

Fortifications  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  United  State^, 

and  to  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction  therein ; 
To  appoint  a  Treasurer,  by  ballot ; 
To  constitute  Tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court; 
To  establish  Post  &  Military  roads ; 
To  establish  and  provide  for  a  National  University  at 

the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States ; 
To  establish  uniform  rules  of  Naturalization ; 
To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  seat  of  Govern- 
ment for  the  United  States,  not  exceeding         miles 

square,  in  which  they  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction ; 
To  make  rules  concerning  captures  from  an  Enemy ; 
To  declare  the  Law  and  punishment  of  piracies  and  fel* 

onies  at  Sea,  and  of  counterfeiting  Coin,  and  of  all 

offences  against  the  Laws  of  Nations ; 
To  call  forth  the  aid  of  the  Militia  to  execute  th^  laws 

of  the  Union,  enforce  Treaties,  suppress  insurrections, 

&  repel  invasions ; 
And  to  make  all  laws  for  carrying  the  foregoing  powera 

into  execution. 


i 


Ajipendii,  The  Legislature  of  the  United  States  shall  have  t 

rinckttBy'it  Dr«ft.  po^p^  to  declare  the  punishment  of  treason,  which  shall 
conaist  only  in  levying  Wur  agtuiiat  the  United  Stiles, 
or  any  of  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  Enemies.  No 
person  shall  be  c-onvicted  of  Treason  but  by  the  Testi- 
mony of  two  Witnesses. 

The  proportion  of  direct  Taxation  shall  be  regulated 
by  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  of  every  description ; 
which  nuinbi^r  shall,  within  years  after  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Legislature,  and  witliiu  the  term  of  every 
year  after,  be  taken  in  the  maimer  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Legislature 

No  Tax  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  the 
States ;  nor  capitation  Tax,  but  in  proportion  to  the 
census  l)ei'ore  directed. 

All  Laws  regulating  commerce  ahall  require  the  assent 
of  two  thirds  of  the  Members  present  in  each  House. 

The  United  States  shall  not  grant  any  title  of  Nobility. 

The  Legislature  of  the  United  States  shall  pass  uo 
Law  on  the  subject  of  Beligion;  nor  touching  nor  abridg- 
ing the  Liberty  of  the  press ;  nor  shall  the  privilege  of 
the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  ever  be  suspended,  except  in 
case  of  Rebellion  or  invasion. 

All  acts  made  by  the  Legislature  of  the  United  States, 
pursuant  to  this  Constitution,  and  all  Treaties  made 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the 
supreme  Law  of  the  Land;  and  all  Judges  sliall  be 
bound  to  consider  them  as  such  in  their  deeiaions. 


The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  power  to 
declare  War;  and  to  make  Treaties;  and  to  appoint 
Ambassadors  and  other  Ministers,  to  Foreign  Nations ; 
and  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

They  shall  have  the  exclusive  power  to  regulate  the 
Manner  of  deciding  all  disputes  and  controversies  now 
subsisting  or  which  may  arise,  between  the  States,  Te- 
Bpecting  Jurisdiction  or  territory. 
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8. 

The  Executive  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  Appendix, 
vested  in  a  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Kiuskney's  Draft, 
which  shall  be  his  Stile ;  and  his  title  shall  be  His  Ex- 
eellency.    He  shall  be  elected  for        years;  and  shall 
reeligible. 

He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  information  to  the 
Legislature,  of  the  State  of  the  Union,  and  recommend 
to  their  consideration  the  measures  he  may  think  neces- 
sary. He  shall  take  care  that  the  Laws  of  the  United 
States  be  duly  executed.  He  shall  commission  all  the 
officers  of  the  United  States ;  and,  except  as  to  Ambas- 
sadors, other  Ministers,  and  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  he  shall  nominate,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  appoint,  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States. 
He  shall  receive  publick  Ministers  from  Foreign  Nations; 
and  may  correspond  with  the  Executives  of  the  different 
States.  He  shall  have  power  to  grant  pardons  and  re- 
prieves, except  in  impeachments.  He  shall  be  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  Militia  of  the  several  States;  and 
shall  receive  a  compensation  which  shall  not  be  increased 
or  diminished  during  his  continuance  in  office.  At  en- 
tering on  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  shall  take  an  oath 
faithfully  to  execute  the  duties  of  a  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  shall  be  removed  from  his  office  on 
impeachment  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  conviction 
in  the  Supreme  Court,  of  Treason,  bribery,  or  corruption. 
In  ease  of  his  removal.  Death,  resignation,  or  disability, 
the  President  of  the  Senate  shall  exercise  the  duties  of 
his  office  until  another  President  be  chosen,  and  in  case 
of  the  Death  of  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Delegates  shall  do  so. 

9. 

The  Legislature  of  the  United  States  shall  have  the 
power,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty,  te  establish  such  Courts 
of  Law,  Equity  &  admiralty,  as  shall  be  necessary. 
The  Judges  of  the  Courts  shall  hold  their  offices  during 
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Appendix.  good  behavior ;  and  refieive  a  compensation  which  shtill  ' 

PJnchaef '»  Drift.  „qj  jjg  juereased  or  diminished  during  their  continuantw 
in  office.     One  of  these  Courts  shall  be  termed  the  Su- 
preme Court,  whose  jurisdiction  shall  extend  to  a.U  cases 
arising  uuder  the  Laws  of  the  United  States,  or  affecting 
A-baSBadors,  other  publick  Ministers  and  OoubuIsj  to  | 
the  trial  of  impeanhment  of  officers  of  the  United  StaMaj, 
to  all  cases  of  aiimiralty  &  Maritime  jurisdiction,     to.  ] 
(taai^B  of  iiiipeaolunent  aSeoting  Aiabassadors,  aiid  other  J 
publick  Ministers,  this    jurisdiction  shall  be  ongiaa]; 
and  in  all  the  other  cases  appellate. 

All  Criminal  offences  (except  in  cases  of  impeachment)  ] 
shall  be  tried  in  the  State  where  they  shall  be  committed.  1 
The  trials  shall  be  opeu  &  publick,  and  be  b;  Jury. 


10. 

Immediately  after  the  first  GenauB  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  the  House  of  Delegates  shall  apportion 
the  Senate  by  electing  for  each  State,  out  of  the  Citizens 
resident  therein,  one  Senator  for  every  Members  such 
State  shall  have  in  the  House  of  Delegates.  Each  State 
shall  be  entitled  to  have  at  least  one  Member  in  the 


11.  1 

No  State  shall  grant  Letters  of  Marque  &  reprisal, 
or  enter  into  treaty,  or  alliance,  or  Confederation ;  nor 
grant  any  title  of  Nobility ;  nor,  without  the  consent  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  United  States,  lay  any  Impost  on 
imports;  nor  keep  Troops  or  Ships  of  War  in  time  of 
Peace;  nor  enter  into  compacts  with  other  States  or 
Foreign  Powers,  or  emit  Bills  of  Credit,  or  make  any 
thing  but  Grold,  Silver  or  Copper,  a  tender  in  payment 
of  debts  ;  nor  engage  in  War,  except  for  self  defence 
when  actually  invaded,  or  the  danger  of  invasion  ia  so 
great  as  not  to  admit  of  a  delay,  until  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  fian  be  informed  thereof.  And  to 
render  these  prohibitions  effectual,  the  Legislature  of 
the  United  States  shall  have  the  power  to  revise  the 
Laws  of  the  sevei-al  States  that  may  bo  supposed  to 
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infringe  the  powers  exclusively  delegated  by  this  Con-  Appendix, 
stitution  to  Congress,  and  to  negative  and  annul  such  as  ^^^^^^J*^  Draft, 
do. 

12. 

The  Citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  priv- 
ileges and  immuuities  of  Citizens  in  the  several  States. 
Any  person,  charged  with  crimes  in  any  State,  fleeing 
from  justice  to  another,  shall,  on  demand  of  the  Execu- 
tive of  the  State  from  which  he  Fled,  be  delivered  up, 
and  removed  to  the  State  having  jurisdiction  of  the 
offence. 

13. 

Full  faith  shall  be  given,  in  each  State,  to  the  acts  of 
the  Legislature  and  to  the  records  and  judicial  proceed- 
ings of  the  Courts  and  Magistrates  of  every  State. 

14. 

The  Legislature  shall  have  power  to  admit  New  States 
into  the  Union  on  the  same  terms  with  the  original 
States ;  provided  two  thirds  of  the  Members  present  in 
both  Houses  agree. 

15. 

On  the  application  of  the  Legislature  of  a  State,  the 
United  States  shall  protect  it  against  domestick  insur- 
rection. 

16. 

If  two  thirds  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  apply 
for  the  same,  the  Legislature  of  the  United  States  shall 
call  a  Convention  for  the  purpose  of  amending  the  Con- 
stitution :  Or,  Should  Congress,  with  the  consent  of  two 
thirds  of  each  House,  propose  to  the  States  amendments 
to  the  same,  the  agreement  of  two  thirds  of  the  Legis- 
latures of  the  States  shall  be  sufficient  to  make  the  said 
amendments  parts  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Ratification  of  the  Conventions  of 

States  shall  be  sufficient  for  organizing  this  Constitution. 
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imiTED   STATES  OF   AMERICA. 


To  alt  to  lohom  Ihese  prelenln  ihall  come,  Greeting; 

I  (Kirtify  That  the  document  hereto  tuitiexed  is  a  true  copy. 
fi'om  the  Archives  of  this  Department,  of  Pinckney's  plau  of 
goveriimeut  of  May  '29,  1787,  as  furnislied  by  himself  for  pub- 
lioaliou  uiidur  the  Hasolution  gf  Cougress  of  Manih  37,  ItJlS. 
directing  the  publication  and  distribution  of  the  Jouroal  and 
p]-0C«ediiig9  of  the  OonTeution  which  formed  the  Constitntiou 
of  the  Uuit«d  States. 

In  testimony  wliereof  I,  William  F.  Wharton,  Acting 
SeoreLary  of  Stat*  of  the  tliiiled  States,  liave  here- 
unto Biibscribed  niy  name  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
[3KAL.]     Department  of  State  to  lie  affiled. 

Done  ab  the  City  of  Washington,  this  12th  day  of 
June,  A.D.,  189],  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  fit 
teenth. 

WlIXtAM  F.  Whakton. 


red  and  fif-         | 
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ACCUSED  PARTIES 

cannot  be  tried  for  a  crime  not  stated  in  the  indictment,  509. 
have  a  right  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses,  609. 
and  to  compulsory  process  to  secare  their  attendance,  510. 

ACTIVE,  THE 
case  of,  42. 

ADMIRALTY  AND  MARITIME  JURISDICTION.    [See  Colonial  Admiraltg 
Courts :  Prize  Courts  of  the  Revolution,^ 
early  exercise  of,  more  limited  than  now,  182. 
its  extension,  110,  133. 
this  extension  constitutional,  134. 
extent  of  it  under  the  Constitution,  326. 

ADMISSION  OF  NEW  STATES,  181. 

ALIENS.     [See  Citizenship:  Naturalization,} 

AMBASSADORS.     [See  CUizenship.'] 

jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  over  cases  affecting,  825,  861. 
evidence  in  support  of  a  claim  to  this  right,  362,  426. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION 
the  first  ten  amendments,  91. 
unratified  articles,  91  n. 

eleventh  amendment,  92  n.,  331  n.,  368,  879,  428,  652. 
twelfth  amendment,  149,  653. 
thirteenth  amendment,  406,  658. 
fourteenth  amendment,  407,  658. 
fifteenth  amendment,  408,  653. 
whether  a  ratification  once  given  can  be  withdrawn,  642, 658. 

AMPHICTYONIC  COUNCILS 
not  a  federal  government,  78  n. 

ANNAPOLIS,  CONVENTION  OF 

convened  through  the  action  of  Virginia,  6. 

APPOINTMENT.    [See  Senate,'\ 

where  the  power  of  i4>pointment  is  vested,  156. 
the  annoyance  it  caused  to  Washington,  177. 
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AUTHOB.    [SMOyr^U^] 
BAIL 

exceulTe  iball  not  be  required,  649. 
BANCBOFT,   GEORGE 

bis  remarlcH  on  the  ConventloD  nblcb  fmmed  the  Conitttatlon,  81. 

hl8  plea  for  the  ConBtltntlon,  139. 

his  remarks  on  the  citizenship  provliion  tn  tlie  ArtlcleB  of  Confederatfon,  298. 

npon  the  circulating  medium  before  the  CoDStitatlOD,  626. 

account  of  the  Constitutional  prorlsion  respecting  contracta,  627. 
BANK  NOTES.     [See  Bilh  o/.Credtt.] 

BANK   OF   THE  UNITED   STATE3 
lt«  conBtltiitlonallty,  SS9. 
Ita  exemption  from  State  taxation,  889. 

BANKRUPTCY 

power  to  enact  uniform  laws  respecting,  616. 
statutes  enacted,  G16. 

BILLS  OF  ATTAINDER.    [Set  Attaindtr.] 
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BILLS  OF  CREDIT.    [See  Legal  Tender.-l 
defined,  524,  581. 

may  be  emitted  by  the  United  States,  588. 
bat  not  by  the  States,  617. 
State  bank  notes  are  not  bills  of  credit,  583. 

BLAIR,  JUSTICE 

his  opinion  in  Penhallow  v.  Doane,  125. 

BREACH  OF  THE  PEACE 

of  the  United  States  as  distinguished  from  that  of  a  State,  429. 

BRIDGES.    [See  Begulation  of  Commerce^'] 

BRITISH  CONSTITUTION 

deHcribed  by  Blackstone  as  a  despotic  form  of  government,  62  n.  j, 

powers  of  the  sovereign  are  curtailed,  65. 
Macaulay's  view  of  it,  66  n.,  67  n. 

BUDGET,  THE 

X\ie  English  term  for  a  revenue  bill,  207,  218. 

BURIAL  ; 

right  of  decent  burial  guaranteed  by  treaties,  58. 

CABINET  OFFICERS.     [See  Executive  Departments.'] 

CALIFORNIA 

treaty  ceding  it,  224. 

CHASE,   CHIEF  JUSTICE 

his  opinion  in  Hepburn  v.  Grisieold,  185,  142. 
dissenting  opinion  in  Knox  v.  Lee,  186. 

CHASE,  JUSTICE 

his  opinion  in  Colder  v.  Bull,  586. 

CHINA.    [See  Fourteenth  Amendment.'] 
a  type  of  absolute  monarchy,  62. 

CHURCH  AND   STATE 

their  amalgamation  forbidden  by  the  Constitution,  645. 

CITIZEN.     [See  Citizenship:  Naturalization.] 

CITIZENSHIP.     [See  Fourteenth  Amendment:  Naturalization.] 
definition  of  it,  276. 

the  Fourteenth  Amendment  defines  it,  278. 
when  children  of  ambassadors  bom  here  are  not  citizens,  279. 
the  negro  a  citizen,  but  not  the  Indian,  280. 
citizenship  is  exclusive  of  sex,  280. 
difference  between  American  citizenship  and  the  feudal  relation  to  Hie  head 

of  the  State,  297,  298. 
how  American  citizenship  differs  from  Roman  citizenship,  298. 
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OrriZBNSHIP.-  Cfndniw*. 

Articles  of  Confederation  esIabUsbed  lDtersUt«  cftlzcnsbip.  99S. 

riKht  ot  duffrage  not  ft  privilege  or  immaoitj  at  ciltzeDBlilp.  G£l.  i 

*n  Iiidisn not  B  citiEen.  662.  . 

CIVIL   RIGHTS.     [See  F^flvfiM  AmeadmrM.^ 

COINING   MONEY.  TOE   POWER   OF 

tR  torltidden  to  the  Status,  but  gnnted  to  tbe  United  StStM,  58!,  Cir. 

COLONIAL   ADMIRALTY   C0UBT8 

they  diaappeBTcd  with  the  ruilshlDg  of  Britisb  domialoa.  38,  39  a. 
COU>NIAL  CHARTERS 

they  were  ih«  earliest  conBtitutSons.  67, 
COLONIES 

they  nerer  nere  IndepeiMteitt  States,  38,  TS. 
COLORED  PERSONS.     [See  TkirleentA  Amrndmrni :  r(/lM«EA  Jnewfntcal.] 
COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 

the  President  ts  commandcr-in^ihlef,  IG!. 
COMMERCB.  [See/oJiJH  Trlba:  InCrrttaU  Commerce :  Rtf/vlatitm  tff  Cotmurrfr  J 

d.jflnltion  of  commerce.  4«-*49. 

railroads  are  an  element  In  it.  448. 

tranaportatlon  upon  them  between  States  Is  commerce,  ITS 
COMMERCIAL  TREATIES 

have  not  been  regarded  with  favor  by  the  Honae  of  RepreseatatiTes,  225. 

indications  of  a  change  of  opinion.  220. 
CU.MMON   CARRIER.     [See  ifiiiVnxidJt :  Ilez/Klalioa  of  Conmeree.'i  -^^^^M 

OUMHON  LAW.     laee  Trial  bt  Jvrg.]  ^^^" 

extent  of  Federal  Jurisdiction  Id  cases  at  common  lawi  SIT. 
COMPACTS  BETWEEN   STATES 

forbidden  by  the  Coostltntlon,  G78. 
COMPENSATION 

of  the  President  not  to  be  Increased  or  dlmlntabed  dnrlng  hia  terra,  ISS. 

of  Federal  jadges  not  to  be  diminished  during  their  term  of  oflce,  IM. 
CONCURRENT   POWERS.     [See  Segulation  of  Comrnfrce.J 
CONFRONTED   WITH   WITNESSES.     [See  Aceiaed  Partta.i 
CONGRESS.    [See  Boute. of  nepreteniatlvt* :  Senate:  raxattm.] 

first  assoined  national  powers  in  lT7fi,  36, 

became  the  executive  of  the  new  nation,  37. 

Its  coDstractloD  of  its  inherent  powers,  67. 

Increases  In  Importance  as  the  coantry  grows,  95. 

Its  organization  nnder  the  Constitution,  191. 

aeparate  powers  of  each  house,  193. 
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CONGRESS.  —  Continued. 

qualifications  of  members,  192. 

power  to  compel  attendance  of  members,  194. 

power  of  each  house  to  make  rules,  194. 

power  to  punish  members  for  disorderly  behavior,  195. 

each  house  required  to  keep  a  Journal,  196. 

call  of  the  yeas  and  nays,  197. 

limitation  of  power  of  separate  adjournment,  197. 

CONQUERED  TERRITORY 

revenue  laws  suspended  in  conquered  territory  of  the  United  States,  264. 
conquered  by  the  United  States  remains  foreign  territory  for  revenue  pur- 
poses, 264. 

CONSTITUTION    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES.      [See   Construction  of  the 
Constitution."] 
the  convention  called  which  framed  it,  7. 
proceedings  in  the  convention,  8. 
ratification  and  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  9. 
the  objections  urged  against  it,  12,  90. 
its  success,  27. 

the  outcome  of  previous  history,  35. 
the  best  form  of  government  yet  devised,  59,  62. 
definition  of  a  constitution,  60,  66,  71. 
de  Tocquevllle*s  opinion  of  It,  68  n. 
previous  attempts  at  written  constitutions,  69. 
causes  which  led  to  Its  adoption,  75. 
objections  urged  against  Its  adoption,  90. 
a  knowledge  of  It  essential  to  a  lawyer,  107. 
when  a  case  arises  under  it,  320. 
it  is  founded  upon  English  law,  486. 
recognizes  the  separation  between  law  and  equity,  488. 
supremacy  of  the  Constitution,  643. 

CONSTRUCTION   OF  THE   CONSTITUTION 

federal  and  States'  rights  principles  of  construction,  22, 117. 

an  understanding  of  the  causes  which  led  to  it  a  key,  35,  37,  82,  100. 

dlflSculties  of  Interpretation,  98,  99. 

executive  construction,  98. 

judicial  construction— how  far  to  l>e  followed,  98  n.,  99, 117, 119, 140. 

to  be  interpreted  like  a  remedial  statute,  102. 

and  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  new  government,  102. 

doctrine  of  Implied  powers,  128,  141,  651. 

the  tenth  amendment,  651. 

CONTEMPT.    [See  House  of  Representatives :  Trial  by  Jury,} 

CONTESTED  ELECTIONS 

each  house  the  Judge  of  as  to  Its  own  members,  193. 


t 


i 


I  667, 5r>8. 

an  act  of  incorporation  may  be  a  contract  on  the  part  of  the  State,  3S 

Statefi  may  contract  by  legislation,  893. 
I  ri  exlHting  State  laws  and  remedies  enter  Into  contracta,  681 ,  567. 

f  .  f  obligations  of  a  contract  defined,  638,  640. 

what  a  contract  is,  664. 

classification  of  contracts  adjudicated  hi  the  Supreme  Court,  568. 

what  is  not  a  municipal  contract,  666. 

a  law  affixing  a  salary  to  a  public  office  constitutes  a  contract,  568. 

COPYRIGHT 

grant  of  power  to  Congress  to  protect,  620. 
the  exercise  of  that  power,  620  n. 


I 
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CORPORATION.    [See  Contract.'] 
\  %     \  Its  interstate  commerce  protected  from  unconstitutional  exactions,  4' 

«    ff  the  Dartmouth  College  decision,  632. 

I  ^M  reservation  clauses  In  charters,  633. 

if  is  a  citizen  within  the  meaning  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  662. 

a  State  may  impose  conditions  upon  a  foreign  corporation  doing  bi 
I  within  it,  669. 

COUNTERFEITING 

the  federal  power  to  punish  does  not  prevent  a  State  ftom  punishing, 

COURTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
1  \     .  created  for  judicial  purposes  only,  361. 

*  I  CRIMES.    [See  Acaued  Parties.] 

f  CRUEL  AND  UNUSUAL  PUNISHMENTS 

'^  *     f  provisions  respecting,  whence  derived,  649. 

execution  by  electricity  not  one,  649. 

CUSHINO,  JUSTICE 

his  opinion  in  Penhallow  v.  Doanet  126. 

DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE  CASE 
described,  391. 
took  the  country  by  surprise,  567. 

DEMOCRACY 
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DIPLOMATIC  PRIVILEGE.     [See  Ambassadors,^ 

DIRECT    TAX 

what  is  and  what  !s  not  a  direct  tax,  236. 
legislation  respecting,  628,  629. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

power  of  Congress  to  tax,  263. 

relation  of  the  Federal  Government  to  it,  626. 

DIVISION  OF  POWERS  OF  GOVERNMENT 

into  legislative,  execative,  and  Judicial,  25,  87,  148,  310,  375,  574. 
they  are  co-ordinate  in  dignity,  89. 

DROIT   D'AUBAINE 

the  right  of  yielded  in  several  early  treaties,  50. 

DRUMMER'S  LICENSE  TAX 

when  sach  a  tax  is  unconstitational,  483. 

DUE  PROCESS  OF   LAW 

definition  of  it,  664. 

lands  taken  by  Judicial  proceedings  for  overflow  by  a  mUl-dam  are  taken  by 
dne  process  of  law,  666. 

a  law  taxing  property  which  aflbrds  the  owner  an  opportunity  to  contest  it, 
does  not  take  his  property  without  due  process  of  law,  666. 

the  compulsory  drainage  of  swamplands  at  the  common  cost  of  all  propri- 
etors does  not  take  the  property  of  objectors  without  due  process,  667. 

DUTIES  AND  IMPOSTS 

purposes  for  which  they  may  be  imposed,  231. 
uniformity  in,  239,  242,  264. 

DUTY  ON  EXPORTS 
what  it  is,  592. 

EIGHTH  AMENDMENT.     [SeeJ5m7;  Cruel  and  Unusual  Punishments :  Pines.'} 

ELECTION 

of  President,  149,  152. 

ELEVENTH  AMENDMENT 

caused  by  the  decision  in  Chisholm  v.  Georgia^  379,  652. 

ELIGIBILITY  TO   OFFICE 
of  President,  153. 

ELLSWORTH,    OLIVER 

his  speech  on  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  436. 

EMANCIPATION 

how  brought  about.  406. 

EQUAL  PROTECTION  OF  THE  LAWS.    [See  Fourteenth  Amendmtnt.'] 


T« 

■QUITT.    [8m  I«mI  £«i.] 

jariMUDtkui  axtWHtod  tv  StMa  Im,  nr,  Sir. «. ' 

ixKDnra 

Ctmgnm  wm  tke  'ExtaMn  sp  to  ITBt,  1^ 

wiriiiiiM  iiiiriw  iinj  iiii  ■iifiiiiiiiii  iij  Miiihw.  rr.  wt.  m 
BXKniTiTi  DXPAXTionrrs 

irim  tkt  Mia  of  tlMlr  a«a«i  «•  flw  Mt  «r  tt»  PimMmI,  im. 
WnditagMB  aakB  th>  <v1bIoh  of  tMr  BMdB,  UK, 
Gnat  Mki  tlM  optidDM  of  tMr  Hm*,  Ml 
XXKUTI^  F0WXB8 

oppoMMi  of  tbe  OowttWtloD  ttoBfht  Am  loo  fMiifc  IT  Bn  W- 
Ota  ol|}Mllon  dtiprond  by  hWoax,  W. 

IXEHPTXON  ntOH  XXKCUTroH.     [Sn  h^tinuml  ^At  OW^Mlfiw  ^ 

■XUCFTIOX  IBOK  TAXAHOH.    CSm  ZkMtfMk] 
IXPATIUATIOV.    [8m  MMnUMtfeM.] 

IIMUMft  QnM  Mka  f  or  (MiMt  oplMldM  H  to,  Ut. 

tta  HMtthNi  of  thto  ilgbt  tod  to  tha  WW  of  UU,  M; 

Mllo«  «t  dM  inwuMot  ta  nlattM  to  It,  aeo. 
SX  F08T  VAOTO  L&W8 


BX-TSKBtTOBIAI>nT.    [8m  S^Mor  Cfonrf.'i 

FEDERAL  COURTS.    [See  Inferior  Coaru:  J^ieiid  Fbuer :  Suprtme  Cow*.] 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

wbereia  it  dlO^n  from  state  aovcKlgaty,  103. 
FE1>ERAL    THEORY   OF   CONSTRUCTION.     [See    Coiutntction  of  the    Co*- 

Mitution.'] 
FIELD,  JUSTICE 

hl3  dlsseDtln?  opinion  In  the  L^^  Tender  Cases,  187. 
FIFTEENTH   AMENDMENT 

Bdopted  to  iecure  equal  rights  to  all,  slaves  Included,  40T. 

ts  constrned  In  the  Slsaghter  HoDse  Cases,  407. 

how  ratined,  055. 

does  not  confer  the  right  of  saSVage,  fi79. 

limitation  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  as  to,  £79. 
FIFTH   AMENDMENT.     [See  l^famovi  Cnme.] 

dlflbrence  l>etweeD  It  and  Article  III,  499. 
1,  HT,  048. 
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FINES 

excessive  fines  not  to  be  Imposed,  649. 

FIRST  AMENDMENT 

provision  as  to  religious  liberty,  645. 

laws  against  polygamy  do  not  violate  it,  645. 

FOURTEENTH  AMENDMENT.    [See  Citizenship:  Corporation:  Due  Process 
of  Law.'] 
made  necessary  by  the  Civil  War,  407,  053. 
does  not  guarantee  the  right  of  trial  by  Jury,  498. 
how  ratified,  053. 
subjects  to  which  it  relates,  657. 
adopted  to  secure  equal  rights  to  all,  658. 
is  prohibitory  on  the  States  only,  659,  664,  666. 
not  violated  by  an  erroneous  Judicial  decision,  659. 
does  not  limit  the  police  power  of  the  States,  659. 
its  guarantees  extend  to  all  persons  in  the  United  States,  660. 
it  did  not  afi^ect  the  relations  between  the  citizen  and  the  State  or  the  United 

SUtes,  660. 
the  right  to  practise  law  in  a  State  Court  not  afl*ect«d  by  it,  660. 
it  adds  nothing  to  the  rights  of  one  citizen  as  against  another,  661. 
a  Chinaman  entitled  to  the  protection  of  its  provision,  662. 
privileges  and  immunities  protected  by  it,  663. 
its  limitations  upon  State  powers,  663. 
the  late  decisions  on  this  subject,  663-668. 
a  tax  for  the  cost  of  laying  out  a  street  no  violation  of  it,  669. 

FOURTH  AMENDMENT.     [See  Searches  and  Seizures.] 

FRAMERS   OF  THE   CONSTITUTION 
their  character,  2,  84. 

FRANCE 

consular  convention  with,  54. 

French  attempts  at  constitution-making,  68,  69, 487. 

FRANCHISES.     [See  Corporation,] 

FUGITIVES  FROM  JUSTICE 
when  to  be  surrendered,  637. 
no  way  to  compel  it  to  be  done,  688. 

FUGITIVES  FROM   SERVICE 

the  fugitive  slave  laws  a  proper  exercise  of  legislative  power,  408. 
the  constitutional  provision  taken  from  the  ordinance  of  1787,  088» 

GALLATIN,.  ALBERT 

his  opinion  on  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  129. 

GERMAN   ZOLLVEREIN 
account  of,  439. 


Hliac  ii  left  unsettled,  824, 
QOVEKNMKKT 

lu  powers  nre ,  ta  a  rule,  nnllmiteil.  875. 

of  the  I'Dltcd  SUt«8  was  cr(«tM)  b;  Ih*  people.  ATS. 

tt  possi-sEce  only  llie  powers  Klven  by  the  Const! lutlon.  5T5. 

limits  Imposed  upon  the  State  giivemineoUt.  577. 
GRAND  JURY 

Ita  organ izstloD  and  funetions,  490, 

who  are  subject  to  martini  Iqtt.  5U<i. 

tbe  constitutional  provision  as  to.  jurisdictional.  E17. 
GRANT,   PRESIDENT 

calls  for  opiuions  of  Heads  of  Departments  on  expatriation,  186. 

recommeuda  an  ameudmcnt  autliorlclug  partial  veto,  188. 
GRAY.   JUSTICE 

bis  opinion  in  the  Ltgol  Tender  Case*,  137,  esi. 

bis  opinion  In  Wlls'iu'a  Case.  504. 

re  to  be  prosecuted,  37S,  68S, 
HABKAS  CORPUS 

when  it  may  he  suspended,  340,  ^M. 

«n  appropriate  remedy  in  tbe  NtayU  Catt,  439. 
H.VMILTON.   ALEXANDER 

one  of  the  authors  of  the  Fcderollsl,  VHt. 
notrsE  OP  COMMONS 

power  of  the  spraker.  21!). 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

to  choose  Its  Speaker,  198. 

powers  of  tbe  Speaker,  199. 

organization  of  the  House,  SOO. 

oSlcerB  of  the  House,  201. 

power  of  Impeachment.  201. 

proceedings  in  case  of  Impeachment,  302. 

power  to  originate  revenue  bills,  203. 

elects  the  President  when  there  Is  no  election  by  the  people,  808. 

cases  of  contested  election,  809,  210. 

iB  nota  judicial  body,  41S. 

cannot  punish  for  contempt.  415. 

how  elected  and  present  number  of,  610. 

statutes  regulating  the  election  of  members,  612,  613  n. 

tbe  Judge  of  tbe  election  and  QuallBcatlons  of  Its  members,  614. 

power  of  eipulslon,  614. 

to  keep  a  journal  of  Its  proceedings,  614. 
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IMMIOHATION.     [See  Eegulation  of  Commerce,'] 

IMPAIRMENT  OF  THE  OBLIGATION  OF    CONTRACTS.     [See   Contact: 
Taxation.] 
the  prohibition  applies  both  to  express  and  implied  contracts,  476. 
is  a  limitation  upon  State  power  only,  524,  530. 
and  affects  only  contracts  made  before  the  impairing  law,  582. 
a  retroactive  law  not  necessarily  within  the  prohibition,  588. 
taking  away  the  remedy  impairs  a  contract,  541. 
effect  of  amalgamating  chancery  and  common  law  remedies,  522,  543. 
abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt  no  impairment,  545. 
exemption  from  execution  an  impairment,  546. 
redemption  laws  an  impairment,  548. 
so  also  appraisement  laws,  549. 
and  stay  laws,  550. 
judicial  decisions  of  State  courts  not  within  the  prohibition,  569. 

IMPEACHMENT.     [See  House  of  Representatives.] 

not  subject  to  the  operation  of  the  pardoning  power,  167. 

how  exercised  in  case  of  the  President,  171. 

power  to  impeach  lodged  in  the  House,  201. 

proceedings  in  a  case  of,  202. 

the  Senate  the  court  in  such  cases,  218. 

difficulties  in  the  way  of  thLs  proceeding,  217. 

offences  charged  may  also  l>e  prosecuted  in  the  ordinary  courts,  501. 

IMPLIED  POWERS.     [See  Construction  of  the  Constitution.] 
the  doctrine  of  is  now  a  settled  rule  of  construction,  141-144. 

IMPORTS 

are  not  taxable  by  States  whether  foreign  or  from  another  State,  59 !• 

IMPOSTS.    [See  Duties  and  Imposts.] 

IMPRISONMENT     FOR    DEBT.      [See    Impairment    of   the    Obligation    of 
Contracts.] 

INDIAN   TRIBES 

wards  and  pupils  of  the  nation,  401. 
independent  of  State  laws  and  government,  402. 
criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  over,  425. 
commerce  with,  469. 

INDICTMENT.     [See  Accused  Parties:] 

must  contain  a  clear  statement  of  the  offence,  509. 

INFAMOUS   CRIME 

what  is  within  the  meaning  of  the  Fifth  Amendment,  503-506. 
that  amendment  construed,  647. 

INFERIOR  COURTS 

A  Territorial  court  is  not  a  constitutional  court,  369. 

nor  is  a  Consular  court  under  grant  of  ex-territorlality,  370. 


Its  growin  snu  imponaDce,  ii>»,  iko. 

not  sabject  to  Bute  taxation,  262,  477. 

CSJKW  relating  to,  80  a^  114  a..  269.  270. 

Inaction  of  ConjcresH  on  the  subject,  895. 

passaife  o(  the  lateratate  Commerce  Act,  S96. 

when  itub)ect  to  SlAte  leglsUtlon  and  when  not,  S99. 

caitea  rcxpectlng  it  noted,  iiG  n. 

CMes  relating  to  It  decided  since  OcL  Tenn,  IftSS,  474  n. 

cases  as  to  iDteretate  railroad  tranBportatloii,  479. 
INTOXICATING   LIQUORS.     [Se«  Regulation  of  ComnieTte.^ 

State  pniliibitlon  of  their  sale  coDstltDtlonal,  482,  483. 

unless  It  amounts  to  a  rcgulatloa  of  commerce,  482,  674. 

cases  on  the  subject  as  affected  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  67S-677. 
INVENTION.    [See  PaleaU.'\ 
INVOLUNTARY  SERVITUDE.    [See  Emanripation:  FugUiva from  Sertiie«. 

The  Drfil  Scutt  Case  and  Its  Influence  on  history,  403. 

executed  contract  relating  to,  before  Thirteenth  Amendment  enforced,  4S 

irei)f:ll.  justice 

his  opinion  In  Fenhallom  v.  Doane.  12i. 
hlB  opIntoD  In  ChUholm  v.  Oeorgia,  380. 
JAY,  CHIEF  JUSTICE 

minister  to  England  while  Chief  Justice,  8TS,  430. 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  Federalist,  486. 

JAY'S  TREATY 

its  Importance  and  what  was  settled  b;  It,  221. 

JEFFERSON,   THOMAS 

bis  resolution  adopted  bj  Congress  that  the  United  StAtes  la  anatlon,  98, 
his  opinion  upon  the  Louisiana  purchase,  128, 

JOURNALS  OF   CONGRESS 

each  House  required  to  keep  a  Journal,  194. 

JUDGF.S 

of  Federal  Courts  hold  oOlce  during  good  behavior,  340. 

JUDGMENTS  AT  COMMON  LAW 
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JUDICIARY.     [See  Division  of  Powers  of  Government,'] 
weakness  of  the  Judicial  Branch,  96,  841,  417. 
it  is  the  Judicial  Department  of  the  government,  347. 
the  Supreme  Court  is  its  head,  876. 

JUDICIAL  CONSTRUCTION.    [See  Construction  of  the  ConstUtUion :  Supreme 
Court.] 

JUDICIAL   POWER 

definition  of  it,  313,  348. 

a  case  necessary  to  its  exercise,  315. 

cases  arising  under  treaties,  321. 

cases  afi*ecting  ambassadors,  etc.,  325. 

admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  326. 

suits  to  which  the  United  States  Is  a  party,  327. 

controversies  between  States,  328. 

between  a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State,  330. 

between  citizens  of  different  States,  331.  *• 

between  citizens  of  the  same  State  claiming  land  under  grants  from  different 

States,  334. 
between  a  State  or  its  citizens  and  foreign  States  or  citizens,  334. 
legislation  defining  jurisdiction,  336. 
a  State  not  suable  by  one  of  its  own  citizens  without  Its  consent,  368. 

JUDICIAL  PROCEEDINGS 

in  one  State  to  have  full  faith  and  credit  in  another,  631. 
but  only  so  far  as  they  should  have  them  In  the  former,  631. 
late  cases  concerning  reviewed,  631-637. 

JURISDICTION  OF  FEDERAL  COURTS 
statutes  defining  it,  336. 

JURY.     [See  Grand  Jury :  Trial  by  Jury,] 

trial  by  jury  not  a  part  of  the  system  of  equity  jurisprudence,  319. 

its  organization  and  functions,  491. 

it  takes  the  law  from  the  court  in  Federal  courts,  501,  517. 

the  accused  has  the  right  to  a  jury  of  the  vicinage,  602. 

who  shall  be  impartial,  508. 

definition  of  trial  by  jury,  511. 

origin  of  the  jury  system,  512. 

how  it  grew  up  in  England,  513. 

how  it  came  to  this  country,  515. 

KENT,   CHANCELLOR 

his  views  on  the  Constitution,  33. 

KOSZTA,   MARTIN 
his  case,  285,  302. 

LAND  AND  NAVAL   FORCES 

Congress  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for,  624. 
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KKE,  BICHABD  HBNBT 

IjlttaB  from  Oh  Federal 
ZAQA^  TRNDEB.    [Bee  Brnternfl,  ffeory^] 
nrlew  ot  the  dedalona  reapeeUng.  lSA-1 
IHWfKNM  «t  tbe  ptotMom  M^ecUag, 
Oeea  acU  Impaired  pntxIiOng  oontncU,  SSO. 
BtatM  n«f  not  make  paper  auHuy  a  legal  teodar,  KL 

I,EOIBL&TITX  BODIBS 

Odr  naObMH  to  exeniUe  Jndtelal  powen^  BH. 

UGKLATIVB  DBPABTHENT 
ta  great  growth,  95. 

XBTTEBS  FATSTT.    [8eePafml&] 

UUITATION  OT  POWBBS  OV  WTBBITHBXT.    [Si 
Jt  ia  a  ftatare  of  writtM  Conatlt«ttoaa,  UN(. 

LtMITATlON,    STATUTES   OF 

wlii-Li  ri:aaoii[kble  they  do  not  imj)ait  COBtnotai  ITl. 

lOUAL  LAW 

when  a  rale  of  property  It  geneiaUj  pnnlla,  tl7,  MJ,  W. 

but  not  when  It  extends  e(iuity]tulBdlGtt(mf>rercoiBIilMlinr«etlM||^  911;  it}. 
lAUISIANA,  PUBCHASB  OB 

f  towa  of  dUteWt  perKna  m  to  Ua  eoMtttotloMlUr.  UUW. 
.  Ha  rtbct  npon  Um  blatoir  of  tlw  ooulty.  Sll> 
KACADLAT.    [See  SrilM  C^mtfttMini.] 
MADISON,  JAMBS 

fats  views  about  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  76  n.,  76  n,,  77  n. 

author  of  the  Virginia  reaolutlon  about  coiumercial  regulations,  436. 

ooe  of  the  authors  of  the  Federalist,  43S, 
MAINE 

dispute  as  to  government  in,  97  n. 
MANDAMUS 

lies  to  compel  performance  of  ministerial  duty  by  executive  officer,  3S5,  387, 
424. 
MARQUE    AND    REPRISAL 

what  letters  of  are.  679. 

States  cannot  issue  them,  679. 

Congress  may  grant  them.  i!24. 
■  MARSHAL  OF   CIRCUIT   COURTS.     [See  Habtai  Corput.} 

to  protect  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  circuits,  429. 

not  subject  to  State  laws  when  taltlng  human  life  while  perfonniog  thia 
duty,  431. 
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MARSHALL,  CHIEF  JUSTICE 

his  opinion  in  Barron  v.  Baltimore,  93  n. 

bis  opinion  in  United  States  v.  Peters,  127. 

bis  opinion  in  McCuUoch  v.  Maryland,  141,  889. 

Secretary  of  State  while  Chief  Justice,  378. 

his  opinion  in  Marbury  v.  Madison,  385. 

his  opinion  in  Gibbons  v.  Oyden,  397. 

his  opinion  in  Craig  v.  Missouri,  581. 

MARTIAL  LAW.    [See  Grand  Jury :  MUitia.^ 

MEASURES.     [See  Weights  and  Measures.^ 

MILITIA 

when  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  under  martial  law,  507. 
Congress  may  call  them  out,  624. 
reserved  power  of  the  States  over,  625. 

MILLDAMS  AND  MILLS.     [;&et  Due  Process  of  Law.'] 

MILLER,  JUSTICE 

at  his  death  leaves  the  manuscript  of  these  lectures,  v. 

bis  opinion  in  the  Slaughter  House  Cases,  100  n.,  293,  408. 

his  views  as  to  the  construction  of  the  Constitution,  117. 

his  dissenting  opinion  in  Hepburn  v.  Griswold,  136. 

his  opinion  in  Kilbourn  v.  Thompson,  412. 

was  a  member  of  the  Electoral  Commission,  421. 

his  opinion  in  the  Neagle  Case,  427. 

bis  opinion  in  the  Clinton  Bridge  Case,  447. 

his  opinion  in  New  Jersey  v.  Yard,  588. 

MONEY.    [See  Coining  Money,  the  Power  of:  Counterfeiting :  Legal  Tender,'] 

MONTESQUIEU 

bis  doctrine  concerning  the  distribution  of  governmental  powers,  ^5. 

bis  opinion  of  the  droit  d'aubaine,  50. 

bis  opinion  of  the  British  Constitution,  96  n. 

MUNICIPAL  CORPORATION.    [See  Taxation.] 

NATION 

the  United  States  declared  to  be  a,  53. 

NATIONAL  BANKS 

limitation  upon  state  power  to  tax,  258. 

NATIONAL  DEFENCE 

constitutional  provisions  as  to,  624. 

NATURALIZATION.    [See  Citizenship :  Expatrialion.] 
the  naturalization  treaties,  225,  802. 
definition  of  naturalization,  275,  292. 
how  effected,  281. 


NAVIGABLE  BIVEBS.    [See  Bfgulalion  of  Cuii.meree] 

NAVIGATION,     [See  Regulation  of  ComnKjrce.] 

MAVT.    [See  Land  and  ffaval  JVce».] 

NEORO.    [See  mneenth  Amendment :  FyUealh  Amendment.'i 

NELSON,  JUSTICE 

a  member  of  tbe  Joint  High  ComnilBslon  la  1871,  iSO. 

tbe  great  value  of  his  services,  420. 
NEUTRALITY 

Washington  calls  for  opinions  as  to,  IBS. 
NEW  JER3EY 

reasons  why  It  desired  the  adoption  of  the  ConstltnUon,  79  n. 
NINTH  AMENDMENT 

la  manifestly  Just,  OSa 
NOBILITT.  TITLES  OF 

cannot  be  granted,  577,  589. 

probability  that  they  would  be  songht  after,  S9Q. 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

reaaons  why  It  desired  the  adoption  of  the  Constltntlon,  79  n. 
NORTHWEST  TERRITORY 

acquired  without  previous  authority  from  the  State,  6S. 

slavery  excluded  without  such  authority,  B6. 
OBLIGATION  OF  CONTRACTS.    [See  Contract:  Impiament  of  tU  ObUga 

of  Contraett.J 
OFFICE.    [See  Appointment.'] 
ORDINANCE  OF  1787.    [See  Northwett  Terrttorv.} 
PAPER   MONEY.     [See  Legal  Tender.] 
PARDON 

the  power  to,  entrnsted  to  the  executive,  165,  179. 

can  be  exercised  before  trial.  IG5. 

cannot  be  taken  away  by  act  of  Congress,  1G6. 

cannot  be  exercised  In  case  of  ImuL'achment.  1S7. 
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PATERSON,  JUSTICE 

his  opinion  in  Penhalloto  v.  Doane,  122. 

PATENTS 

Congress  has  power  to  protect  inventions,  620. 
how  it  has  exercised  that  power,  621  n. 

PEDLER8.    [See  Taxation.] 

PILOTAGE.     [See  Regulation  of  Commerce:] 

PIRACY 

Congress  may  define  and  punish,  622. 

it  may  be  committed  in  an  open  road,  623. 

PLACE  OF  TRIAL.     [See  Jtcry.] 

may  be  fixed  by  Congress  after  an  offence  is  committed  in  a  Territory,  519. 

POLICE  POWER  OF  THE  STATES.  [See  FourUenth  Amendment :  Regula- 
tion of  Commerce.] 

does  not  extend  to  regulating  the  delivery  of  telegraphic  messages  without 
the  State,  481. 

matters  witliin  this  power  are  not  subjected  to  legislative  contracts  that 
cannot  be  abrogated,  567. 

the  regulation  of  hours  of  labor  a  valid  exercise  of  police  power,  659. 

POLYGAMY.     [See  First  Amendment.] 

POST  OFFICES   AND   POST  ROADS 
the  power  of  Congress  to  establish,  618. 

PRESIDENT,   THE 

mode  of  election,  149. 

term  of  oflAce,  151. 

salary,  153. 

power  of  appointing  to  office,  156,  157. 

cooperation  of  the  Senate  in  the  execution  of  this  power,  156. 

power  to  fill  vacancies  during  recess  of  the  Senate,  159,  178. 

tenure  of  office  law,  161. 

is  commander-in-chief,  162. 

the  pardoning  power,  164,  179. 

the  treaty -malting  power,  167. 

is  to  give  Information  to  Congress,  168. 

may  call  extra  sessions  of  Congress,  or  of  the  Senate,  170. 

how  to  be  impeached,  171. 

the  veto  power,  and  how  it  is  to  be  exercised,  173. 

he  acts  through  the  Heads  of  Departments,  178. 

except  when  the  act  is  a  Judicial  act,  178. 

power  to  approve  an  act  of  Congress  after  adjournment,  187. 

when  no  election  by  the  people,  how  elected,  208. 
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PUBLIC  BBBT 

'  oonttltaUoiial  provisloas  respecting,  042, 648. 

QUARANTINE.    [See  Regulation  of  Commerce.'] 

QUARTERING  SOLDIERS.     \_See  Soldiers,] 

QUINCY.  JOSIAH 

his  opinion  upon  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  129. 

RACE.    [See  Fifteenth  Amendment.] 

RAILROADS.     [See  Interstate  Commerce :  Regulation  of  Commerce.] 
the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  them,  447. 
they  are  an  element  of  commerce,  447. 
cases  in  which  taxes  upon  transportation  by,  held  void,  479. 
a  railroad  franchise  conferred  by  Congress  not  subject  to  State  taxation.  480. 
exemption  from  legislative  action  not  recognized  unless  clearly  granted,  (^70. 
double  damages  may  be  imposed  for  injuries  caused  by  non-fencing,  669. 

REBELLION 

the  States  made  treaties  in  violation  of  the  Constitution.  679. 

RECONSTRUCTION 

the  Constitutional  Amendments,  406. 
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RECORDS.    [See  Public  Acts  and  Records.'] 

REGULATION  OF  COMMERCE.    [See  TnterstaU  Commerce :  Taxation.] 
defined,  476. 

importance  of  this  power,  433. 
its  history,  434. 

the  Federalist  upon  the  necessity  of.  436-439. 
New  York  legislation  reviewed  in  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  80  n.,  397,  442. 
Maryland  legislation  reviewed  in  Ouy  v.  Baltimore^  443. 
to  regulate  it  is  to  regulate  its  instruments,  460. 
legislation  respecting  steam  vessels,  451. 
a  tax  on  immigrants  is  a  regulation  of  commerce,  452,  400. 
under  its  police  power  a  State  may  sometimes  regulate  interstate  commerce, 

453,  461,  463. 
rule  governing  such  an  exercise  of  State  power,  454,  458,  475,  477. 
States  may  regulate  their  systems  of  pilotage,  455. 
and  of  wharfage,  456. 

may  bridge  navigable  streams  within  their  borders,  457,  478. 
they  have  often  enacted  unconstitutional  laws  in  these  respects,  459-461. 
cases  in  which  State  laws  have  been  upheld,  461-462. 
cases  in  which  they  have  been  held  void,  462-469. 
a  State  cannot  tax  travellers  passing  through  the  State,  463. 
nor  passengers  landing  from  a  foreign  port,  463. 
nor  discriminate  against  pedlers  selling  goods  from  another  State,  464. 
nor  prevent  importations  of  cattle  by  legislation  against  diseased  cattle,  465. 
nor  tax  telegraphic  messages  from  without  the  State,  466,  481. 
nor  regulate  commerce  with  the  Indians,  469. 
the  rules  governing  these  cases  of  interstate  commerce,  475. 
when  goods  become  the  subject  of  interstate  commerce,  476. 
instances  in  which  taxation  affects  interstate  commerce,  478. 
State  quarantine  laws  are  constitutional  even  if  they  affect  sncb  commerce, 

480. 
but  not  laws  against  sales  of  spiritnons  liqnors  without  assent  of  Congress, 

483. 
when  a  drummer*s  license  tax  is  a  regulation  of  commerce,  483. 

RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY.     [See  Church  and  State.] 

REPRESENTATION.     [See  AppoHionment.] 

REPUBLICAN   FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT 
the  guarantee  of  considered,  640,  641. 

RETROACTIVE  LAWS.    [See  Impairment  of  the  ObligaHon  of  ContrwsU] 
not  forbidden  by  the  Constitution,  539. 

REVENUE   BILLS 

to  originate  in  the  House,  203. 

contests  between  the  House  and  the  Senate  as  to,  204. 

difference  between  American  and  English  practice,  205. 


lUpt«tM«MOi 

[  SEOOXD  AMEWPMBST 

b  ■  lUnlUlbm  aaljr  on  tiia  fiowan  of  Coogrt—-  MA> 
SLAUanTER  BUIT8B  CASKS 

Ibttr  falMorr  ud  Mopc,  lOO  ■.,  MS,  Ma. 
SENATB.    [»«eC-(nvm>;  /mpHMtfltrat;   nisp-nnMntf.] 

Mfnalltf  of  fUal«  reprcaeaUtloD  la  th«  Senate  arftil  •• 
Cmiirtlitnlun,  tc. 

■epanie  pamtn  ot  ibe  BensU.  til. 

Miullr  cImtu  t  rrethlnit  pra  (m>.,  219. 

U  a  conn  tnt  tlir  trial  of  tni[i«iioliniPnU,  913. 

net-  I1|."ri  Ir.iallr-.  Kfl,  ,17^. 

acta  npoD  execattve  appolotnienta,  216. 

tW  orK'nt^catlon,  flll. 

■tatote*  regulUIn)!  tbe  election  of  Its  members,  618. 

rcqalred  to  kc«p  ■  jourDkl  of  Its  proceedings,  614. 
SEVENTH  AMENDMENT.    [%tie  Trinl  by  Juri/.] 
HIXTtI  AMRNI>HENT 

dltTeroncc  Iwtween  It  and  Article  III.,  499. 
SLAVE  TRADE 

the  qiiesiton  caused  trouble  Id  the  convention,  628. 

coDstltutlunsl  settlement  of  It,  G28. 
SLAVEIIV.      [8ce   PugUit)e»  from  Stniet:  Involuntary  SertUude:    Thirleenth 

Amf.niintent.] 
BOLDIEIW 

not  to  1)0  quartered  In  any  house  In  time  of  peace,  646. 

nor  In  tlrao  of  war  except  as  prescribed  by  law,  S46. 
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SOVEREIGN  POWERS 

the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  claimed  and  exercised  them,  57. 
some  such  powers  never  possessed  by  the  States,  36. 

SOVEREIGNTY  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
de  Tocqueville's  views  as  to,  89  n. 

SPEAKER.    [See  House  of  Commons :  House  of  Representatives.'} 

SPIRITUOUS  LIQUORS.     [See  Intoxicating  Liquors :  Regulation  of  Commerce.^ 

STATES.     [See  Sovereign  Povoers.] 

difference  between  their  government  and  the  Federal  government,  103. 

held  that  they  can  be  sued  in  Federal  courts,  379. 

subsequent  proceedings  resulting  in  the  Eleventh  Amendment,  380-382. 

suits  against,  under  Articles  of  Confederation,  421-423. 

Chisholm  V.  Georgia  overruled,  423. 

limits  imposed  upon  the  States,  577. 

STATES'  RIGHTS 

theory  of  construction,  23,  117. 

STEAM  VESSELS.    [See  Regulation  of  Commerce,^ 

STORY,  JUSTICE 

his  opinion  in  Martin  v.  Hunter,  102  n. 
his  opinion  in  Parsons  v.  Bedford^  497. 

STRONG,  JUSTICE  t 

his  opinion  in  Knox  v.  Lee,  136. 

SUFFRAGE.     [See  Citizenship,^ 
extension  of,  106. 

SUPREME  COURT 

its  functions  in  construing  the  Constitution,  815. 

only  one  Supreme  Court,  and  it  cannot  be  alK)lished  by  Congress,  338. 

Its  judges  hold  office  during  good  behavior,  340,  343. 

its  original  jurisdiction,  344. 

its  appellate  jurisdiction,  345. 

its  history  and  influence,  374. 

is  the  head  of  the  Judicial  Department,  376. 

its  constitutional  decisions  not  binding  on  the  Executive,  877. 

its  organization  and  its  chief  justices,  378. 

when  its  justices  have  been  employed  on  civil  duties,  378,  420. 

it  may  issue  a  writ  of  prohibition,  427. 

its  justices  protected  when  travelling  on  circuit,  428. 

SLTIRENDER  OF  OFFENDERS.    [See  Fugitives  from  Justice.] 

SUSANNA,   THE 

the  judgment  reviewed  and  sustained,  121. 
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Public  and  Fricate  Purposes :  Regulation  of  Commerce :   Tonnage 
power  of  Congpress  to  levy  taxes,  104,  227,  263. 
extent  of  this  power,  229-286. 
capitation  tax,  286. 
direct  tax,  236. 
excise  tax,  238. 
income  tax,  238. 
uniformity  of  taxation,  239. 
limits  of  the  taxing  power,  242. 
municipal  taxation,  243. 

an  income  tax  cannot  l>e  imposed  on  a  Federal  judge,  947. 
limitations  upon  taxing  power  of  a  State,  249. 
it  cannot  tax  imports  or  exports,  250. 
nor  interstate  commerce,  252. 
nor  impose  a  tonnage  tax,  253. 
impiied  limitations  on  tlie  taxing  power,  256. 
income  from  United  States  l)onds  not  taxable  by  a  State,  257. 
nor  salaries  of  United  States  officers,  258. 
how  far  a  State  mny  tax  national  banks,  258. 
it  cannot  tax  travellers  passing  through  it,  260,  463. 
municipal  corporations  cannot  tax  for  private  benefit,  264. 
exemptions  from  taxation  looked  upon  with  disfavor,  266. 
a  State  cannot  part  with  its  general  power  to  tax,  265. 
what  are  exempt  from  State  taxation,  266. 
review  of  the  Virginia  coupon  cases,  267. 
taxation  of  interstate  commerce  —  recent  cases,  269-270. 
power  of  taxation  sometimes  enters  into  municipal  contracts,  271. 
tlic  municipality  may  then  be  compelled  to  exercise  it,  273. 
a  State  cannot  tax  passengers  landing  from  a  foreign  port,  468. 
nor  put  a  discriminating  tax  on  pedlers  selling  goods  from  another  Stai 
nor  prevent  importations  of  cattle  from  other  States  under  gnise  of 

laws,  465. 
nor  tax  telegraphic  messages  from  without  the  State,  466. 
corporations  are  protected  against  such  unconstitutional  exactions,  4^ 
wlien  a  license  tax  on  drummers  is  unconstitutional,  488. 
taxes  discriminating  against  productions  of  other  States  in  valid*  483. 

Iowa  fr»r  fnrtt^  1n«n«»r»tir»n  «n  HfcnrlmlnoHnnr  nr**  tnvAllH    AAA 
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TELEGRAPH.     [See  Police   Power  of  the  States:    Regulation  of  Commerce: 
Taxation.'] 

TENURE  OF  OFFICE  LAW 
an  account  of  it,  160. 

TERRITORIES 

power  of  Congress  over  them  general  and  plenary,  638. 

TERRITORY,  ACQUISITION   OP  NEW 

is  within  the  constitutional  power  of  the  United  States,  131. 

TERRITORIAL  COURTS.     [See  Ii\fertor  Courts.] 

THIRD  AMENDMENT.    [See  Soldiers.] 

THIRTEENTH  AMENDMENT 
it  abolished  slavery,  406,  656. 

legislative  power  conferred  by  It  limited  to  slavery  and  its  incidents,  666. 
denial  of  equal  accommodations  at  Inns  no  violation  of  it,  656. 
limited  to  matters  subsequent  to  its  adoption,  657. 

TITLES  OF  NOBILITY.     [See  Nobility.] 

TONNAGE  TAX 

cannot  be  Imposed  by  a  State,  253,  598. 
what  a  tonnage  tax  Is,  593. 

TRADE-MARK 

property  in  it  not  protected  by  the  copyright  clause,  622. 
but  is  protected  by  the  Courts,  622. 

TREASON 

is  a  cause  for  Impeachment,  214. 

TREATIES.     [See  President:  Senate.] 

negotiated  by  the  Continental  Congress,  48. 

the  national  powers  which  they  assumed,  49. 

their  restraints  upon  State  action,  58. 

consular  convention  with  France,  54. 

treaties  providing  for  payment  of  money,  181. 

principal  treaties  reviewed,  220-226. 

when  a  case  arises  nnder  a  treaty,  821. 

what  a  treaty  is,  321,  323. 

no  State  can  enter  into  one  with  a  foreign  power,  578. 

nor  make  compacts  with  other  States,  578. 

TREATY-MAKING   POWER 

the  consular  convention  with  France  a  construction  of  it,  55. 
it  is  entrusted  to  the  President  and  Senate,  167. 

TRIAL  BY  JURY.     [See  Ta>c^I  Law :  Public  and  Speedy  Trial.] 
not  a  part  of  the  system  of  equity  jurisprudence,  319. 
the  right  to  it  extends  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  360,  518. 


nevertheless  applies  Ui  &  verdict  Id  &  State  court,  498, 

tbe  rIgUt  In  civil  coses  may  be  waived,  494,  621. 

tbe  fifth  and  eiith  amendments,  499. 

Article  III  IS  peremptory.  SOO. 

federal  judges  may  always  express  optnlons  on  the  facts,  617. 

these  provisions  embrace  all  mtsdemeanoro  whose  panisbmeat  tnv< 
deprivation  of  liberty,  616. 

but  not  a  coBtempt  committed  In  the  presence  of  the  court,  C19. 
TWELFTH   AMENDMENT 

Its  origin,  GS3. 
UNIFORMITY 

required  In  the  Imposition  of  duties  and  excises,  289. 

the  uniformity  Is  to  be  between  different  places  and  States,  240,  24a. 

the  tax  should  operate  with  the  same  efl%ct  everywhere,  264. 
UNITED  STATES.     [See  GoOTrnBWBt.] 
UNRATIFIED    ARTICLES   OF   AMENDMENT 

articles  sent  out  but  never  ratiSed,  91  n. 
VACANCIES 

happening  lUiring  recess  may  be  filled  by  the  President,  169. 

tenure  of  oillcc  law  and  Its  effect,  160. 

an  unfllled  oiDce  created  at  the  session  before  the  vacancy,  178. 
VESICB 

an  aristocratic  form  of  government,  62. 
VETO  POWER 

vested  In  the  President,  ITS. 

not  conflncd  to  constitutional  objecdous,  176. 

a  partial  power  recommended  by  President  Qrftnt,  188. 
VICE-PRESIDENT 

presides  over  the  Senate,  212, 

withont  a  vote  except  In  case  of  equal  division,  912. 
VICINAGE,  JURY  OF.    [SeeJuri/.-  Place  of  Trial.^ 
VIRGINIA.    [See  Maditon.  Jamea.'] 

action  of  Its  lecislature  leading  to  tbe  formation  of  the  Constitution,  S 
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WAR 

a  state  of  does  not  change  the  relation  of  the  citizen  to  the  government,  626. 
or  displace  civil  authorities  outside  of  the  theatre  of  conflict,  626. 

WASHINGTON 

he  advises  Congress  to  establish  prize  courts,  40. 
the  application  for  appointments  trouble  him,  177. 
call  for  opinions  upon  neutrality,  185. 

WASHINGTON,  TREATY  OF,   1871 
what  was  settled  by  it,  225. 

WEIGHTS  AND   MEASURES 

Congress  may  fix  their  standard,  617. 

what  Congress  has  done  under  this  power,  617. 

WHARFAGE.    [See  Begulation  of  Commerce,'] 

WITNESSES.    [See  Accused  Parties.] 

WRITTEN  CONSTITUTION 

what  is  understood  by  it  in  America,  66. 

ZOLLVEREIN.    [See  German  ZoUverein.] 
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